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The Ad-gyur collection comprises the seven following rea liv 
ein fact distinct works. = 1 


1. Duled QS’, (Sans. Vinaya) or, ' Discipline,' in 135 
1. Sher-ch'hin AL wa, (Sans. Prajnydéramitd) xOrs Js 


** in 21 volumes. _ 


P' hal-ch' Aen 2" 4, (Sanus. Buddsa-vata orn): or, ‘ Bauddhe como 








Sin 6 volumes. 


vols. 
Do-dé arn x, (Sans. Stifranta) * Aphorisms,’ or Tracts, ia 40 vols. 


“Gyitt Qs, (Sans. Tanfra) ‘ Mystical Doctrine, Charms,’. in 22 vols. 


“7 


1ing altogether exactly one hundred volumes. 


mem ays: ErTée{, in Sanskrit Tripifakah, the * free veasels or repo 
} . comprehending under this appellation, Jet. The Duleg. 2ad. The 
Ni. we P’hal-ch'hen, Ron-séks, Nyang-ddsand the Gyut. 3rd. The Sher- 
‘Btin, with all its divisions or abridgments. This triple division is expréssed 
‘hese names: 1. Duird, (Sans. Vinaya.) 2. Do, (Sans. Sétra.) 3. CA*hoe- 


pa wr ate 3" ry, (Sanz. Abhidharmah.) This last is expressed ia Tibe- 


| so by Non-pa-dsot HO" cy" ares, by Fun Way, and by Mamo ar’ ay. 
the common or wulgar opinion that the Dulvd is a cure against cupidity or 
the Do, against iracundy or passion ; and the CA'/os-non-pa, against igno- 
ee 
mough of identity, I conceive, is demonstrated in this preparatory: 
act to remove all doubt as to the Tisetan version (whether trans- 
i. fromthe Sanskry or ‘‘ the Prdcrit, the dialect of Magadha),” 
he Pali or Mdghadha version extant in Ceylon being one and 
fame compilation; designed to illustrate, as well the same sacred 
‘bry in all its details, as the same religious creed; whatever slight 
\ pancies may be found to exist between the two in minor points. 
\ yond the suggestion of this identity, certifying at the same time 
i the Pitakattayadn and the Atthakethd extant in Ceylon are com- 
ki in the Palit language, and that they are identical with the Pulé 
Jons of these works in the Burmese empire, it is not my intention 
vance u single assertion; or to reason on the assumption that 
one point required to be established has been already either 
| door admitted to be such elsewhere. On the evidences and 
f prities I have to adduce, the decision will be allowed to rest, as 
phether the | on Padlt version of the Pitakatiayan be, what it 
rts to be, Me first authenticated in, the year Sa'kra died, 
3 fT P 
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aye mnole Kia-gyur collectiofi is very frequently alluded to © efor the name, 
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ry D,kon-séke 571%" Q244, (Sens, Ratnakiila) or, ‘ * Gems heaped up,” 4 


Nydéng-dés YO°QlN,f{Sans. Nirvana) ‘ Deliverance from paio,’ im. 
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(B. C. 543;) and as to whether the Atthakathd, also represented 
to have been first propounded on the same occasion, and ultimately 
(after various other anthentications) yecompiled in this island in the 
Pali language, by Buppnacnoso, between A. D.410, and A. D. 432, 
were composed under the circumstances, and*at the epochs, severally, 
alleged. _ The importancé’ however of satiffaetorily establishing these 
questions, I wish neither to disguise nor underrate. For on the extent 
of their authenticity must necessarily depend the degree of reliance 
to be placed as to the-correctness of the mass of historical matter 
those compilations are found to contain, Although the contempora- 
neous narrative of Ristorical events furnished in the Atthakathd gre 
comprised between the -years B. C. 543 and B. C. 207° speci 
of which, extracted from a Tvku, [ have been able to adduce in t 
introductio® to the Makdwanso) those notices are occasionally acco, - 
- panied by references to anterior occurrences, which in the absence f 
other data for the illfstration of the ancient history of India, yac- 
quire an adventitious yalue far exceeding their intrinsic merits, — 
I had contemplated the idea at one period of attempting the ajna- 
“lysis of the entire Pitakattayan, aided in the-undertaking by #the 
able assistance afforded to me by the Buddhist priests, who» ar@, my 
constant. coadjutors in my Pdif researches; but I soon found @)iat, 
_qndependently of my undertaking-a task for the efficient perform@ance , 
-of which I did not poseess sufficient leisure, no analysis would@sue- 
_© cessfully develope the contents of that work, -unless accompa ‘ 1G by 
- annotations and explanations of aaagnitude utterly inadmissil de in 
_any periodical. The only other form in which, short of a transifj tion 
in extenso, that compilation could be faithful? illustrated, wot i Haave 
been a compendium, which however has been already’ m sty ably 
executed by alearned Buddhist priest, and as ably translate ante 
English, by the best -Singhalese scholar in this island, Mr. A mpouR*,. 
- Under these. circumstances, the couree I purpose pursumg 15 nerely 
~ 40 array the evidence on which the clgim of these eecred ; ks to 
is based—to show the extentgand.the subdivisions” nf the 
-anthentic version of the Pilekattayan,—to ine the dates at/fwhich 
the three great convocations were held in India—as well as the date 
at which the Pitakattayan and the Atthakatha were first reduced to 
writing in Ceylon,—and lastly, to fix the epoch at-which eg 
version of the Pélt Atthakathé was completed by BuppRacuoso int " 
- . jsland. When these points, together with certain |intermediate links 
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Nave been examined, I shall proceed then, by extracts from, and com- 
‘ ents on, both the Pitakattayan and the Athakathé to illustrate those 
_.« Beportions of these works which are purely of an historical character, 
commencing with the genealogy of the kings of India. The ensuing 
¢@Xtracts will show that Mr. Anmour’s translated essay on Buddhism, 
ag derived from the Wisuddhimuggo, a compendium formed by Bup- 
‘pHAGHOSO himself, presents an abstract of the doctrinal and metaphy- 
sical parts of that creed, which, as being the work of that last great 
commentator on the Buddhistical Scriptures, acquires an authority and 
authenticity, which no compendium, exclusively formed by any orien- 
-talist of a different faith, and more modern times, can have any claim to. 
Before I proceed to my extracts a few preliminary remarks are neces- 

for the adaptation of dates to the events described. 
te, he Buddhistical era is dated’ from the day of Séxya’s death, which 
having occurred on the full moon of the month of Wésdkho, 2,480 
years ago, the epoch, therefore, falls to the ful\moon of that month 








9 .4. 43, at Weésali (the modern Allahabad) then the capital of the Mdga- 
-  qj4a monarch Karasoxo, and in the tenth year of his reign. 
~The rautrp convocation was held 134 years after the second one, 
inp B. C. 309 at Potilipura (the ancient Palibothra, and modern Patna), 
then the capital of the Indian empire, in the 17th year of the reign of 
4;soko or DHAMMA’SOKO? | 
| At the first of these convocations the orthodox version of the Pita- 
| fittayan was defined and authenticated, as will be seen by the ensu- 
init . quotations, with a degree of precision which fixed even the number 
r a syllables of which it should consist. The commentaries made 
r : “or delivered gn that occasion, acquired the designation of the A¢- 
9) lshakatha. 2 
‘> At the srconp and T “CONVOCATIONS certain schismatic proceed- 
: oy among the Buddhistical priesthood were suppressed, and the above 
jauthentic version of the Pitakattayan was rehearsed and reaffirmed on 
ach occasion; and additional Atthakathd were delivered, narrative 
: the history of Buddhism for the periods that had preceded each of 
hose two CONVOCATIONS, 
ih Thisis the usual peeEnetsiee but, Réjogriha of Behar is undoubtedly the 
| yight place.—Ep. ‘ 
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the whole of the Pitakattayan and Atthakatha were preserved throng 
this long line of the disciples of Saxya exclusively by memoria 
inspiration, without the aid of inscribed record. | 

| In B. C. 306 Mafinno, the son of empeyor Duammdsoxo also” re 
i. cognized to be one of those inspired descjples, visited Ceylon, an 
established Buddhism in it, A 
The particulars of this interesting historical event will be found in} 

the Mahawanso. In this place I shall only observe that the Pitakat- 
tayan in Pali, and the Atthakathd in Singhalese are representéd to 
have been orally promulgated by MauiNvo, and orally perpetuated bv 
the priesthood he founded in Ceylon, till the reign of t@e Ceylonese 
monarch WaAtTTAGANINI, who reigned from B. C. 104 to B. C. 76 
when they are stated to haye been *recorded in books for the fi 
time. The event is thus mentioned in the thirty-third ch&pter of tl# 
Mahawanso. I givegthe Pali passage also, to show, how utterly is f 
possible it is to make it approximate to any rendering, which wouf/™ 
admit of the only construction which a reasonable person would wif 

to place on it, viz.: that these sacred records were then for the fi 
time not recorded, but rendered accessible to the uninitiated. 
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| It is maintained, and the Buddhists in Ceylon implicitly believe, that 
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| 








* .. Pitakattayapalincha, tassé Atthakathancha tan, ' 
ay Mukhapathira dnésur pubbe bhikkht mahamati, Lt / 
‘the: aah ast Hanih diswdara Sattdnan tada bhikkhd samagata, | 
E a _Chiratthitiathan dhammassa potthakésu likhapayun. } 

: ¥ The profoundly wise (inspired) priests had theretofore orally perpetuated 


| % text of the Pitak@ttayan and their dtthekathd. At this period, these price 
foresceing the perdition of the people (from the perversions of the true doctri 
. assembled ;_and in order that religion might endur® for ages, recorded the st 
in books)” + > | i 
In this form (that is to say, the Pitakattayan in Puli, and 
‘fhakathd in Singhalese), the Buddhistical scriptures were preserved§} 
Ceylon till the _reign of the Ceylonese monarch Mana’namo, betw : 
A. D. 410 and 432, when Buppnacupso of Magadhe visited Ceyk 
vised the Atthake gpg Pei. This is _« 





7 
o 
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revised the Atthakathéd and@ translated, them,,i 
occurrence, as 1 have noticed above, of considerable importance 
‘the questions under consideration. I am told that in his revise 
Atthakatha will be found notices explanatory of his personal bi, 
. ‘tory. Ihave not yet come upon those passages, and even if I hb 
met wil h them, I should prefer the evidence of a third party to® 
| autobiography, especially when I can quote from such an historian 
‘the author of the Mahdwanso, who flourished between the years A. 
459 and A. D. 477, being at the most fifty years only after the v" 
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|Boppracroso to Ceylon. The following extract is from the 37th 
pter. 

































7 A bréhman youth, born in the neighbourhood of the great bo-tree (in Maga- 
ei); accomplished in the * wijja" at 9 sippa ;' who had achieved the knowledge 
otis three wedos, and possegsed great aptitude in attsiming acquirements ; in- 
Matigable asa schismatic dispytant, and himself a schismatic wanderer over 
gi fbudipo, established himself, iu the character of a disputant, in a certain 
: eae and was in the habit of rehearsing, by night and by day, with clasped 
nds, a discourse which he had learned, perfect in all its component parts, and 
tained throughout im the same lofty strain. A certain MaAdthéro, named 
LWATO, becoming acquainted with him there, and saying (to himeclf), ‘ This 
dividual is a person of profound knowledge; gt will be worthy (of me) to 
trnvert him,’ inquired, ‘ who is this who is braying like an ass 2?’ (The brébman) 
Bplied to him, * Thou canst define, then, the meaning conveyed in the braying of 
ses." On (the théro) rejoining, * 1 can define it ;* he (the br4hman) exhibit- 
i the extent.of the knowledge he possessed. (The théro) criticised Gach of his 
-opositions, and pointed out in what respect they were fallacious. He who had 
sen thus refuted, said, ‘ Well then, descend to thy orn creed ;" and he pro- 
unded to him a passage from the ‘ AdAidhammo’ (of the Pifakatfayan). He 
he bréhman) could not divine the signification of that (passage) ; and inquired, 
 ywhose manfo is this?’ ‘Itis Buppuo’s manfo.’ On his exclaiming ‘ Impart 
tto me;' (the théro) replied, ‘enter the sacerdotal order.” He who was 
ésirous of acquiring the knowledge of the Pitakaltayan, subsequently coming 
o this conviction: * This is the sole road (to salvation) ;* became a convert to 
at faith. As he was as profound in his (ghioso) eloquence as Buddho himself, 
hey conferred on him the appellation of BoppHoGHoso (the voice of Buddho) ; 
jn throughout the world he became as renowned as Bupopono. Having there 
in kin Jambudipo) Composed an original work called ‘ Nanédagan;* he at the * 
i ne time wrote the chapter called * Afthasdlini,’ on the Dhammasangini (one 
vf the commentaries on the Abhidhammo). 
‘*Rewavro THR’ro then obterving that he was desirous of undertaking the com- 
pilation of a * Parittatthakathan’ (a general commentary on the Pifakatiayan) 
‘hus addressed him: ‘The text alone (of the Pilakatfayan) bas been pre- 
erved in this land: the Afthakaiid are not extant here; nor is there any 
ersion to be found of the ‘‘ wdda"’ (schisms) complete. The Singhalese Attha- 
ka hd are genuine. They were composed in the Singhalese language by the in- 
pired and profowndly wise MAniInwo; the discourses of Buppno, authenticated 
at the three convocations, the dissertations and arguments of Sa’arrutto and 
‘others having been previsillifbonscitea (by him); and they are extant among 
1c Singhalese. Repairing thither, and studying the same, translate (them) ac- 
yording to the rules « of the grammar of the Mégadhas. It will be an act condu- 
Hive to the welfare of the whole world.’ 
s Having been thus advised, this eminently wise personage, rejoicing thereat, 
eparted from thence, and visited this island, in the reign of this monarch 
‘Mana’na’mo). On reaching the Mahdwihdro (at Anurddhapura) he entered the 
fahépadhano hall, the most splendid of the apartments in the wikdro, and lis- 
Bed to the miehalene. Atthakathd, aud the TAdrawdda, from beginning to 
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the end, propounded by the three Sanghapali ; and became thoroughly convin | 
that they conveyed the true meaning of the doctrines of the lord of Diam@®* 
Thereupon, paying reverential respect to the priesthood, he thus petitioned : zl) 
am desirous of translating the Afthakathd - give me access to all your boolia MD 
The priesthood, for the purpose of testing his qualifications, gave only two gat. | 
Saying: * hence prove thy qualification ; having satjsfied ourselves on this pbij, 
we will then let thee have all the books." From,these (taking these gatha for | 
text, and consulting the Pifakatfayan together with the Atthakathad, and G& ¢ 
densing them into an abridged form), he composed the compendium called t 
Wisuddhimagygo. Thereupon haying assembled the priesthood who had acquir!® { 
a thorough knowledge of the doctrines of Buppmo, at the bo-tree, he commenc?- 
to read out (the work he had composed). The déwatas, in order that they migto 
make his BuppuacHoso's gifts of wisdom célebrated among men, rendered th,,- 
book invisible. He, however, for a second and third time recomposed it. Why | 
he was in the act of producing his book for the third time, for the purpose of pri 
pounding it, the déwatas restored the otheg two copies also. The (assemble 
priests thei read out the three books simultaneously. In those three version 
neither in a verse, in a signification, nor in a single misplacement t 
transpositions; nay, even in the théro controversies, and in the text (of th # 
Pitakatlayan) was there in the measure of verse, or in the letter of a wo : 
the slightest variation. Therefore the priesthood rejoicing, again and agai! 
fervently shouted forth, saying, ‘ most assuredly this is Metrmyyvo (Buppn , 
himself;" and made over to him the books in which the Pitakattayaji 
were recorded, together with their Afthakalhd. Taking up his residence ig 
the secluded Ganthakaro wiharo, at Anurddhapura, be translated, according t® ip 
the grammatical roles of the MdgadAi, which is the root of all languages, th 
whole of the Singhalese Atthakathd (into Pdif). This proved an achievemer 
“s of the utmost consequence to all the languages spoken by the human race. | 
 ** All the #Adros and dchdriyas held this compilation in the same estimation | 
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the text (of the Pitakattayan). Thereafter, the objects of his mission havi 
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,* ny aa, ae vs : ih, 
‘account of the rirst convocation, show that the following descre 


Sn, Ae remarks, sustained by the ensuing translation of tl 
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“gnaly, in the omission of the sxconp convocation. of 
_ 8rdly, in placing the ru1no convocation, which was/held. in thi, 
eign of Asoxo, in the 110th instead of the :254th year after tH 


il 


reign of Asoxo, 
death of Sa’kya. ae | SET, dre; See tase 
- 4thly, in stating that the next and last revision of the Pitakattay@j . 
‘took place only five hundred, instead of nearly a thousand, ye 
oe , a » ay © LS -/a wa +e ; . “as ; 
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absence of names, there is no means of ascertaining whether the revi- 
sion in question, applies tS that of BuppHacHoso, or to that of any 
" other individual. From the date assigned, ds well as mention being 
made of KanisKxa, the author of that revision, may possibly be Na’. 
GARJUNA, the N&case’no of Pdf annals, whose history I have touched 
> upon in a former article. The foregoing extract from the Mahdwanso 
does certainly state that Buppuacaoso returned to India, and that 
the <dAtthakathd were not extant then, at the time he departed to 
Ceylon, but I have no where met with any intigoation of the propaga- 
tion of “his version in India; while in the “ Essai sur le Paif par 
Messrs. Burnove et Lassen,” it is shown that BuppHagnoso did 
visit the eastern peninsula, taking his compilation with him. 
5thly, in the Tibetan version of the Kah-gyur consisting of one 
© hundred volumes*, while the, Pali version ef the Pitakattayon does 
| not exceed 4,500 leaves, which would constitute seven or eight vo- 
lumes of ordinary size (though bound up <n Céy/on in various forms 
for convenience of reference), the subdivisions of which are hereafter 
given. This difference of bulk would be readily accounted for, if 
Mr. K6rési had explained whether the accounts of the Convoca- 
tions he gives were found in the text of the Kdh-gyur which he was 
analyzing, or in a separate commentary. If they were found in the 
text, it necessarily follows that the commentaries (which alone could 
contain an account of Convocations held subsequent to the death of 
*Sa'xya) must have become blended with the entire version of the 
Tibetan text, in the same manner that the ‘* Jdfakan” division of the 
Pili version in Ceylon, has become blended with the Atthakathd 
appertaining to it. By this blending together of the text and the 
commentary of the Jdfakan, that. section has been swelled into fhree 
books of nine hundred leaves, instead of constituting the fourth part 
of one book, comprised in perhaps a one hundred leaves. 

Ihave not yet obtained any accfrate table’of the contents of the 
whole series of BuppWAGHoso’s Atthakathd. They are very volumi- 
nous, as may be readily imagined, when it is considered that they fur- 
nish both a commentary and a glossary for the entire Pitakattayan, 

The Aftfhakathéd on the whole of the Winayopitako is called the 

, Samantapisddiké, It commences with an account of the THREE CON- 
: Vocations. For the Satiapitako there is a separate Atthakathid 


, after the death of Sdxra. In this instance, however, from the 





ss These volumes. contain much lees than might be thought by those who had 
* pot seen them, being printed in a very large type.—Ep. 
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for each section of it. The Athakathd on the Dighanikdyd ie 
called “ Sumangala Wilisin¢.’”” It opens with a description of the 
FIRST CONVOCATION only, aud then refers to the above mentioned 


Samantapasddikd, for an“acecount of the other rwo convocations, As” 


the Sumangala Wilisinié, however, gives the 1gost detailed account | 


of the First conv@catton, I have selected it for translation, in pre- 
ference to the description given in the Samantapdsddikd, to which I 
must have recourse for the accounts of the seconp and tainn con- 
VOCATIONS. This circumstance will explain why an occasional refer- 
ence is made in the egsuing translation, toa previous account of the 


FIRST CONVOCATION. 2 
The histories of the other two CONVOCATIONS which I reserve fora 


future commuaication,.are less detailed, bht embody more data of an’ 


historical character. 
Translation of Buddhaghosoks Atthakathé, called the Sumangala Wilising, of 
the Dighanikdyo of the Suttapitako. 

I adore Sucato*, the compassionating and enduring spirit ; the light of wis- 
dom that dispelled the darkness of ignorance—the teacher of men us well as 
déwos, the victor over subjection to transmigration ! 

b| adore that pure and supreme ‘* Diammo,”* which Buppno himself realized, 
by having attained Buddhohood ; and by having achieved a thorough knowledges 
thereof! 

I bow down in adoration to those well- beloved} sons (disciples) of Sucaro, 
who overcame the dominion of Mdro (death) and attained the condition of 
arahat,—the consummation of the eight sanctifications | 
Thus, i ir there be any" merit, in this act of adoration, rendered by me, in sin- 
cerity of faith, to the Ratanatrravan],—by that ee may | eschew all the 


wae (which | beset my undertaking). 












jon of Dhammo, an exposition of the supreme Dighagama (Dig- 


th, by tl the power of ' virtue ; and for the purpose of developing that 


it . 


= | ro Ne frat instance | authenticated by the five ‘hundred Arahanté at the 












ch were thereafter, by the sanctified Mauinpo, ‘brought to Sihala, and for 
1e benefit ¢ of the inhabitants of Sihala§, transposed into the language, 


from tJ it translate | the Sihala|| version into the delightful: (« al) lan. 





iis uccording to the rules of that (the Pali) language, which is free from all 
ae ae y—omitting aly the a oan sas sone of the same maeoons 


Ae a Poke - 


' nv ee 0 (++ dett of felicitous advent, on 





7 now to) propound, as well as for the edification of the righteous, as 





signification, Goxcaphiy illustrated by Buppuo and his disciples, and a 


the Di. hanikayo), ‘availing myself of the Althakaths ia 
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but at the same time without rejecting the tenets of the théroa. resident at the 
Mahawiharo* (at Anwrddhapura) who were like unto luminaries to the gene- 
ration of théros, and the mast accomplished discriminators (of the true 
gloctrines). 

The (nature of the) @flakatha, Dhutadhammd,” Kammatthéndni, together 

-_With all the Chariydwidhqnip Jhdndni, the whole scope of the Samdpatti, the 
whole of Abhinidyo, the exposition of the Pana, the Khendd, the DAdtu, the 
A’yatanani, Indriydni, the four Arydni-sachchdani, the Pachchaydkard, the pure 
and comprehensive Nayd and the indi§pensable Magyé and WipAassanabhawana 
—all these having, on a former occasion, been most perspicuously set forth by 
me, inthe Wieudhimaggo, 1 sliqjl not therefore in this place, examine into them 
in detail. The said Wisudhimaggo beiog referred to gn the course of the four 
A’gamé (Nikdyd will afford, as occasion may require, the information sought. 

Such being the plan adopted, do-ye therefore (my readers), consulting also 
that work (the Wisudhimaggo)p ot the same time with these Atthakatha, 
acquire th® knowledge of the import developed of the Dighdgamdé. 

P The contents of the Dighdgamo are, of the Wagyo (class) three—namely, the 
Silawaggo, the Mahdwaggo and the Pdtikawaggo, cahsisting of thirty-four Sut- 
fdni of which (Dighagamo) the Silakkhandho is the first Waggo ; and of the 
Sutiani (of that Waggo) the Brahmajdian is the first Suffan. 

Concerning the Bréhmajdlan :— 

Its commencement (‘‘Ewammé sutan''). ‘‘It was so heard by me’ is the 
Nidénan explanation) afforded by the venerablet A’xaxpo on the occasion of 
the FIRST GREAT CONVOCATION (PatHama’ Mana’ Sanai't'). 

Why was this FIRST GREAT CONVOCATION (held ?) 

In order that the Nidénan of the Winayapitako, the merits of which are con- 
veyed in the Pé/f (Tanti) language (might be illustrated). On this occasions 
also) (i. e. in the illustration of the ae the object, be it understood, 


_was the same. 

When (was it held?) « 

On the occasion on which Buacawa’, the saviour of the three worlds, who 

had realized ‘the reward of Nibsénan, by overcoming liability to further trans- 
migration, having “fulfilled the objects of his divine mission, —commencing with 
the _propounding of _the Dhammappawattanan Sutfan on his first entrance as 
Buppxo into Bé Béydnasi, to his having brought under sacerdotal subjection Sun- 
ADDHO, the  Paribbdjako—realized (at Kasindré inthe Upawatlano garden of the 
Malla race) his. Parinibbdnan (while re posing) between two sal trees, on the 
dawn of ‘the day | of f the fi full moon of the month of Wesikho. 

Upon that occasion, , when the Dhéta (corporeal relics) of BhaGaAwa’ were dis- 
tributed (at | t his funeral pile), tlie venerable MAHA’KASSAPO wss the Sanghathéro 


(the chief r priest) of seven Hagar thousand priests there assembled. On the 


« 
Se et ent) ta os Bd ny , 
* Vide Chap. XV. of the Mahdwanso, for the construction of this wihdéro com- 


menced before Cc. B. 306; which is stillia existence, though in a ruinous state at 
Anarddhapuro. o. 
th This appears to be p term m. purely of Biss pea) without reference to the afe 
of the party addressed, | 
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seventh day after Buacawa’ had obtained Purinibdbati, (the said MAnA‘KAuBAPO) 

calling to his recollection the following declaration of the aforesaid Sunnatrno, = 
who had been ordained in his dotage (which 4iad been addressed to that assem- 
blage of afflicted priests), yiz.: ‘ Venerables ! enough, mourn not; weep not ; we 
are happily released from the Sntrol of that great Sfmano*. We have escaped 
| from the calamity of being constantly told, ‘ this is*allowable to you: that is not, 
allowable to you." Now whatever we may wish, that we can do: whatever we 
do not desire that we may leave undone ; ;"—and being convinced also that it 
would be difficult thereafter to conyene such an assembly of the priesthood 
(Mana’ KASSAPO thus meditated) ‘ such is the posture of affairs |—sinful priests 
persuading themselves that the doctrines of the divine teacher are extinct, and 
availing themselves of fhe co-operation (of others) may without loss of time 
destroy the Saddhammo. As long as DAammo can be maintained, the aSctrines will 
as fully prevailas if the divine teacher were still in existence ; for it has been thus 
ssid by Buacawa’ himself; ‘ A’NANDO! let *the Dhammo and Winayo, which 
have been propounded to, and impressed on, thee, by me, stand after thy demise 
in the place of thy teacher i It will be most proper, therefore, that I should hold 
a CONVOCATION on Dhammo and Winayo whereby this Sdsanan (religion) 
might be rendered effective to endure forages. In as much also as Buoacawa’ 
has said (to me) ‘ Kassaro! thou shalt wear my Sanapansukélat robes,’ and as 
in that investiture of robes, an equality (with Buppxo) was recognized, and he 
having added ‘ Bhikkhus/ by whatever means my object has been gained, and 
emancipated from the dominion of the passions, and released from the sphere of 
impiety, I may have arrived at the attainment of the Pathama Jidnan, ‘the 
blessed state derived from the beatitude which is free from the influence of | pain- 
- fal doubts, and the besetting sins (of the human world); by the same means, 
°Bhikkhus : * Kassaro also is destined to obtain it, and emuncipated from the 
dominion of the passions, &c. is gifted likewise with the power of acquiring the 
Pathama Jhénan,’ By this procedure, in having exalted me toa position equal 

to his own, in the attainment, in due order, of the nine Sundpatti, of the six 
distingt Abhiana, and. of the Uffarimanussa Dhammo, he has vouchsafed. eupe- 
cially to distinguish me. He has also distinguished me by comparing me, in 

ght , to the impéerturbability of the air though a hand be waved through it; 
conduct (of increasing grace) like unto the increasing | moon, To > him 
wha else can constitute an appropriate returo > Assuredly none other. Bua- 
ee: , like unto a rija, who with due solemnity confers worldly power 
on his son, ong: to maintain the ely of his Peeusien is = destined 
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‘Thereafter he assembled the bhikkhus, and delivered 7a “address to them, con- 
noing v ith the words ;—*! Beloved! on a certain occasion, when with a great 
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concourse of five huodred bhikkhus, I reached the high road at Kasinéra (the 
capital of) Péva.'' For the particulars fof this discourse) the section regarding 
Subjaeddo must be referred to. Theimport of that section we can discuss at the 
conclusion of the Parinibidnan Sultan. 

“In u subsequent part (of jis address) he (Kassaro) mid—* Well then, beloved, 
lotus have a rehearsal of (or cgNvocariox on) both the DAammo and the Winayo. 
To aforetime (during the ispensation of former Buddhos) also (whenever) 
Adhammo shone forth, Dhammo ceased to possess the ascendancy; (whenever) 


Awinayo shone forth, Winayo lost gseound; also in aforetime (whenever) the — 


professors of Adiammo attained power, the professors of DAammo became insig- 


~ nificant ; whenever the professors of Awinayo attained power, Winayo lost ground."’ 


_The, bhikkhus replied, ‘* In at case, lord! select the théros and bhikkhus’’ 
(who shouldéform the convocation). aii. 

The théro (MAmA’KASSAPO) setting aside the hundreds and thousands of 
bhikkhus who although having acguired a knowledge of all the nine angas of the 
religion ofthe divine tedcher, were still only puthujjana*, aud had@only attained 
the Sétdpatti, Sakaddgami, Andgémi and the Sukkhawipassand, selected five 
hundred, minus one, sanctified bhikkhus who had aclieved the knowledge of the 
Tépilakan, with tke whole of its text and subdivisions ; had arrived at the 
condition of Patisambhidd ; were gifted with supernatural power; who had 
been, On many Occasions, selected by BRAGAWa’ himself for important minis/ — 
tries, and who were masters of the component parts of the Téwijjd. 

In a certain passage, it is thus recorded, “ thereafter the veneruble Mana’- 
KASSAFO, selected five hundred, minus one, arahantd."" 

On what account was it that tle théro made this reservation of one ? 

It was for the purpose of reserving « vacancy for A’NANDO. 

It is also said on this subject: ‘‘ Whether with or without that venerable 
personage the rehearsal of Dhammo could not be effected," 

That venerable individual having yet to fulfil his destivy, and to perfect his 
works of sanctification : for that reason ‘‘ with him, it is impracticable."’ 
cake having (on the othér hand) been also said “* there was not a single suffan 
gathd, &c. propounded by the being gifted with the ten powers (Buppxo) of 
which he (A’NANDO) was not a personal witness, for he (A’~anpo) himself has 
declared, *T have derived from Buono himself cighty-two thousand, (Dhammd) 
from the priesthood two thousand : these are.the eighty-four thousand Diammd, 

which are to be propagated by me.’ On this account, without him (the con- 

VOcATION) could not have beensheld. Hence, though he was a personage who 

had not yet fulfilled his destiny (by the attafament of arahat sanctification) being 
mevertheless of the greatest utility in the convocation on Dhammo, he was 
considered worthy of being selected by the théro (MAHA’KASSAPO)."" 

~ From what cause was it then that he was not selected ? 

That A’NaNvo might escape the reproaches of other (priests, that though they 

had attained the arahat sanctification they were excluded from the convoca- 

7 TION). “s , ™ 
"The théro (ManaA’kassapo) bore the most confiding affection for the revered 
A’NANDo : for instance, even when his hair had grown grey, addressing lim asa 
‘ Pe tp Bae “a = hoa ; < ae 
_ lad_would be caressed he would say, ‘* this child has yet to leara his destiny. 
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He (A’Nanpo) was a descendant of the Sdkya race; and the. brother: (cousin- 
german) of Tathdgato*, being the son of his father’s (SuDPHODANO's) younger 
brother (Doro’pano). Hence, lest some of the bhikklius prejudiced to a degree 
to consign them to the Chhanda-agati, should.raise the imputation that *' while 
there are many who had fulfilled their destiny and were patisambhidd (the state 
of perfect arnhathood) setting them’ aside, the théeo selects A‘NANDO, yet imper- 
fect as to his ultimate sanctification ;"" (on the one hand) averting such an nc. 
cusation, and, (on the other,) as the convocation could not have been held 
without A‘nanpo, he resolved ‘' it is owty with the concurrence of the bhikkhus 
themselves that 1 will include him,’’ and abstained from selecting him. 

Thereupon the bhikkhus of their own accord inade a supplication to him on ac- 
countof A’Nanpo. Thg bhikkhus thus ssed the venerable MAHA‘KASSAPO : 
** Lord! this revered A’Nanpo having attained a certain extent of Sanctification 
is not liable to the (four) agafi, viz. : Chandé, désé, bhayan and MéAd; and from 
the circumstance of both the Dhammo and Winayo having been fully acquired 
by him, by his personal communion with BuaGcawa’, therefore, @ lord ! let 
the théros select the said revered A’naNpbo also.’’ Thereupon the venerable Kas- 
SAPo did elect the said revored A’nanoo. Then together with this venerated per- 
son the (selected) théros became five hundred in number, 

_ To these théros this question presented itself; ‘‘ Where shall we hold the 
CONVOCATION on Dhammo and Winayo ?’' 

The decision wlecreon was ;—‘* Raéjagaha is a most opulent city, full of reli- 
gious edifices: it will be most proper that at Rajagaha we should keep our wassot, 
as well as hold the convocaTion on DAammé and Winayo; and that no other 
priest should resort to Rajagaha for the wasso."’ 

For what reason was it that it was so resolved ? 

. An order that no individual of the hostile party should interrupt this tAdwara- 
kammd (act of ours which ia to be effective for ages) by bis intrusion in the 


midst of the convocation. 
The venerable KassaAro, then explained himself {hus by a kammawdchan, 


which followed, or was to second to the naffi. 

a Revered ! let the priesthood attend to me. This is the sacred season ‘appro- 
pr eto the priesthood. The priesthood have to decide whether these five 
hundred bhikichus, keeping their wasso at Rdjagaha should hold a CONVOCATION 
on Diammo and Winayo, and whether it should be permitted to Ts Seaalaeg 
khus to keep ‘the wasso in Réjagaha. This is the’ natlig® — r 

wdchd is this. = mR et mo 
ered! let the priesthood attend to me. The sielesitlional does decide _ 

be, these five hundred bhikkhus, keeping their wasey at Rajagaha should hold | 
a CONVOCATrON on Diammo and Winayo, and that it shal: not be permitted eae 
any other priests to keep wasso in Rdjagaha-. To each individual revered per- ~ 
sonage to whom the selection of these five hundred bhikkhus, for the purpose — 
of holding a convocation on Dhammo and Winayo at Réjagaha, keeping the — 


One of the appelintions of Buddho, derived from Tatha dgato, literally ** who * 


sict'eouta like manner,’’ i, e. like the other Buddhos. 
i iy ‘season ‘from August to November, during ‘which period the pil- ~ 


of Buddhist priests are enjoined to be suspended.” © 
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wasso there, or the prohibition of keeping wasso at Rajagaha by any other bhik- 
khus, may-appear proper, let him remain silent: to whomsoever (the deci- 
sion) may not be acceptable, let him gpeak ont.’’ 

“ By (the silence of) the priesthood it is decided that these five nial 
priests are selected, for the purpose of holding a convocation at Réjagaha, 
keeping the wasso there, and jnterdicting all other bhikkhus from keeping wars 
in Réjagahta. To the priesthood (this orrangement) is acegptable; on that 
account alone they are silent. T shall act accordingly.’’ iPr. 

This kammawachd took place on the twenty-firat day after the pariniédadnan of 
Tathagato. BuaGcawa" expired on the foll moon day of the month Werdthoe 
at dawn. For seven days they made offerings of wromatic drugs, flowers, &c 
To these seven days were given the ap on ‘* Sddhukifanadiwasa'’ (joyous. 
festival days). * From that period f days, (i. e. during the second week,) 
the fire (applied) to the funeral pile would not ignite. For (the last) seven days 
(the cremation having been at length effected) having lined the santhégare hall 
(at Kusindrda? with lances, making it resemble the grating of a cage, they held 

, # festival of offerings to his didfu (relics. ) 

At the lapse of twenty-one days on the fifth day of @he increasing moop of - 
the month JetfAo the relics were divided for distribution. ° 

On this very day of the distribution of the didtu, to the assembled priesthood, 
(MAHA‘KASSAPO) imparting the reproach made by Sapnappo who was ordained 

» in his dotage, and proceeding to make his selection of bhikkhus in manner 
above detailed, adopted the aforesaid Aammawdcha. 

Having recognized this Aammawdcid the théro (Mama’Kassaro) thus address- 
ed the bhikkhus. ‘* Beloved, ye have leisure now for forty days. After that it 
will not be permitted to plead ‘ we have such and such excuses.’ On that ac- 
count, in this interval, whether it be an excuse in reference to any person being 
ill, am excuse in reference to your preceptor or ordainuing superior, or in refer- 
ence to your mother or father, or getting a refection dish, or a robe made, 
setting all such excuses asides complete whatever requires to be done.” 

The Atthakathd then proceeds to state that in that interval the 
théros dispersed in different directions, for the purpose of consoling 
the population of India, afflicted at the death of Buppito: Mana&xas- 
savo, repairing to Rdjagaha and A’NaNDo to Sdwatthi; and at the ap- 
pointed time reassembled at Rdjagaha. The narrative is thus resumed. 

They on the day of the full moon %f Asd/hi, baving held an updsatho (at Raja- 
gaha); on the first day after the full moon, assembling together commenced to 
keep their wasso. 

At that period there were eighteen great wihdros environing Rdjagaha and they 
were all filled with rubbish which bad fallen into, and accumulated io them", 
(during the absence of the bhikkbus.) On account of the (approaching predicted) 
‘parinididnan (of Buppno), all the bhikkhus, each carrying his own refection dish 
aud robe, and abandoning their wiiéros and parivénos had departed. 


=. 







* It will be subsequently scen that this congregation around Buppwo took place 
three montha before his predicted death. The wihéros at this period, therefore, 


had been left unoccupied for three months before, and sixty-one days after his death. 
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Itis also recorded (in the Singhalese Atthakathd) that the théros then forming 
a Aatiktdwatian (compact) together, came to the following resolution for the pur- 
pose of rendering adoration to the word of Buacawa’, as well as for the purpose 
of overcoming the doctrines of the TiffAiyd (heretics or professors of foreign 
faiths) —*‘ Let us devote ourselves to the reparations (of the sacred edifices). "The 
Tilthiya may say, ‘ the pupils of the priest Gonamo kept up their wihéros while 
their teacher was alive: on his death they have abandoned them'—they (the 
théros) apprehended this reproach." They also thus resolved in order that they 
might refute another reproach, viz: ‘*the enormous wealth bestowed by the great 
(in foundiog Buddhistical edifices) is lost.’" P 


Having formed this tn ai five hundred selected bhikkhus) 








entered into a datikgwattan. It is entioned in the Punchasatikakkhan- 
dakan of the Pifakattayan. ‘' Therean or, the théros thus sai@ (one to ano- 
ther): ‘ Beloved, the reparation of dilapidations is commended by Buacawa’. 
Wherefore, let us employ ourselves in the first month in repairing dilapidations ; 
in the middle month*, assembling together we will hold a convocaTIoON On the © 
Dhammo and Winayo.’"’ 

Qn the second day, @psiring to the palace gate, they took their station there. 
The rfja (Asa’TASAT?YY) approaching them and bowing down inquired : ‘* Lords 1 
why have ye come?” and asked if there was ony thing required which could be 
provided by him. The théros replied, ‘* artificers, for the purpose of effecting 
the repair of dilapidations at the eighteen great wihdros."’ The rija provided 
them with artificers. 

The théros having completed the repairs in the course of the first month, thus 
reported to the rféja. ‘* Mabf raja! the repuirs of the wilbaros being completed, 
we will now hold the convocation on Dhammo and Winayo.'’ ‘* Most excel- 

« ent, (replied the malaé rija,) ye may rely on me, let the executive part devolve 
on me, and the religious portion on you. Command me therefore, lords! what 
can I provide ?’’ f Maha rajat a place of assembly for the théros who are to hold 
the convocation.” ‘! Where lords! am I to provide it?’’ “ It will be pro- 

per to do so at the entrance to the Satfapanni cave on the side of the WebsAdara 
mountain.’ Replying, ‘* Willingly lords 1" The réja AsaA’TASATTO, causing to 
‘be prepared a hall, as if executed by the (celestial artificer) Wissakamwo, having 
exquisitely constructed walls, pillars, and flights of steps, embellished with 
representations of festoons, of flowers and of flower-creepers, rivalling the 
splendour of the decorations of his palace, and imitating the magnificence of the 

_ mansions of the déwos, the abodegitself of tht goddess Simi (splendour), attrnct- 
ing the gaze of déwos and men, as 4 solitary pond (in a desert) attracts the fea- 
thered tribe, the accumulated repository of the admiration of the world, perfect~ 
ed it with every procurable precious material, and having the same decorated | 
with suspended festoons of flowers, beautiful curtains so light that they floated | 
in the air, like unto the palace of Brana’, the icterior of which is depicted 
with rubies, with garlands of fiowers and exquisitely finished ; having also seve- | 
ral stories ; and further, in that hall, causing to be raised for the five hundred 

| priests, five hundred invaluable and appropriate carpetted scats, os well as the 4 

“ theréeanan (the chief théro's pulpit) on the southerm side facing the north, and — 
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the Dihammdsandn (preaching pulpit) in the centre of the hall facing the eust, 
fitted for the sanctified Buppno himself; and thereon placing an ivory fan,— 
sent this message to the priesthood: ‘* Lords | my task is performed.,"! 

On that day, some of the pri ite made this remark concerning the revered 
A’sanpo,. * In this congyegationof priests there is a certain bhikkhu who goes 
ebout diffusing a pestilentialodour,.’? The théro A‘NANDO on hearing this, felt 
Geeply mortified, and said ‘(to himself) ** in this congregatioa of bhikkhus there 
is no priest who goes about diffusing a pestilential odour. Most assuredly, 
these persons speak thus in reference to no other than to me.’” Others agein 
Said: ‘© evered! the CONVOCATION is to-morrow, but as thou art deficient in 
the perfection (of the state of ara d) and hast still thy allotted task to 
accomplish; om that account, it wi fe fitting for thee to attend the meeting, 
do not provrastinate therefore (i ect thyself).'" The revered A’nanpo 
thereupon thus (meditated): ‘* the meeting is to-morrow: should I. who “am 
defective in sanctification, repair.to the assembly to-morrow, it would he highly 
unbecomipg."’ Spending the greater part of the night in meditation on the 
kdyagastdsatiyd, towards dawn, he descended from the peripatetic hall of medi- 
tation; and retired into the wihdro, saying, ‘‘ I wilf/repose myself.” He was 
in the act of reclining, but before his head could touch the pillow, in that pre- 
cise instant, his mind extricated itself from the dominion of sin, being the con- 
dition of subjection to transmigration, (i. e. attained arshathood.) . 

This A’NaANDo, after having past thus the greater part of the night in peri- 
patetic meditation still apprehended that he was incapable of attaining the 
perfection of sanctification. ‘* Most assuredly, (said he) Baacawa’ himself 
hus said to me: ‘ A’wanpo! thou art a pious person: by perseverance perfect 
thyself: thou wilt shortly become sanctified !’ a declaration of Buppx#o admits 
of no qualification. My own exertion must be over-auxious. By that procedure 
my mind evinces a yacillation, (implying a mistrust of the prediction) let me 
therefore repress my over-anxiety to the proper bounds.'* Descending there- 
“pon from the peripatetic hall, he repaired to the place provided for washing 
the feet. Having washed (his feet) there, he entered the wihfiro, and seating 
himself on his bed, he said “* let me rest myself for a moment.” In the act 
of throwing his body on his couch, his feet just raised from the ground and 
before his head reached the pillow, in that interval, his mind emancipated itself 
from the dominion of sin, The attainment of arahathood of this théro wags 
effected therefore exempted from the four triyépatha. From this ciroumstance, 
whenever it may be asked ‘‘ Wh&t bhikkhu das ever attained arahathood neither 
reclining, nor sitting, nor standing, nor walking ?’' it will be proper to reply : 
** A’nanpo théro did.”’ : 

_ On the second day, being the fifth of the (increasing) moon, the priests havy- 









ing made their meal, and safely laid aside their paird (refection dishes) and 
_ (extra) robes, assembled at the hall of the paamata CONVOCATION. 


théro A’nanpo, who had attained the arahathood, also repaired to the 


. : ing. ‘‘ How did he go?’ saying to himself, ** Now I am qualified to enter 





i © the midst of the assembly’’ with the greatest delight, adjusting his robe 
20 as to leave one shoulder bare, he presented himself, like unto a palmira 
nut detached from its stalk ; like unto a ruby enfolded in a red shawl; like unto 
the full moon risen in the cloudless sky; like unto the flower expanding its 
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pollen and feathered leaf, warmed by the ray of the morning sun,—as if pro- 
claiming the attainment of the sanctification of arahat, by the extreme sanctity, 
purity, brilliancy and splendour of his own copatenance. 

On beholding him, this_refiection occurred to the venerable MABA’‘KASSAPO. 
** Surely this beloved A’nanpo has attained erahathood : if the divine teacher 
had been alive he weuld most certainly have greeted A’sanvo with ‘ sdd/rus ;" 
let me therefore welcome him with the ‘ sédius’ which would have been 
bestowed on him by the divine teacher :’' and he greeted him three times with 
** sddhu J?" , 

The Majjhima-bidnakd (priests who had learned to rehearse the Pitakat- 
fayan only as far as the Majjhimanikéya)opemayked “* A’xanpo théro in order 
that he may indicate Wis attainment -arahathood makes his appearance 
unattended by (other) priests.’’ 

The bhikkhus according to their seniority ranged themselves, each on his 
Own appropriate seat, leaving A’NANDO’s place unappropriate: and seated 
themselves. | - 

- On some of them inquiring ‘‘ Whose seat is this?'"’ ‘* A’nanpo's’’ was the 
reply; and ‘* Where is fie gone to?" At this instant, the théro thus decided, 
“this is the moment for my entrance,”’ and for the purpose of manifesting his own 
thdwandn (sanctified state) diving into the earth, exhibited himself in the pulpit 
reserved for himself. Some again say, he came through the air and took his 
seat. Be it this, or be it that, having most fully satisfied himself that it was 
he, the greeting conferred on him by the venerable Magsa’KASSArO was most 
proper. 

On the arrival of thia revered personage the théro MAauna’xAssAPo thus ad- 
dressed the priesthood :— 

‘* Beloved! which shall we rehearse in convocation first, the Dhammo or the 
Winayo ?”’ = 

The bhikkhus replied: ‘‘ Lord! Mana’xassaro ! it is the Winayo which is 
the life of the sévandén of BuppHo. When Winayp is at an end, sdsandn is at 
anend. Therefore let us rehearse the Winayo first.’’ 

_ * Making whom the Chief :" 
oon nae, cenerable Ura'ut."" oe 
** Why,—would not A’nanvo be worthy °’’ 
“ Not that he is not worthy; but because while the omniscient Buppno 
j self was living, on account of his knowledge of the text of the Wineyo, he 
had conferred that office on the generable Cea’, saying ‘ Bhikkhus, of my 
disciples, who are the sustainers of Winayo, the aforesaid Ura’ ct, 1s the chief :’ 
on that account, let us reliearse the Winayo receiving it from the théro Upa‘tr.” 






Thereupon the théro (Mana’kassaro) for the purpose of interrogating on 
Winayo, assigned to himself that task ; and the théro Ura’r1 was appointed for 
eo + of.expoundip it. | v> » — 
| ye Rag ag Ey proceeding in convocation). The v erable 
[AHA’KASSAPO ‘thas addressed the priesthood: ** Beloved! Tet the p sthood 
attend to me. This is the appointed time (for the convocation) : I am about 
to terrogate Urpa’tt on the Winayo."’ The venerable Upa'tr ulso addressed the 
viesthood, “Words! let the priesthood attend to me. This is the time dp- 
pointed for the priesthood ; interrogated on the Winayo, by the venerable Mana’- 

KASSAPO, I am about to propound it.”’ * 
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Having thus imposed on himsclf that office, the venerable Ura‘tr rising; ad- 
justing his robe so as to leave one shoulder bare, and taking up the ivory-wrought 
fan, and bowing down to the senior priests, took his seat on the Diammdsanan 
(before described). ~~ 
« Thereupon the théro Mawma‘Kassapo taking his seat on the TAdrdsanan in- 
terrogated the venerable Ura’ti ou Wi inayo. 

e * Beloved Ura‘’ii! where Was the first Pardjikan propounded : Sh 

* Lord! at Wésali."’ 

‘ Who gave occasion to it ?’’ 


** [t originated in reference to (the priest) Supinno, a Adlanda youth,”’ 
« On what account ?’’ 


~“ On account of his committ®g fappiecation."’ 
The vengable Mana’KAssaro oat the Venerable Ura’r on the 
contents of Pathaman Pdrdjikan, its origin, the party concerned, the exhorta- 
tion made, the sequel or application of the exhortation, and the result as to the 
conviction or the acquittal. The vencrable Ura‘’t1, who had beem interrogated 
on each of these points, explained (them). 

** Is there or is there not (resumed MAHA‘KASSAPQ) in reference to this Pat- 
Aaman Pdardjikan any thing either to be omitted, or to be added."’ 

‘* There is nothing in the words of the sanctified Boppao which ought to 
be omitted. The Tathdgaté utter not a single unmeaning syllable. In the words 
however of the déwos and of the disciples of Buppno there may be that which 
should be omitted. 

The théros who held the pHAMMo conNvocATiIoNn rejected that (which should 
be omitted), that which was to be added was to be found in all parts, accord- 
ingly whatever was requisite to be added in any part, they did introduce the 
same. 

‘* But what was that?’’ either ‘‘ at that period’’ or ‘* at that particular” 
period,’ or ‘‘ thereafter’’ or ‘‘ on his having so said,"" om ‘‘ he thus spoke,’’ 
and other similar expressions, only requisite for the connection of the sense. 
Having thus introduced tifat which was requisite to be added, they concluded 
this Pathaman Pardjixan. 

While the Pathaman Pdardjikan was in progress of rehearsal in convocation 
(by MAHA’KASSAPO and Ura‘x1, the rest of) the five hundred arahan/a who were 
selected for the convocation, chaunted forth the same, passage by passage. At 
the very instant their chaunt commenced with the words ‘‘ the sanctified* Bup- 
_pHo dwells in-Wéranjd,"’ the gepat earth as if offering up its ‘‘ sédhus’’ quaked 

from the abyss of the waters under the earth. 

‘They, in the very same manner, haying gone through the (four) chatan P4rd- 
Jikdni ordained that that (portion of the Pitakatftayan) should be called ‘* Pard- 
jikakandan"” (section). 

- The thirteen Sanghddiséséd they ordained should be called the “ Téravakan."" 
~~ ‘The first two SikkAd, they ordained should be called ‘* Ariyatdni."’ 
The next thirty Sikkhd, they ordained should be called the “ Nissaggiyé 
‘Péchit hittiydni.”’ 

(These four constitute the ‘' Pdrdjika.'’) 
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The next ninety-two Sikkhd they ordained should be called the " Pdchitti- = 
yéni.”"" 

The next four SikkAd, they ordained should be called the *‘ Patiaasintyih. hd 

- (These two constitute the Pdchiltiyan). 
The next seventy-five SikkAd, they ordained should be called ** Sekhiydni.’"* 

The seven Dhamma they ordained should be onlled ‘* Addhikarana-samathd.”’ 

- (These two constitute the CAdlawaggo). © 

Thus authenticating these two hundred and twenty SikkAd, they ordained that : 
they should constitute the ** Mahdwibhango."’ At the completion of the arahe- 
wibAango, as in the former instance, the great earth quaked. 

They then resolved that the first ht SikkhGpadani in the BAikkAuni- 
wibhango should form the ‘« Pérajikan ti® BAikkAuniwidhango). 
| The (next) seventeen Sikkhdapadéni, onstituted the “ Safftagasatan."" = 

‘The next thirty SikkAdpaddni they constitute the Nissaggiya-Pachittiydni. — 

The (next) one hundred and sixty-six SitkAdpadéni they constituted the 
* Pdchittiydni”’ (of the Bhitkhuni-wibhango)- ° 

The next eight SikkAdpadani they constituted the ‘* Patidesaniydni."* 

- The (next) seventy-five Sitkhdpadani, they constituted the ‘* Sekhiydni.*' ° 

"The seven Dhammd they constituted the Adhikaranasamatha. 

Thus suthenticating these three hundred and four Sikkhdpadani*® as the 
RAikkhuni-wibhango, they decided that this whhato-wibhango (double wibhanyo) 
should be divided into sixty-four Bidénawdrat. At the termination of the 

| Ubhato-wibhengo as before described, the great earth quaked. 

| In the same manner having rehearsed in convocation, the ‘* Khandhakan"’ 
(also called Mahdwaggo) containing eighty BAdnawdra ; and the ** Paériwdrdn,"" al 
containing twenty-five Bhdnawérd they constituted this, ‘* Winayo-Pitakan."’ 
_ At the conclusion of the Winayo-Pitakan also, as before stated the earth quaked. 
“ ‘They consigned the same to the venerable Ura‘tt himeelf, saying “ expound 
this to thy pupils."’* 

At the termination of the convocation on the Winaya-Pitakaén, the théro 
Ura’tr laying aside the ivory fan, and descending ftom the Dhammdsanan and 
bowing down to the priests senior (to himself), resumed his place on thie” seat 
individually prepared for him. 

“The convocation on Winayo having terminated the venerable Milseadens: S5APO 
desirous of holding the convocation on Diammo, thus addressed the bhikkhus, 
| What individual i is most fit to be appointed the chief of the ConvocaTion on 
Dihammo, by the members of this convocaTiog: 2M on Mees eh 32 - 

The bhikkhus replied ‘* Appoint the théro A’nanvo the chief." wut 

‘Thereupon the venerable MAnHA’KASSAvO thus explained himself to the 
priesthood: “* Beloved ! let the priesthood attend tome. This is das appointed 
ter ae Ae . wy peiaep th ee ares 
© These ¢ Sikkhdpadini are dispersed throug 
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time for the priesthood (to hold their CONVOCATION). I am about to interrogate 
A‘NANDO on Diammo."' , 

The revered A‘wAwpo then addressed the priesthood. ‘* Lords! let ‘the 
priesthood attend to me. This ‘is the appointed time for the priesthood, 
interrogated by the venerable MA®A’KASSAPO, I atm about to expound the 
Dhammo."" 

e The venerable A’nanpo*thén rising from his seat, and adjusting his robés so 
as to leave ope shoulder bare, and bowing down to the senior bhikkhus, took 
his place in the Diammdsanan, holding wp the ivory-wrought fan. 

The venerable MANnA’KASSAPO next asked, ‘* Beloved! which Pitako shall 
we rebearse first 7" 

‘* Lord! the Sutfantad Pitako ™@ 

‘(In the Sutlanta Pitdko there 
first ?'" . 

* Lord | the Dighasangili.”’ 

‘* In the Dighasanyili, there are thirty-four Sutidéni, composihg the three 
Wagg4d, among them which Waggo first ?’ 

'* Lord! the Silakkhanda-waggo."" e 

** In the Silakkhanda-wagyo, there are thirteen Suttanté, which Sudéan first?” 

‘* Lord! the Brahmajdla-sutian."’ 

‘* Let us then rehearse first that Suffan which is embellished with the three 
Stiaéni, which triumphed over the various heretical faiths, sustained by hypo- 
crisy and fraud ; which unraveled the doctrinal tissue of the sixty-two heterodox 
sects, and shook the earth together with its ten thousands component parts."’ 

Thereupon the venerable Maga’Kassaro thus addressed the venerable 
A’/NANDO. 

** Beloved! A’NANDo! where did (Buppo) deliver the Brahmajdlan ?”' 

‘* Lord! between Rdajagata and Néfanda, in the palace situated in the Amba- 
littAikad (mango grove.)’’ - 

“* Who gave rise to it?" 

“* Suprryo, the parilbdjako, and the youth BaauMAvarro.”’ 

‘* What was the subject ?’’ 

‘* The praise of virtue.’' 

The venerable Mawa’xassaro then inquired of the venerable A’nanpo the 
origin of the Brahmajdian—the individual concerned, and the subject. 

The venerable A’wanpo explained them. At the termination of his exposition, 
the five hundredvarahanta chaunted it forth, and as described in the former in- 
stance, the earth quaked. ia 

~Having thus rehearsed the Brahmajdlan, then in succession, together with the 
Brahmajdlan, all the thirteen Suftdni having been rehearsed in the prescribed 
form of interrogation and explanation, viz: ** Beloved A’wanpo! where did 
(Buppno) deliver the Samdnnaphalan suttdn,"' and authenticated the same, they 
called that portion the “ Silakkhandawaggo.”" 

Having then rehearsed Mahdwaggo, and lastly the Pétiwaggo and thus com-— 
pleting the rehearsal of the three Wagga comprising the thirty-four Suffdni, 
amounting to sixty-four BAdnawdré of the text; and calling the same (collec- 
tively) the Dighanikdyo, they consigned the same to the charge of the venerable 
A’sanpo, saying, ‘' Propound this to thy pupils." 
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In the next place, holding their conwvocav1on (on «the Majjhima-nikdyo 
amounting to eighty BAdnawdrd, they consigned the same to the disciples of the 
(deceased) Sa’airutro, the chief minister of. piormmatien saying, *' Charge your- 
selves with, and propound, this."’ | 

In the next place, holding their CONVOCATION on the Sanguffa-nikdygo, 
amounting to one hundred BAdnawérd, they consigned the same to Mana‘’xas- 
saro, saying, ‘‘ Lord! propound this to thy puptls#" ~ 

In the next place (lastly) holding their convocaTion on the Anguttra-nikdyo, 
amounting to one hundred and twenty BAdnawdrd, consigned the same to the 
théro Anu’RADDHO, saying, ‘* Propound this to thy pupils.'’ 

The Dh@émmasangani-Wibhangan, Kathdwatthun, Puggalén-Déthuyamakan 
and Patthdédman, (compose that which calfed the ‘‘ Abhidhammo."" Having 
=~ held a convocation on (this oa of) the text, the uniygreally lauded 

iment of refined wisdom, the five hundred erahanfé chaunted forth (its title) 
calling it the ‘*‘ Adjidhamma-pitako"' as before described, the earth quaked. 

Thereafter the J¢iakan, Mahdniddéso, Chilanidddso,. Patisambhidémaggo, 
Suttanipato, Dhammapadan-uddénan, Itiwuttakan, the Wiméra ‘and ‘Pétawatthé, 
as well as the TAéra and Whéri-gathéd having also been rehearsed, as aportionof 
the text, and having given it the name (collectively) of Khuddagantho, the 
Dighabhanakd priests assert, that they were included i: the CONVOCATION, 
in the same Aéjidhammo, while the Majjhimabidnakd priests maintain that 
together with the Chariydpitakan, Apaddnan and Buddhawanso, the whole of the 
Khuddaganthé were included in the Suftantapitako. - 

Thus, the whole word of BunpHo by its (ras6) design is ‘‘ one single class ;"’ 
by its division into Diammo and Winayo consists of ‘* two classes ;"’ by its ~ 
division into first, middle and last, as well as by its division into the (three) 
Pitakdni, o of ** three classes ;*' by its division into NVikdya’ of *' five classes ;"’ 
by its division into Angdni of ‘‘ nine classes :"’ and by its division into DAam- 
makhandé of * eighty-four thousand classes."’ 

Why is it, by its ‘‘ design,’ one single class ? 

Because from the moment the supreme omnisciefit buddhohood was attained 
by 1 Baacawa’, till by his having terminated the course of transmigration, he 
achieved final a by his nidbdnan, in which interval a period of forty-five 
years. elapsed, all that was said (by him) whether to déwos, men, néga or yakkhd 
‘as well monitory as illustrative, had but ‘* one single design,"’ the end being 
supreme beatitude. Thus, by its ‘‘ design,’’ it is ‘* one single class."’ 

Why does it by the Dhammo and Winayo @ivision, consist of | “ two classes ?'' 
_.The y e whole being divided into, ard called ‘‘ Dhammo"' and ** Winayo,”” numeral 
computstion ‘(makes it so); the ‘Winaya-pitakan (alone) composes the Winayo ; 
the reat of the word of Buppxo is denominated Dhammo, as well as for the reason 
that he , (Mana’KASSAPO). had said, ‘* It would be most proper that we should 
hold a LOM OCATION on Dhammo and Winayo ; that I should interrogate ‘Ura’ 41 
‘on Win 0, and that I ‘should interrogate A’/NANDO on Dhammo.’ ‘Thus by 
the division into ua Dhammo and Winayo,"’ it consists “ of two classes.’? 
Why does it by the division into first, ealneley and last, ‘* consist of three 
classes ?'” — ol lege eel «<n sobs 
‘Because the whole consists of three divisiol is 
the middle (or central) words of Bupnno, and 
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The carta are the first words of Bupono® : 
aT Antkajétisanséran sandhdéwessan anibbisan 
Gahakdgrakan, gawésanto dukkhdjatis punappunan : 
Gahakdraka / ditthosi : punna géhan na kdahasi ; 
. Sabbdté phdsukd bhaggd: gahakitan thisankhitan ; 
Wisankhara-gatan chittan, tanidnan khaytimajjdgd ! 

“« Performing my pilgrimige through the (sansard) eternity of countless ex- 
istences, in sorrow, have I unremittingly sought in vain the artificer of the abode 
(of the passions) (i. e. the human frame). Now O artificer! art thou found. 
Henceforth no receptacle of sin shalt thou form—thy frames (literally ribs) 
broken ; thy ridge-pole shattered ; the soul (or mind) emancipated from liahi- 
lity to regeneration (by a es annihilated .the dominion of the 
passions."” « | 

These are the “ first words of BuppHo."" 

There are some persons who maintain, that the gdtha commencing with the 
words, Vadg havé pdtu-bhawanti dhammd “ most assuredly in due course the 
dhammd will descend (be revealed)’’ which are in the Kiandfé ‘section) were 
also a part of the hymn of joy composing the first words of Buppnro. 

This gdéthé of joy of him who had attained the state of omniscience, by his 
own felicitous intelligence, and who had watched the progress of the Pachayd- 
karan be it understood, was delivered on the day after the full moon. 

What he (BuppxHo) said at the moment he was passing into parinibbgnan 
{reclining between the two sal-trees at Ausinéra, on the full moon day of the 
month Wésdko,— Handaddne, bhikkhawé! dmantaydmi wé; wiyadhammd san- 
khérd appamddéna sampdadétha. “‘ Now, O bhikkhus ! 1 am about to conjure you 
(for the last time) : perishable things are transitory : without procrastination earn 
(nibbdnan).*' These were his “* last words.". Whatever has been said by him 
between those two are his ‘* middle words.’’ Thus by the classification into “ caene 
first,’ “‘ the middle,"’ and the *‘ last words,”’ it consists of “* three classes.’ 

How does it by the Pitaka division, become the ‘* three Pitaka."’ 

The whole being divided into the Winayo-Suttant4 and Adhjidhammo, becomes 
three sections. Including therein both what was and} what was not authenti- 
cated in the FIRST CONVOCATION,—viz. the two PdlimokkAgni—the two Wibhan- 
gani, the twenty-two KhandakAd, and the sixteen Pariwdrd. This (portion) was 
called the ‘* Winaya- Pitako.”” 

The collection of thirty-four Songhai commencing with the Brahmajdlan is 
the ‘* Dighanikdyo.”” 

a The collection of one hundred and fifty-two Sutiantd, commencing with the 

iyaya is the ‘* Majjhimanikdyo.”" 
The collection of seven thousand seven hundred and sixty Suttantd, com- 
mencing ‘with the Oghakarana suffan, is the ‘* Sanguttanikdyo.”’ 
= The c ollection of ‘nine thousand five hundred and fifty-seven suffanié, com- 
eiting with the Chittapariyédénan is the “* Anguttaronikgyo.” = 


-*Utterea at the instant of his os buddhohood under the bo-tree at Uru- 

wéla now  Buddhagayé._ 
} er, clamaiiny rat yi oi added, as before. deseribed, 
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The Kiuddakanikéyo consists of fifteen sections, by being divided into KAnud- 
dakapdtan, Dhammapadan, Uddnan, Ittuwattakan, Sulfanipdtan, WindyawatthdG, 


Pétawatthu, Théragatha, Thérigéthéd, Jétakan, Widdéso, Patisambhidé, Apa- 
danan, Buddhawanso and Chariydpitako. 


This is called ‘‘ Suttanta Pitako.’’ ° 

The Dhammasanghe; the Wibhango, Dhétukathd, Puggalo, Kathéwatiu, Ya- 
makan and Patthdnan. These were called the ‘* Athidammapitako,”’ ° 

In regard to the Winayo, it is said, Wiwidha wisésanayalté ; Winayanatochéwa 
kéyawdchdnan winayatthawidéhi ayan Winayo ‘* Winaydli’’ akkhaté. 

This Winayo, is called ‘‘ Winayo'’ by those versed in the Winayo, because 
it comprises various conflicting doctrines as well as controls the acts and words 


of men. ‘‘ Various’ because the «ies comprises five classes of Uddégo 










and the Pardjiko is only the first of ction comprising =the geven A'paftti. 
Tt has (separate) Mati*ka (indexes) c ning conflicting rules in the Wi- 
bhango and other sections, as well as ‘‘ subsequent’’ or ‘‘ supplementary"’ rules of 
opposite tefdencies, both of increasing strictness and of modifging laxity. 
Moreover, from its prescribing rules for controling the misconduct of men, 
in deed as well as in woyl, it thence ‘‘ controls the acts and words of men,’’ and ® 
on that account, it being both ‘*‘ various’’ and ‘* conflictiag’’ and as it ‘‘ controls 


deeds and words,”' it is called ‘‘ Winayo."’ For this reason this designation was 
adopted as expressive of its contents. 


In regard to the Suffdni, it is said :— 
Itaranpana, Atthanan, stichanato ; siwatiato pasawanatéthdé, stidanato, sulténd 
sultasabhdyatocha suttan, ‘* suttanti’’ akkhdtan. 
| “The next: the suffan is called suffan from its precise definition of rights ; 
| from “its exquisite tenor; from its collective excellence, as well as from its 
| everflowing richness; from its protecting, (the good) and from its dividing, as 
* if with a line. 

Here, ** It preisely defines’’ by its distinguishing one’s own rights from 
those of other persons. ‘* It has an exquisite tenor’’ from its having been pro- 
pounded in a strain profitable to those subject to “the control of Winayo. It 
is stated, that it possesses ‘‘ collective excellence’’ because it collects together 
its contents, like a harvest-produce is gathered. It is said ‘' it overflows'’ be-» 
cause it is like unto the milk streaming from acow. Itis said “* it protects’’ 
because it is a safe-guard. It is said ‘‘ it divides as with a live’’ because as 
the line (suttan) is (a mark of definition) to carpenters, so is this (suttan, a 
rule of conduct) to the wise. In the same manner that flowets strung together ’ 
op a line are neither scattered nor lost, so are the precepts which are herein con- 
‘tained united by this (suttan) line. 

_ For this reason, this designation was adopted as expressive of the nature 
of its contents. 

In regard to the Abhidhammo, it is said :-— 

Fé ettha wuddhimanta salbkkhand pijité, parichchhinnd wuttédhi kécha 
pas ‘* Abhidhammo" téna akkhdto. 
. ck this case, be there any ** dhammd"’ profound in import, glorious in form, 
celebrated by their renown, and divested of ambiguity, and worthy of being ; 
“designated * adfi,"” thence they would be called “* Abhidhammo."” | This word 
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‘ adhi’ will be found prefixed to each of the forancine (attributes of) pre-eminence, 
glory, celebrity and perspicuity. 


(Here follow a series of quotations showing the instances in 
which the prefix ‘ Abhi’ has been so used.) P 


e Be it understood that those who are versed in the contents of the ‘ Pita. 
kan" (chest) from its being the (BhAdjanan) vessel io which the text is contained, 
as well as from the circumstance of the Winayo arid the rest (Sutfanta and 
Abhidhammo) being also comprised therein, call it ‘ Tayo,’ Three."’ 


(Here follows another series of quotations and further i oad 
tions illustrative of the word Pitakan.) 


‘« How dog it by the Nikdyo division écome of * five Glestek 29 8 

"The whole being divided into Dighanikdyo, Majjhimanikdyo, Sanyut- 
fanikdyo, Angutlaranikdéyo, and Kihuddakanikdyo, it becomes of five classes. 

** It is reagorded (in the former Atthakathd.) 

‘* To that (book) which contained thirty-four Sut/anfdéd composing three Waygo, 
being the first compiled, the name ‘ Dighanikdyo’ waseiven."’ 

*“ From what circumstance did it obtain the name of Dighanikdyo ?" 

** It is called * Digha’ (long) from its containing a collection of the long 
Suttantéd ; and Nikdyo from its being an ‘ assemblage’ of numerous ( Suffanté), 
for instants it is ssid of the word Nikdyo, ‘ O bhikkhus! never have I beheld 
a single *‘ Nikdyo’’ like that of the thoughts, nor O bhikkhus! a “ Nikdayo" 
like that of the animal creation, nor like that of the physical world.’ In these 
various ways, both in sacred and profane language, is this word applied. In 
reference to the other Nifdyo also, the same construction is to be placed on the 
word ‘ Nikdyo.’’’ 

‘* Why is it called the MajjAimo Nikdyo f'' 

** It is a Nikéyo composed of one hundred and fifty-two Sutfantd of ( Majjhi- 
mo) middling or moderate length, commencing with the Suffan called the * Af@- 
lapaniydya,’ aod classified into fifteen Waggo."’ 

‘* Why is it called the Sanyutta Nikdyo ?’’ 

‘* From its being (Sanyutfa) classed together under different heads, com- 
mencing with the Déwafé-Sanyuttan, containing the A’ghafaranan as the first 
Suttan (of that Sanyutian), and comprising altogether seven thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-two Suftantd,"’ 

“* Why is it called the Angutta®a Nikdyo 2" 

‘* Because it is classed (* Angatirikawaséna’) under different heads, (or Angad 
members,) each progressively increasing in number, the first only containing 
the CAitfapariydddnan, and altogether comprisiog nine thousand seven bundred 
and fifty-seven Suffanfd."’ 

‘4 Why is it called Khuddaké Nikdyo?” | 

4* Because it comprises exclusively of the four Nitdyo (above mentioned) all 






that remained of the words of Buppmo, being the whole of the Winayo and 


Abhidhammapitakan, and the fifteen sections (of the erm paisteayeemre with 
me Eandhapatan as formerly explained." 


“« Thus by the division of Nikdyos they are five."’ Se ee 
a ow does it by the Angd division consist of nine classes >”’ 
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** The whole of the foregoing comprising in it the niné « divisions are, the Sdtian, 
Géyyan, Weyydkaran, Gathé, Udanan, Itiwouttakan, Jétakan, Abbhutadhammo 
and the Wedattan, . 

“ The Suttan it is to be understood, contains, the two Wibhangd and (two) 
Niddésa, the Khandako and Pariwéro, andin the Suffanipdto, the Mangalasut- 
fan, Ratana sutian, Nialaka suttan as well as the TPuwataka suffan, and all the 
other discourses of Tathdgato bearing the signification of * Sufttan.' 

“ Be it understood further that the Gdyyan contains every Suéfan composed 
in Gafhg (metre) together with (its prose portions). The whole of the Sangut- 
fako consists throughout of that description Ms composition being Gdthd toge- 
ther with prose.) 

“* The Weyydkaranan be it <aienslcasits of the whole o& AsdAidhamma 
Pitako, the Suttanté not composed in Gd#hd, and the words of Bunpno which 
are not classified under any of the other eight Angdni. 

“* Be it khown the GdtAd consists of the Diammapadéni, Théraggtha, Theri- 
gGthéd and those unmixed (detached) Gdihdéd not comprehended in any of the 
above named Sdttantd. « 

‘The Udanan be it known, consists of the cighty-two Sdifanid delivered (by 
Buppuo) in the form of hymns of joyous inspiration. 

** The Itfliwattakan, be it understood, comprises the one hundred and ten 
Sutianta4 which commence with the words: ‘ It was thus said by Buaacawa’,’ 

a The Jdétakan, be it understood, comprises the five hundred and fifty Jéfa- 
kdni (thcarnations of Buppxo) commencing with the Appanakajatakan. 

“' The Abhutadhammo, be it understood, comprises all the Saéffanfd contain. 
ing the miracles and wonders, commencing with such expressions as * bhik- 
khos.* These miraculous and wondcrous dhamm4d (powers) are vouchsafed to 
*‘ A’/NANDO.' 

The Widatlan; be it understood, consists of the Citlawédattan, the Mahd- 
wédattan, the Sammaditthi, the Sakkapanhd, the Sankhdrabhajaniya, the Mahd- 
punndman, as well as the whole of those Sé@fttant@ which have conferred wisdom 
and j isy on those who heard them. | 

4* Thus by the classification into Angdni, it consists of nine divisions.’ 

a How does it by the Dhammakkhando division consist of eighty-four thou- 

sand portions 52”? 
 ** 1¢ comprises the whole word of Buppno. (It has been said hy A’NANDO,) 
Dwésitan, Buddhaté gantun dwésahassdni (hikkAuto, chaturdsill sahassdni 
yé mé dhammd pawattito, ‘1 recéfved from Buoppwo himeelf eighty-two thou- 
‘sand; and from the bhikkhus two thousand ; these are the eighty-four thousand 
dhammé maintained by me.’ By this explanation of the Dhammakkhando it 
consists of eighty-four thousand divisions. A Suffan in which one subject 
e is treated (or literally consists of one joint) is called Ekédhammakkhando. 
ete | akkhando which trents of a plurality of subjects, or consists of 
is called by the number (of these subjects 
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** Thus this word of Buppuo, from its being left undivided, is by its ‘ design’ 
one single class. By its division into DAammo and Winayo, it consists of two 
classes, and so forth; and having been separated and arranged by the sanctified 
priesthood,-bavying Mana*Kassaro for their chief who held the convocation, 
this classification has been definitively ordained, viz. thus ‘ this is the Déam- 
mo, ‘this the Winayo,’ * thjs the Patand buddha wachanan,” ‘ this the Maj- 
jhima buddha wachanan,' ‘this the Pachima buddha wachanan,’ *‘ this the 
Winaya pitakan,’ * this the Sdtfa pitakan', * this the Abhidhamma pitakan,' 
‘this the Diyhanikdyo,’ and so forth to the Khuddhanikdyo, ‘ these the Sét- 
fantd,” ‘ these the Angdmi,’ and ‘ these eighty-four thousand DAammakkhando. 

"* This was not all, for moreover, having established the further several anbdi- 
visions of classifications of Udddnan, go, Peydlan, Eakanipdto, Dakanipdto 
and so forth (f Nipaté), the Sanyutfan, Panasd, as set forth in the three 
Pitakani, the ConvVOCATION was closed in seven months. 

** At the conclusion of this CoNvVOCATION or its being announced ‘ this reli- 
gion of the @eity gifted with ten powers had been rendered effective to endure 
» tor five thousand years, by the théro MAwWA’KASSAPo,’ from the exuberance of 
* its exultation, as if pouring forth its ‘ sadMus’ the greaPearth, from the abyss 
of the waters under the earth, in various ways quaked, (from east to west ;) 


requaked (from north to south); and quaked again (from ZenifA to Nadir) ; 
and various miracles were manifested. 





‘(This is called the ‘ Patima Sangiti? (e1nst CONVOCATION). It is also 


(called) in this world, from its having been conducted by five hundred persons, 
Panchasatikéd Sangili, the (CONVOCATION OF FIVE HUNDRED), and because it 
was ‘exclusively held by the théros, it is likewise called the Tur’arKka’.’' 


A table of the Pali version of the Pitakattayan. 
WINEYAPITAKO, * a 
Consists of the following sections. 

1. Pardjiké, 191 leaves of Jeand 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 inches 
loug. 

2. Pachitinan, 154 leaves of 9 and 10 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 9 
inches long. 

8. Chilawaggo, 195 leaves of 8 and 9 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 
inches long. 

4. sh yan key he leaves of 8 mre 9 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 inches 
te 

. Pariwérd, 146 leaves of 10 and - lines on tach side, cach leaf 1 foot, 9 inches 
long. ~- 
ABHIDHAMMAPITAKO, 

dual Consists of the following sections. 

1. idimanmneted; 72 leaves of 10 lines op each side, cach leaf 2 fect 4 inches long. 
2. Wibhangan, 130 leaves of 8 lines on cach side, cach leaf 2 feet, 4 inches long. 
3. Kathdwatthu, 151 leaves of 
iy 28 leaves of 8 lines on each side, cach leaf 2 feet, 4 inches long. 
| 31 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet, 4 inches long. 

: 1 leaves of 10 lines on each side, each leuf 2 feet, 4 inches loug. 
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SUTTAPITAKO, 
Consists of the following sections. “es 
1. Dighanikdyo, 292 leaves of 8 lines on each side, cach leaf 1 foot, 10 inches long. 


2. Majjhimanikdyo, 432 leaves of 6 and 9 lines on each side, cach leaf 1 foot, ii 
inches long. 


. 
8. Sanyuliakanikdyo, 851 leaves of § and 9 lipes each side, each leaf 2 feet, 2 
inches long. 


a Anguttranikdyo, 654 leaves of 6 and 9 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 . 
inches long. 
5. Khudakanikdyo, is composed of 15 books; viz. 
I. Ahudopdtan, 4 leaves of 8 lines on each side, 2 feet, & inches long. (Burmese.) 
il. Dhammapadan, 15 leaves of 9 lines enchpside, ench leaf 1 foot, 8 inches long. 
‘Hil. Uddnan, 48 leaves of 9 lines c ide, & fect long. 
IV. IJtti-attakan, 31 leaves of 8 lines each side, each leaf | foot, Pinches long. . 
V. Suttdnipdian, 40 leaves of 9 lines each side, ench leaf 2 feet. 
VI. Wimdnawatthu, 158 leaves of 7 and 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 9 
inches long. 


VII. Pélawatthu, 142 leaves of 8 and 9 lines each side, each leaf r foot, 8 inches 
Jong. 





o 
VILLI. Théragdéta, 43 lacves of 9 lines each side, 2 feet, 4 inches long. (Burmese.) | 
IX. Thérigdtd, 110 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 7 inches long. 
“X. Jdtakan, The commeotary is intermixed with the text, and in that form it is 
a voluminous work of 900 leaves. 
> ‘XI. Niddéso, not ascertained yet. 
é ani nae Patisambhidan, 220 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf | foot, 11 inches ; 
=s. | 
a “XI. Apadénan, 196 leaves of 10 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet long. . 
r 3 , xXIv. Buddtairanso, 37 leaves of 8 lines, each 2 feet long. 
oa ie "XV. Chariydpitako, 10 leaves of 8 lines each side, 3 feet long. 
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Sy: 1.—On - ¢' Indian Boa,” ‘‘ Python Tigris’’ By Lieut. T. Hurton, 


-¥ » bes Pon, 37th Native Infantry. 


*. es CR is ; erroneously supposed that the Boas, after having crushed 


| their prey lubricate it with saliva for the purpose of rendering it less 
9 aimee to be swallowed. 
ea eae: I possessed - three of these reptiles,alive at one time, and frequent- ’ 
y wa ched them very narrdwly through the whole process of crush- 
—_* : - Sad pa artri 
pes fee and swallowing their prey, which consisted of fowls, partridges, 
—~ ral ai ke, mat never did they put the least saliva on it previous to 
= The.» mistake, ich lo is: easily accounted for ; 
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This, at first sight may appear to be for the purpose of lubricating 


the feathers or the hair of the prey, but it is in reality nothing more 
than feeling the way and ascerfiining where the head lies. 

dt appears to me by po means improbable tltat the tongue in ser- 
pents is rendered highly gensitive, and may be deemed in a great 
measure the organ of touch or feeling, by which it is enabled to assist 
the senses of sight and smell, and so in some degree be considered 
analogous to the antennz of insects*. | 

I am led to this belief by observing how constantly the tongue is 
darted out and brandished, a#it were, whenever the reptile is in mo- 
tion or at adl disturbed. 

When I offered water to the Indian Boas, of which they are very 
fond, they invariably darted out the tongue rapidly and repeatedly aS 
they mov@d along, and seemed to feel the pan all round with it, dart- 
ing it over the edge several times until it touched the water, when 
they immediately raised their heads, and gliding forwards dipped the 
nose fairly into it, and drank by long draughts. 

The body in serpents is by no means so callous to the sense of 
feeling, as the hard protecting armour in which they are encased, 
would perhaps lead one to suppose; I have seen them shrink from a. 
very slight touch. This sensitiveness, however, would not enable 
them to distinguish different objects, were they not furnished with 
some organ adapted for that purpose; that organ IL suppose to be. 
the tongue. 

As the Boa swallows its prey the parts as they descend pepe 
thickly coated with glutinous saliva, but this is derived from the 
inside of the mouth and throat, as the prey is drawn in, and not. 
from any previous lubrication, as may be seen by taking away the 

object from the snake, when it will be perceived that those parts 
which were in the throat and jaws, are slimy, while the remainder i is 
quite free from saliva. 
__ They always endeavour to seize their prey by the head, but it not 
“al unfrequently happens that in making the spring, their destined vie- 


 * Last year, (1836), I dipped a feather into spirits of turpentine, and then 
held it near the antenne of a stag-beetle which was crawling along the table ; 
the insect immediately withdrew the antenne, and turned away. I repeated this 
ll several | times, and always with the same result. 
ther beetle very common at Simla during the rains and which appears 
| a Bearebane Phorbanta of “Ofivea's insects, showed a much stronger 
on to the smell of the neta withdrawing the antenow eveu while the 
 *feathe steel st some’ di: 


, ond bending down its head, This wo plainly 
a tndieata the sense ¢ of small to be in the antenne ? 
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tim moves away, in. which case they seize anywhere they can, but 
having crushed it, they invariably commence at the head in swallow- 
ing it, by which means they have lees difficulty in drawing in the 
wings and legs of animals, than if they commenced at the tail, and 
indeed it would be totally impossible to swallow a large bird or 
quadruped unless they began at the head, for the wings would open 
out across the mouth, and prevent the bird descending into the 
throat, and so would the legs of a quadruped. 

As it is, they often meet with difficulty in swallowing even a mo- 
derate sized prey. ° 

A Boa eight an@ a half feet long, which could swallow a large 
sized full grown rabbit, had often great difficulty in taking in a par- 
tridge, for if he did not begin cleverly at first in getting the body to 
follow the head and neck tolerably straight, i. e. if he seiz@l it rather 
too much on one side, the opposite wing would not enter his mouth ; 
but in such cases he had an infallible remedy for smoothing down 
the obstacle, which consisted in throwing a coil tight round his own 
neck, and then drawing his head, and prey backwards through it, by 
which means the wings were smoothed down and lengthened out, so 
as to be easily swallowed. 

‘They appear to be nocturnal,—at least I judge so, from their lying 
coiled up all day, and moving about in the cool of the evening about 
nightfall. 

They make a loud hissing when irritated by being touched, but 
otherwise emit if sound. a 

About the middle of November they became lazy and sluggish, 
and refused food when offered to them on the Ist December, although 

| they had not been fed for a month before. From that time until the 
beginning of April, they refused to feed and generally remained 
folded coil above coil, the head surmounting all. 
Daring this period they were easily provoked to bite, but never 
made any attempt to throw a qpil round their disturbers. 

- From the month of April they took food freely, whenever itgwas 
‘offered to them, which was generally once a fortnight, although some- 
times more than a month would intervene» They were fond of water 
which they ° were frequently supplied with, and had it thrown over 
them in the evening during the hot weather. 

On the 26th May the large one killed and sclera omen em ts 
nd soon afterwards began to cast his skin. This he did, by first 

»bi va 1 eeuesie: against the side of his ‘eage until the skin became _ 
ached at the lips, and then by gliding slowly through and through 
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the tight drawn folds of his own body, by which means the skin was 
shoved farther and farther back until it was all off, or in fact until he 
had fairly crept out of it / 7 

Mis colors which for some time previous had “been very dim and 
dark, now became quite hright and clean, possessing a fine bluish or 
purplish bloom; and his eye which but a few minutes before, had the 
dull bluish hue, of a sightless orb, now shone keenly and savagely on 
the spectator. 

Before he had cast his skin, and when hé was about to swallow 
the partridge he had just killed, —he made several attgmpts to swallow 
it by commer€ing both at the tail, and at the middle of the body ;— 
the feathers and the wings, however, offered such impediments that 
dhe was, each successive time, obliged to relinquish it, nor could he, 
with all his @fforts, swallow it until he commenced at the head, when 


the wings and limbs lying in their proper directiqn no longer offered 


any resistance. 


1 


It was evident that the snake was partially blind from the scales 
of the old skin obstructing its sight, or it would not have attempted 


to swallow its prey in such an “‘ uwn-snake-like” manner. 

This ‘snake could with ease swallow a large full grown rabbit, and 
therefore the partridge* was a mere trifle,—yet until he began to 
swallow it head foremost, it was impossible for it to pass into his throat; 
—from my observations, I should certainly be inclined to agree with 
Mr. Waterton, when he ridicules the idea of a Rattlesnake (crota- 


jus horridus) swallowing a large American squirrel tail foremost, as 


related by Audubon. WNeverthelss, I should be sorry to say that the 


’ Rattlesnake could not possibly have so swallowed it, because I hold 


nothing to be impossible in nature, and we know that many incredi- 
ble things may nevertheless be very true. 

The snake may have been a very large one, and capable of swal- 
lowing a more bulky prey in which case it might be guite possible for 
him to swallow it as described by Audubon, although the instinct 
and habits of these reptiles and indeed common sense, would at once 
point out that the head is the easiest place to commence at. 

In the Oriental Annual for the years, 1834 or 1835 is a story of a 
‘- Boa Constrictor,”’ having seized upon a boatman as he lay asleep 
in the bottom of the boat, which was made fast to the shore of an 
Island in the Sunderbunds. The description evidently shows that 
the author is unacquainted with the manner in which these enormous | 
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reptiles seize on their victims. He states that the snake had coile oa 
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itself round the body of the sailor and was just in the act of eran. 

ing him, when the rest of the crew appeared and disabled the mon- 

ster, which was found to be 62 feet fh length. ' 

Now the manner in which the Boa is, here stated to fave cdiled 

4imself round the body, and to be Just in the act of crushing his prey 
is directly contrary to the habits and manners of the reptile, for in- J 
‘stead of deliberately coiling round its prey and then crushing it, the 

whole is done with the speed of thought,—the eye cannot follow the 

rapid movement of the folds in which the victim is enveloped. Glid- 

ing gradually and as it were almost fmperceptibly towards his trem- 

bling victim, until he finds himself fairly within’ reach —with a sud- * 

den dash he throws himself on his prey, seizing it by the head or leg 

with his powerful jaws, and at the same instant rapidly winding coil 

on coil round the neck and body. It is in this first m&vement that 

the tremendous muscular power of his body is brought into play, ande 

the folds which are formed at the very moment of seizure, are com- 
pressed with such desperate energy as to render the victim powerless 

‘in his grasp and the most convulsive efforts are useless, merely shuk- 
‘ing the dreadful monster withont in the least loosening his folds,— 

nay, on the contrary, only rendering them. still tighter, until Jife is 3 
fairly fled. I have tried with my utmost strength to uncoil a Boa of = 

seven feet from a partridge, but without a shadow of enti ‘for he 
: tightened his folds inspite of my endeavours, — omy 

Had the “‘ Boa Constrictor’” (the existence of which in India is 

more than doubtful !) once succeeded in coiling itself round the sailor 
—no earthly power could have saved higlife. The crew might cut 
‘the monster to pieces but his fatal grasp would have done ite deadly 
work, and life would have left the poor sailor, ere the folds of the 
~ Boa could have been loosedt 

eer The velocity with which the Boa darts on his prey, not only over- 
oe throws it, but hurls his own body in advance of his head and thus 
- formst he first coil, the rest of his leftgth being rapidly twined edd the 
cane time. 

So conscious is he of his enormous power, that if the prey be 
+e Ratt; the scaly monster does not deign to coil himself around it, 
~ Rats, pigeons, young fowls, or any thing’ of that size, were seized - 
? with a sudden snatch and simply twisted under the neck of the snake; 

WS the reptile apparently using only on Ss of his body and 1 power 
of his j to destroy life. —— 
; The } usual method of feeding mein by opening a ani’ door 
Sg of cahcake and introducing a living bird or beast. On first perceiv- += 
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ing its prey, the snake darts out his forked tongue as if licking his 

lips at the thoughts of the banquet, and gradually prepares himself 
_ for the deadly spring. . 

ei introduced a full grown buck rabbit, into ghe den af the largest 
ecakms which there lay coiled up In one corner. 

* The rabbit eyed thé monster in evident uneasiness, with his ears 
thrown yback, and nose elevated and siamping firmly with his hind 
feet, on the floor. The snake in the mean time was incessantly bran- 
dishing his long forked tongue, and gradually opening out the close 
drawn coils of his body in eres to give himself room for the deadly 
spring. a ° 

His head then slowly and almost imperceptibly glided forward 
over the upper coil, towefds the rabbit, which intently eyed every 
movemenst of his foe.—M an instant and with a suddenness which 
made me-start, the snake dashed forward, but to my surprise the rab- 
bit eluded his’grasp, by spfinging over him. * 

With a loud and threatening hiss the Boa sullenly gathered himself _ 
again into his corner, Where he lay still for an instant, with his head 
still pointing towards the rabbit.—Not liking his position, the poor 
bugk turned to move away, and that movement decided his fate, for 
with the speed of lightning, both snake and rabbit rolled in a fast 
embrace, with a heavy crash against the side of the cage. The Boa 
had seized his victim by a fore leg, with one coil round the throat so 
closely drawn that the eyes seemed starting from their sockets; a» 
second coil was thrown uround the body, immediately below the 
shoulders, and another round the loins. So instantaneous was the 
spring, that not even one cry escaped the rabbit, and though the last 
convulsive motion of the hind legs, was strong enough to shake the 
boa, it lasted but a few minutes and all was over. For some seconds, 
after life had to all appearance fled, the snake still held his firm posi- 
tion as if to allow no chance of escape, and proceeded first to disen- 
gage his teeth from the hold he had taken and then to uncoil from the 
neck ; ;—with the remaining coil he still held fast. 

_ For some little time*he continued to open and twist his jaws about 
most frightfully, to clear his mouth of the rabbit’s fur, which done, he 
commenced searching, for the head, and measuring the carcass all 
round with his nose ;—during this time the tongue was ever on the 
move, darting and quivering about in all directions; but although 





! stantly in contact with the animal’s hair, not a NeanGe of saliva 
was, left. behind. There was no lubrication here. 
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The fore lég of the rabbit where. the snake had seized him, was 
covered with mucus, but only there. 

The monster now with a slow and fgightful expanding of the jaws, 
took in the rabbit's nose, and then proceeded with gradually increas- 
ing distention of his mouth and the skin éf the throat beneath, to 
suck jin his prey*. “e 

- The chief difficulty seems to lie, in getting the head cleverly into 
the throat, which done the rest of the body soon follows, and having 
passed the jaws and fairly entered the gullet it may be traced quickly 
gliding down ‘the lengthy brute until it arrives at the stomach. 

Having thus far*succeeded, the next effort is to reduce his dislo- 
cated jaws to their proper position, which is done apparently with 
some little trouble, by yawning and shovig% them about in all possi- 
ble shapes, until the end in view is accomplished. He then slowly 
retires to his retreat and remains quietly coiled up to digest his 
meals. . 

If the prey offered be small, I have kiawn them not only to feed 
for two or three successive days, but even more than once on the 
same day. r, 

On another occasion I supplied the same snake with a large 
**Goht,”’ expecting to see the monster puzzled by so ugly a customer 
as the lizard was reported to be; his claws were tremendous, and as 
his head was nearly as large as that of the snake, I expected him to 
*show fight. He had no more chance than the poor rabbit ! 

“The Boa Jay aseusual coiled up in one corner of his cage, and when 
I opened the door to introduce the lizard, the poor animal was so re- 
joiced to escape from me, that without heeding where it went, it ran 
and perched itself on the top of the snake. 

"The Boa apparently conscious of the sharpness of the ‘ Goh’s” 
claws, remained quite still, but evidently kept his savage ye fixed 
on his intended victim. 

* “The Goh at length left his position andretreated to the farther ond 
of the cage, as if he had at last “discovered himself to be enaniibees in an 
awkward situation. i 

ePhe snake widened his folds and prepared to spring, and at nthe 


3 ‘time the Goh faced him, so that I really thought a fight would 


ae * The m manner of ‘taking in the prey, appears to me almost incapable ‘of a true 
description.—The frightfol distending of the jaws and throat cannot be fully 
conceived, by those who have not witnessed it. The svake with mouth wide 
to . draw himself over the prey, 
‘Jepest «fh ew O40 ve 
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ensue ;—but the sudden dash of the Boa soon settled the point, and 


In a second; both, as in the instance of the rabbit, lay entwined in a 


confused knot before me.—The snake had seized the lizard by the 
ngee, and with such tremendous force had he thrown himself on his 
prey, that the head was pointed backwards towards the tail, and the 
néck bent double, with*a*tight coil round it to keep it so.—Two 
other coils were on the body and a last one above the whole to add 
weight to his enormous power. 

Astonished to find the Boa close coiled round his. victim a full 
hour after he had seized it, I took a stick to provoke him, thinking 
that he wag not inclined to feed,—but I soon perceived the reason for 
his remaining thus inactive. The Goh still lived and moved its legs 
when touched, in spite of the suffocating pressure and weight on its 
body, and so tenacious of life was this reptile, that the Boa did not 
uncoil until 33 Aours after he had seized it. Thus allowing him suffi- 
cient instinct to know when his prey is dea@, which he assuredly 
does,,the Goh must have lived in the horrid embrace of his destroyer 
nearly all. that time. 

The rabbit died in less than 10 minutes,—the Goh lived upwards 
of 3 hours !! : 
» Part of the skin and several ova of the Goh were afterwards voided, 
but I could find no trace of its long horny claws.—The ova were 
covered with a strong skin, like those of a snake, and were still 


» ‘The grain which was in the crop of arecently fedpartridge was af- 
terwards voided whole and apparently healthy. 

The long quills of a kite (falco cheela) were voided in a compact 
candle: much better packed together than any from a sfationer’s 
shop ! 

_ In a work called the ‘‘ Tower menagerie,”’ is a figure of the Indian 
Boa, supposed to be the Pedda Poda of Dr. Russell, and in the short 
account which accompanies,it, allusion is made to its lubricating its 
prey “ with the fetid mucus secreted’ in its stomach.” | 

Reference is also made to an account ‘‘ given by Mr. Bropxair in 
the second volume of the Zoological Journal from actual observation 
of the specimens now in the Tower. In this account it is said that, 
*‘ the serpent after slowly disengaging his folds, placed his head oppo- 
site to that of his victim, coiled himself once more around it to com- 
press it into the narrowest possible compass, and then gradually pro- 
spelled it into his separated jaws and dilated throat; and finally pre- 
"sents a disgusting picture of the snake when his meal was at an end, 
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with loose and apparently dislocated jaws dropping with the super- 
fluous mucus which had been poured forth.” In this account the long- 4 
cherished opinion of lubricating the prey is again set forth, and the 
mouth of the serpent is said to drop with on ‘superfluous mucps 
which had been powred forth !"’ 

~ This latter expression would lead one to%uppose that the mucis 
flowed copiously from the mouth,—which it certainly never does*. 

These snakes are kept in a state of artificial warmth and im a cli- 
mate far different from that of their native forests, and therefore the 
great flow of mucus may perhaps be indgced by disease. My snakes 
were in their owneproper climate and jn perfect health god vigour, 
and yet they never either lubricated their prey, nor did their jaws 
drop with aay mucus at all;—nor did they ever coil round their prey 
again, after having once quitted their hold. I may remark, that I 
have not seen Mr. Bropexip’s account in his own words. 

A large cat was once sent to me for my Boa, by some friends who 
maintained that the snake would not kill it, and this praved to be the 
“ease,—not from any want of power or inclination on the part of the 
reptile; but simply because he was not allowed to have fair play. 

It is well known to naturalists that these powerful reptiles lie con- 
cealed, in expectation of some animal passing within reach of their 
retreat, and should an unfortunate creature stray near enough,— it is 
from the thicket or jungle grass that the deadly spring is made upon 

sthe unsuspecting victim. But if a Boa be surprised in open ground; 
instead of springwag upon its disturber, it would endeavour to make 
its escape to the jungle, and unless closely pressed or actually _—e 
) would make no attempt to destroy its pursuer. 

_ Thad always been in the habit of introducing the prey into the 
cage by a side door and from a corner of the den, the spring was 
made, almost before the animal introduced was aware of the danger 
in which it stood. Had the cat been thrust in in like manner, she 
would have had no time to prepare fore combat ;—ndéthing how. 
ever, would satisfy my visitors, but turning the snake out of: his 
den into an open verandah, in which the cat meres? tied nheton 
Mig ms <o- i We Sip arn 

whe. Boa faba nine the noise and eneibias of people collected, 
endeavoured to make his escape, and for this purpose was- passing 
on -without. noticing the cat, when to my —s= she seized the Boa 
eee igh Sept 432 devices ts qed Ae e, Keo ea o 1 St ted ae 
nh BEARD the prey, the jaws should rather have been dea 
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by the thick part of the tail, with her teeth, shaking him forcibly 
from side to side, whilst her claws were making sad havoc om his 
sides. ” 

. he Boa made no attempt to bite, but as soon as the cat quitted 
her hold, took refuge in the cage, and coiled himself up as usual. 

*Victory, of course, veas awarded to the cat as if there had been a 
fight between them. A second trial brought the safne result, and I 
then shut the snake up, as he appeared hurt from the sharpness 
of the cat's teeth and claws. The cat was then introduced into 
the cage, and the Boa disturbed and discomfited as he was, in- 
stantly sprung at and seized her by a leg; but the cage proving too 
confined for so large an animal as the cat, he could not coil round 
her, and puss finding her legs at liberty again brought her claws to 
play upom the sides of her antagonist, who gave up the struggle and 
coiled himself again in one corner. 

Not wishing to torment him longer in such a ridiculous manner, 
and my visitors being fully satisfied that a Boa had no chance with a 


cat,—I opened the cage door and allowed the animal toescape, which . 


she lost no time in Ccoing, for notwithstanding her victory, she evi- 
dently felt ill at ease in the snake's presence. 

Had the cage been large enough to have allowed the Boa to throw 
his coils round the cat when he seized her, the legs of poor puss 
would have been firmly bound to her sides, and all power of biting 
or scratching very speedily put an end to. 

. One interesting circumstance was however, produced by this failure 
of the Boa, which was the instinct shown by the cat in her mode of 
attacking the snake. Had she seized him by the head or throat, the 
tail would: instantly have been coiled round her with such force as not 
only would have obliged her to quit her hold, but would, ina very 
short time, have killed her. By seizing on the tail, she showed that 
nature had implanted in her a knowledge of her enemy's mode of 
attack, and she at once putsit out of his power to bring his enormous 
muscular strength into play. 

_ The mongoose (Mangusta grisea) a decided enemy and destroyer 
of the deadly Cobra di capello (Nata vulgaris) would be easily crush- 
ed by a Boa because it generally seizes by the throat; (I say gene- 
rally, because it sometimes fails, but in this case it shakes the snake 
as to prevent its biting ;—or it may chance that the 






snake kills it.) Instinet teaches this little animal to avoid the poi- 


ss of the: Cobra, by seizing on the throat, and putting it 
e snake’s power to bite; and the cat in like manner scizes 
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on the tail of the Boa to prevent the déath-knot being thrown around 
its body. Were these animals to reverse their mode of attack, both 
would infallibly be destroyed; for were the Mongoose to seize a 
Cobra by the tail, the reptile would turn and bite,—were the cut 


to seize the Boa by the throat the tail would"twine round and suffo- 
cate her. i. 


Thus, throughout nature, has the all-wise and merciful creator be- 
stowed on his most inoffensive creatures, the knowledge poceennty to 
preserve them from their deadliest enemies. 


“Norr. When I first procured these snakes they appeared to be half stupified, 
and the Jugglers fron®whom I purchased them, threw the largest ape, (84 feet) 
round my neck. For a fortnight or three weeks after this I continued to handle 
them with impunity ; but one morning while in the act of stooping with a pan of 
water in my hand, the large snake sprung at me, striking the pan with such 
force as to dash it outof my hand. By striking his nose against the pan, it 
turned his head away from me ond he darted past ;—had he missed the pan, he 
would have seized me by tile arm and thrown himself round my neck.—A friend 
who was with me, thinking that the snake had seized me, ran into the house for 
a knife to cut the muscles of the back—but fortunately this was unnecessary or 
I fear I should have been strangled before the folds could have been loosed. 

I found afterwards that they bad been drugged with opium in their water, io 
order to render them quiet and harmless, but as I did not pursue this system, 
the effect wore off, and 1 was obliged to be cautious in approaching them after- 
wards, as they frequently sprung against the bars of their cage at any person 
passing them. 

-@ Simla, 4th April, 1837. 
> 
Ill.— Notice of a skull (fragment) of a gigantic*fossil Batrachian. By 
: , Dr, T. Castor. 
note [From the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XIX.*] 
- This interesting fossil remain was discovered by Col. Cotvin in 
the Nahun field from whence the chief part of the Ddddépur fossils 
‘ were extracted. Through the care of My J. Painser, with whom it 
| was deposited, the sandstone id which it was imbedded, has been 
removed as much as possible, and the fragment appears now in the 
state in which itis represented in the accompanying sketches. It is to 
be regretted that a transversal fracture, pointi ng to a remote period, 
has left the fragment offering very few data for conclusions ; 3 to 9 which 


may b be added ‘the altered position of sev :veral parts, s, evidences of the 

(Mie is eo very extraordinary a fossil that we make no apology for ‘outsteps 
a strict rales” (us wedid in the case of the Sivatherium), and publishing it 
omythe text of the quarto Researches, before the latter have appeared.—Ep.] * 
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bones. having undergone a severe compression, most probably at the 
moment the animal perished. | —_ 

The general appearance indicates beyond doubt the animal hav- 
ing belonged to the third great class of vertebrata, the reptiles : the 
difference however in the formation of the skulls of the Chelonians 
afd Suurians renders these two orders quite out of question. The for- 
mation and structure of the teeth, the separation of the lower jaw in 
the middle afford certainly characteristics of the Ophidians; Mr. 
Parnser indged was led by these very circumstances when he examin- 
ed the fossil in its original state, with only the anterior part of the 
jaws exposed, to suppose them belonging to a serpent*. The clearing 
of the matrix however soon shewed the total difference from several 
skulls of serpents, as represented in the R@gne animal, which animals 
however kbave the two above mentioned characteristics in common 
with the Batrachians. 

With those skulls of recent Batrachians, whigh I have been able to 
consult, (represented in Cuvier’s Ossemens fossiles, tome V. 2e. partie, 
Plate XXIV.) the present one disagrees particularly in the formation 
of the intermaxillary bone situated rather over, than between the 
maxillary, the branches of which are immediately united in the middle, 
covered by the arches, extending to both sides, assisted by two slender 
apophyses, which are fixed to the skull between the parietal and the 
anterior frontal bones. | 

The rounded profile of the upper and lower jaw afford in their general 
appearance a characteristic of the Batrachians, in some of which—the 
frogs, the jaw, generally speaking the upper, is provided with minute 
teeth, corresponding in Torm and distribution with those of the fossil. 

The separation at the symphysis, the wide arch of the lower jaw, 
the excavation of the inner surface, in short the development of this 
bone, serving for insertion of the tongue and muscles, which solely 
perform the function of inspiration, exhibit phenomena exclusively 
repeater in the recent Batraghians, to which order I am_ thus induced 
to look upon the extinct owner of the resent skull as closely allied. 

Cuvier characterises the frogs (Rana, Laurenti) by their being 
furnished by a row of small teeth in the upper jaw, and an interrupted 


_* It was the supposition of its being a serpent’s head that led to my placing 
the fossil in the hands of Dr. Canron, whom I knew to have paid particular at. 
tention to this department of natural history. Colonel Couvin, when it was 
atill half hidden by matrix imagined it to belong to the Lacerte. -It was at his 
uggestion that I attempted to clear it and examine its peculiarities, which he an- 
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transverse range of palatial teeth, while the toads (Bufo, Laur.) have 
no teeth whatever (Réene animal : Batrachians). Mr. Buainvitie in 
his masterly ‘Analyse d’un systeme général d’erpetologie and d'amphi- 
biologie (Nouv. Annales du mus. d’hist. nat. t. [Ve. p. 279) offers 
us a diagnostic of his second genus * Rainette,’ Hyla. the tree-frog, 
its having palatial and maxillar teeth = in his third genus, ‘ Grenouille,’ 
Rana, some species partake in this formation, while others are void of 
teeth in the lower jaw. 
Notwithstanding the very minute inquiry instituted by Mr. Painsepr, 
no teeth are found immediately situated in the lower jaw and it is 
Impossible to decide, whether the teeth imbedded in the matrix along 
the inner margin of the left lower jaw are palatial or belonging to 
either of the two jaws. This however is of less consequence, for if 
it be at all allowed to use the teeth as guides, the fossil representative 
can but be approximated to either the Hyle or Rane. A comparison 
in the mode of life of either might perhaps carry a step farther: the 
recent tree frogs, confined to trees, feed exclusively upon insects, while 
the frogs properly so called, in their mixed aquatic and terrestrial 
hants, prey not only upon insects, but also upon other animal matters. 
Considering the fossil teeth, it &)pears as nature intended these sharp 
hooks to fix objects different from the slender bodies of insects. 

Sy comparing the fossil the length of which is 74 inches, to a skull 
of the common green frog, (Rana esculenta, Linn.) it appears, that at 
jeast one fourth is missing or, that the original length of the skull 
must have been about 10 inches. Following up thie comparison, we 
find the skull of the common frog is to the total length of the body 
as one to four, which proportion, applied to fhe fossil representative, 
gives this, from the muzzle to the extremity of the body, the gigantic 
length of forty inches, a proportion between fossil and recent species, 
which however is met with in the neighbouring family, the salaman- 
ders, of which the recent members are of small size compared to the 
ekeletons, one of which, (the renowned * Homo diluvii testis’ of Scuzu- 
CHZER,) discovered in the schiSt of Oeningen, measured three feet in 
length. = 
“Explanation of the sketches, Pl. XX XI. (about #th linear dimensions.) 
‘. aitites | : _ A. The upper surface. . 
_- ly. The parietal bones, about 5 of an inch in diameter, strongly 

marked with the rays of ossification, united by a very fine suture to 
2. The frontal, formed somewhat s 
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3. The anterior frontals: their suture is entirely effaced, a case 
not uncommon in aged specimens of recent reptiles. 

4. The intermaxillary bone; the muzzle haying suffered a es 
def], it is impossible toediscover the junction between this and the 


angerior frontals.— Between the arch and the corresponding part of the - 


maxillary there is a longitudinal space, filled with matrix, so that the 
intermaxillary appears superincumbent over the upper jaw, while it, 
in the recent frogs, forms the anterior part of the jaw, and is as well 
as the latter furnished with tegth. . 

5. The apophyses of the intermaxillary, propertionally long and 
slender, suffport the arches, a distribution observed in the axolote as 
represented by Cuvier, (loc, cit. pl. XX VII. figs. 24 and 25.) 

6. The apophysis which terminated the anterior part of the cavity 


of the eye, “analogous to the apophysis, which in recent frogs proceeds 


from the side of the anterior frontals.—In fromt of this and nearer 
towards the muzzle we are to search for the situation of the nostrils. 
7. Matrix with projecting indistinct fragmina of bones. 
8. Part of the lower jaw. 


B. A front view 
of the fossil shewing the compression, the position of the teeth, and 


the angle of the lower jaws, pressed up into the « ity of the palate : 
the references as in fig. A. | : 


CC. The lower surfage- , 

1. The intermaxillary bone. ba , 

2. Theupper jaw: ip this and the surrounding matrix a number 
of teeth, the largest of which in the middle toward the symphisis. 

3. The lower jaw formed by two wide arches separated at the 
symphisis, the external surface convex, the internal excavated. 

4. i"ragments probably of the pterygoid bone. (Vide Cuvier, loc. 
eit. p. 389.) 
er D. Teeth, (natssize.) ; 

‘The teeth are comparatively small, conic and recurved, of the same 


formation as those of the serpents, (*shews a lateral section of a tooth.) 


The larger are fixed close to each other and in a single row, while 


two or three rows of small teeth appear in the left lateral branch of 
the ‘upper jaw. ‘The matrix covering the left side of the palate con- 


tains several fragmina, the original situation of which, whether in 
the palate or i in either of the jaws, it would be, as before said, difficult 


to determine. 
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IV.—Some account of the Wars between Burmah and China, together 
with the. journals and routes Of three different Tembassies sent to Pekin 
~ by the King of Ava: ta en from Burmese documents. By Licutenant- 
Colonel Hi. Bomwes, Resident ix Ave 

. 4 ist > | [Coneluded from p. 451.7 ° 
* The last embassy sent by the king of Ava to Pekin accompanied a 
Chinese embassy, which arrived at Ava in the month of April, 1833. 
The principal envoy from Cie distinguished by a great attach- 
ment to strong liquors, with which the Burmese Government liberally 
supplied him, and He was often publicly seen in a state of intoxication. 
The principal envoy of the Burmese deputation was a Peisalsic yis 
whose family name is Maune Wena, and with whom I was well ac- 
quainted. But on his return from China he caught a jungle fever 
which | brought on mental derangement, from the effects of which the 


_ poor man is not recovered at this date, 1836. The fever was caught 


“i? 


_ 
i 





after the envoy had entered his own country again, for a large tract 


of territory above Ava is considered by the Burmese as particularly 


unhealthy. 
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title and designation of Thiri tari bawand ditiyd dipadi pawara pandita maha dham- 
ma-réja* dirdj@, the royal supporter of religion, the sun-descended king, lord of 
life and great kis righteousness, who governs the great kingdoms and countries 
and a multitude of umbrella-wearing CMiefs to the westward, affectionately addresses 
(his) royal friend TAuK-KvoON, king of Uh, who governs the great kingdoms aud 
couRtries and a multitude of urgbrelia-wearing chiefs to the @nstward. In accordance 
with the friendship which (his) royal cfand-father Men :DARA’-GYI'l, (great king 
of réchteousness,) who foundeg the golden city of Amarapéra, and king of U'di's 
royal grand-father, KHYENG-LOUN, affectionntely cultivated for_a long period of 
years, royal letters with preseots were reciprocally sent once in fen years without 
interruption. On the 8th day of the waning moon of Tugu in the Burmese year 1194, 

April Lath, 1833,) when royal friend (king of Ava) had been in possession of the 
throne for fourtecn years, and TaAux-xUON king of U'd? for 12 years, TSHEIN-TA 
Lo’-Ye’, YENG-TSHENG-YE’, TS0’-LO’-TSOUN, TSA°N-LO’-TSO0’UN, LA-TSHENG-YE" 
and YAN-LA-TSHENG-Y«e’, having ayived with a royal letter aod various presents, 
consisting of three cups of the noble serpentine; two cups of the same, carved with 











flowers ; one ggelict of the same; two jackets of for lined witf yellow silk, four jnae- 


kets of the same fur lined with plum-colored silk ; eight rolls of cold cloth or bro- 
cade ; six rolls of various kinds of velvet; six large rolls of satin, and four horses: 
they were received and brought (to Ava) in a suitable manner. Oa the day on 
which the New year’s Kado (beg-pardon audience) was held, the royal letter and 
presents beifg arranced in the palace in front of the throne, his majesty came out 
and took his seat attended by the royal son, younger brothers, kinsmen, and all the 
nobles and officers, and had the royal letter submitted and read out. His majesty 
was pleased to hear, that the king of Ud? himself, his quéen, sons, daughters aod 
kinsmen are well and happy. Royal friend himself also, his queen, son, daughters 


and kinsmen are well and See, Agrecably to the fricudship subsisting between 
aje 


the two great countries, his sty has a) pointed ns his envoys in return Mes:- 
THA’-¥A’ZA’-GY6, of the royal household, N&’-mvo’-va/zA*, NE-MYO'-YE’-GAUNG 


NoRATHA’ and N&’-MYo’-BULA-THUw", and sends them with the following presents: — 


two ruby rings for bb a friend's owa wenring ; two sapphire rings; two blocks of 
noble serpentine weighing forty-eight viss and forty ticals ; four elephants’ tecth 
weighing forty-four ot te and sixty ticals; three whole pieces of scarlet broad cloth, 
three of green and two of yellow ; ten pieces of fine muslin; ten pieces of long 
cloth, ten pieces of Etirope chintz, ten pieces of Europe handkerchicfs ; ten foreign 
carpets ; one hundred books of gold leaf, one hundred of silver leaf; three viss of 
white sandal-wood, three viss of red, three viss of bastard sandal-wood; ten bottles 
of otto of roses; ten bottles of rose water; two lIncquered ware boxes with high co- 
nical covers, gilded and inlaid’ with picces of looking glass; two of the same with 
flowers engraved on the lacquered work and gilded ; two of the* same cograved ac- 
cording to the Yuon pattera, two the same with high stands and eograved in the 
same manacr, four round lacqeered boxes, cach capable of containing half ab 


and engraved according to the Yuon pattern, 50 small round boxes of a quarter of a. 
basket measure each ; fifteen peaucock’s tails, with four male elephants and one . 


female. | i > " 
Let these envoys return soon; and when they come back, it will be like having 
met and secon royal friend, king of U'di. 
ca-—>—-gP er. 2 's sé 
Copy of the instructions given by the Ministers of Ava to the Ambassadors appointed to 
>5 — . proceed to China from Ava. | 





MEN: THA’-YA ZA/-G¥6, Nu/-myY@-yA‘za’, : 
Ne-MY¥6-BULA-THU’, Who bave been appointed by his majesty ambassadors to pro- 
ceed to China, haying reccived charge of the royal letter and presents, and haying been 

with boats and crews complete, namely, the governor of Ba-md's gilded 
paagye,D sat with ecueese Dye: that for the king's letter, « pAaung or accOmmodation 
oat with o double 
a phaung we ae 
root partly plain Hind’ pet 
fea on @ propitious day. | 
order," I a fron 


This te 9 title conferred upon hingself by the King af ace sioce the date of the 
rv he Bri Goverament, andthe meaning ¢ ie Po. onda » th ans- 
tae Burmese: ** The lilustrious Lord of Life, who ex Ms bou do- 


4 supreme wisdom, it teousness and 
‘the third title which be If since bis ac 
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d Leocohag double for the Chinese envoys: they will depart from 
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itious day. They must travel the proper stages in the following 
: ront of ‘all, the boat with the king’s letter, then that with the royal : 


s 
er) 


forthe royal presents,a war boat for MEN: THA’-YA‘ZA"-GYO", | 
pein roof for the other ambassadors, and another phaung with a 
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presents, then Men:THA’-TaA’za'-GY6's bont, then the boat of the otherambassadora, 
then the boat of the Chinese envoys, and last the governor of Ba-mdé's phaung with 
the war and other paddle and row bonts. 

At each halting-place the sheds and provigjons which have bees ullt and collect- 

» Sre to be allotted and distributed by the head men of the place, who will, ugree- 
ably to the orders issued by the ministers, calculate the number of men, and gpli- 
ver provisions *ufficieat for cach man from one halting-place to another. 

On arriving at Ba-mé, the 215 boatmen with the phaungs and other boats rrypist 
be'sent back to Ava, the governor and officers of Ba-mé supplying the men with 
provisions sufficiént for their journey back. Letters reporting the day of arrival 
there and every other particular, mast also be seat down by these men for the in- 
formation of the king and ministers. 

MEW: THA’-YA°ZA’-GYO, und some of the officers with him, will have a shed with a 
square roof built at BHa-mdé, and lodge the royal letter and presents in the same. 
For the more easy conveyance of the royal letter the governor of that place will con- 
etruct a plank Tu-zeung (a portable pyrnamidi€f! structure) having three roofs, and 
Sn umbrella and othe? ornaments, with a door on one side with a lock and key, and 
Varnish and gild the whole. In this the royal letter must be place™®, the lock fas. 
tened nod care taken that no rain is admitted and it must be ed carefully by men 
whom the tows of Ba-mé will furnish. 

The four male elephants and one female, intended as presents for the emperor of 
China, will proneed by land to Ba-md, so that they may travel with ease and be fully 
“poe with grass. 

0 hundred men being expeditiously supplied to proceed from Ba-mé,; to the 
Chinese boundary, the ambassadors will travel by the usual stages, and having in 
front two men with rods. 

On your arrival at Maing-ishi vii Mo:;myia, you will represent that you are to 
promote the advantage of both sovereigns; that fricudship has existed between the 
countries of the two kings (here some of the long titles of the two ee are given), 
from the time of their ancestors ; and that you have been deputed and are come as 
ambassadors with a royal letter and presents. Thatin the eastern empire Yuen- 
TA’-YAIN the Teoun-f4@ of Maing:ishi, nnd in the western MENTH‘A-YaA‘*zAs‘the go- 
vernor of Ha-mé are placed like boundary flags and out-posts, and are required to 
promote the advantage of both countries, cooformably to the qualifications essential 
to governors and erals*. 

onot remain long at Maing:!shi soos that the royal letter and presents and 





the elephants may be conveyed, so as t¥ tench Pekin properly ; speak boldly, and as 
persons who are well acquainted wit™ what is due to kings, to religion and to this 
world, and theo proceed. 

Speak also on the subject of Ma-ha-weng, and Maha-nué of Kydin-youn-gyih, in 
the manner you have been instructed, following the memorandum en you on this 
point, and taking care that much discussion ma} no} arisc, and that you may per- 

ee ee es rt to A f all that be proper to be submitted 

t a repo 0 Ava 0 may Pp ™ 
without any omissions, once from Mo:myin, and once from Maing:tsht. 
After leaving Maing:fshi, and when you reach Pekin, observe and record every 
thing carefolly aod unreservedly, so as to justify the confidence and favor of his 
' = oe selected you, and speak daily with firmness. 
ou must pote and bring back with you, after making inquiries secretly and as. 
certaining, —— the SSOP STOR, GF, cae vate ante in ee tog pine Neibban mi what 
worships in er too mh ady es s world ; as well as an 
a re senate a: ‘nobles and officers, and 











































acconat of his queens, concubines, Kinsmen, of 
* The have lists of the ns required from, or characteristics of 
ite officer Und condition of fe. ‘Theee pertaining to a 
tr Ist. Skill in overcoming the enemy. 2ud. Know of a 







in which to defeat an enemy. 3rd. Not deserting his army 
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their cquipnge, dress and ceremonies, with a map and description of China and 
Tartary. You must express a desire to go and pp nen aes ng Bs f Gou- 
DAMA, and in order that you may obtain positive information, you must co 
aod see and take’n account of every thing carious or worthy to be seen and | DOW Es 
You must also apply for permission to go and sce and take, an account of caves, 
P s, nod gayalsin every quarter. , . vee 
ou must always keepin md the interest of his majesty, and execute his ser- 
pre ear and ly, io fulfilment of his majesty’s belief when be appointed you, 
that you would accomplish very et in which the two countrice are concerns 
and in accordance with the favor which you have received from, and the obligation 
) A 


which you owe to his majesty. : 

The royal Woondauk Mana’-Men-Gra’-va’za‘ submitted and read the above om 
the 26th June 1633 to the prince of Tsalen, and to the Wiin-gyths, Kri’-wom Mfen:. 
gyih, My a‘want’ Men:gyih, PapAIN Menigyih, NGARANE Men:gyih, and Krovum- 


TSHAUNG Men:gyih. * 

Route of a Jgurney from the City of Ava to the City ®f Pekin, travelled 
by a Mission deputed by the King of Ava to the Emperor of China in 
the year 1833. 















































Date. " Names of places, 
= el = a Me 
——,- ee rs 
27th June,..|Left the city of Ava by water, and Me : 
1833. stopped at the temporary buildings 


* =r, 


The boats of the C 
envoys were made to 







- 
- 


28th. + #= &* y 
. Chinese envoys desired to stop low those of the Burmesé 
aday with some of their relatives cavoys. * atc 












































20th, eee #8 Ss 4 
see 8 ee ee = <a 
ed * 
2s => > * = on 2 - > 
rr fF FF © ee ee #2 
ied . “= 
Re cee 7 ee ee ee © & . . Bein 
2oUP 40 a wae . — wd 
. oeWes ~~, tine ‘ >. «Be 
tere eae Peer, WS SES Se ware ee eee ewe ee ee ee Oe 
- «te . <<. oe 
- @eeeeeld seebees : = 
e- — 
estes &* _ ai 
Oth. .. wee 
Lith. een ene |} . * 
"ods -.* 
“ — 
. % 
:¥ _ . 
BStR. saa. | 
. ~ Pete , | he * Big? 7 Qn a Po Oo 
Cul fe evr & wise ake’ eee ee eee 2 " Le rs bat :*- ti Ste — 
AGth. ac cbecvl¥ r Al-bydi-gotn under cit eilitetees it Vie eee aR 
_ ee Pe of. Fee r er ere re ee ee ee ee ee ; at G24 fhe & seen he 4 + . 2, P 
86ths cc duce it of ' eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee et i « 4,247 “a mn % 
- * ore : % - ° - 
16th. .. eeeel ¥ of iS at. “ oe 







a. Ss | | a b tat ' ' Sf See e et ee ee ee eee eee 
17th. eeeeee illnge of Len-ban:gya . 
“te SS seer be MD HES 2 «bes « civ ce we wes +e oe 
dah wewwee a 3 of Ba-md,........ ++ ee ee we ce ee 


VENG-TSHENG 
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the officer in charge of the elephants intended as presenta. | Chi 
~ aie ‘ ’ | hants. presents for the emperor of China 
arrived at Ba-md, with four of these avimals only, nod reported, that on the journey 

@, they had all got loose at the village of Mo-wiin, under Aaung-fotin, and 


OO 








TT A gpm. = = 














that on pursuing and overtaking them on the N . 

ee ie | Nga-zin Ka-kiyen hill, in the territo- 
ime o-mett, he found one dead. The mission stopped 23 days, at Ba-mé, prepar- 
bg for their land journey and collecting horses and porters. The governor rsde 





aH pyramidal box with a lock and key and gilded it all over, for holding the 
ait “of Ava's letter. On the 11th August, 1533, the embassy left Ba-mé ingthe 
~ og-order: first, 2 men holding gilded rods ;*then the box containing the 
ro Jetter; thes the boxes containing the royal presents ; then the baggage of 


the ambassadors ; then acouple of jinmals; then 100 musgueteera; and then the 
Burmese ambassadors dressed in full uniform and mounted on elephants, On both 
sides of the streets, the women poured* out pots of water, and the officers of the 


¥y.cscorted the embassy outside, with music and dancing. Sacrifices were also 
made, by order of the Governor, to the guardian Nals of the place. . There were 200 
porters, and 50 bullocks for conveying the bagg@ge, and a guard of 100 musqueteers . 
and 100 lancers with@.jingals, besides.15 men sent by the governor of Ba-mé to 
return from Yu-nan, with letters from the ambassadors, re orting flogress. Out- 
side of the city the principal Burmese ambassador eaten a covered sedan chair, 
and the rest of the Burmese and the Chinese envoys mounted horses, 

















































Xo ar eee 
Date. Names of places, el Remarks. 
__— o = ne “ 
ith Aug. |Left Ba-mé and slept at the village + 
OF MOimnauh, wens: Secataise soared ry Sepnte 
e ROP As ane ae Slept at the 7a-ddé-gyth(great bridge),} 4 ~~ 
13th. ......)/Slept at the village of the Ka-khyen| —. — 
~_— om chief of Tein mountain,..........] 6] . » dtu 
lath. ......jSlept at the village of the Ka-khyen os) 22 eo 
“ai = chief Ma-theng, .....0+.s.0s-:e-) 6 -|Here the mission stopped a 
o ‘hme ; day in consequence of the 
. “wh mae porters not haviog come 
l —_ JO, Nee stem up with the baggage. => 
a9 - 16! Be ee we ee Slept at the foot of the Main-kiach 3 , % oe. 
a ieee MOUDCHID, .. ee ee ee seeeeeeeveeeee| G6 [As far as this pince provi- 
” ; mi : . sions were brought for us 
na ; enn ee all from Ba-md. 7 
(> i7th. eevee ee Slept fit the Lu -laing-ken or cho- » 8 ih -_ =< 94 : 
key (Shan Leéai-leng, redgabilt ep] 4 jaro pt wade 
} mountain), -.........460020-+.<-| 7% |Here the mission was met 
Ope eaty of Chinese, under Tyoun-ic-tsdun, whichyhad been scat by the governor 
Meé:myin Sates dg to which we charge of the royal Iectter 
and presents and all our baggage. The Burmese po: aod guard whocame with 
" heed were paid what was right and proper and seat ‘backfo that city 
om the 18th. | art Fence met OOS : 
 W6th. «...../Left the frontier chokey and reach«j)«« |e «4 sent. : 
: 25 es ed the city of Méxnotin (Chinese) |) »§ 6) | “i 
re Be> e Long-tchuen-fa) (Shun Mung-wan),| 8 | is one of the 8 Shan 
£ es. The mission consideriog that it was tle rainy season When the streams 


are fall, and difficult to cross, stopjfed at this city days, for the purpose of re~ 
















cruiting the royal elephants properly. | i pple’: etsr aateemrciie. ae. 
ones | Left Mé-wtn, andislesiad the Ken- Speech ee. gees" 
es dat or fortified chokey ou the top i. are ua vee 
of the Shyd@-mue-lode mouataio,..! .. | Here the mission found Ta;- 










authority over 500 men, who were sent by the governor of Afé:myin ' ee 

mission, and who, after communicating with the envoys, returnec to d:myin. oa) 

 23rde%s.s4.+|Slept at the village of Man-foun,....; 8). 96 4 | 

Se tbs <2i. os! Slept at the village of Nan-teng,.... 
— =  ((Sban Aftag-ti and Burmese . aindi.) 

—< ara’ > Do ene ed 

ee oe SL nese Theng-yi-chows, Sh Phuket) job 
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c  «£6-¥8, the Nan-ten officer, having authority over 1,000 men, and Taoun-x¥in as 
: mi 3 

| 
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came out in state with troops half a faing in advance of the city to meet the Bur- 
mese envoys, Whom he conveyed into the town in sedan chairs, and entertained with 
a play. ‘fheowalls of Afé:myin are of brick, 1,050 cabits square and 10 cubite 
with one gateway on ench side. Thgre is a governor and the military officer. 
The former has charge of the revenue and judicial affairs and the latter commands 
the pilitary. There are 3,000 soldiers and only 10 gunseand mortars. The go- 
vernor’s house is at the north-wtst aogle of the town, and to the westward there are 
two @ranaries capable of holding about 2,000 baskets of paddy each. The en. 
reported their arrival at Afé :mufin to the King of Ava. On the 4th September, | 
vernor of Mdé:myin dispatched the Barmese Interpreter, THint-Gwb-pEN, with. the: 
hinese Interpreter NGA-SHUE-THA, under charge of HA-TSOUN-yiN, KYi-PU-TA-— 
yin and Yan-16-Tsovu’N, to proceed to Pekin in advance of the mission. ‘The envoys 
and the royal letter and presents were then put in charge of the officer Teu-Ta'-L4-¥k’, 
who wore a blue button and commanded 1,000 men, the interpreter MAIN-TITA, who 
was ao Shan, and a Chinese interpreter NGA-PA-NOUK, and 5 other men who wore a 
white button. The mission stopped rine days at Moé:myin. 


s 
. - on : 
Date. Names of places. = Remarks. 
rae 


7th Sept, ..|Left the city of Mé-myin, and slept} 


at the village of Kdn-lan-tshan, .. 

“sth. ....../Stopped at the village of Pd-weng, = 
; after crossing an iron bridge 7 cu- 
bits broad and 70 long, over the 




















Shue-il iver, ee er ee eevee terete ee 5 
Oth. .....,/Stopped at the village of PhG@-pyauk, me. 
after crossing the Salueen river in > 


S| a a 7 
10th. ....../|/Slept at the city of Wun-tsheng Swe ee 
“Chinese: 2-9 Sage ti healing aud Bur- ; 

_mese WUMA=TENs. oe eee ee ee eee ees 






. *s @*e @# @2 4 = 


fAmwon-leng- 





14th. eoeuees 
15th. ee eres 


6th, .2.... 






Slept at the 


Five’ tainge wend tea cable g-phi 
(we) crossed an iron bridge seventh 
cubits long and seven broad, over 
n river which ae arates from the 
a gr the Afé- 














17th. 







chien, an iron 
and 7 broad over t 

which flows from the 7dli lake, and 
re rae Hd«kydan 








: =. déee *eee ee ee eeeen ene ee be 


os (Steptiat rhe village of Khodn-haik,.. 
~ ** 


2 a,° ATs ee at village 
2iat.. ** res | i village of Ph&-po Ryss ve 
a2nd ; e village iyox mane f 
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Names of places. 3 | Remarks, 
| | al & 








SS 
: * ept at thre villa of Li-Aé see @e | 
BAe oie se Slept at the ty of Tsha-shyotn A ; b 
- ae’ alieg (Tehou-hiung or Tehow-yung,) .... The walls of this town are 
about 5 or 6 cubits high, 2.100 cubits long from east to west, and 2,800 cubits from 
‘Rorth to south. « There are 2 gates in the eastern and western faces, and one onl 


at cach of the other two faces. A vernor, a milit officer, a Sh . 
“three other officérs have charge of the town. a Ae open h ee a 


25th. ......]/Slept at the city of Kueng-totin-hien, 7 

26th. ...... {Slept at the village of Shyé-tshe, 2.) @} | : 

27th. ...... (Slept at the city of LG-thotin-hien, ._ 8 |The walls of this town are 

upwards of 2,100 cubits square and 4 or 5 cults high, with a gateway on each of 
e4 sides. <A goverhor has charge of the town. | 


were 








2 





= 
28th. ......|Slept at the village of Lé-ya-kuon, .. | 6 | | 
29th. ...... |Slept at the city of An-léng-chow, ..| § line walls of this town are 
upwards of 4,900 cubits square and 6 or 6 high, with 1 gateway on « face. There 
is ® governor here also. Seeing but few houses within and without the city, we 





asked the inhabitants the cause, and they told us that the town had. been ruined by 
- a 


.€0 excessive salt tnx. 
3 Reached tife city of Maing-tshi, ( Yu- 
nan,) the residence of the T¥ogn- at 
. Gy once cvcwvcccecccescnecsces| 6 (Tha walls of this town are 
epwards of 6,300 cubits square and 6 cubits high, with battlements complete. On 
each, the eastern and western faces, there are two gateways, and on the southern 
nd portbern only one. At each sepsis there are 6 pieces of cannon capable of 
| shot weighing a wiss or half avissyy, The gateways are arched and have 
double roofs over them. There is a | lake which extends from the south to 
the west of the town, in which there isa great deal of cultivation, Two or three 
severe shocks of uake had been daily felt in this town between the 6th and 
me ea 1833, and opwards of 600 brick houses had been thrown down, 
and upwards of 90 men killed. We saw portions of the walls of the town and a 
great many houses in ruins, and found the inhabitants of the country much alarmed. 
‘On inquiry we learnt, that at Yu-nan, there is a Tsoin-té named YUENG-TA- 
yong, Phan-th-yetg, n0-thyeug, Nyo-tsydaet Te ee eee, 
eng. Phan- en : | yenr, o- , | = . . J) An- - ; 
té-10-ye, 4 teacher named Lathe The Teche. ‘superintends the 
) vi mirs ; Tita erns the mili - The Li-té- conducts, 
he Tsofin-ta, all civil ma oceur at enyspiace subject 













































the Tsoin-ta. T g of all the 
‘ein, disburses pay “Military when 
g examines and tries all 
a the same extent of jurisdiction. The N o-té-yen 












on within the city of Yunan only, in which they conduct ' 


La‘’-TAN, es all me 








on who come 
sword and lance 
or not. 





ce 


| musket, 
A is i 


De 













Scnvoys re- 
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oso far, Chinese we 
to take charge of the « 
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mission now consisting of the four envovs and their thirty followers, besides two 
men acquainted with the Chinese language, whom the Governor of Ba-mé had at- 
tached to the envoys, left Yunan on the 2ist of October 1633, attended by the un- 
dermentioned Chincse appointed by the Tsotin-td to take charge of the mission. Two 
military officers, Kue-ta-yeng who bad a red button, apd Tsd-ta-l6-y4 who had a 
mt by button; and two civil pfficers, Tsheng-ta-l6-y@é who had a bine button, and 
Teng-té-10-yé who had a transparent white button ; and 8 subordinate officera, Ti- 
ld-y@, who had a peer igh tak ra and bh Pe Shya-lé-yé, Tsoun-l6-yé, 
o-wé-lb-yé, Houn-lb-yé, Thoun-J6-yé, and Han-l6-yé, each of avhom wore a brass 
button. 












E 
Date. Names of places. 5 Remarks. 
~ 











£3 ° -. - . 
2ist. Oct. |Left the city of Yunan, and slept at 2° 
1833. the village of Win-khyauk, ......| §& 
990d. -seess t at the village of Yan-leit, ....| 7 |Welearnt from Pvenc-tas. 
Lo’-ye the goveroor of this place, and some men of rank, who came and paid us a 
visit, that this town had consisted of upwards of 2,000 houses, but that at 9 o'clock 
on the iY of the 6th September Inst, an earthquake had compictely destroyed 
the place, leAving oot a single house or shed standing, and killing upwards of 1,000 
of the inhabitants. 


23rd. ...++../Slept at the village of Yi-loin-tsda,| 9 | * 
Qéth, .e..<. pr at the city of Md-loun-chow, 












GIONG, do. conedectecesseceses| 7 jhe walls of this city are 
— 6,300 cubits in circunifer- 
ence and 10 cubits high, 
with a gateway on each of 
the 4 sides. The name of 
- 6 pita is Lhydé-ts- 
: amend | ne gett aed 
25th. ...-.-|Slept at the city of Shyd-yi-chow, ..| 5 |The walls ‘of this city are 
| 4,900 cubits in circumfer- 
ence and 9 cubits high, 
, with a cateway on cach of 
the 4sides, LhyG-té-lb.ye 
is the governor. 
26th. ....../Slept at the village of Pé-shuc, ....} 7 
27th. ......|Slept at the city of Pyeng-yeng-hien, 6 |The walls are about 4,900 
| . - eubit circumference 
| and. its high, and has 
a ay on the cast, 
_ west and south faces, but 
pone on the north. The 
governor is Tsén-t4-lb-yé. 






28th. os¥ece 


30th. 

Bist. sees ee at jl | = * 
Ist Nov... o* Slept at the village of A-ti-teng,. ee 
Qod. ..,... {Slept at the city of La-faing, .. «..- 


pt at the village of Yi-2a-khotin, 
iene at the <allare of ¥e-kuon-teng- 


Qa aesisr 4s! 


¢ walls are upwards of 
800 cubits in circumfer- 


ve | nee and 10 cubits hich, 

, with 1 gateway on cach of 
the four sides. The go- 
vernor is Tsheng-té-lé-yé, 


® Guy . 


/ of Bié-koun, **** 6 ~ 
eee oe ¢€ 3 of : Tsein-leng-chow, 


R 
ee ee ee 
*. - = 





‘ mJ" 3 « 
-. ; rw tee : 
Se > ¥ 
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_* a *" 
i 9g 3 
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Date, . + fae Names of places. Remarks. 





at 
— 








- - ST 
| Sth. Nov, jSlept at An-shue-fu, (Ngan-chan 7)| 6,|The walls are about 7,000 gu- 
1833. bits in cirewmference and 
— 10 high, with | gatewny 
Jae: ° on each of the 4 sides. Ky- 
J ter eng-té-16-y@ & Tshein-! 
; ‘ ly yé are the governors. 


th, «.+.../Slept at the city of Ngan-pyeng-hien,| 8 |The walls are 4,900 cubits 
| round and 10 high with 4 
gateway on each of the 4 





pila. 

. = e sides. Ts6-té-16-y@ is the 

, , »s ea governor. 

. 7th. ee ee we Slept at the city of Tsheng-tsein-hien, 6 |The walls | about 1,400 

| cubits rounfand 10 high 
. with gateways on each of 


) , the 4 sides. Myen-té-10- 
™~_* yé is the governor. 

| Sth. ++++e«/ slept at the city of Kue-chow, (Koci- * 

rn | 9 a ee ««eee-s.! 8 |The walls are about 10,600 

cubits round and 15 high, with 4 gateways on the north face, 2. on the cast, J on - 

the south, and 2o0n the west. The officers here are Tsotin-té-yéng, a military officer 
and 4 governors, Lén-té-yéng, Tsin-té-yeng, Lh)6-té-lb-,é and Tsén-té-16-yé. 

The Tsofin-té of Yunnan has jurisdiction in all civil, criminal, and revenue affaire, 














in all places subject to both KAuer-chow and Yunan cities ; but he has vo power in 
military affairs, which are superintended by the military officers Ti-tG@ and Ti-taik. 
. of the Tsotin-t@ only disburse the pay of the military. The mission 











topped at this city one day. ' | hes vem 
30th. .» ovwe Slept at the city of Lotin-li-hien, see8 6 The walls are about 600 

) —— cubits round and 10 high, 

> with 1 gateway on each of * 

are the 4 sides. P&-m4-tsoGa 

aie _ 2 is the governor. The mis- 

@ . aus . sion stopped here a day as 

| the porters with the bag- 


gage had notcome up. 
e walls are about 3,500 
| cubits round anid 8 high, 
with one eatewey on each 

of the 4 sides sauk-t&- 

| 16-y@is the governor. © | 
The walls are about 6,300 
cubits round and 10 high, 
with one way on cach 
. Yan-té-10- 


- < | 






~~ 


. |Slept'at the city of Kue-fein-hien, .. 






















a the villn of 
at city of 


- 
% 
a 












Slept atthe city of Khan-pyeng-chow,| 















oang-ping Bee cccedevestocss 
* + e 









Shyeug- 
| t&-1b-yé is the ceverkan: 

7 |The walls are about 5,600 cu- 
; bits roundand i2bigh, with 
: on cach of the 





> » hr 







= 
* Fe 


e 4 of Tsi-pyeng-hien, ** 
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Names of places. 
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e 
20 h Nov. 


. 
. Dropped down the stresm in boats 
1833, 


from Tsein-ywdn-f and stopped at 
the city of Tshi-ishein-hien, e+eee-| 6 [The walfs are 4,900 cubits 


— round and 14 high, with & 
Slept at the chokey of Tii-yi-fam, ..| 9 | gateway on each of the 4 
Slept at the village of Pyan-shue, ..| 10 | sides. Shyen-té-16-yé@ is 
pais ben at the city of Yéi-pyen-hien the governor. 
and received provisions,........+.| 7 

* 


































Sist. err e fF © 
99nd. eevee e 
93rd. see © @ 
: The walls are 5,600 cubits 
round and 7 high, with | 
gateway on ench of the 4 
sides. Lhy6-té-lO-y4 is 
the governor. , 
The walls are 7,000 cubits 
round and Ghigh, with a 
gateway on cach of the 
4 sides. There area creat 
many small villages depen- 
@lent on thiscity. It has 
3 governors, Tsodn-té-lb. 


- 
Slept at the city of Fudn-tsd-fu, ....| 3 


3 ta-16- é. 
10 e wi are 4,900 cubits 
round and 6 high, with @ 
: gateways on the south 
26th. ......jSlept off the Inanding place at the side and one only on 
villege Of Tehi-fshi,....2. ssceess| 9 | cach of the other sides. 
27th. ......|Slept at the yillage of Shyeng-y- Tsofin-t4é-lO-yé@ is the go- 
. OU ee RS cons cove ce 16 vernor. 


tcoun, oe et ee wnes 
Slept at the city of Tyeng-kyi-hien, ..| 13 |The walls are 4,200 cubits 
round and 9 high, with 
I gateway on cach of the 
4 sides, Taik-taé-l6-yé is 
the goYernor. ce" 
The walls are 4,200 cubits 
round and § high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Lyéng-ti-ld-yé e ia 
the governor, —— 
The walls are 8,400 cubits 
round and 10 high, with 4 


Slept at the city of Li-Ayl-Aien, 2...) 8 


aoth. eenees 
{Slept at the city-of Shyeng-ts6-fi; 


# OR Pe ee ee ee 6 


a: gateways On the south side 
eg Te | and 1 only on each of the 
Ist Dee. .... at the village of Kaing-shyo,..| 17 | other 3 sides. Wuno-té- 
Qnd. ...... Slept at the village of Tsotin-seh, .. --| 15 | 16-yé is the governor. 
3rd. «seees [Reached the city of eTshan-tek-fg, 
= wi 4 C ; se ee ee gd ee Guseasse es 6 The mission disembarked 
eR be a SS Be io from the boats and re- 


s a ee hd : 

Sth, ...+...|Proceeded by land and slept at the ! 
~ | Willage of Ta-foun-fran,......2.6 ney by land. 
6th. ...«+.|Slept at the village of Tri-Khud-yl,.. s. : 
7th. ......|/Silept at the city of Li-chow,........| 6 “walls afte 8,400 cubits 
round and9 high, with two gateways on the western, and only ofie on each of the 
other three sides. Tahein-té-106-yé@ and Ts4c-t4-i6-yé are the governors. The mission 


main edhere during the 4th 
for prosecuting their jour- 


aa 






















stopped here three days, as the porters with the buggage had not come up. 
A0th, .4... |Slept at the village of Shue-leng-yeng,|, 6 |The mission was ned at 
ee ei ER ej this village day, a relief 
| | of porters not being im- 
’ . mediately precurable. 
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Date. |, Names of places,’ s is Remarks. 
na . Es 
——$—————— SS 
de es Wide at the city of Koun. gun-hien,..| 8 |The walls are 5,250 cuPits 
3 hue «| round and 7 high, with I 
S. 7 . rateway at each of the 4 
ee webe ata ‘fh: sides. TsG-t-l-yé is the 
— : governor. The mission 


was detained ners an day, in 

consequence of the porters 
J4th. .,....|Slept at the village of Tshwon-léng- -ye,| 56 ea a baggage not 
15th. sreeee[slept at the city of Kyeng-ts-/ii, having come up. 

( Kin-t cou, ) **#ee @ £8 be even ®@eae 6 The walls are 2) 000 cubits 
round and 10 high, with 2 gateways on each the eastern and western sides, and 
One only on each of the other two sides. TsAn- ta-lb-yé, Tsheng-té-l@yé and Lhyé- 
th-lb-ye are the governors. The walls of this city are very handsowiely and properly 
built, and the ditch surrounding them is full of water, on which we saw a great many 
Bonts with the back The Mission was detained bere wo day, in consequence e the porters 

baggage not having come up. 
re: «+++++|Slept at the village of Kyeng-yeng-ye,| 9 |The Mission ue detained in 
this village 2 days in con- 


: tea , * sequence of a grent fall of 
‘ , snow which had covered 
the roads and made them 

20th. e+eee| slept at the city of Kyeng-mein-chow, impassable. 
immen, Jes -«« cess eceeee| @ [The walls are 4,900 cubits 


round and 9 hi h, with 2 gateways on the southern, and J only on each of the 
> cr three sides. 4 pecosye is jhe Eovernor. The Mission was detained here a 

a consequence o e porters not having come up with the ba gage. 

pS Ne - poumeace. at the village of SAf- Khyauk,.. ‘6 is 
ie eneee (Slept at the village of Leng-yan-yé, .| 6 | _— — 

ath. oeeeee Slept at the city of ¥i-ftshein-Aecin, _. 9 |The walls are 4,900 cubits 
ett Wor round and 8 high, with one 
- ey | gateway on each of the 4 
ay sides. Tehaak-t6-15-76 is 
the governor. - e 









MONG, ) sous ctvcercsctus e walls are 10,500 cubits 
weeaee gateway on each of the 4 sides. Weng-té-yeng aod 
: vernors, In consequence. oft the whole of the country be- 
vec p-tek-f4 and Thuon-tshéng having been destroyed by an 
Sppenstion in the note 1829, press difficulty is now experienced there in procuriog 
post horses and porters. The Mission was repeatedly obliged to wait, and wee 
4 avel distance between the two cities in less than 22 days, altho 
7 © sume journey formerly a only 12 days. The Smear, appointed byt 
3-tf of unan to escort the mission, here eaeees that they had received letters, 
them to make all haste, as the feast of Lanthoras io t ae of February 
was “near at band, and they reqaesied. thats order to pettk the jouraocy, the 
it ‘should each proceed™ ag Bary having a Ld ale), harness~ 
re ant omnege behind. The mission stopped at this city 4 days, and 
ster-he $74 and mules at 50 ticals each, to convey che, Riri and 
r the ghter articles only to be carried by porters. 
se! te of Thuon-tsheng in co-| 
: rs with large horecse aan 


village of 
atc wis 6: |Dhe. Malin ot ae is city are 
4,200 cubits <cpiamene 


cman “2 ae shih, eee cere rap 


nor. - W6-yéin oe? ae 


? 
-» . 


























atl ma we 9 5 ne ee 
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to 
Date. Names of plages. Remarks. 
~ 
4th Jan. ..|Slept at Nan-yan-fa (Nan -e««| 6 |The walls are 7,000 cubits 
= 1834, : aem™ ¢ yang)s round and 12 ee with 
5th. +++++- | Stopped at the*village of Tseng-teng, 1 gateway on cach of the 
in consequence of the porters with 4 sides. Yéng-t4é-16-yé 
the baggage not having come up, 3 | and Shyauk-té-yéog are 
6th. ......|Slept at the villoge of Tsd-hé, ......| G | the governors, 
7th. .«..«.-.|Stopped at thecity of Yi-chow, being 
unable to proceed in consequence 
of a fall of snow,( Yu?) ...«..«.| @ |The walls are 4,900 cubits 
Sth. ....-.|Slept at the village ofMfyé-sheng, ..| 9 | round and 14 high, witht 
> a enfeway on cach of the 4 
Sth. ......}Mtopped at the city of Yuf-hien, the sides. Tsodn-té-]6-yé ig 


the governor. | 
3 |The walls are 4,200 cubits 
round and 9 hich, with one 
gateway on cach side, Lie 
t6-16-y@ isthe governor. 

6 |The walls are 10,500 cubits 
@ound and 11 high, with 
2 gateways on the eastern, 
and one only on the 3 
other sides. Ts4&n-t&-]6. 
yé is the governor. _—"S 

The walls are 3,500 cubits 
round and 9 hich, with 
! etal on each side. 
Wan-t&-lb-y@ is the go- 
vernor. a 

The walls are 9,300 cubits 
round and 8 high, with J 
gateway on ench of the 4 
sides. Tsén-t&-ld-yé is the 
governor. 

The walM® are 7,000 cubits 
round and 7 high, with ao 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Lé-té-ld.yé is the 

Eovernor, ol 


porters with the baggage not hav- 
Be COME Wiest aocicne tated enenae 


loth. ....../Slept at the city of Shan-hein, ...... 












ee “? 7 é Slept at the city of Tshan-ke-hien, ‘* 1] 


. 3 a 


++eee-[Slept at Sheng-tseng-khyeng, ...... 


«+++ +s | Slept at the city Tseng-chow,(Tching?/)| 10 


. al 
a 
«+«»+.|On leaving Tseng-chow we found the 
| Whtin-ho (Ho-ang-ho) river wis 
frozen, and being unable to proceed 
aes | by the same route as that travelled 
, . in the year 1823 by the present 
governor of Ba-mé, we deviated to 
“" | the north-west and stopped at the 
aw. | city of Yotim-ydn-hien, .......... 
15th. ste eeee Stopped at the city of Wa-té-kuon tw 
_ ¢hange post-horses and porters,.. 


>» 


e walls of this city are 
3,500 cubits round and 8 
b, with one gateway on 
each of the 4sides, Tseng- 
té-I6-yé is the governor. 


he walls are 9,800 cubits 
round and 8 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the ¢ 
side. Wn-lé-l0-yé is the 
governor. — = ae 

The walls are 8,400 cubits 
round and 8 high, with 1 


Ake 4 on each of the@. 
Sides. oun-té-lb-yé is thee 
governor. ; 
rouod and 9 high, with 1 
pateway ben bee Setar 4 
sides. Li-té- the 

governor, cee — , 


a * @ . - 
. 


Ditto,...... Slept at the city of Koun-hien, -* eae 





- *. 
eit Jae A OO 





> 
i aflee 









CE TX o 
leo at the city of Yan-tsé-Aten.,. **. 

oer a 

68 oh : 
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is Ys - 








Date. Names of places, 
a -. 
——_~ 
hat ag ** Slept at Moiun-hien, ee ee ee 


king 7) eee ee ee ee ee | 
| = . 
Ditto,...... Slept at the city of Tsan-fii,.... ee 


change horses and porters,.. .... 


. > % 

~~ - a 

Ditto, sees. Passed the city of Tit-su-hien, see e & © 
2s 


Ditto,......|Slept at thecity of Hé-"yd-hien, .... 


_— 
* 


20th. aeaaee art at the city of Shyeng-ndn-hien, 
e to change horses and porters, ..-. 
Ditto,.. ene Siept at the city of We-kue-fii, ( Oue- 
kiun 7) where we joined a 

road which the governor o 
travelled in 1823, *e* easeeecoeseceat 





» EPS Ov = z 


<_~? 


nit et enee Stopt at 
tees yank trom the above, -.-- 









Route of a Journey from Ava to Pekin. 








in the 
Ba-mé 


the city of Khyf-hieng, : 


ugh the city of Tean-tek-| . 
-te) CFCC ESCA en Se 00.08 . 


_- 





6 i¢ walls nre 7,000 culfits 
round and 12 high, with 1 
gateway oneach of the 4 
sides. Hi-té-l6-y4is the 
governor. 

6 he walls are 7000 cubits 
round and 12 high, with 2 
gateway on each of the 4 


sides. Wn-tald-yé is the 
governor. 

4 |The walls are 5,600 cubits 
round and high, with 2 


gateways on the castern 
and } on each of the other 
3 sides, Shy&n-té-l6-yé 
is the roverner. 

3 |The walls are 2,100 cubits 
round aad & cubits high, 
with an arched gateway of 
brick having a double-roof- 
ed shed over it on cach of 
the 4sides. Hd-ni-hicn is 
the governor. 

8 (The walls are 21,000 cubits 
round and 10 high, with 
an arched gateway of brick 
covered by a double-roofed 
shed on cach of the 4 sides. 
The walls have also para- 
pets of brick. 

2 |The walls are 17,500 cubits 

. round and 13 high, with 1 
gnteway on each of the 4 
sides. Shya-té-yé is the 
governor. 

The walls are 6,300 cubits 
round and 12 high, with 1 

gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Tati-th-la isthe go- 
yernor. 

1c walla are 7,000 cubits 

round aH ok" is high, with a 

gateway on each of the 4 


ohh Tatbeln otatio. ‘Ly;e-t6- 10-72 4 










‘| governt 
The walls are L = with 
brick parapets. They are 
7,000 cubits round and 2 
‘hign, rae an arched atcm 
way of brick, covered oy te 
double-roofed ‘shed on 9s 
of the 4 sides. 


ied ile a ‘gh, Ei 
2 w 
ateway - yh 
Het lose Pe 


£ 
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! ~th-ld-ya are the go- 
vernors. — 
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(There is some mistake here. The Mission of 1823-24 reached Tran-fe-fu on the 
second day after leaving We-Eue-fi, and passed the village of Yé-foun before 
coming to Tsan-tek-fic.] | —_ 











= — “ : 2 — 
Date. Names of places. 2 Remarks. 
6 a . 
2ist Inn. ..| Passed the figure of a Naf 70 cubits - 
1834. high within a4 roofed building, and . 


having a figure of DIPENGARA 

| Buppa#A on its head, § « taing dis- 

tant from the above, .... ... o<ee 

Ditto, ......)slept at the village of Fi-koun, dis- 
tant from We-kue-foP.. cee ees | 12 


22nd. ......|Passed through the city of Tsan-chow,| ., |The walls are 6,300 cubits 
; round and 10 high, with 1 


< ae gateway on each of the 4 
Ditto,......|Slept at the village of Oun-id-kyeng, sides. Ly6-té-l6-yé is the 
stant from Yi-koun,..... saceee ates governor. > 


23rd. ..., .jSlept at the city of Han-tanchien,....| 10 |The walle are 4,900 ecnbits 
round and 12 high, with I 


- gateway on eachof the 4 
w#des, and YWofin-t4-l6-yé 

24th. ..«...|/Stopt at the city of Youn-leng-hien, is the governor, 
to change horses and porters,....| 5 |The walls are 6,600 cubits 


round and 12 high, with 
| gateway on each of the 
4 sides, and HO-t6-10-yé 
is the governor. 
The walls are 4,900 cubits 
round and 9 high, with 1 
gatewny on each, of the 
4 sides, aod Yuéng-té-16- 
yé is the governor. 
e walls are 7,000 cubits 
round and 12 high, with t 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, Phan-té-16-yé is the 
governor, - 
The walls are 5,000 cubits 
round and 12 high, with ! 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Ly6-té-16-yé is 
the governor. 
The walls are 3,500 cubits 
round and 7 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Nyo-té-10-yé is 
ithe wovernor. 
e walls are 14,000 cubits 
round and 14 high, with 1 
gateway on cach of the 4 
sides, and Teng-té-l6-yé 
is the governor. 
The walls are 10,500 cubits 
round and i2 hich, with | 
gateway on cach of the 4 
sides, and H4ad-té-ld-yé is 


























Ditto, ......[F - ied through the city of Shya-hék- 
, se @®e *P @Pe@eeeeeeeeereepeeene ee & @ 3 


~~ 


Ditto,...... [Slept at the city of Fuon-tek-fi, 
( Chun-fi 7) ee ee ee ete eee eeaen ete te 






25th. eee &e Passed through the city of Nue-shyu- 


é Fs cere ee tems oe se ee ae *s* ** 


> es : 
Ditto,....., {Slept at the city of Pd-shya-hien, .. 


7 


26th. .....,|Stopt at the city of Trauk-chow, to 
| chatige horses and porfers, (Tcha & 


—" R 
* 


tto,....., |Slept at the city of Luwon-tshoun-hien, 


. 


r 









7 


x : 
Rts, «00400 ISh 






city of Tieng-fein-fu,| 


a) eeeacccenccrerence 


pt at the 









RS) = RNR “round and IS high, with 1 
pe PRN eneh of the 4 
‘ a — wo 2 r sides, and Li-ta-l0-yé is 


ores 


a -« 
2 
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' Date. , Names of places. ¢ Remarks. Pi 


—_ oO 
28th Jan. ../)/Stopt at the city of Teng-chow, to 
_ 1834. change horses and porters, (Ting,) 











#\The walls are 8,400 cubits 

e| round and 13 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the : 
sides, and H4G-t&-lb-yé is 
the governor. 

6 (The walls are 14,000 cubits 
round and 10 highy with t 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and YWd-taé-lb-ye is 
the governor. (The route 
of the ion, of 1787 
makes thi® place much 
more as ‘trom Tyeng~ 





a 


Ditto,......|Passed the city of Win-fu-hien, .... 












tein-fu.—B 
y++++-+ | Slept at the village of Myeng-yi-teng,| 3 
- 29th. +--e+- [Slept at the village of Puon-fsheit- a 
RAMG, odevcehtenep . 2 r 


20th. =. Slept at t city of ° Pauk-teng. fis 
where a Zsodn-tu resides (Pao-ting) 





6 |The walls are 7,000 cubits 
round and 12 high, with I 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Tshi-hauk-yé is the 
Tsotin-tG, and Tshein-té-, 
16-yé and ‘Oun-t&- lO-yé are 
the governors. 

5 |The walls are 5,600 cubits 
round and 7 high, with | 
gateway on cach of the 4 
sides, and Tshein-t&é-1b-yé 
is the governor. 


Bist. weeeee|stopt at the city of Ngan-shyti-hien to 
change horses and porters (Ngan 7) 
Ym 


a 





© Ditto, .. : eeiee<s Slept at the village of Pe-KAG, ..-.+- 
ist Feb. .... Passed throngh the city of Teng-tsi- 


T ee ee ee ee ee wee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


2 |The walls are 8,400 cubits 
round and 7 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 

° sides, and Lyé-té-lé-yé is 
the governor. 

9 «(The walls are 10,500 cubits 
round and 13 high, with 2 

gateways on the eastern, 
and 1 on each of the other 
and Tshauk-té-10- 






o 
.. 


Ditto, +. +--+: Slept. at the city of Tsuc-chow, (Txo- 


eseeeeeve eee ea eee vraewreteeer ee 






MIPS VE Hwy 
ra¥ 1a) 
A 7 » Je” ome if < ag . —-* - 
and. .....|Slept at the city of Leng-yan-hien, .. 
Wu er ae its ooh ‘et ‘6 s , 





getews of the 4 
pe Tehein-t6-10-ye 













Spee tae Mag apie 1 | isthe governor, SS . 
-.-.|Renched the city,of Pé-kyin, the re- | | ae 

rds oneee=e MAtdence of the sere of China, Sch ak te 5 

7 Aes . > a “4 Mat stesedaees soee we eeee “10 ' _ . ~. 

tied &% eet =», atese ae 4"VS ——tiy «+ 






»“seFrom the city of Bfo:myin to Pekin, Riis wpa boinc cr post, 
ios an officer — or half taing of the Nad is atone bee: 
| f 10 ) days before you reach Pekin to that ¢ city, 
teeth ik ater of a taing, and between every two 
m chokies, a small building with a centinel on duty. At each chokey the 
* 
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guard of four or five men came out to receive us, when we arrived there, 
«fy _-and fired five guns. At every large town where we were to stop for the 
night, a party of 5 or 600 armed men came outside of the town to meet 
us, and fired three vollies with 50 or 60 muskets, and in these towns three 
guys were fired on our agrival at night, and departure in the morning, 
Atteach-stage we were furgished with horses, boats, porters, &c. at the 
4 expence of the town, and officers of the government conducted us from 
one stage to another, as far as their jurisdiction extended. - 

* Including the (inner) wall of the palace enclosure, there are three lines 
of brick wall on the eastern, western and northern sides of the city of Pekin, 
and four on the southern. Thee line of wall outermost® is 28,000 cubits 
square and 20 high, with four gateways on the eastétn and western, six 
on the soutfiern, (apparently including the gateways in the southern 
of the Tartar city) and two on the northern side. In the middlet line of 
there is one » gateway on the eastern and western, and four on the southe 
side (apparently one within the other). In the inner wall of the e palace 

e enclosure there is ome gateway on each of the fyur sides. The mid- 
dle wall is LO cubits high, and the wall of the palace enclosure 13 
cubits, There are battlements on the outermost, and on the inner 
wall of the palace enclosure, but none on the middle line of wall, 
which is covered with yellow tiles. The gateways in the outermost, and 
in the inner wall of the palace enclosure are of brick arched, with 

G sheds of three roofs over them; and those of the middle wall have sheds 

a of plain square roofs only over ‘them. There is a tower at the four angles 

of the outer wall, There is a ditch full of water surrounding the outer 
wall; another between the outer and middle walls ; another between the a 
middle and palace enclosure walls; ond a fourth inside of the palace en- 
closure wall. 

© The palace of the emperof consists of a brick terrace with posts, over 

which is placed a double roof, the upper part of which is Square and 
eovered with yellow tiles, 
aor, ‘The age of the emperor is 52 years, of which he has reigned 17 years, 
He has seven queens, but his principal queen is dead. He has one son 
eight years old, and another four years old. He has two daughters also 
by one queen. -One daughter §fteen and ithe other ten years of age. zap 
ae, two younger brothers by a different mother. 

‘ The emperor entrusts the superintendence and direction of public af. 
fairs to the following officers. All affairs relating to the interior (palace) 
are superintended by three men, Shyan-ta-yeng, Tshan-ta-yeng, and Shyi- 

F _ ta-yeng, who reside at the Nue-we-pa brick building. The business out~ 

side of 0 2 soe pelacs i Soe carried on. War and military affairs are under 

# Ht the superinten ndence of the Pytn-pi-ta_yeng. The Li-pa-ta-yeng takes 


ue © "Both the Tartar and Chinese city appear to be here included. 
ie?) wep, Tals uppears to be the external wall of the palace enclosure. 
ae eet) aaa a gee emnd is Step ~ Bet 


hal 
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charge of ambassadors and receives the reports of all Tsotn-tes and mili- 
tary and civil officers, and after examination, submits the same to the em. ~- 
peror and issues the necessary replies. he Aoun-pi.td-yeng superintends — 
persons employed on public works or service. 
_* The Shyeng-pa-td_yeng inquires into and decides on criminal affdirs, 
The Ayd-mein-t-ta has no business ; but the gates of which he had charge 
have been placed under the Li-pi-ta-yeng. The FTu-pa-ta-yeng superin. 
tends the public lands and revenues and the census of the population. 
The Li-pi-tda-yeng superintends the ceremony of doing homage to the 
emperor. There is no Yoan or Lhuot-té (court of justice or council 
chamber of ministers), but each chief exafines and issues his orders. and 
then reports to the T’a-yeng of the interior, who submits the Aame to the 
-  ©mperor. The T'hl-pa-ta-yeng, who superintend affairs outside, are cal. 
-* led within the palace, whenever the emperor has occasion for them. The 
folowing is a list of the governors and military officers at a djstance from 
the capital. There are ten civil officers. The, Tsozin-.ta, the P,ha-taik, 
the Lydn-tuung, the Zyin-taung, the An-tsha-ishin, the Pi-teng-tstn, the * 
T hauk-taik, the Pha-khueng, the T'sd-khueng, and the Shyeng-khueng. — 
There are ten military officers also, Whe Ti-t#, Tsi-taik, Shytn-taik, 
Dshan-kyan, Yo-kyi, Ta-tsin, Shyo-pe, Tesheng-tsoan,  Pa-tsown, and 
Waik-we. Under one T7soin-ta there are two P,ha-taik, civil officers, and 
two 7Ti-tié, military officers, and subordinate officers without number. 
The Tsotin-ta and the civil officers and governors take cognizince of 
crimes, thefts, fires, lawsuits and revenue matters. The Tifé and the 
military officers superintend the military and their affairs. ‘There are 
seven kinds of distinction on the top of the head-dress (buttons) cop. 
per, white.coloured, glass, opaque blue-coloured, transparent b)ue-coloured, 
opaque red, and transparent red-coloured. The civil officers Tyoan-te 
and PjAu-taik, and the military officer 7i-(é* have transparent red but. 
‘tons, and the subordinate officers of different colours according to their 
differ ent ranks. The Jsod#n-ta and all the civil officers wear a long robe 


~ =~ -_ 


with the figure of a bird worked in gold thread on the breast and back. 
The Ti-té and some of the military officers wear a long robe with the figure 
‘of a lion worked in gold thread on the breast and back, and some with 
the figure of a Tiger or of a Tg (fabulou#animal) on the breast and back. 
The musqueteers wear a blue jacket reaching to the waist, with a border 
of red two fingers in breadth, and some Chinese letters in white on the 
breast and back. The musqueteers and lancemen also wear the figure 
of a Bhi-iu’s bead (monster's) or of a tiger's head on their head-dress. 
f 
a a! 





" 





thers of peacocks are not conferred upon officers according to 
‘their situations. They are given to military officers only, tomen near 
“the'emperor who may have distinguished themselves in any action and 
sed. the emperor. All the civil and military officers of towns and 
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taken from any of the towns and villages, but the emperor gives a = 
monthly salary in silver to every officer according to his situation, = 
Al tet as 2&2) a 7 on em voll r ‘i ~~ s 
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“We did not see any images or pagodas connected with Buppn, his pre- 
f cepts and disciples, sculptured or built, and worshipped by the inhabitante 
of China. We only saw in every town and village, buildings dedicated to 
iVats, and large images of Nuts, before which buffaloes, bullocks, goats 
ang hogs were killed and “sacrificed. The Chinese priests wear trowsers 
antl juckets of black, blue*or yellow colours, and shave the hair of their 
heads, and wear caps. They eat at night, but have no wife or children. 
They do not drink spirituous Kquors and do not study books. They 
guard the buildings dedicated to Nats, and the figures of Nuts, day and 
} night, and after sweeping the floor or ground clean, they burn lights at 
~ night before the figures of th® Nuts, and remain ip attendance ; and 
when the inhabitants of the country kMl buffaloes, cows, goats and hogs, 
and offer them in sacrifice, the chief of the priests superintends and directs 

the ceremony. 
** Children learn to read by paying money to ateacher. From Zuay-laing 
chokey to Pekin, all the towns and villages on our road presented us with 
money and clothes agreeably to former custom. O% our arrival at Pekin 

- we delivered the royal letter and presents and had audiences of the em- 

peror, and he gave us presents. These particulars, with the days on which 

they occurred and the quantity of presents we received, having been al. 

ready reported, (in separate letters to the king and ministers, of which 
~ I still hope to procure copies) they are omitted here, and only a descrip. 
tion of the different towns we saw in our journey, and of the city of Pekin, 
and an account of the military and civil officers and of their dress are 
inserted. 

““We left Ava on the 27th June, 18338, reached Pekin, the residence of 
the emperor of China on the 3rd February, 1884, We r@mained at Pekin 
32 days and left it on the Gth of March, with the letter from the emperor, 
his presents of cloth for the king and queen of Ava, and the letter ad- 
dressed by the ministers of the emperor, to the ZAuot-té at doa. We 
returned by the same route as that by which we went to Pekin, and 
arrived at Funan in a certain number of days, and remained there for 
some days, whilst the Tsofn-ta@ prepared his letter for the ZLAwot-t6 at 
~~ dva. We then came to Mo-myin, and having written a petition for the 

king and a letter for the ministe®s of Avag we inserted these documents 
into bamboos covered with red cloth, and sealing them carefully, deliver- 
ed them to the governor of J£6:myin for the purpose of being forwarded 
to the governor of Bu-mé, who transmitted them to Ava. We requested 
. that governor also to send a party to meet us at the chokey of Luay-laing 
and escort us in safety agreeably to former custom, From” Mo:myin te 
Leuny-taing we were escorted by a party of musqueteers with a suitable 
Officer, wnd the T+é-buéhs and chiefs of the eight Shan cities conveyed to 
one of China’ s letter and iE ight ox and all our baggage.” 
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ch On a new genus Of the Plantigrades. (Jory, 
V.—On a new > genus of the Plantigrades. By B. H. Hovason, Esq. 


ae your 52nd No., for April 1836, 8 described, summarily but care- 
fully, fourteen new* animals of this kingdom, mcluding, with those 
priorly, described by myself in various numbers of your Journal, ang i in 
the Society’s Transactions, all the mamméfis then known to me as 
inhabitants of Nepal*, of which. descriptions had not been given by 
others. To General Harpwicks, science is indebted for an account 
of the Ghoral antelope, and of the yellow-necked marten: to Messrs. 
Vicors and Honrsrravp, for an accoumt of the Nipalese Cat. But I 
am not aware that any more mammals of Nepal had been _given to the 
world, when I commenced the task of recording them; and I believe 
I have added essentially to the correctness of the descriptions of those 
three. The Mulsampra or yellow-necked marten (of Baopagrt, by 
the way, originally) had always been stated to be a mustela merely: 
By the examination of its skull I ascertained that it belonged to the - 
subgenus Martes. In like manner, the Nemorhedine Ghoral had 
been alleged to have suborbital sinuses—a mistake which I corrected. 
This gradual emendation of the record of species is the necessary 
fruit of continuons attention; a fruit that ripens slowly with the recur- 
ring sunshine of opportunity ; for, with so many things to note in 
every animal, it is odds but the specimen or the observer will be 
wanting somewhere, if there be vo room or inclination for reiteration. 
I speak apologetically for myself, and, on the present occasion, 
purpose to corfect some errors and deficiencies in the descriptions of 
No. 52 of your Journal. - 
~ ‘Two animals are there ddeetthed by the names of Gulo Nipalensis, 
and ‘Gulo Urva. The latter proves not to be a Gulo, but an osculant 
h ‘new form between Herpestes and Gulo, which, I shall now endeavour to 
do justice to, previously amending the statement : the colors of the 
former as. follows. > 
- - Gulo Nipalensis, nobis. GJutton, alove, saturate oitietvi Cascais 
below, with a dorsal line extending from the middle of the head nearly 
to the hips; a transverse band drawn obliquely across the brows to 
the middle of the cheeks; and the terminal third of the tail, brilliant 
orange yellow. ‘Superior and inferior colors strongly contrasted, 
‘occu ing g the lateral as awrell as inferior aspect | of the head, but the 
ly ‘of the fa face, neck and body. Edge Rae§ % a pe 
meee te ssine abo 
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with the lower surface: a dark small patch behind the gape, on either 
cheek: fore limbs, paled, internally to the wrists, and frequently 
epreading over the digits : hind?only to the oscalcis or less. Four teats 
plaged in a parallelogram, in the posteal region of the belly; two of 
then, inguinal, and two ventral. In young animals, and in the winter 
dress of mature ones, the dark superior surface is earthy grey brown, 
and the pale inferior, as well as the marks above, canescent; the dark 
moustache is also wanting. 
Tribe Pranticrapes. Genus Urva, nobis. 

Character. Teeth as in the Genus Herpestes. Structure and 
aspect pregisely mediate between Herpestes and Gulo, subver- 
miform and digito-plantigrade. Snout elongated, sharpened and 
mobile. Hands and feet largish; with the digits connected by 
large crescented membranes. Sole and palm nude. Hind feet clad 





, half-way from the os calcis. MWails subequal before and behind, Gulo- 


herpestine. On either side the anus a round, follow, smooth-lined 
gland secreting an aqueous fetid humour which the animal squirts 
out posteally with force. No subsidiary glands, nor any unctuous 
fragrant secretion. Teats six, remote and ventral. Stomach purely 
membranous, without neck or fundus. <A short blunt coecum of equal 
diameter with the great gut. Orbits incomplete*. 

. Habits. Cancrivorous and ranivorous; dwelling in burrows in the 
valleys of the lower and central hilly regions of Nepal. 

Type. Gulo Urva, of the Journal No. 52 for April 1836.  Urva 
eancrivora hodie, nobis. Affinities various, closest with Herpestes and 
Gulo, connecting Mydans, Mephitis and Ursitarus, on one hand, and 
Herpestes and Viverra on the other, and forming a singular link be- 
tween the odoriferous and fetid genera of the Digitigrade and Planti- 
grade Tribes; its obvious station being at the end of the one, or at 
the beginning of the other tribe. 

Color. That of the jackal or fulvous iron grey, darker and embrown- 
ed on the inferior surface of the neck andon the chest. Limbs black 
brown. A white stripe on either side the neck from ear to shoulder. 
Edge of the upper lip and the whole lower jaw canescent. Terminal 
half of the tail rufous palo: Fur on two sorts, any ae and laxly 


gepartse ss oome. 


“ye comes of “these ee of our genus, or subgenus, are, I ‘am aware, only 
y their combination with others. Aod, as to their number, BA 









: = ‘that we shall only reach the more intimate affinities of the 


eo shia.department of Zoology @ portion of the precision and 
have bee applied ee, the Ornithological department. | 
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set on; the exterior, qtindratinalnted from the-base with hoary or ful- 
vous and with black; the interior, dusky at the base, fulvous upwards, 


_ Structure and Size. it Feet. Inch. 
Tip of snout to root of tail CHORES), 00 ac udiceneiss.an cay. om 6 4 
‘Length of head (snout to jut of occiput straight), cctae Ul 4 

* MUOMNYig ose Cece ce ee tee ees cae cote teens. Om TF 
A eeSall and<teraiinal hate o. Seee ed ee eee A tee 11 
= ney Snout to-fore angle of the. eyejis oo vs os cea cincnscd'ectal 0 id 
eon Mhence to, base of ear (lobe),. 0.40522 cece cvicccviceieenn. O i+ 
Girth of body, behind shoulder, ee eee ee ee 8 
Mean height, q...-.....-.-- eC, oesses eetsesceseees O 8 
Elbow to tip longest finger, ....-. +s eeeeeeee-eeees ad Se 
©) rae knee to tip longest toe, .........ecccceeevcees 0 7% 
Top wrist to base finger (superior), [........0-.-0e005 0 1é 
is LOR eay BOGE 9560 eG sees 40H Hes ce de: be v0be BE) OO, BIH 
oe oo bts Dail (eteei elit), foo:cw.c owes. c+ anvennessece dacucnes) 0 Of , 
ie Jut of os calcis to base long toe (superior), ...++00+. 90 24 .* 
EO BORG COD ts secs 00 ce 06.6% ce Seeeccat oeccctaeeces) 1§ 
BEG TINT (GtIRIENE), ccc coccceadicsseacucncsuaecs cuvel se oy 
Length of external car (vertical),.......6-.e00-eee2e5 J 1f 
Its free exsertion from the head, or depth of the helix,.. 0 Ov: 


7 Weight of the animal, ee ee ee ee 4 lbs. 


tt It is : impossible to describe the general and particular externa}, 


conf rmation of this animal more precisely than by saying t that they 
3 Galo-herpestine, reference being had to the more slender-bodied 
species of the fermer genus, | such as Orientalis ‘and. Nipalensis. In 
estes, the structure is more _vermform ,. with greater length of 

and o neck, (palpably noticeable i in the Skeletons ;) and the hands. 
ges, ehextes.) in proportion to the leg and arm, the metacarpi 
sib eing more compactly knit. In Gulo as Pevenec dae seis 
: 0} of the | bet ‘and. length of the neck, agree with, th of our. 


F fot oe ta | is shorter ; the anterior limbs heavier ‘and their. 
‘on oe deeded noi the aggeement in these isthe Feapecis. 
5c hg ith See d.intenty. almos at identiog IP FAS, 
Se. nal 1 and size « size of fet hin ad. pr erior 
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ally the latter, to less than half their size in the skull of Herpestes*. 
e* The. thofax is much more capacious in Urva than in Herpestes ; the 
spinous processes of the cervicalewertebre are smaller ind more equal ; 
and there are only 21 caudal vertebre instead of 28, as in Herpestes. 
In oth Herpestes and Gulo there are but four mammz: in our animal 
fo there are six. The snout of our animal is much more elongated and 
mobile then in Gulo: more so palpably than in Herpestes. Lastly, 
the anal apparatus of Urva, differs from that of both genera, approxi- 
mating it very closely to the mephitic weasels, to Horsrieitp’s Mydans, 
and to our Ursitarus. . 
~ Too little_is known of the anal and quasi-anaf organs of many 
odorous and foetid genera to enable me to speak with much confidence 
on this subject; but I take the present occasion to retract the asser- 
tion made in your April No. for last year relative to Herpestes. Both 
_the Nipalese species of that genus (Herpestes,) have a congeries of 
small glands surrounding the caudal margin of the anus like a ring, 
and secreting a thick musky peculiar substance, which is slowly pro- 
truded in strings like vermicelli, through numberless minute scattered 
pores. And the lowland species (or Nyula, nobis) has also on either 
' side the rectum, two larger and hollow glands, of similar character with 
the others, apparently, but distinguished by a rather thinner secretion 
by the hollowness of these glands, and by each being furnished with 
a Jarger and palpable pore. The peculiarity of our Urva is that it — 
has only the lateral glands; that their secretion is aqueous, horribly 
feetid, and projectile to a great distance by the living affimal by means 
of the muscular rings which surround the neck of the duct; not to— 
mention that the central cavity is much larger, and has a more distinct | 
neck or ‘duct, which points obliquely backwards or outwards, causing 
the discharge to be in that direction, I append to this paper a note 
by Dr. Campsett, taken at my request, on the anal apparatus of our 
i. Urva, upon which type of our proposed new genus, I shall add no 
moré at present save that its menners, so,far as known to me, agree 
much more nearly with those of Guéo than with those of Herpestes. — 
“Genus Mustela ; subgenus Putorius, Cuvizr. Species new. Subd- 
us, nobis. Structure, and aspect of Cathia vel auriventer, 


. poe Vide Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, December 1835. 
! eanneh 2G 


4 parietes and large criste of Herpestes are interesting inh 8 
wit h Viverra; as the tumid parietes and small criste of Gulo and - 
‘uste tla, The former or odoriferous races bear in respect to _ 
> ence the same with the third section of 
7 os tea well emabs.:., 
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Eleven and half to twelve inches long from snout to base of tail. 
Tail five and half inches, or six and half with the terminal hair, + 
Uniform bright brown, darker along the dorsal line. Nose, upper 
tip and forehead, with two inches of the end of the tail, black brown : 
mere edge of upper lip and whole lower jaw, hoary. A short Idp gi- 
tudinal white stripe, occasionally, on the frént of the neck and some 
vague spots of the same, laterally, the signs, I suspect, of immaturity. 
Feet frequently darker than the body, or dusky brown. Whiskers 
dark. Fur close, glossy, and soft; of two sorts, or fine hair and 
soft wool: the latter, and the hair basally, of disky hue; but the 
hair, externally, Bright brown. Head, ears and limbs, more closely 
clad than the body; tail, more laxly, and*tapering’to.a point. It 
may be worth while to add that I have recently procured some fine 
speciinens, from the anyon districts, of the Ermine, in the winter 
dress of the species. > 
. Putorius Ermine€ must, therefore, be addell to the catalogue of 
Nipalese mammalia. Pam 

In Nepal the Putorii (of which I have now ascertained the exis- 
tence of three species) are exclusively confined to the northern region. 
Are there any species of this subgenus in the plains of India? 

P. S. With reference to our type of the genus Ursitarus, the 
following accidental omission in the description, is materiale “* The 
penis is large, bony and ringed with two or three corkscrew processes, 
not unlike those of the same member in Rhinoceros Unicornis. The 
testes are largt, nude, and applied to the buttocks, without ens 
dency 0! of the scrotum." M1 
_ It appears somewhat doubtful wihetiont the molar teeth: ‘of Ratellus 
mellivorus be 4 . But, even if they prove to be the former, there 
will stills or striking differences of conformation and habits 
_between, tha animal and our Ursitaz as may well entitle the latter to 
the distinct ies Ron! have assigned to it, let the value of the distinction é 
_ be generic or only sub-generic. . » wi ARE Dts: - 
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, iron Cancrivora, Hopacson, (male.) March ord, 1837. ¢ Beemer 
The testiclés, included in a neat, and very hairy scrotum, are not 

s remarkably pendent, but are well braced up to the pubis. The _ penis : 

F downwards (to the ground) hangs: directly 1 from the pubi 

im the tiger, it is terminated by a slender depressed t te tt 

Gnch long 1d of faths an an inch i in diameter ; \e urethra ra of 
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organ from ite sheath more than jths of an inch. In copulation the 
point alone of the penis can be introduced, unless in this animal the 
organ is not bared, but used sheathed. The prepuce, however, is 
hairy to its attachment ; which renders this unlikely. es 
The anal orifice is bare and very capacious. On each side of the 
orifice (central and lateral} rather without, than within, the sphincter, 
there is a round opening, large enough to admit the point of a com- 
mon dissecting blowpipe. through which, on pressure of the sides of 
the anus, a whey-colored, foetid fluid, the consistence of thin gruel 
passes in ajet. The direction ef these openings is posterior (towards 


the tail) the, fluid not passing into the rectum, Hut being thrown 


behind the animal. The- ‘blowpipe, ere it passed into the cavity com- 
municating with these orifices, had to be directed anteriorly and 
laterally*. JOn removing the integuments from the perineum, two 
globular white-colored bodies, each the size of’a cherry, were found 


“ip contact with the rectum, one on each side, and In thecentre. The 


membranous attachments of these bodies to the gut being removed, 
there remained a connecting neck about jths of an inch long, (the 
duct from their centres) which opened as described, and through which 
the fluid was discharged. A medial section of these globular bodies. 
separated them into two cups, the hollows of which when united were 
large enough to contain the largest marrowfat pea. The cavities of 
their bodies were lined with a very delicate white, smooth, and shin 
membrane, external to which, and surrounding it entirely, was a layer 
of white glandular substance,—the secreting organ. The whole was 

enveloped in a thin membranous covering. The two lateral openings 

described were the only ones apparent, on the atial orifice. Immedi- 

ately under the integuments, and close to the sphincter ani at its 

perineal margin, lay the ‘vesicule seminales, white, of an oval form, 

and 4 aninch inlength. I call these bodies vesicule seminales as 
they,.Wwere. connected closely with the urethra at their opposite sides, 

from that in contact with the restum. I£ they are not vesicule semi- 

fren what are they ? they are not prostates; but they may however 
pond to the glands of CowPer in the human subjectf. 

i fee: “Str A. Camimcn, M.D. 













pen sitting wi “ the : animals vent tuwards me secs a oot off, thatbodies 
e this fluid a pressed upon, when a portion of “it was aquirtes 


* 
8 said, the whole of the Carnivora, _Ruminantia, Cetacea, 
ssl gh the exception of two of the taster, are without 
De et ect. Hares elf est ene *- 
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VI.—ZInterpretation of the most ancient of the inscriptions on the pillar ~*~. 
called the ldét of Frroz Suku, n®ar Delhi, and of the Allahabad, 
Radhia and Matttah pillar, or lat, inscriptions which agree therewith. 

By James Paryecer, Sec. ds. Soc., &c. 


I now procéed to lay before the Socicty the results of my application 
of the alphabet, developed by the simple records of Bhilsa, to the cele. 
brated inscription on Frroz’s column, of which facsimiles have been in 
the Society's possession since its very {pundation, without aby success- 
ful attempt havin® been made to decipher them. This is the lees to be rs 
wondered at when we find that 500 years before, on tf re-erection 
of the pillar, perhaps for the second or third time, by the: emperor 
Feroz, the unknown characters were just as mucha mystery to the 
learned as they have proved at a later period—‘ Round it” says the 
author of the Haffaklim, “‘haye been engraved literal -characters” 
which the most intelligent of all religions have been unable to explain. 
Report says, this pillar isa monument of renown to the réjas or 
Hindu princes, and that Feroz Suan set it up within his hunting 
place: but on this head there are yarious traditions which it would - 
be tedious to relate.”’ 

‘Neither Mvuuammep Ami’n the author of the Haftaklim, nor Fenris. 
TEE, in his account of Frroz’s works alludes to the comparatively 
‘modern inscription on the same pillar recording the victories of 
WVisara Devaking of Sdcambhari (or Siimbhar) in the 12th century, of 
which Sir Wintiam Jonzs first, and) Mr, Cotusrxooxe afterwards, 
‘published translations in the first and seventh volumes of the Re- 
‘searches. This was in quite a modern type of Négari; differing about 
as much from the character employed on the Allahabad pillar to record 
the victories of Cuanpra and Samupna-ourta, as that type is now 

“perceived to yary from the more ancient form originally engraven on 
oth of these pillars; so that (placing CuanpRa-GuPrta, in the third 
‘or fourth century, midway Between Visaxa, im the Samvat year 1220, 
and the oldest inscription) we might have roughly deduced an anti- 
Sully of fourteen or fifteen centurics anterior to Visava’s reign for the 
* original — hit alphabet, from the gradual change of form in the alpha- © 
betical symbols, had we no better foundation — the —— af 


exh. Ge preceding notice, I trust that : | 
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“se king Devsnamrrya Prrapast of Ceylon, about three hundred years 
° ' before Christian era. "sr h > 4 


I have there also explained the nature of the document, and have 

_ now only to disclose its contents in detail, as far tts my hasty scrutiny, 

and my very imperfect acquaintance with the on ta of ancient 
India will permit. 

The difficulties with which I have had to dontand’® are of a ve 
different nature from those presented by more modern inscriptions, 
where the sense has to be extracted from a mass of hyperbolical 
eulogy and extravagant exaggeration enfbodied still in very legible 
and classical Sanskrit. Here the case is opposite :—the sentiments 
and the phraseology are perfectly simple and straightforward—but 
‘the orthography is sadly vitiated—and the language differs eseentially 
drom. every, existing written idiom: it is as it were intermediate 
between the Sanskrit and the Pali ; and a degree of license is therefore 
“requisite in selecting the Sanskrit equivalent of each word, upon which 
to,»base the interpretation—a license dangerous in the use unless 
restrained within wholesome rules ; for a skilful pandit will easily find 

a word to answer any purpose if allowed to insert a letter or alter a 
eS ad libitum. There are some substitutions authorized Khon 3 





logy to the Pali which require no explanation—such as the p 
tion ly ( or peti for the Sanskrit afar; kate for wa; dhamma for wii; the 
‘use of | *A, and sometimes qd, chh, for @ ksh, &c. ; while others again, 


orn raw wiaate for et boa ie ertans or hidayate ; +- J, ; r aes 













‘the nates wr dyson to ‘the translation. ine 
On “s ing the society's portfolio I found the five original ae: 
“nuscript plates of Captain Hoars, whence the engravings published 
‘in the Researches seem to have been copied. Their collation i 
‘of essential service in detecting a few ergors of the vowel marks 
Have crept into the | engraving. I found also two much larger draw- 
‘ings of the first and Jast inscription of the series, arently of the 
actual dimensions.—These I suppose” to have been ce originals pre- 
~- sented to Sir Wrttraw Jongs by Colonel Potiea, “iva tee therefore of 
| themselves venerable for their antiquity! But they are by / no moat 

so faithful as & Capes Hoarr’s copy, and the i inscriptio m rc t 
: alar blunder 7 tte two lowermost lin 
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have rendered good service by supplying a vowel, or an anuswara requir- 4 
ed for the plural of a verb, omitted through mistake in the smaller copy. ~ 

In contriving a fount of type ad&pted to this ancient and highly 
elegant form of Ndgarf, I have made but a few insignificant alterations 
which I trust will not be thought unwarrantable.—The [J], ©, and CG). 
being of smaller size than the other letters in the original :—I have , 
elongated them to square with the rest. The vowels also are in the 
original attached to the sides of these letters as []- 54, C)- thi, -@ thé; 
I have made them [], O. Oo to avoid an unseemly gap. The letter ( 
is inflected on the centre with ¢ and @ thus -(, €; these I have for » 
uniformity made (, (: it is necessary to notice this, lest consulters 
of the originals should imagine [ had been taking liberties with my 
materials. For the compound vowel o also [I have been forced to 
content myself with a prolonged stroke (the e and a united) as | no, 
in lieu of the mogy elegant break given in the original to shew 
the two vowel marksas [ no. Nothing material however is lost 
through these trifling modifications; while with them the ancient 
alphabet becomes easier to print, and certainly easier to read, than the 
more complicated letters of the (so-called) perfected (Samskrifa) al- 
phabet of the brahmans. e 
_ the four inscriptions facing the four cardinal points on the pillar, 
appear to be enclosed in frames and to be euch complete in itself.” 
These four edicts are repeated verbatim on the three other late, with 
exception of tke lower half of the eastern tablet which is wanting in 
all, as is likewise the long. inscription round the shaft below the 
poriet tablets. + 

the other hand the Allahabad =P has five short insulated 

e! at foot* which are not to be found elsewhere. They are curious 
i eir allusion three times to the second queen of DevANAMPiYa ; 
bit from the incompleteness of the lines on the right hand the 
context cannot thoroughly be explained: the three. siiieia at the end 
of the third line look line aie = 
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) 4 ; Devdnampiyasd vechanend savata vahamagd 
” Putaviyd : cheta dutiydyd deviye déne. 
Jambdvadi kivd alameva dina petha é (?) 
Kichhi ganiyatdye deviye sendni ava. 
Datiydyd deviye titivalamatu evdkiye. 


| We might translate the whole of the firstline: <araifvam aaaw 
waa: aya: aAar:, ‘ By the word of Devdanampiyd—must be called 
a perfect ascetic or Brahmaga.’ The second line certainly records a 
gift fearerare a ‘ of the second queen’—and the alamevaddna. . a suf- 
ficiency of gifts of some particular kind. Kichhi ganiyata dev may be 
supposed to be the name of the lady, or kichhi may be Ainchit, some, 
“little. —Sendnf, a general :—1titt for tritfya third, And other insulated 
words can be recognized but without coherence. 
~ To return from this digression :—The general object of Devinam- 
PIYA’s series of edicts is according to my reading, to proclaim his re- 
nunciation of his former faith, and his adoption of the Buddhist persua- 
sion, to which wholesome change he invites others from every rank in 
society, by a representation of its great excellency. He addresses to 
his disciples, or devotees, (for so I have been obliged to translate 
“ rajaki, as the Sanskrit cgat, though I would have preferred rdjaké, 
ministers, had the first @ been long—) a number of specific rules for 
their guidance, with penalties of a comparatively mild nature for any 
omission in their performance: but th chief drift of the writing seems 
directed to enhance’ the merits of the author,—the continual reciir- 
rence of esa me kate, ‘ so have I done,’—arguing rather a vaunt of his 
own acts, than an inculcation of virtue in others, unless by the fo 
. of example. > 
~  -* "Tt is a curious fact that although the intent of the rp conver 
seems to have been to spread every where s the knowledge of his age | 
sion, and of the virtuous acts to which it had given rise on his Pp 
and further to set forth the main principles: of his new faith, yet the 
- name of the author of that religion is no where _ distinctly or directly 
introduced, as Buppna, 7 ta, SH&KYA mUN:', , &e. At the end of 
the first sentence, >, indeed, the | Rpression. Ss Rachhati, whic 
have supposed to be inte for sugatam gachhati, may be thought 
to contain one of Buppsa’s names as Svoaro, (the well-come)—but 
eo even in this the error in sak ace aes ‘the reading doubtful. An 
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another place I have rendered a final expression agnim namisati, ‘ shall 
give praise to Agni’—a deity we are hardly at liberty to pronounce 
connected with the Buddhist worskip, though points of agreement 
and harmony may be adduced. But in any case AGnNi if rendered 
generally as * god’ keeps him distinct from Buppna * the teaches’ of 
whose deificgtion no evidence is afforded by the inscription ; for 
neither is there any allusion to images of him, nor to temples or 
shrines enclosing his relics.. It is only by the general tenor of the 
dogmas inculcated, that we can pronounce it to relate to the Buddhist 
religion. ‘The sacred name constantéy employed—the true keystone 
-.of Sukxra’s reform—is Dhamma (or dharma), ‘ virtue ;’ upon the 
‘exceeding excellencies, and the incontestable supremacy, of which 
divine attribute the whole of his system seems to have originally 
‘rested, and by which it may have won its way to the hearts of a peo- 
ple whose inclinations were already imbued with admiration of this 
quality in their ov’n ancient system, though it had since been mixed 
up with an unseemly mass of inconsistencjes and gross idolatries: 
and the pious and refi¢cting must have been glad to reject them, when 
an opportunity was afforded of saving their consciences from the 
dreadful alternative of being thought to throw off all religion, if they 
i Sess the one in which they were born and bred, Buddhism 
at that time only sectarianism ; a dissent from a vast proportion 


-of the existing sophistry and metaphysics of the Br&hmanical schools, 















hs without an absolute relinquishment of belief in their gods, or of con- 
A formity in tifeir usages, and with adherence still to the milder 

; ities of the religion, to « all in shert that it contained of dharma, 
“Svirtue, justice law. The very term Devénampiya, * beloved of the 
te nal s the retention of the Hindu pantheon generally ; and this’ 


might be. easily confirmed by reference to Mr. Csoma’s note: on the 
“4 ‘birth : i life of Sadxya. » Taters! 

Th Oo: # who have studied the caapisions of Buddhism . from ithe lucia 
dissertation of Mr. -Hovesgn: in thee January and ¥ebrus y Nos. of 
= last ey ae ournal, » will know that Daarma is the ond 

| ¢ Tridmniya, or triad,— (Buddha, Dharma, Sangha,- seams 
\e theistic J chool ; _ while what Mr, ‘Hoposron calls the atheis | 
e a | to the : first place. With them . 
sole sanity doapares in A eae iy a 
efficient and material cause ; 
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- specific forme, which are ‘spontaneously evolved from the union of 


Buddha with Dharma*®."” Happily in our inscription there is no neces« 
sity to resort to these subtleties 6f the schools which have rendered a 
plam matter perplexed. The word is here evidertly used in its sim- 
ple dense of “ the law, virtue, or religion’’—and though its gifts and 
excellencies are vaunted, there is no worship offered to if, no godhead 
clarmed for it. 

‘The word dhamma is in the document before us generally coupled 
with another word, vad/i, in its several cases, dhamma-vadhi, dhamma- 
vodhiyd, &c. according to the Sanskrit grammatical rules of combina 
tion or samdsg. > 

- The most obvious interpretation of the word vaghi is found in the 
Sanskrit ef vriddhi, increase, whence are derived the vernacular words 
barhnd, to inerease ; barhid, increasing ; barhat, increase, &c., differing 
imperceptibly in pronunciation from the vadhi and vadhita of the 
inscription. ‘The constant recurrence of the same expression would 
lead to the conclusion that the religion of Bupp#a was then generally 
known by this compound title, as ‘the increase of virtue,’ * the 
expansion of the law,’ in allusion to the rapid proselytism which ‘it 
eought and obtained, ar 

~ ‘Against this interpretation if it be urged that the dental dA [is in 
other cases used for the Sanskrit dh @;’as in the word dharmma itself; 
in vadha, murder ; bandha, bound, &c. Such objection may be met by 
instancing other undoubted cases where the cerebral dh is used for the 
Sanskrit = ddh as in Hd + ey if: adhakosaydni (for arddha) “half 
kos;’ and in like manner the dental rtA is generally expressed be Saag the 
cerebral th, as atha, athdya for wa, qyia. sone 
© The only other word by which vadhi can be rendered is the Sanskrit 
ef writti,* occupation, turning.” Now we have examples of the 
dental ¢ being represented by the cerebral d in the inscription, espe- 
cially when double or combined with p, as qd)? sadda for sapta, (or 
satta, Pali) seven; and in one*compartgent (the commencement of 
the under inscription round the shaft), the same letter, ¢ dd is used 
indifferently for’ ¢, Gh, in the very word, dhamma vaddiyd, ‘which we 
are discussing. It is hardly possible toi imagine ) ‘expressions 
80 strikingly similar in orthography as diam d dhammavatti 
or voddi, yet of such opposite meaning should be sitet to the same 
thingy» One must be wrong ; and I should have had no question’ 
which to prefer, were curious expression I remembered to 
have met with in the ‘Tibétan’ translation“of the ‘Buddhist volumes. 
pk Totten. AB S8e: Vol. ‘Ve page 37, © “—— 
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572 ; Interpretation of the inscription — Qury,!, 
Of the twelve principal acts in Sadxya’s life described in the Gya- | 


cherrolpa (S. Lalitavistdra), the tenth is translated by Mr. Csoma 

Konros1, “*‘ He turns the wheel of the law, or publishes his doctrine ;’’ 

now it was possible that the Sanskrit of this expression might be found 

ball wfvifaanaa or in the Pali, dhammavutti vavethayati, vutti sigbify- 
ing explication or doctrine, as well as * wheel.’ 

_ Finding a copy of the Lalita Vistdra in Sanskrit amongst Mr. 
HopGson’s valuable collection of Buddhist works transferred from the 
College of Fort William to the Asiatic Society’s library, I requested 
my pandit Kamaua’Kka’nTa to look isto it for this expression ‘ wheel 
of the law’ adopted by the Tibetan translators; and he was not long 
in extracting an abundance of examples of its use: thus in the 299th 
leaf, in the 25th adhydya, Taruacata (Buddha) is made to say :—* © 

arcred? afaarfa ware arfemigtt ie 
aque safe say sfrataa i e 
«7 will go to Benares: -—having “fs mot at the city of Késhi, I will idea the 
wheel of the law, which is revolving amongst mankind, (i. e. I will run my 
religioys course.') 
“The word dharmachakra is here distinct enough, and ‘not to be 
confounded with our dhammavaghi. The following example from the 
213th leaf, I therefore add less to strengthen the evidence than as a 
curious employment of many ‘of the expressions met with in other 


4 


ce -« ‘of our inscription, particularly in the eastern tablet. - 

_facarfessferea AMA AHS wom wane ganaq una 
uiea aaviag Cat: WHA | AE Ga feats aE GUT aHTy 
ae aed casera fara garg Saas wage ge wee, 
wae ore wer wires | SeRTTe wer waeTS | mice wera 
saree were sf Lehet ~ 


e il Having bowed the head din reverence :—Do thou, oh Buacava’n, be Etats 
to set about turning the w wheel of the law of } him that hath firmly embraced 
'GATA. ‘Tarn thou the wheel of thelaw oh Sucara! For the benefit of 















treason of the “necessities of man,—t or the benefit, for the delight 
; am n thou, oh Buacava’n, t \crifice of the law: 













wer..of the Jaw.2- 
the , : great conch of the law renee te pion Pg 


yeh Ai me, i ine n nect . ion with 
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‘ * . os am * 2 z ie _ > — 
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people, for the delight of much people, for compassion to the world, for 


tup on high the great banner 
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e direct illustration by the actual employment of the term dharma wriddhi 
was wanting; aiid, although on further search the precise expression 
was not found; the pandit met with many instances of the word 
wriddiy occurring in’ connection with bodhi, which as applied to the 
Buddhist faith was nearly; synonymous with dharma: Bodhi vriddhi, 
“ _ the growth of knowledge, or metaphorically the growth of the bodhi 
or sacred fig tree—the tree of knowledge, being as applicable to Bud- 
| thane as dharma vriddhi, the growth of grace. Thus in the -16lst 

leaf : be 


ae —— arfwere Saar: 1) ama) Mefe <ar es 
tse wane saaateer: acaifaesd gaara: wae ate 








wa fea aeqine | ore 
Se *The ShtkeRus (priests) at that time (said there were) cight goddesses of b0dhi 
wriddhi: that is to say :-—Sri wriddhi, dayd, sreyasi, chit, idavald, satyavddint ; 
a 
~ samagani, chayd*:—these (eight divine personifications) from doing service 


to the great saint, by the practice of asceticism, as well as by the grace of the 
great saint, (the said priests) have magnified.’ 

“This ‘passage is corrupt and consequently obscure, but it teaches 
plainly that dharmavriddhi of our inscription may always be under- 
stood, like bodhivridhi, in the general acceptation of ‘ the Buddhist 
religion.’ * 

_ Proselytism, turning the wheel, or publishing the doctrines, which- — 
ever is preferred, was evidently a main object of the Buddhist system, 
andit i ig pointed at continually in the pillar inscription .* Not content 
with i injunctions to spread the tenets among the rich, the poor, the 
prvtelin’ and the ascetic ;—br&hmans, the arch-opponents of the 

also named, under the disguise of the corrupt spelling ddbhana@; 
=o court and the zenénah (if the term is allowable for a period an- 
terior fo the ppeeeon of the fair sex)—are specifically recommended 

endeavours of the missionary. 

2 said that the founder of the faith is not named. Neither is 
y title of the priesthood, bhikhu or bhichhu to be found, 
amas so frequently met with among the Bhilsa ddnams. 

i, (written sometimes mdtd) and dhamma mahdmaté 

F priests « the wise men, the very learned in religion.’— 






















genius, ee trath-apenking, | 
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574 . Interpretation of the inscription. - | (sone, 


The same epithet is found in conjunction with SAikAi in. the interesting 
passage quoted by Mr. _Tournovur in the preceding article on the | 
Pitakattayan, (see page 506.) ¢ . 

But it is possibie that this expression has been misunderstood by 
the pandit : mahdmdtd fal ips iy even if by-shortening the @ it be read 


mahdmatd, the greatly wise, can only metaphorically be'said to become 
vyadpta or * pervading’ all orders of society, in order to conversion ‘ 
while Mr. Hopcson’s epitome, above alluded to, gives us another 
inode of interpretation perhaps more consonant with the spirit of 
‘the system. Mahamatra (in Pali wfihdmdtd) is another name for 
Dharma, as Prajna Paramitad the great mother of Buddja—the uni- 
versal mother, omniscience, illusion, mayd, &c.—and as such may be 
more correctly supposed to pervade than mahdmatd the priests, which 
moreover is always written in Pali, mahdmati.. . 
' It will be remarked that assemblies are mentioned (nikopainyi and 
preachings (dhammasdvdndni), and ordinances of all sorts, but there is 
no allusion to the vihira by name, nor to the chaitya, or temple» no 
hint of images of Buppa’s person, nor of relics preserved in costly - 
-™monuments. The spreading fig tree and the great dhitris, perhaps in 
memory of those under which his doctrines were delivered, are the only 
“objects to be held sacred, or to have rites performed at them; and in 
» those rites, the meat-offering—@the sacrifice of blood, is interdicted as 
. | the highest cin. 
~The edict prohibiting the killing of particular animals is Statens 
one of the most curious of the whole.—The particularity with which 
_it co commences on the birds is ill supported by what follows regarding 
* animals, which are dismissed with a savachatupade ‘ all quadrupeds’—as 
- 4f the ‘seulptor or scribe had found the engraving of such « list too 
ne a job to complete.—The two first birds, suke, rike, the green 
arrot and maina, are the principal pet birds of the Hindus, still 
© universally domesticated, and not rivalled by the nightingale of Persian 
“ introd duction.. “Many of the names im the list are now unknown, and ; 
* are — irrecoverable, being the vernacular rather than the classical 
app i have pointed out such endeavours as ferry been made. 
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diately following the catalogue of birds, ** All fowls that creep upon 
~ ail four shall be an abomination unto you,’ presents a curious coins 
cidence with the expression of otr tablet ‘ savechatapade ye pati bhogan 
‘no et2,’ which comes after gémakapote, the tame déve. 
-* But the edict by no means seems to interdict the use of animal 
‘food—probably. this would haye been too great an ignoyation. It 
‘¥estricts the prohibition to particular days of fast and abstinence, on 
the chief: of which, fowls that have been killed are not even to be 
offered for sale—and on these days, beasts of burthen are to be 
' exempted from labour: ‘the ox even shall not be tied up in his stall,’ 
. The shee » goat, and pig seem to have been the” staple of animal 
food at the period—they are expressly mentioned as kept for fattening, 
“andare only not to be slaughtered while with young or giving milk : 
but merit is ascribed to the abstaining from animal food altogether, 
» > Rarwa Pavua tells me no similar rules are to be found in the P4li 
@ . 
“works of Cey/on, nor are the particular days sé apart for fasting or 
‘wpavasun in the inscription, exactly in accordance with modern Bud- 
* ~dhistic practice which observes only the @thami and Panaradassami, or 
_ 8th and 15th of each half lunation, (that is, nearly every 7th day.) All 
. the days inserted are however of great weight in the Hindu calendar 
_ . Of festivals, and the sectarians may not yet have relinquished them. 
-. Thus the two lunar days mentioned in the south tablet, tishya (or 
- pushya) and punarvasu, though now disregarded, are known from the 
- Lalitu Vistdra to have been strictly attended to b 
- Inthe 14th leaf we have the following example. 


ow LF. bt 


y the early priests. 
oe 
Pe > et ~ ~ * e e . 3 
se wa faa aruda aa ancaa van fafkarsauts 
waratad Set wy aaaifuata aa Seat ina freaa 
s wietfarter meat Sean Aaa atas | 
-, ee oe a ‘a. ike 
= ‘The priests perceiving the people of the cities of Bodhisatwa to be sleeping, 
and ‘mowing too that the middle of the night had arrived, and knowing that fhe 
| ‘moon om he a entered info the mansion® of Pushye ; knowing that this was the time 
Wey agit to depart (lor some religious observance), called their disciples.’ 
mo ta the mention of these days is of high interest, as proving 
, 24 eetKE) oe ae Os ‘ ; 
a -solar system of the braéhmans was the same as we see it now, 
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torr "@ ce turies before our era, and not the modern invention BENTLEY - 

7 _ § a Ea 7.4 — eM : \. "7 = ‘7? 
Sar I some others have pretended. The astronomy of the Purdnas was 
om: ‘- Wr KINSON } shewn) as much a bone of contention be- 

Sak, eat n the two sects, were their other branches of metaphysics, 

eters ga eas ewe ee ce. Dae eaDE 
None of the fierce conflicts between the followers of the two rel} ions 
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nothing yet to fear. Nevertheless (if I have read the passage aright) 
opposition was contemplated as conversion should proceed, and the 
weapons prescribed to meet it are * the foolishness of preaching,” 
and a stedfast adhtrence to ordinances. Meantime the example of 
royal benevolence was exercised in a way to conciliate the Ndndpdsan- 
das, the Gentiles of every persuasion, by the planting of trees along 
the roadsides, by the digging of wells, by the establishment of bazars 
and serais, at convenient distances. Where are they all ? On what road 
are we now to search for these venerable relics, these banyan trees and 
mangoes, which, with the aid of Profe##sor Canpotir’s theory*, would a 
enable us to confirm the assumed date of our monumentg ?. The lat 
of Feroz is the only one which alludes to this circumstance, and we 
know not whence that was taken to be set up in its present situation 
by ‘the emperor Feroz in the 14th century—whether it had stood 
- there from the firet? or whether it was re-erected when it received the fe 
inscription recording the victories of VisaLa Deva in the Samvat year 
1220 or A. D. 1163 ?—This cannot be determined without a careful 
re-examination of the ruindus building surrounding the pillar, which © 
I hope some of my antiquarian friends will undertake. The chambers 
described by Captain Hoarzas a menagerie and aviary may have been = —s_ y 
ro: adapted from their original purpose as ceils for the monastic . 
priesthood—a point which the style of their architecture may settle. 
2 The neighbourhood should also be examined for traces of a vihdra, a — 
_ holy tree, a road, and boulees or Jarge pakka wells :—the texture _of 
the stone also*should be noticed, that the quarry whence it w was 
brought may be discovered, for now that we know, 20.1 much of its 
history we feel a vivid curiosity to pry into the further secrets of this 
i ng silastambha, even to the difficulties and probably cost of its _ 
transport, which, judging from the inability of the pres Raced : 
to afford the expense even of setting the Allahabad r upright — én t' 
its pedestal, must payepfilien heavily on the coffers. of t the Ceylon _ 
monarch ! o thn 2 See SL 
But I must now close heuee desultory remar » in the b i ? 
% after rendering them more worthy of the object by fu tudy and 
search ; and proceed to lay before the Society, first a cor e ety money) 
- the ins ription i in i own character, and then in Roman let 
we have preferred to Vagari, core the Pali language has been al 
Jp. made familiar to that type , Bournoo Ff and Lag: wel 
=> Lot ‘Toawoun’s “pret ed i 
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-- I.—J scription on the North compartment. 
TPSL UL GLEO- JE &S:HO edad 
240 HAAALY FL DYSO STOR 
SUPA GUA ba UC CPL HLA HAS DYFYSL 
4Hhb LVIL HAL AdAdL HAL Abt 
SHALLALL Pd dh 88 HAL 
6 DSUs D¥F¥kd M35 SK SEAKAS 
7 ys Ud B Ltdd Adtd 8Pyd HL sbu A 
8A LC Cab kd Hud bv is LAS LUSHA 
9 BEYK L PLESO LL DBLbVL DBULES BI 
10 DBiAtLL DBINAK b&SHOL C1ed Se 
MLS He DYSD FLdD BA HOdLS OLE LL 
2eLei ddddl dirlbly OLeDal 2b> 
Sd AL ed LIgVdJd SSDBHLAL+C HO. 
14.6894, wiitd ¥ ort +£Li+¢l psiy 
15 HOL 2D" BSOFTUK LSHLLC LEA du’ 
16 OAFd T, KK Ld s AUC LER AdtC+dkR 
Th aE Gai Lede He +hLBS PVR Le 
18+ L1+¢ RISL 6318-48 GUtC A SHdLS 
19 Lek UcS1dT bd ddd PdeTL 7 YL 
20 HLERLLY HO d?L [OSL FD 81: 
sie SbLiddsa k over IL = 
Fi peed AMEE EI 


u sai ersion is cut of after the 3 first letters of the 19th line, 
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‘hPrell o4 “y=, => 


hn, =—— 
IL. —Tarerintion on the s West compartment. 


LESLOL ChedJe Vd. HU. we bursa on 4 
@HAdALY 2LDEV ESTE UAVEFBE- = 
$ Od bLidAdLad ELOHLA Ad" LadeIs : 
45°75 HAULLBTC FAVEF HLOHAK 
5+ YL USALs) E1LMEL LE GAL LUBA e. = 
6HLAGISd AILLETLL ELA D B LAL , 
TELS SAR ELELUD ERG DAA Gua a 
BSHIDLSA WEF LULA UC dJASB: een 
(9b bh LLuddsdek Abd LETS ek LIBJVEF 
Wd KHSDLAS HOLE’ SLALOAL LUE. 
AT Hg-Ob ELADK dWABLE AVETECS 
“ie Ls BysEfte EL LEMEADTL LLPAW AK 
WS HAOALAT HSSL+YLUSALSA PALBVEFL 
14 HAG IS ees HALAL AtSACLoDOER = 
45 §LEIAs Kdbb # edBhd HODACABHS 
Be diobixtoL KSA ELUAS OL KL FSOL¥ 
Sar Da $1 LkF8FL EP Ube KEERLAL c, | 
ne Tara SLP LLP EL PUK GUE I Lusarstah b 
9 SEB Va Lydd b Fdb CUA HIDES KeLid ud 
* eB. sah D8 JL se Fld b Sank a 
eR en a nl be wat be legible at t the 12¢ - 
se the 1th line, The who a Sats und on the Radhia pila ok TV ear 


‘he termination apne PL XD TX.) tai having — 
he 3re ~~ : of pany toggle ek rors H Ud bo PC eur: = 
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lil. —Jnscription on the South compartment. 
ae ie = 


1> SLL OLedve CAdMinwetehad 
@HAdALY -MLEAL Hs BSL+CL LLO 
Shit dF HVL dt+dt bd 1244 ASC 
4€AF HO+tbVF bf HLO+4S J5Sdnt 
~  SNNYUCTALESS $6 CALF LU Loy YD 
6A e+ L+b2 LUdA HA+LA AYF+TDA 
Thode LLCAAN EDA td TS5LA HEFLL 
8 prtd td Adis CLYLS HSDL CAF 
~ 9 bd fl Hu8dt 60+4¢ EHSL AAW ES 
IOEPLASL S4HLOLE E414 EF LASL 
~ an ESLES LOGASL Kady Kdb vLobe- 
wWALSédl dosed’ Uied UCLSL DSL 
13 HLULO'SSHS OL EUSHASL PALL S PS HL 
MCASLG toCHAO SON LLL F4LF0L 
IEWASLL HOMLTL ddeadd Uriedd KGL 
716 ULSAL Kbd Abd" dy Pod, RAL ainda 
- WWHEF DAF At) DS OWL TVILA ELVIASL 
1s kOL plead dA: EL PASMOUTL Hadi Lo 
19 JIL EFCEL Dade ddidd Hel Gok Sei DAL 
fF 20 0.8; pAsre br1dih ODLYyTi+¢eL 


kd in ni at the aad ‘of the 7th line seems accidently to have been 








» Ferox lét, It is supplied from the Radhia and Mathia pillars. 

, had version is erased from the 3rd letter of the 6th line. The other 
: fter nS sah in the 10th line. -) ne 
eres Fad "4 720 ee 
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580 Restoration of the oldest inscription (Jucy,. 
IV .—Znscription on the East@6mpartment. 

VPSLUL CLedJe Ue Hl ded 

Roh HAGALBY D*BTESTUL J+A 
SLAM LATHUGC A*A'D*8SE GUS 

4d *Jth LASTA LCZTY HO “wr, 
BLAL Ué*bAdd 1d Web HLt+Od 

6 fy-Flb1: HeLEK A@dd sey Les 

7 bd LFdidy UC STS wd Gh FOB LER 
SESDLLEL Pde L*HAL Ld bA8I 
DUBYIBA hesdidh HALALB : 

10° LD8IG JTLA 

mW PSLUL bbed VE LS HE L HAtA 

2WHAY JEL LO Ud’ +54 +0°EL 

3D 'doh 46h CdEL HLS D¥Sed 

144860 PA PSL LL Lbed JE LS He Pas 

ISO HAtA'd HAV Lb bd VELt+O el 

wWHLVOL DBSeL SeLA TdF 1 HL VOL 

WD 8SEL SEO AFIMEL HLUCLED 

IB Fid EL HLyvOP Dsl doL4 +1dFL 

IDHA TELL DBSSLA DA BEL OL ULEdSE LS: 

20HC PABLO Dds LL GEULY DYLAGL 

21 HL Os DATEL LA HL UCUEMA Hq LY 
(The Mathie and Raddia inscriptions terminate with the tenth line. The 


remainder of this inscription and the following oes: pe the Column are. 
ar to. the | Dethi monument 3 | outs - pew: 
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* 4837.3 on the Columns of Dethi, Allahabad, Betiah, &c. 581 


Translation of the Inscription of the North compartment. 

Thus spake king DevAwamrirya Pirapasi :—In the twenty-seventh 
year of my anointment, I have caused this religious edict to be 
published in writing. I acknowledge and confess the faults that have 
been cherished in my hearf. From the love of virtue, by the side of 
which all other things are as sins—from the strict scratiny of sin, 
—and froma fervent desire to be told of sin :—by the fear of sin and 
by very enormity of sin :—by these may my eyes be strengthened and 
confirmed (in rectitude). 


Line, Transcript of the Inscription on the North compartment. 
Deitinamptya piyadasi L4jaevam adhd, Saddavisutivasa 
abhisitenamé, iyam Dhammalipi tikhépita 1. 
Hidatapdlite dusampdétipddaye 2. Anata agédyd dhammakdmatéyd 
¢ as4ye palikhdyd, agdya susisdyd, ag?na bhayend, 
agena usihend, esa chakhomama anusathiyd 3. 


a 2c w= 


SES EIT ISI la, ae, a Cn aie 2 ee se ee ee ae 
® 1. The opening sentence has been fully explained andecommented on ia the 


| preceding Journal, page 469. 


2. The whole of the northern tablet, although composed of words individually 
easy of translation, presents more difficulties in a way of a satisfactory interpre- 
tation than any of the others. This first sentence particularly was unintelligible 
to Ratna Pavuta, who for Dusampati would have substituted Dasabala, * the ten 
(elephant) powered’ a name of Buddha. The pandit's reading seems more to the 


purpose, elreuwted (or nearer still to the text) G4: wifad rv sfarqree, 
‘I declare or confess the sins cherished in my heart ;’ QIzq being the proper 
or regular form as opposed to the common form of the verb agcording to the 
rules obtaining ia the Pali, as in the Sanskrit, language. 

3. The sense of thia passage, although at first sight obvious enough, recedes 
as the ‘construction is grammatically examined. I originally supposed that 
Annata was: meant for Ananfa, the anuswara being placed by accident on the 
left, and bad adopted the nearest literal approach to the text in Sanskrit for the 
translation aah fail bal al WAR AAS WY WSs GIs WAT Way 

waa waa Vfaaa (aa WaHA WATT, viz. : ‘ through the examination, 
&c. of the sinfulness ef the numberlessilfus connectgd with the worldly passions ;" but 
in this it was necessary to omit | two long vowels (ia parikhdya and sususéyd to place 
them in the third case. By making them of the fifth case, (inSanskrit the nyadalope 


panchami) and by reading ‘Anyata, every letter can be exactly preserved with the 
sense given in the present trapslation; thus: S@QAaTel VHRAATST BAY 


gelerer s4r4 wes: t . ‘the rest as before. In this the most doubtfal words 
are wsritena and chakeho - ‘the I latter Ratna Paura would break into cha-sho, 
; the former may bet replaced by  ergifear. et ner 
che this is arden; tives Tt is also a oo. whether Pre 


P od tn goed senna as * Uhtease 
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582 Interpretation of the inscriptions (Suny, 


The sight of religion and the love of religion of their own accord 
increase and will ever increase: and my people whether of the Ilnity, 
(grthist) or of the priesthood (asceti¢s)—all mortal beings, are knit to- 
gether thereby, ant prescribe to themselves the same path : and above 
all having obtained the mastery over their passions, they become su- 
premely wise. For this is indeed true wisdom: it is upheld and bound 
by (it consists in) religion—by religion which cherishes, religion 
which teaches pious acts, religion that bestows (the only true) pleasure. 

Thus spake king DevAnamprya Pryapas1:—In religion is the 
chief excellence :—but religion comsists in good works:—in the 


e 
Dhamma pekhdé, dhamma kdmaté cha suve suve vadhitd vadhisati cha vi 4 
pulisdépi cha me wkasé chu gevoyd cla maritimécha anuvidhiyanti 5, 
sampatipddayanti cha: alanchapalan samédipayitave hemeva anta 
mahdmdtdpi 6 esahi vidhi yd, iyam dhammeéna pdlinég dhamména vidhénue 
1 dhammena sukhiyand dhammene goriti 7. Devdnampiya piyadasi Ldja 
1] hevam did. DhamMie sadhu, kiyamcha dhammeti ; apdssinavai 8 bahukiydne 9 ; 


coe eso 





4. This sentence is equally simple in appearance, though ambiguous in mean- 
ing from the same cause ; waugT aT HaaTAal @ey aa afear afeaaaa . 
kematd is however here applied in the good sense with dharma. 

5. Two readings here offer, both nearly similar in. meaning—J44T ufvaa 
<7sare ala 9Te aware my people, yea, the demons, the gods, and those 
of a middle state:’—or SIWUTS fACTT AWD, (my people) ‘ both family folk, 
ascetics, and rgortals (in genersl),’ ~sataay ayfaqaata "4, are united toge- 


‘ther (like the threads in a cloth) and follow together in one path, (or consent 


together :) for pddayanti read padayanti,. * 

"6. Eijther Sarreaarea, ‘having obtained devout meditation,’ or (which is nearer 
the text SHIte FD, from 94, ‘ abstinence from passion,’ the participle términa- 
tion = twa from the prefixing of pra, becomes yap, or is changed to @: it seems 
preserved in the Péli payitave, quasi payilwd4. Sharer aTIAaT =fy, mahd- 





_ maté, supremely wise, may be made nearer to the text, where the third 4 is long, 


by reading ABTATS! Sly, mihgmdtrd, being the holiest act of bréhmanical 
reverence, accompanied by the closing of every corporeal orifice. ~— 
7. © This passage is somewhat obscure—but it is tolerably made out by attention 


* tothe cases of the pronouns and the four times repeated Dharma in the third 


eae: ‘thes Cuifefear ce etoufear wie fafa wile qa waa 
| UAT from the haat ted to knit or Ften tis = y The text gives the literal 

the asp dd and the separation of 
yy) would favor the 


“MG, Go. ¢ s the true | 
_ ule,’ do. Maint sions errors in the genders ofthe 
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pronouns. 
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r 1837.) on the Coltima#’ of Dethi, Allahabad; Betiah, &c. 583 


aah non-omission Of many ‘acts P mercy and charity, purity and chastity ;— 
| (thesé “dre) to me the anointment of consecration. Towards the poor 
and the afflicted, towards bipeds ‘and quadrupeds, towards the fowls of 
the ‘air and things that move in the waters, manifold have been the 
benevolent acts performed by me. Out of consideration for things 
a inanimate even many other excellent things have been-done by me. 
To this purpose is the present edict promulgated ; let all pay attention 
to it: (or take cognizance thereof,) and let it endure for ages to 
come: and he who acts in conformity thereto, the same shall attain 
eternal happiness, (or shall be fnited with Sucaro.) __ :, 


5 


12 dayddan® sacha sochaye ; chakhoddne pime 10; bahu vidha dine, Dupuda 
13 - chatupadesu, pakhi-vélichalesu, vividhame anugahe kate 11; apdna 
14 dékhindye anndnipicha me bahiini kaydndni katéni 12 : étdye me 
15 ath@ya iyam dhammalipi likhapité. Heva anupatipajantu chiran 
16‘ thitikécha hotutiti 13, Ye cha hevam sampatapayréati se sukatam kachhatiti 14. 
° 
8. Apasinavai (io other lites with a double s), is the Sanskrit wuiwas, 
“not ‘certainly omitting,’—alluding either to the words fara , or the non-omission 
of deeds just mentioned, or to what follows. 
9. » By. kiydne, both my Pali and my bréhmanical advisers insist upon under- 
‘standing kalydne were, happiness ; ; bahu kalydne i in the seventh case (nimitat 
_saptami) * ‘for much happiness.’ —But I prefer the more simple faurfe acts—in 
‘the neuter like the preceding kiyor : > the Sanskrit kriya is however feminine. 


lo, SASH SAMI VITA ; WHS may also be read, of thesame 
signification—purity from passion or vice, Ciakhurddn is explained in Witson's 
Dictionary as ‘the ceremony of anojnting the eyes of the image at the time of 
consecration’—but it is also allegorically used for any instruction, or Opening 
of the eyes derived from a spirjtuab teacher, 


held poo Seo na sentence; “—sfauela fevesqazy afeafcate 
FIe BA—the construction is as that of the Latin’ ablative absolute, 
edie toed being done of ‘mé, towards the poor,’ &e. 
This is: also equally clear :-—ar aifeanry warts ufaaa wefa 
| m wai —apréna may here ‘allude to vegetable life, or to that which 
“doth not draw breath; benevolence to inanimate things.— For SPIT] also 
= ‘grain, food, may be intended. A better sense for- @pdna way be obtiined 
_ by reading WiWTSA EIFS pleasing and conciliatory demeanour. 
So haa sy on this” account, or with this intention,’ TF wasfa 
~ —the Sanskrit verb is in the d¢mane-pada or regular form, the -Pali-in 
asma or ordinary form—' let all pay attention to +’ ho bbs 
-" Tarihe ip ithe Poke VETS enduring for ages.” .. 
anc a Seesene ‘the verbs ‘must be } ) 
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584 Interpretation of the inscriptions | (Jory, 


Thus spake king Devénamrrva Pryapast :—Whatever appeareth to 
me to be virtuous and good, that is so held to be good and virtuous by 
me, and not the less if it have evil teAdency, is it accounted for evil by 
me or is it named among the asinave (the nine offences ?). Eyes are 
given ‘(to man) to distinguish between the two qualities (between 
right and wrong): according to the capacity of the eyes 60 may they 
behold. The following are accounted among the nine minor trans- 
gressions :—mischief, hard-heartedness, anger, pride, envy. These 
evil deeds of nine kinds shall on no account be mentioned. . They 
should be regarded as opposite (or pr@hibited). Let this (ordinance) 
be impressed on my heart, let it be cherished with all ey soul. 


17 Devdénam piya piya dasi Lé4ja hevam éid. Kaydnammeva dekhati iyam me 
18 kaydénekateti. Nomina pépam dekhati, iyam me pdpekateti : iyampd asinave 
19 ndémdtil6. Dupatavekha chukho esa hevam chukho esa dekhiye 17. Imdnt 


20 asinava gaminindma (ti) 18; atha chandiye nithériye kodhd mdne isyd : - 
21 karananavahakawh 19 mépalibhasoyisanti : esa bddha dekhiye 20 iyam me 
22 hidatikdye iyam mana me paliti kéye (ti) 21- > 

: “ — Z 


15. By the pandit ®amae Stata Ca A RQ Hala literally ‘(what- 
ever) may direct or tend to the happiness of me—this for remy | happiness is done.’ 
Again Atlas (by iteration for) WHI Seals Ta AYIGSals (whatever) 
may exhibit the sinlessness of me—this for my sinlessness is done, (mé-apépe.) In 
the translation I have suppo sed iyam to be eyam, in the neuter, and have taken 
dekhati, as allied to the vernaculer dekhina, which in Sanskrit Sait in 
this tense to drishyate or€ Wea is seen. - 

| (16. xa aT wfeaaare fa—or this is called Asinava—a w word of CO a 
meaning. The pandits would read adinava, transgressions—but the word is repeat. 


ede more than once with the same spelling, and must therefore be retained. 


yy: An obscure passage, chakho (written chukho) being neuter | does not. as 
with esa m.—overruling this as an error, we may make, ;' 
| —dekhiya, is precisely the modern Hindi | subjunctive, ‘ ace’ 
le sien?-—See nate 35. Simm A =i 
38. Thefi does not exist on the Feroz lat asigt it is Fetahalt on the others. 
—Asinava gdmini is the former unknown tegra—which © seemg here to mean the 
nine asa or petty offences. mwa haa (are) ‘ included amongst, or called :*-— _ 
19. WH Waa, RE. BI, MA, Cat, ATCT wes—Some of these agree 
mine kinds of subordinate crimes enumerated ia Sanskrit works :— 
which: are as follows ATS BQ Ct we BTA <u te Gane ‘ignorance, 
, inebriety, lust, hypocrisy, hate, covetousness, and avarice. ‘Thess 
» HIGicarafaafa chall not even be named. ovual oct “od tel \Senk 
Sos *oount these alent ‘ manag aera eaters in 
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um © 0) 9" Translation of the West inscription. 

‘Thus spake king Prrapvast, beloved of the gods. In the twenty- 
Seventh year of my anointment, I have caused to be promul- 
gated the following religious edict. My devotees, in very many 

) hundred thousand souls, having (now) attained unto knowledge ; : 

a T have ordained (the following) fines and punishménts for their 

transgressions. Wherever devotees shall abide around, (or circum- 

‘ambulate) the holy fig-tree for the performance of pious duties, the 

benefit and pleasure of the gountry and its inhabitants shall be 

n making) offerings: and according to their generesity or otherwise 
a 





—— — - —— 


Transcript of the Inscription on the West compartment. 
Line, 
1 Devfnampiya piyadasi Ldja hevam éhd. Saddavtsati vasa 
S 0 abhisitename iyam dhammalipi likhdpitd. Lagakdme | 
3 bahusu péna sata sahaseru junasi dyaté 2, tesam ye ubhihdreva : 
4 _dandeva atepatiya me kate 3. Kiuti rajakd asvatha abhitdsa—— 
6& kamméni pavataye vu (ti) 5: janasajanapadasd hitasukham wegohen (i) 6 








cent 2 ranjakdme my devotees or disciples ; from meq to have the affec- 
‘nie ‘engaged by any object :—Had the 4 been long the preferable reading would 
have been rdjakd, assemblies of princes or rulers, quasi courtiers or rulers. 


Be asuiie Waswey AAG ‘araqat is the pandits reading, making rajaké 
in the vocative—‘ oh devotees who are come in many souls, in hundreds of 
thousands of people :'—but in this reading janasi which is fourtd alike j in all the 


texts must be placed in the 7th cane plural, jandeu. qr faa ~raral | Jndnasm in 
sae on Janasi dyatd) ‘ having come into this knowledge” is, I think, prefer. 

d is accordingly adopted. In Péli janasi and june are both used. r 
ae a a ~faetcia =zwwq ufayraa # wa: ‘of them’ the following con- 
dacations (fines) or punishments for panlect of duty * by me (are) made" Noxdein’> 
ed).—Abhihdra, confiscation ‘or seizing im presence of the owner. ssibecsc 


transgression or omission of duty. _ —— 7-5 
4. mpm afer: ‘around the afiwattha’ boby “serach or (ficus religioss).. 


the { be long, the word would signify, ‘ without fear, fearless." 
5. waurfa wauatfa, ‘ circumambulations must be Sonos Re 
“pious | acts,’ will be closer to the original. To the termination evw the other lits 
add ¢i in this and. the following instances. The former agrees with the vernacular 
“ Aowe * let be,’ the latter with the Sanskrit apayfer ‘is to be.’ The formeiiis perhaps 
< derived’ from the Sanskrit future participlelar termination laxiye or aviye. — 
6. sauce frags wrer wafe—‘ of of the village and its inhabitants 
r sSaumupeantinas benefit Gad pests n ‘wnall ‘Present o1 or ‘offerings (ever 


a su nazar), sball be.’ 


=. 
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586 “Interpretation of t the Lintt tits 
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(y. uLY, 


shall they enjoy prosperity or adversity : and they shall give thanks 
for the coming of the faith. Whatever villages with their. inhabitants 
may be given or maintained for the sake of the worship, the devotees 
shall receive the same and for an example unto my people they shall 
follow after, (or exercise solitary) austerities And likewise, whatever 
blessings they shall pronounce, by these shall my devotees accumulate 
for the worship (?).. Furthermore the people shall attend in the night 





6  anugahinéva ch47 sokhtyana-dukhiyanam janisanti 6 : Dhammuayatenacha 
7 viyo vadisanti 9. Janamjanapadam ®intihi datamcha palitam cha 

8 aladhayébuti 10 rajakdpilahanti ; patichalitavemay pulisdnipi mé 

9  chhandanndni patichalizanti 11, tepi cha kdni viyo vadisanti : yMamerajakd 


~~ — AL TT = a —— a = 









a Je "wqgenre, ‘ through their benevolence or ofherwise,' that is in propor- 
tion to their bounty. bs “<< 
8. gata: q-afau: sfarafa, ‘shall they become prosperous or unfor- 
tunate,’ according to the pandit ; but a nearer approdch to the construction 
of the text may be formed ; afea <:faa seater, * shall know ne or bad 


~ 


fortune.’ peed 
=. Tt “Ys best to regarg weTaaa 88 8 compound of dharma dnd sxdiees: 
Jength, endurance,—or (from dyat), ‘the coming.’ The word viyois unknown to 
either the Sanskrit or the Pali scholar, they suppose it to be a term of applause 
: attached to a@feuwien * they shall say,’ as in the modern Blindvi tumso ‘bhalé 
ahengé, they shall say ‘ well’ to you, they shall applaud you. @\w to praise, may 
: “be the root of th® expression. It also something resembles the Io of the Greeks, 
which Lowever like eeu is used as an expressian of | lamentation; “and this meaning 
_ accords also with the word viyo in CLoucu’s *Singhalese Dietionary.— Viyo, 
- wiyor, wiyoga, * «lamentation, separation, absence.’ Viyo-dhamma is translated 
| e things’ by Mr. Tusnova, in a Pee from- the Pitakattayan. 
; a ~~ 7 se ee e ” 

: fafafecrs fan =a wafer, “perhaps the 
ee ae of ae: {nhabitants of the village, and preserved, » on 
account of worship, (or’ they shafl give trifling presents to make pijé 7)" a 

Fi | This passage is ‘rather obscure in fied application ‘to the preceding, the 
ads CEaTeafos aie, siecle puspealint but the etter p is uncer- 
srartiggiilenaSeastoeypcsecbibd 7 errs sal obi “ 

of chat dan ;- _ ei g read by th the pandit os qq 0 sendy mn 
eparation | hich is ee Asp denies ote Pa gf 43 ‘bu : the 
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the great myrobalan tree and the holy fig-tree. My people shall 
foster (accumulate) the great ele op Pleasure is to be eschewed 
as intoxication (?)- re ae Ne 

' My devotees doing thus for ‘the profit and pleasure of the o willigé 
whereby they (coming) around the beauteous and holy fig-tree may 
2 cheerfully abide in the performance of pious acts. In this also are fines 








- 


~— <== 


10 © chappanti dradhuyitave 12. Athd hi pajan viyatdye dhdtiye nisi jata 13 
ot ll asvath2 hoti ; viyata dhéti chappa®i me pajan 14 ; sukham hald hdtave (ti) 15. 
12 hevasm mama réjakdé katé 16, jenapadasa hitasukhdye, Qana ete abhita 





= 


12. An unWnown letter be in the word cAhcyanti or chapanti leaves this sentence 


in the same uncertainty. Adopting the former we havegaa atu Waren 
‘qrcrafad, ‘by which my devotees (may) accumulate for the purpose of the 


worship ;—to puy the expenses of the worship from the accumulated nazera and 
offerings." 


Pn o why 


z 13. A new subject here commences, suite aaIT fauna aa fafer | 
ma, moreover let my people frequent the great myrobalan trees (which also 
the Hindus prize very highly and desire to die under) in the night,’ Thus reads 
the, pandit, but the Jast word is ayt7, not yalu; and it may be an adverb implying 
* occasionally’—or prohibiting altogether. Wiyatdye may also mean ‘ for the 
learned,’ viyaté in Péli being a scholar: in which case I sould understand 
fafaerra as the name of some third tree (like fafarygear the nyclanthes fristis 
or Forney. the white water-lily which opens its petals (or smiles at night) so as to 
teeth ict ‘the dAdfri with the asvattha w-ayzz, or holy fig-tree, thus: quate 
waferaTa urat fafuenta Sarg Hata, ‘the dhalri, a dpe and asvatha 
‘shall be for the learned." 


- ee The same | expression here recurs : faaa erat (or Tz) ~afa a a0, 


‘ my- people accumulates (or plant#?) the auspicious, or the great myrobalan’— 

Perhaps —aufa ‘ caresses’ is be preferred in both places. 

eld. /Aucw enjoinder ; OSes Tae Or, following the Bakraand Mathia texts, 
~~ were. may mean’ the pleasure of drink ("qq vinous liquor) is to be eschewed, 
yi but for this sense the words should be inverted, as @eITG@: The exact’ transla- 
tiomas it stands is,‘ pleasure, as wine must be abandoned,” a common 

expression, —‘ do this,—(as s00n) take poison,’ 

sun AGG - Katé rust here be geet “as wat— —my 
foregoing. —)  ) 


ive turn 









ae ’ . 
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588 _ daterpretation of the iascriptions [Juey, 


and punishments for the transgressions of my devotees appointed. \ 
Much to be desired is such renown ! According to the measure of the 
offence (the destruction of viyo or happiness ?) shall be the measure of 

the punishment, but (the offender) shall not be put to death by me. 
Banishment (shall be) the punishment of those malefactors deserving 

of imprisonment and execution. Of those Who commit murder onthe > 
highroad (dacbdits ?) even none whether of the poor or of the rich shall 

be injured (tortured) on my three especial days (?). Those cuilty of 


a, ' 


- 


‘13 asvatha sattam avimand kaméni pavatayevuti 17: Etena me rfakénan 
= abhihdreva dandevd atapatiye kate 18, Ichhdtaviyehi esd kiti 19! 
is viyohara samatécha siya danda sumatdécha ; ava ite pichame avuti 20. 
16 Baydhana badhdéna muhisdnam tirita dangana 2) ; pata vadhdnam time divaséni me 
17 yote 22 dinnendti kavakdni nirkpaylichantt 23 ; jivitaye ténam 24 - 
. 


° 





a). fat, sgerdad wfana: ‘around the holy tree cheerful.’ wei 
gen a water, * shall ae be in the performance of pious acts.” > 


fae “A new subject: gaa # Catal Wirercr ar <er aT wferurare 
+ ‘in this (edict) confiscations (or fines) and punishmen for the transgres- 
pais (or non- fulfilment) of my devotees are appointed.’ 
4 19. A curiously introduced parenthesis, <feraite war etfr:, ‘ much to be 
dooce | is such 1 glory | = . 
. fearec, , destroying viyo, happiness or”* well” (as we say * let well alone’ ) 
es _. SHAT ATA SSGAAT | ‘ according as the measure of the offence 
may be so the measure of punishment,’—something is When 5. to make the next 
word intelligible avait, &ec. as if aTTaraty — a swa fom, * but t they shall not 
ye pu to death 1 by me se 
21. Are a Wigsar— o of men deserving of imprisonment o or 
: execution, pilgrimage @) the pubbishment (awarded) be This, the only | inter-— 
pretation consonan' f 





” 








th the scrupulous care of life among the Budahiets, i is 
tex ‘by the genitive case of munisdndm :—yet a closer adherence to t the letter 
otiehatent-aeny Set found in ita <a. + the adjudged pu 














. * banisbment,’ there is no such disproy 
das might be at Grit ‘snpportd: te ¢ ts in te eee ——- 


a angle na = sols 
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 . cruelly beating’ © or ‘slaughtering living things, having escaped mutila- 

ag tion (through my clemency) shall give alms (as a deodand) and shall 

also undergo the penance of fasfine. And thus it is my desire that 

the protection of even the workers of opposition shall tend to 

(the support of) the worship; and (on the other hand) the people 

» whose righteousness increases in every respect, shall spontaneously 
partake of my benevolence. 





- 


tts 

18 ndsantam vd ni ripayita dénam dahagti 25 paritikam, 26—upardsaneva kachhanti 27, 
-* 19 Ichhdhi me hevam nirodhasipi kdrasi palitam aradhaye vutl ; janasacha 

20 vafhati vividha dhamma charane, sayame dénasa vibhdgeti 28. 


aS eee 
feferafa follow the same idiomas above—the three days of (or for) the high- 
Oeway robbers or murderers: &, my, generally placed beforeathe verb or participle 


(as me Aate passim) inclines me to read yole as azafe or wafey though usually 
written vule. ; 

23. Dine nafikavakdmi is transcribed by the pandit aa aria 
‘among the poor people, blasphemies, or atheistical words,’ but this does 8 
connect with the next word ni ripayihanti, where we recognize the 3rd plural of 
the fature tense of root 2G to hurt or injure cigars with the ie age 


« r, not, prefixed. Berlaps it should be understood rare (jane) a 
re among the poor or the rich shall any whatever (criminals) be tortured 





(or maimed). ; 
. ee. de are two other gel page ge coupled together ala araaar tinam 


1 think cee be are beating, and @Ty destroying—jivifayctiram, might 
thus be cruelty to ‘living things. But I adopt this correction only because I 
sce s not how otherwise sense can be made. 


25... _ ereizie fr must be the vernacular corruption of =a erat they 


| ot shall ad fine, o or give an alins.’ rs 

archaea relating to the otifer wonan just as we should. id. say, a . deodand 
aiaelt ve evil, SUITS A AMEL AH, lit. ‘ or they shall go pnd thst.’ 

a7. dante passage for which I venture thus: qwgrfeaq oq fatFraw 
) grcraia wafa, + it is my desire thus that the cherishing of 
these workers of opposition. shall be for the (benefit) of ieee wer 
that tha fines, shall be brought to credit i in the wihdra treasury? — 
- The wind-up is almost a Sanskrit : reer biti rf a 
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“Translation of the Inscription on the Southern compartment.” 


= - Thus spake king Devadnamrprva Pryapast:—In the twenty-seventh 
~ year of my ‘anointment. The folidwing animals shall not be put to 
death ; ; the ‘parrot, the maina (or thrush), the wild duck of the wilder- 
ness, the goose, the bull-faced owl, the vulture, the bat, the ambdke- 
pillika, the raven, and the common crow, the védaveyaka, the adjutant, 
the sunkujamava, the kadhotasayaka, the panasasesimala, the sindaka, 








Line, Transcript of the Inscription on@he South compartment. 
. 1 Devénampiya piyadasi Laja hévam dha. Saddavisati vasa 
2 abhisitenume 1. Imdai jétdui avadhiydni katdni seyathd®2, 
a Suke, s¢liké 3, drane-chakdvdéke, hanya, nandimukhe 4, gerdté 5 
+-— jatukd, ambé kapilika 6, dadi, anathi kamave 7, véedavéyake 8, . 
‘ . 
. | — 
* 1. The words iyam: dhamma lipi likhapi(d are here to be understood ; other- 


wise the abstaining from animal food, and the preservation of animal life pre- 
scribed below must be limited to the year specified, and must be regarded asan 
edict of penance obiigatory on the prince himself for that particular period, 
ok Sain ‘Sanskrit this sentence will run garfa wrath aeawitea wattle &: 
ae “y e Radhia and Mathia versions have avad/yani, the y being a heat D 
- Both here and ie the two subsequent instances of its occurrence. Eryn mn 
ge" “3.” Ta uate te of maina, Thé classical name of this bird, furdus salica, 


‘, ~' follows t 












-* 
_) 


e vernacular orthography of the inscription. 


= om tf Ir no Sanskeit StU aaaTs x8 afeqa: : the first of the three is precisely 
‘the wild-duck of the wilderness 4 the modern chakwi- chakwa, (anus cusaca, the 
brahmany duck)—the ast is not to be found“in dictionaries, but I render it 
‘owl’ on ‘the suthority of Kama’LaKA’NT who says rightly that this bird sapy 

alone challenge the title of * bull-faced |’ 


=’ 


5. The nearest Sanskrit ornithological wipelipian to gard‘a is faye the gidds 
, alture, , whieh have open Sai tear Jatuka, the bat, is the same in 
aie 3 7 ~ > LA Bt Rmere 
is unknowg@s bird. The name may Ve compound of the 
other, and afufear, a tree bearing seed like pepper, 


erhaps, therefore some spotted Bena N ha: cn 
~ ier g 
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te a * he aie Tory are equally wnihown: : but the t 
Th ee S, or “pln rd #3 ‘and the latter ‘ is case m 
son 0 thing of no > value,? sist ‘tye 


aoe et mei pean Stasi 
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the okapaday those that go in pairs, the white dove and the domestic 
pigeon. Among all fourfooted beasts the following shall not be for 
food,—they shall not be eaten: the she-goat of various kind, and the 
sheep, and the gow, either_ when heavy with youhg or when giving 
milk. Unkilled birds of every sort for the desire of their flesh shall not 
be put to death. The same being alive shall not be injured : whether 





gangépuputake 9, sankujamave 10, kadhata sayaké, pannasa s2simalé, 
sandake, okapade, parasaté 11, setakapoté, gdmakapoté ; 

Save chatapadeé 12, ye patibhogan no eti, na chakhddiyati :-—Ajakdandani 

ch4, sukarichéd, gabhiniva payamindva : avadhaya—pataka 

pichakdéni dsanmdsiké vadhikakaté no katavigé 13 : tase sujive 





oon a oO 





; . 4 

~ 9, The gangd puputdka seems to designate a bird which arrived in the valley 
“of the Ganges at the time of the swelling ofits waters WATTLE , or in the rains ; 
as such it may be the ‘ adjutant,’ a bird rarely seen up the country but at that 

season. 
10. The sankujamava and the two names following it in the enumeration are 
no longer known. The epithet Aarhatasayake might be applied to the chikor, 
quasi mca sleeping with its head on one side—a habit ascribed in fable 
to this bird according to the pandit: or it might be rendered ware or aca 
the Numidian crane, The panasasesimala may derive its name from feeding on 


the panasa or jik fruit. 
» Il. I feel strongly inclined to translate these three in a geyeral way as the 


perchers, gea, the waders or web- footed, Taye; ; and those that assort tin 
pairs: “UCERA. The first epithet’ might also apply to the common fowls in ‘the 


sense : of capon. The mention of the wild and tame pigeon immediately after ths 
above list obliges us to regard all included between the known names atthe 


- commencement, and these winding up the list, as birds; or nearly allied to the 


feathered race: otherwise panasasesimare might easily be broken into wag, 
a monkey, and fara{ai<, the gangetic porpoise ; and in the same way rekapade, 
(Rau) might be &ptly ee frog: sangak, sadaka, or salahe, neat 
the porcupiue. . 

ait; 12, The sense requires yi a new eninckak shoubt 1d Begin with ‘this w word 
although from the final ¢ of the preceding list they might | seem all to be ‘classed 
ve case, As a noun of number savechatupade may 


-in- . 
anatge 2 : thiegooati akrit the sentence would run sanaquey 4 sfaini 










ari —in Sen 
ao Tse! ye should _eavally, SOvRR, a birth a mee hese 
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because of their uselessness, or for the sake of amusemept they shall 
uot be injured. Animals that prey on life shall not be cherished. 
' In the three four-monthly periods (of the year) on the evening of 
_ the fall moon, during the three (holy) days, namely, the fourteenth, 
10 no ripetaviye 14; ddve anathdyeud vilhdsiyetd no ripeyitaviya 15: 
11 Jivénajit? no pusitaviy? 16. Tiruchétummdsiou tisdyam punnamdsiyan 





. sat weer waa wsfows eiaiere sufaar ar away. But the 
expression is awkward from the repetition, (particularly in the original) of the 
participle kakate with its gerund Aafaviy®. Another very plausible reading 
occurs to the pandit; making dsanmmasite vadhi kakate represent the three holy 
months of the Buddhist aa of the brabmanical year :—wyfaaaife are 5 was, 
‘in the months. of Aswina, Bhddra, and Karketa (or Kartik), to which these 


prohibitions would particularly apply: but there are two strong objections to 
this reading, Ist, that the order of the months is inverted, Xdr#fik, the first in 
order being found last in the enumeration; and 2nd, the gerund halaviye, 
a would be left without specification of the act prohibited. Neither of these is 
however an insuperable objection, as the act had been just before set forth, and 
the months may be placed in the order of their sanctity. The construction of the 
emctetieg passages may determine which reading is entitled to a preference. 
4. This passege varies little from the Sanskrit qemiwietlar wr <faeaar: 

: root qq to hurt, or injure, I was led to this root from the impossibility 
of plating 


cing , the letter f of theinseription in any other place in our alphabet than 
wg. In the Giroar inscription the ordinary < or ris rendered by |_ 
“sharianint to be found in the lhts of Delhi, Allahabad, &c. where r is always 
expressed by ~) I, or a curred form ofr || , nearly similar in figure. sp 
the vowel mark”, or i, we have precisely P to express the short sharp rj, in 
which the burring sound of the r is not -qpavartible so easily into the more 
liquid sound of ¥. The aspirated letter a ph Must necessarily be rep 
pa Sainte bu p ¢ st least the corresponding aspirate has not yet been met with 
ame version of this pnssage hardly differs from. the Magadhi, 
, cigar: The termination differs rs onl m 


| ir a 18 nce of the Sanskrit masculine or feminine Selng. rep ‘the 
+> wero , as in the Péli langeage. The contrast, “ erocreton 

4 eee does not sound to us so striking as ‘whether | 

* migh 't have done; but the meaning “oft ‘hs Tajctin fe 


< ace ofthe object shall uot be an excuse for depriving 
- £41 ea might admit of three int pretation = i live 
[Pes living “or dead, but this is ats moe with — 


—s. moter at ives 4 Sensei Tere rt 
1 ae 4 mene ie fo nt, © akdr. “Bat Sa" ate obwvic 
; ; : -aee 8, a Yo’ ~~ 


a tives os ‘ Uh bit ; 
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the fifteenth, and the first day after conjunction, in the midst of the 
wposatha ceremonies (or strict fasts), unkilled things (or live fish ?) 
shall not be exposed for sale. Yea, on. these days, neither the snake 
tribe, nor the feeders on fish (alligators) nor any living beings whatso- 
ever shall be put to death.’ 








12 tinnidivaidal chdcudasam pannadasam patipaddéy? dhavdytcha 17 
13 anuposatham machh? 18 avadhiy? nopiviketaviy? : etdni (yeod ) divaséni 
14 négavanasi-kevatabhogasi yéai afndni pi sivanthdydgni 
res - 
baal 
17. We now come to the specification of those days wherein peculiar obser- 
vance of the foregoing rules is enjoined. faq jTeye seems to embrace 


the whole year; ‘ in the three four-monthly periods, or seasons :’ the expression 


— ~ 

dhe LL YL tisdyam pusnamdriyadm might admit of translation as * the 
third full moon,'—but a closer agreement with the Sanskrit is adopted in the 
teat by making the ak which in fact on the stone is separated from the reset, an 
expletive, quasi 7 ‘wre Oatarey ‘the evening of the full moon’ generally : 
‘and this agrees with the HindG practice—sce Sir Wittitam Jones’ note on the 
cslendar (As. Res. I1T. 263) where a sydm4pujya is noted for the 15th or fall moon 
of Aswina (K4rtika) a day set apart for bathing and libations to Pama, the 
judge of departed spirits. It will be remarked that the oumbers finni, chd- 
wudasam, patnadasami, are almost as near to the modern Hindi words (in, 
chauda, pandara, as to the genuine Péli, fini (neuter), chuddasa and pannerasa, 
three, l4th and 15th. The patipad (Sanskrit gfawqe:) is the filet day after the 
full; the Hindus keep particularly, the prefipat of the month Kértika (dydéte 
pratipat) when games of chance are allowed. Dhardye, 1 have translated ‘ current’ 
(Sanskrit qeay:) although this word bas rather the signification of ‘ running" 
ip an active sense. 

“18. The anGposatham or rather wposafha is a religious observance peculiar 
to the ‘Buddhists: ; Sugg, a fast, hardly expresses enough: it requires ao 
sbettasoes from the five forbidden acts to the eh or the 8 and 10 obligatory 

he updsikas, disciples, and Samaneras, (Priests.) 1, destroying life; 2, 

nealing 3, fornication ; 4, falsehood; 5, intoxication; 6, eating at unper- 

mitted tim 5; 7, dancing, singing and music; 8, exalted seats; 9, the use of 
flowers and perfames ; 10, the touch of the precious metals. “The affix machA?, 
db im equivaletit to the Sanskrit. WY or the Pall magAa, * midst ; - for ia our 


San is always found by cAA: had been oqharsted ln the 













































tens, frou: anuponstiew,; it might have been construed with the ensuing words, 
‘fab ankiied , nat: to peceaen i sale (during the days specified), 
, : As it stands 


however aradAya must refer 
—e ws > _ 7. . 





594 Interpretation of the inscriptions rete 


On the eighth day of the paksha (or half: month) on the fourteenth, . 
on the fifteenth, on (the days when the moon is in the mansions of) 
tirsha and punarvasuna; on these Several days in the three four- 
monthly periods, the ox shall not be tended: the goat, the sheep, 
and the pig, if indeed any be tended (for domestic use), shall not then 





15 nohantaviydni 19. A hamipakhdéy2 20, chavadasdyé, pannadasdye, tisdy? 
ee 16 punavasune 20 tisuchdtumast sunsu divasdye gone nonflakhitaviye 21. 
17 Ajake, edake, sukalé, evdpianne nilakhiyati no nilakhitaviy2 22. 
e 





-— 


must uot be sold. The Buddhist scriptures count among the Giconiha divaséni 
or fastdays, the panchami, atthami, chétuddasi and, pannarasi or full moon of 
every month. The first of these is not alluded to in our text, and the pratipat 
is” perhaps included in the 15th day, which begins with the e¥eniog of the full 
and reaches into theylay after. e 
e. 19. The interdiction is here extended to snakes and alligators, the most 

noxious and destructive reptiles: at least ndgavansi, and kevatabhogasi, Sanskrit. 


wiareattan: Raw wirat: ‘the generation of négas, and the feeders on fish,’ 


admit of no better explanation. The whole sentence is perfectly Sanskrit, except 
that the neuter gender is substituted according to the P4liidiom (?) in lieu of the 
Sanskrit masculine, 


“20. HOY L) al; athamipakhdye, Sanskrit ~swai qWaar: meons the 
eighth day of each paksha or half-month ; but perhaps it alludes particularly 
to the gdshthdshtami of Kértika, when according to the Bhima pardkrama ‘ cows 
are t to be fed, éaressed and attended in their pastures; and the Hindus are to 
walk round them with ceremony, keeping them always to the right-hand*. , 


ervey AS punavasune, Qaaute, is one of the nakshatras or lunar asterisms, r 
(the 7th,) the preceding word tivdye must be similhrly understood as faagy the 


asterism Pausha. For the reverence paid to this lunar day see the preliminary 
remarks. Otherwise it might be rendered faq frinsye (fithi) on the 30th 
or full ‘moon, as pannadasa the 15th is employed for the amdévasi, or new moon : 


But « against this reading it may be urged that the vowel #@ should “ya” log 
in the Hindi ¢ ain) : and again the enumeration of the daya in the Tuni-solar 

endar is” never carried beyond the 15th; for as the lunar month ‘contains 
oul / 28% solar days, there would be great trouble in adopting the second period 
of 5 tithia’or | duys to them contiouotsly without an adjustmen t on the’ 



























day of change, + WE sew hia oy! i 
- hae Sans. are an Foretferrer, * all not be Looked at,’ or 
; no-rakhitaviye metre ties 





vith « view to employment. Were the word 
oun they were not to ‘be ‘kept’ for ‘abour such days. See Paget 3 | 
i a oe. Saad eon pote oem, oy pe o@% €2.20; 
Sic W. Jowss on the Lunar Calendar, As, Res. TI. 266 
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be tended. On the tirsha and the punarvasuna of every four months, 
y and,-of every paksha or semilunation of the four months, itis forbidden 
to keep (for labour) either the hof%e or the ox. > 
Furthermore in the twenty-seventh year of my reign, at this present 
time, twenty-five prisoners are set at liberty. 


7 | 
4 V— 
— 18 Tisdye pundvasune chdt ummdsiy2 chatummédsipukhdy?, asvasd gonasé 
he lakhgne nokataviyé 23: ydéva saddavisativasa abhisiténame etéye 
20 aptaliXayée ponnavisati bandhana mokhdni katdni 24. 


© ° 


23. The expression nirakAdifaviye is here applied to the other domestie 
animals with the remarkable addition evdpi anne nirakhiyati ‘if any such is 


regarded at all for such purpose,’ Sans. warfq aq faucleqit: or car 
implying that such animals were then bred for food. 

» 24, * On the fishya and punarvasu days of the nakshatric system’ must here be 
understood ; as the term ‘ of every four months, and every four half-months would 
otherwise. be unintelligible. The division of the Zodiac into 28 asterisms, each 
representing one day's travel of the moon in her course is the most ancient 
system Known, and peculiar to the Hindus. From the motion of the earth, it 
will follow that the moon will bein the same stellar mansions on different da 
of ker proper month at different times of the year, henee the impossibility o 
fixing their date otherwise thanis here done. Although the nakshatras days 
do not seem now to be particularly observed, yet they are constantly alluded to 
in the narration of the first’acts of the priests.—See observations on this head 
in the preface. 

We find the word rakhane (S. cau ar ®t) now introduced, so thut it 
ae Was purposely reserved for application to the beasts of burthen in the climax of 
~ the probibitory law, * horses and oxen shall not be tied up in the stall on these 
days!’ The termination ine in this and the former instances is curious. It is 





= = 


25, . | ‘The concluding sentence requires no ‘comment being, each as to 
genders, identical with the Sauskrit, graq wafaafaad wafema wat carert 
qalcnai we faufaaaa are: @a:, * Moreover by me having reigued for 


twenty-seven years, at this present time, five and twenty liberations from im- 

prisopment (are) made.’ The ver ‘are' or ‘ shall be’ beingunderstood. It in 

rhaps ambiguous whether * in this interval’ applies to the duration of the 27th 
ear, or to the time Jd parte ydavat signifying | both ‘ until, up te ;* 

, and tan long.as, heD, wish Aeoow’ gt eo eeent.. + a © aa 
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Translation of the Inscription on the Eastern oompartment. 

Thus spake king Devanampiya Pivapas: :—In the twelfth year of 
my anointment, a religious edict (wis) published for the pleasure and 
profit of the world’; having destroyed that (document) and regarding 
my former religion as sin, I now for the benefit of the world proclaim 
the fact. And this, (among my nobles, among my near relations, 
and among my dependents, whatsoever pleasures I may thus abandon,) 
r I therefore cause to be destroyed ; and I*proclaim the same in all the 








Line, e Inscription on the East side of the column. 
Devdnampiya piyadasi Ldja hévam 4hé. Duwadasag 
vasa abhisitenamé, dhammalipi likhapita 1 lokaséd 
hitarukhdy2? 2: s?tam apahdid 3, tamtam dhammavadhi pdpovd 
‘hevam lokasd hetavakhati pativekhémi 4 Atha iyam 5 :— 
nétisu, 6 hevam patiydsannesu, hevam gpa kathesu 


7 


ok OW = 


ma g 





e : 
ee 1. The omission of the demonstrative pronoun iyam, this, which in the 
other tablets is united to dhammalipi, requires a different turn to the sentence, » 
such as 1 have ventured to adoptin the translation: In the 12th year of his reign 
the réja had published an edict, which he now in the 27th considered in the 
light of a sin. Wis conversion to Buddhism then must have been effected in” | 
the interval, and we may thus venture a correction of 207years in the date 1 
assigned to Pratissa’s succession in Mr. Tunnovr's table, wiftre le is made to 
come to the throne on the very year set down for the deputation of MafiinpaA 
and the priests from Asoxa's court to convert the Ceylon court. 
2. Ihave pjaced the stop here because the following word, sefam seemed to 
vide the sentence ‘an edict was prowulgated in the 12th year for the good of 
my subjects, so this having destroyed, os cancelled, I—’ sefam seems com- 
pounded of sa employed conjunctively as in modern Hinds, and efam this. 
3. Apahati QUA (is) abandoned : viz. the former dhammalipi setam 
: (neuter) is perhaps used for aq *4- iyam (feminine) so, that; or supplying the 
word =a it may run inthe neuter aeaad ata and continuing — awe, 
(Pali tam-tam)— waafsarmaag this (being) as it were a sin according ‘to 
dharma vardhi (my pew religion, 50), ge expression being connected by Me 


—_— A ea FD te anc aay, mm a = 
—, _- 
7 






tatpurushe samdsa. . 
este The,,, pitavakAati, a may be either read Aifavakhati 
ee - (s. Fewer description for the benefit ; or hetu vakhati (S.% <q arenta) 





* description nina ‘thei sake,’ to wit Giang of mankind. 4. Pati vekhdmi q 
(vakhémi) S. gfaeeqifa I now formally renounce,—the affix profi Bt s the Y 
‘pense of recantation from a former opinion, =——— oats 





2 <taet or kath se gt a saree with iyam ; atha saveee anny be rendered 
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congregations ; while 1 pray with every variety of prayer for those 
¥ who differ from mein creed, that they following after my pwoper ex- 
ample may with me attain unt6 eternal salvation: wherefore the 
present edict of religion is promulgated in this twenty-seventh year 
of my anointment. i 

Thus spake king Devaénamerya Pivapasis:—Kings of the olden 
time have gone to heaven under these very desires. How then among 
mankind may religion (or growth ip grace) be increased? yea through 
the conversion of the humbly-born shall religion increase. 

oe 








: - 


kimankdni sukham agahdmiti 7 ; tathacha vidahami ; hémévd 

savanikdyesu petivekhdmi 8 ; savapdsandapime pujitd 
vivnidhédya pujady4 echa iyam dtand pachupagamaneé 
seme mokfyamat2 9, Saddavisativasa abhisiténaméd 

iyamdhammalipi likhapita. ° 
Decvdnampiya piyadasi Léjé hevam adhd. Ye atikata 
ataram rdjanneé 10, hesa hewem ichhdsw, Katham jane 
dhammavadhiya vadhéyd ? nichajanne 11 anuriipéyé dhammavadhiyd 


>. 
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7. ‘Sansktit, faulauaa wWastila Cia, ‘ how many pleasures I forego ;' 
aura facwrta, *and I altogether buro and destroy.’ 
8. Hemevd, for imanea or imaneva, Sanskrit, {= TF qa fasraq 


afawen fa—nikdye, un assembly, may signify the congregationg at each of th 
principal vihdras or monasteries. ° 

9. The construction oF this passige is not quite grammatical : echa must be 
read evamcha ; then in Sanskrit ¢qy Gra: TeTS TAA ST a FreaA, 
« this (is) for the following after (or obedignce) of the soul (myself) as connected / 
wi my “faith or desire of salvetion,” —the word spagamane in what is called 
the nimitta saplami case. 1 have given what appears the obvious sense. 

‘The inscriptions at Allahabad, Mathia and Bakra all end with this sentence : 
and there is an Within’ recommencemgot in the aaron tablets as if the atoms 
pee, been superadded at a later perio.t. ne 

Tam by ‘no means confident that the precise reve hag been opel Ghenled 

g -eurious paragraph. The word Aatham, plies a question 

saved, to which the answer is accordingly found immediately following, and a 

question is proposed with the same preliminary * } spake the réja"’ 

ss ly ed in like manner, cach term rising io logical force #0 as to produce 

imax, that by conversion of the poor the rich would be worked upon, and by 
ci example even kings’ sons would be converted ; thus shewing the ot 
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Thus spake king Devéwamprya Pryapast :-—The present moment ‘ss 
oa the past have departed under the same ardent hopes. How by ~ 


_ the conversion of the royal-born may religion be increased? Through 


the conversion of the lowly-born if religiqn thus increaseth, by how 
much (more) through the conviction of the high-born, and their 
conversion, shall religion increase? Among whomsover the name of 


' 





14 vcadhithd etam. Devdnampiya piyadasi Idja hevam ahd. Esama 

15 hutha étikantancha 12 antaram hevam ichhésu rdjanne katham janne 

16 anurtipdyd dhamma vadhiyd tadheydti 132? naichajane anygupdyd ~* 
17 dhamma vadhiyd vadhithd : se kina sujan® anupatipajéyd 

18 kina sujane anurtipdyd 14 dhamma vadhiyd vadhiydti ; kinasukani 


_— rr 





wnefa: Taq? ataran 3rd. per. pl. Ist. pret. from @ went to heaven, ‘ o 
@acient princes went to heaven under these expectations (departed in the faith) 
how shall religion increase among men through the same hopes 2’ 
11. The first syllable of this word should perhaps be read no,—nochajanne, 
though differently formed from the usual vowel o: nor will the meaning.in such 
case be obvious. By adopting the pandit’s modification nichajanne, ‘ vile born’ we 
have a contrast with the sujanne, well bora of the next sentence; thus whass 


Maegae WHET: aea48; but thonghthe @) tha of the word vadhithe 


belongs enly to the second person plural and requires the noun to be placed in 
the objective case, ‘ you increase religion,’ I incline to read it as a corruption 
of the future tense vadhisati, or the potential vaghey 


__ 12. The letter A in esa mahurita (qEtMe an hour, 15th of the day or ‘Bight) 
being rather doubtful, I at first took it for ap and translated : ‘as my sons and 
relations,” wy & qa Sfaawre Sata- But it was remarked that only for . 
he _enuswara, thrice repeated, the word anfikantan would be precisely | the same 
as afil ata, above rendered by afikrdata. The same meaning would be obtain. | 
ed again, by making putha the Sanskrit aly pure, virtuous: * my virtuous - 
ancestors’ but on the whole muhurtha is \ be preferred as ss poe me to ‘the 
original. : i? 

18. The. vorb is here written J 7 j A Ka vadhtydti, the ti being alias the 















intensitive or expletive. 3 or afer added to the vadheyd of the preceding 


sentence. ré ia vo © ay Pest, OF ee Cee 
i gwa ware aarai Papi sare ‘what (may not be 

eSected) sowarda the convincing and converting ofthe upper classes?’ The word 
n jaya however, from former analogy will be better rendered by the 

Sonskrit aaupratipady? ! a: 
ix’ i £2 
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' God. resteth (7?) ry this is -religion,; (or wen ys virtue shall there — 
. increase.) |.-.( ©. s bas 


| Thus spake king Dav kindinvA PivapDAer ton Witaresore frou this 

very hour I have caused religious discourses to be preached; I have 
appointed religious observgnces—that mankind having listened there-. 
to shall be brought to follow in the right path and gwe glory unte 
god, (Agni. ?) 


— «=e — --~ ~— ee Se ———— 


-— — ii —— aoe —_ _— es 





i9 @ (dyand) mayé ham Us dhamma vadhiydti etam, 
Devdnampiya piyadasi Léja hevam 

20 ahé.™ Esamehutha dhammasérandni s4tapayami dhamménusathini 

21 anusdsdmi 16. Ltem jane suta anupatipajisati 17 egnim namisati 18, 











15. This sentence is unintelligible from the ¢ imperfection of two of the letcers, 
“The pandit would read q@ @ qaifa afanage Cutie fa: but this appears 
overstrained and without meaning. The last two words ‘* dhAarm shall increase’’ 
point out a meaning, that as (religion and conversion ?) go on, virtue itself shall 
be increased. Adya may perhaps be read Aja. 

: 16. meget wa amis arrarfa wareyelfa (ub. qranrfer) waarfer, 
ie “at this time I have ordered sermons to be preached (or @ WwWz to my sons ? > or 
r virtuOns sermons) and I have established religious ordinances.’ 

i. eames gy we afar werferefa < so that among men there shall be 

conformity and obedience.” It may be read ga aq: 7aT “ dob ipsa? a | people 

having heard (shall obey), and [f have preferred this latter reading cause it 


“ gives a nominative to the verb. 
98) The anomalous letter of tht penultimate word seems to be a compound 


ed 








' F 12% * 
of 9 ni and anuswara, ny which would make the reading agnim namisali 


“and shall give praise unto, acwr,” but no reason can be assigned for employing 

such ‘a’ Mithraic name for the deity in a Buddhist document. A facsimile alone 
from the pillar can solve this difficulty, for we have here no other text to collate 
with the Feroz iéf inscription. It isg probably the sume word which is illegible 
jo the 19th line. The only other name beginning with }{ @, which can well be 
gahaytated *} £. Aja, a name of Brahma, Vishnu or Siva, or in general 


a op.’ \ Perhaps “HE Aja, * illasion personified as Saksi’—(Méyd) 
may have x more of a Buddhistic acceptation. pe 
“aw” pir? FS Spee! viwe peewee nn ual = 


predins a shige coal or ely OR & ai ) °> 
a “7G 
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600 | Interpretation of the inscriptions [J ~\ 
” . | = = 


eae OP” Spon round the shaft of Feroz's Pillar, te: 


1 D8Se Ld 86 somk DALY HOL p8Gerl 
&SUXL D¥LAOLS 6 OL HL UAL LOL 66 OL 
E10 HLA DA UV Le Sa Xb LEOTURGvE FE 
Dt-+h OL MA ded HLA LY HLOA hg dirdd 
tJ 54 50 

2 €i° DBLA> PSL CL ELEO LSHE DABSB 
H13981L D¥OdL+CL DYUYEBK +¢ DY OT U+FT, 
BEL OL OLS OSES HG SALO8 LACL JOCKL 
SLUALUGA KR US LOL ¥ detEsotR He FOL 
GYLS OLL£ - | 
8 FLOLAL Chto retters] CHF J OK H OL LB OU FL 
AKKAFS OAL UCAKL CAR LOL’ rete PLC - 
FAL8SSOLE wiLLE US tet Jée 88 Ld 1 
{AIF BaD SL UCUK HLUCLE AK PABOB: 

4 Date PSL ta -twed1 LSHE DUYEYALYA 
‘Dy S Day HOW HLALHY SLUG LS EKLASALO 
ede e One ine ees by wOotB +@. Je b 

UT EER VBS Cdlad HeSta CBO 

5 -¥SLUC EL RRLAO& CB 4+ BS HUE aia 
“LL Gu Pay lB +e “BELLE CLARK UC shOULCS 
(LO AdAd AABEYA DBBGY LAB PAMASTS LC 

parbeene wld Cut d BB ty CLeave ve He 


~i- ameradd te\ Sow htt 


m » J i P , i ‘ al ; ne ‘ : . 
” , - J -. Weil 





uf 





I Stse3 ad? si bee ~wahig odd 


Be Saeed 
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6 DAd Hid OLF8T SLEMAD ELEC AB¥aS 
Poliddddd¥ LIDId AOYSDL HUA AL LAK 
OLALLUCA bedS thdd SFL dB +0 WHOL 
AP StU JL EY PLedAdS LUC TU AAs 
°“% DSLFLOLDOYLUCLAL PALD YLEL DBLE 
Did Lib PO SL AdAMS SPSHDSdItd Us sé 
OXK VSL CLCLed JES HE CLE FLI8¥ 600 
SLECLATEHALGCUL A'dHLe OLA AL békd 
98 bod hd BRAY Ad At ddl éL8EN 
Fil; HLUCOAL UdLddlid +bldvtd Hs Fda € 
Faw LCLAL PSL bs bwed JELSHG ¥ldicd 
Deb D¥sd SK 234L4 HFIL D'YLL Bid 
‘LriLd 

So KAdDUD DBLLY CrALd Ab D¥LL8d4 
ph LY tbtt did: 8Ll €fL xs O00 wilt 
dO DBLUSL CLB+CL LriLeddd ylo 
DiYsé S64 HSE'AL AKL 

10°“ HivNdOLCL UPAL HOL -L'+t  ULALTAF 
TA BBA VLE TAR AGdHLUCLE AALS GHLUCL 
E°A* HAMDA HIDEA hASdAddASALY 2 
(DBJOSTOOAA DAPSL LLHE tw 
ThoDtBVO HAHO dVOdLE dJevFld AAtc 

SL PL Pa dJOAt dL 

Pa sare os constscopnees oe aa tees on 


= hs. pillar, and in the engraved plate of the 7th vol. of Researches.) 
= 


Fh ©i5 
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° ‘. 
Translation of 4Anscription round the column. 7 + « = 
Moreover along with the increase of religion, opposition will in- . 


crease: for which reason I have appointed sermons to be preached, and 
I have established ordinantes of every kihd ; ; through the efficacy of 
which, the misguided, having acquired true knowledge, shall proclaim 
it-on all sides (7), arid shall become active in upholding its duties. 
The disciples too flocking in vast multitudes (many hundred thousand 
souls), let these likewise receive my command— ‘ in such wise do ye 
too address on all sides (or address cémfortably?) the people united in 
religion.’ King Devanamrprya Pirapasr thus spake:—Thas among the 





Transcript of the Inscription round the column. — inate 


1. Dhamma vaddiydé cha bddha 1 vadhisati ; etayema athaye dhamumusdodndni 
savdépitdni 2, diammdntsathini 3 vividhdni dnépitdni : yatéya (7?) pdépi bahwie janasin? 
dyatd 4 ete paliyo redisantipi, pavithalapantipi 5 : rajaképi bahukesu re eae 
dyatd, t®pime igs, hevamcha hevamcha paliyo vadatha 6 


1. The only word suitable here is aru :, opposition : Ratna “Paula would 
rend ats wisdom. There is no such word as =1¢@ with a cerebral dh. The 


Pe oi 





more proselytism succeeded, the greater opposition it would necessarily mest. : 
2. Sdvdpilini should doubtless be sdvdpildni ayaifoarfa | ‘ caused to be 
Neard. , 
3. AnusathPri (subauditur vakhyani). wa aif, ordinances, would be the 
more correct expression. Srsriq@at, ordergd, commanded, © wan 


«4. YVatdya papi bahune janasin dyatd. The first three letters are inserted in ‘ 
dots on the transcript in the society’s possession ; it is consequently doubtful 

how to restore the passage ; a nominative plural masculine is” required | to agree 
with éyaté and goveru wodisanfi, thus yaur asia BIA Uy, wa 
efzata. The meaning of paliye or paliyo is very doubtfal : it. tag or’ 


contrasts with the eiyo of a former part ofethe inscription, + ‘would 
bave yfcat ‘on all sides’ "vias that | they should Teckat taken tle their 
















é= eas -_— + 3 oe |. .orw vi Aged 
own ‘conversion ‘& _ id Te inte 
%. : Does ee 7" he’ shall loy others eakin Yor 
“Perhaps: Te oraaie, «| : = bs employ awe yu’ sina we 


reaching 
"*6: ae: word vadatha being in the second person plural @aew, the rajakd 
, beginning ie abated must be in the vocative, ‘ Aad pelle ' Bue 


artic reguiens correction fi trot vadétha to vadatha. Ayatl snd anapité, 
_ equiv pati» baying come and 
which is bes 























~ eqnivalent, to the  Sansk 





admitted by me,—or Tito, them Wincomaandan a 


it fools to the imperative conjunction SOPAERS. 





Lo 
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present generation have I endowed establishments; appointed men nie 


- Wise in the fuith,—and done...... ... for the faith, — 


King Devdnamesya Piyavas: again spake as follows -—Along the 
highroads I have caused fig trees to be planted, that they may be 
for shade to animals and men; I have (also) planted mango trees: and 
at every half-coss I have conage wells to be constructed, and (festing- 





2. janam dhammayutam 7. Devdnam piye Piyadasi heva aha: eta mera me anu- 
tckhamdne 8 dhammathdbhani katani 9 » gihamma mahd@maté katé 10, dhammu......Ta 
kate. Devdnam piye Piyadasi léja hetam aha. Mégeste pi me 11 nigohdni ropditind 
chhdyopagdéni haMati pasumauisdnam 12: ambavabhikyd ropépité 13 : adhukosaydni pi me 
udupdndni , 

3. khdndpdpitdai 14 ; nisi ode cle picha kélépité 135 ; dpdndni 16 me bahukdni tata 





7. aqasag waz address yourselves to the sepia endowed with virtue 
(the faithful). ° 
“naaaa waalaare: efat here agrees with the sentence, called ater 
viseshan in Sanskrit. AnurekAamanéd 7th case ‘among the now apparent," that 
is among the present generation. 
9. ala Matfa, ‘ religious esteblisbments are made,’ or perhaps 
ar: ; pillars, made neuter according to the idiom of the Palf dialect ? wy ~ 
10. we a@wiAal: Brat: the very learned in religion ore made—i. e. wise 
priests appointed. The succeeding word is erased, and it is unnecessary to fill 
itup, as the sense is complete without. From the last line of the inscription, 
where fhambdani cecurs, the missing letter may perhaps be read gh, dhara, ' 
Dl. areata a ara: craifqat:, ‘in my roads nagrodh trees, (the Danyan 
tree or Jiens indica) caused to be plaated in rows.’ 
12. eg arwa: wfaufa WAAa TT: ‘shall be for giving shade to animals 
and men.’ The whole of this paragraph is smooth and intelligible. 
jrkBe Adavadikya of the smallor printed text is in the large facsimile anaes 
kyé which leads us to the otherwise hazardaus reading of =pqa@qy: ‘mangos trees,’ 
the word ropepifd (applied just before to the planting of trees) confirms this 
satisfactory substitution. 
i , tes 
ia. Siaraanfe saqraita: wells at every half coss.’—This passage is 


if? 












highly useful ofirming the value of the letter [as «. Udupdndni should be 
udapdndni. : dpépitant, may be rendered eifaaifa caused to ‘be dug, or 
wla = far dug, and made complete—( pakha. ) 


. 15. Several | letters are here lost, but it is easy to supply them conjecturally 
the two first syllables, nigi and the participle Adidpita —fafrenry. 


seat: : afore arfcar:, and houses to put up for the night in are caused to be 


“16. eqrararifir are taverns oF places for drinking. Space for one letter follows 
ax) probably fay i—tate tata, Setvtirit ie werea:, ere aad there. ai SsgMieal s 


Luteo “ye wae 3 SEL - is ity + . é- = 
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places?) for the night to be erected. And how many taverns (or 
serais) have been erected by me at various places, for the entertainment 
of man and beast,! So that as the people, finding the road to every 
species of pleasure and convenience in theee places of entertainment, 
these new towns, (nayapuri ? PBjoiceth urtler my rule, so let them 
thoroughly appreciate and follow after the same (system of benevo- 
lence). This is my object, and thus have I done. 


@; —a. 7 





tata kéldpirani; patibhogdya pasumunti4nam F--. - Esa patibhogendma 18, vividhdydht 
sukhadyanédya puli me rdjihi mama ydcha sukhayite loké; imédncha dJammdaupatipati 
Gnupatipojantuti: etadatha me | 

4. esa fate 19. Devdnampiye Piyadasi heva dha : Dhamma mahdmdid pi me té 
bohu vidhesu 20 athese daugahikesu viydpata, se pavajiténam cheva gihkithduam cha save 





~ a = 7° 3 
17. fa ware wiraa era}, literally, ‘ for the entertainment of beast and 
wt 
man.’ The five following letters are missing, which may be supplied by whrawfay | 
or some similar word, 
‘18. This neat sentence will run thus in Sanskrit, altering one or two vowels 


only, ey sfautaara fafa fe (a) Garena ycamfa crete: wa 
gqaraad sia: tale ehtasfauia wasfaqag <fa. I» this the only 
alteration made are yatha for ya: and rdajibhi from rdfihi (natural to the Pali 
dialect) the third case of rdji, a line or descent. The application of ndma indefinite. 
ly is quite idiomstical. The fa may be inserted after Ai—but it will read without, 
‘this people qs they take pleasure under my dynasty on sccount of the various 
profitand well being by means of entertainment in my town (or country), (tatha 
must be here understood) so let them take ¢ognjzance of (or partake in) this the 
€ ‘(or laudable effect) of my religion.’ ‘Purthi rdjiAi may also be understood as 
in town and country, in the translation. 

19. This sentence is quite grammatical waeUra 4 (or cae uiTa) 

a, from this cause by me this (is) done.’ “1 eas | 
. The large facsimile corrects the vowels, fe for fa, vidhest for vidhasu, 
&e. of the printed transcript, mdfd is the same in both, but in other. plices we : 
find matd. ~The passage may mun: a<raat afan @ asfreq Sk 
bok Sal dnl ara # safsarat Ya ewanat e oe creaioe 

fare <4 ara wafar—the word arqe ‘ among unbelievers: 
cannot well be admitted here—qeay_are, ‘ with kindnesses abd favors’ may be ~ 
the word intended, which though feminine in Sanskrit is here used in the neuter, 
For td, .P. would read weargrar:, obtaining age, or growing old—in the 
Stl Gate! he SENSE will be, that the ‘ wise unto salvation’ growing old qin the 
j manifold ‘riches of my condescension and in the favors of the ascetics and the 
7 ng old—they in the sanghat (sanyhatasi for sanyhate), ar places | 

me—sball But mahamatd, will be. 























Deere yitente “hy, attain old age? — 


* 
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Thus spake king DevAnamvrya Pirapast :—Let the priests deeply 
versed in the faith (or let my doctrines ? ) penetrate among the multi- 
tudes of the rich capable of granting favors, and let them penetrate alike 
among all the unbelievers whether of ascetics, or of householders : and 
let them penetrate into the assemblie@(?)y for my sake. Moreover let 


- them for my sake find their way among the br&éhmans and the most 


destitute : and among those who have abandoned domestic life, for my 
sake let them penetrate ; and among various unbelievers for my sake 


se ha eit maceccearialaca 


pésandes picha®wiydpaté ; se sanghathasi pi me kate, ime viyépaté hahantiti : hemeea 
babhanesu 21 ajivikesu pi me kate, 

5. ime viyapaté hohantiti ; nigathesu 22 pi me kate, ime viyapaté hohantiti : ndnd- 
pdsandesu pi me kate, ime viyépaté hohantiti - pativisitha pativisitham 23 tesu tesu te te 
mahdmatad dhammdad mahdmaté cha me, etesu cheva viydpatd, savesu cha anesu padsandesu. 


- Devdnam piye Piyadasi laja hevam éhd ° 


more intelligible if rendered fenefs or doctrines, in lieu of teachers. (See prelimi- 
nary remarks.) 

Should sanghat bea right reading, it gives us theaspirated g |,,, which is exact- 
ly the form that would be deduced from the more modern alphabets ; but if anA 

, the sense will be the same. From the subsequent repetition of the propo- 
sition ime wvydpaté Aahanti with so many nouns of person in the locative 
ease, it seems preferable to take arthesu and pdsandesu in the same sense— 
which may be done by — the former either as —SIMG, amang the afflict- 
ed or frightened, or Tay the rich, The verb variously written papanti, 
hohanti, hahanti, &e. may he tytn rather than qafey—in the aeaa 
yodluk ‘tepse— shall be occasionally." wa here also and further on has the 
meaning of ‘ on account of.’ : 


21, We have here undoubtedly the vernacular word for bréhman babhanestus 
for ™ among bréhmans (those without teaser ope “laity 


(those ellowlie occupations). 
~ 22, Nigathesu, Sanskrit faraietg—those who kave abandoned enna or reli- 


gion, or caste. r 

» 23. Pativisitha pativisitham (the last m redundant. The pandit would dead 
“do .ye enter in or go amongst’—(or stedfastly pursue their 

object). meaning. the mahdmatds among the people—but this is en sipl Lhe with 

the fe fe which require gfafaura sfafany ay Wy Aa 

Wat: GA, ‘among these several parties respectively, these my s¢ pres men 











‘and holy men shall find their way.” The double expression throughout is pecu- 





Sig sti:teittmrandicion after the verb of gaya ware Wray ‘and among all 
other clas ef Of the Gentiles.” . se wi ~ a . iio . Goren ™~ = a 4 eae 
41 
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let them find their way : ‘—yea use your utmost endeavours among 
these several classes. that the wise men, these men learned in the 
religion, (or these, doctrines of my religion) may penetrate among 
these respectively, as well as among all other unbelievers. 

- Thus spake king Divsnampirya Pryapase:—And let these (priests) 
and others tft most skilful in the sacred offices penetrating among the 
charitably disposed of my queens and among all my secluded women dis- 

G. Ete cha ane cha bahu kamakhé 24 dayavisagan 25 viydpata se mama cheva de- 
vinam 26 cha, satasi cha me nilodhanasi te bahu vidhena é (da) lena 27 tani téni tathd 
yutandani patita 28 ...... hida cheva disdsu 29 cha dalakdnam 30 pi Ma me Kate ; an- 


nanam cha devikumérdnam 31 ime danavisagesu viydpata hohantiti, Dhammépadéna 
thaye dhamménupatipatiye 32: esahi dhammapaddna 
waite: 
24. Here the word as ara: —is substituted for ATIAaT: —meaning 
* the finished practiti8ners in religious ceremonial’—for Kamakhd read kémaka, 
or kdémathd, apaqat:—but if mahamdté be made * doctrines'—kdmaké must be 
rendered ceremonial. 
25. arafasig ‘among the free bestowers of charity,’ in the Pgli the word 
is used in the singular dongeieagaey (asmin) for danavisag2, 
26, Devinam S. aa =alai 3=iq, ‘among the whole of my queens’in contra- 
distinction to ni (2) rodhanasi, which may mean farqete ‘concubines; sepa- 


pariited.’ 
27. autfaua q1zem, ‘with the utmost respect and reverence,’ ‘there is 
evidently a letter wanting after 4, which is supplied by a d, 
- 28. The pandit here also enables me to supply a hiatus of several setteend — 
atta afar aur warta a or patifa (yantu) let them (the priests) thus 
discreetly or respectfully make ‘thetr efforts (at conversion), —yafanam, exertion 
pratita, respectful, | 
29. Hida cheva disdsucha, quasi feds feug (or feurg ) . in pare aad 
“abroad, within and. il. ;' the application ‘is dubious, I prefer Cure 
‘with he eee Wire ~ o Pe Ae ee SENT we Per ae 
30. “The pandit suggests zrcrat from are wife. (whence may be formed 
SIKHITT possessively) of inferior wives. women, but I fina rear ' a son’ 
in Wixson’s dictionary and necessarily — a wore eine sents’ witlf the 
text. wi m ete. gray as =) 
. ~arie SaTparcrat ‘ of other queens and Princes : 2%) donde is > 
ca in the plural, which makes it doubtful whether the former should not ; 
- | 50, ae te ote 25.) t= Ani . yr spy 4S, ty recs Fy wire. = , 
| pind pe the 4th case must be: connected with the p ‘ecedin, 
. ‘ke | ee ction, 
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creetly and respectfully use their most persuasive efforts (at conver- 

sion): and acting on the heart and on the eyes of the children, for my 
: sake penetrate in like manner among the charitably disposed of other 
queens and princes for the purpose (of imparting) religious enthusiasm 
and thorough religions ingtruction. , And this is the true religious 
devotion, this the sum of religious instruction: (viz.) that it shall in- 
crease the mercy and charity, the truth and purity, the kindness and 
honesty of the world. 

‘Thus spake king DsevAnampyya Pivapasi :—And whateversoever 
benevolent acts have been done by me, the same shall be prescribed 
as duties to the people who follow after me: and in this (manner) 
shall their influence and increase be manifest,—by doing ser vice to 
father and mother ; by doing service to spiritual pastors; by respect- 


ful demeanour to the aged and full of years,—and by kindness and 
NN Oe eee 

7. Dhammdpatipaticha, yé iyam 33 dayédane sachesochave mandavesddhave cha 34 
lokasa hevam vadhisatiti. Devdnampiye piya dasi laja heeam aha, yanihikani cha mame 
ya sadhavani katani 35 tam loke anupatipanne tanchaanuvidhiyanti 36 ; tena vadhita cha 

8. wadhisanti cha 37 mata pitisu sustisdyd ;—gurusu sustsdya 3 ; vaydmahdla- 
kanara anupatipatiya 39 ;—babhanasamanesu,—Kkapanavalakesu, avadasa bhatikesu sam- 


> 


—_ 








- 


a 

33. Jyam, feminine, agreeing with prativatil, the worthier of the Eo Pope 
Latin. 

34. Of these three coupled qualities the two first are known from the north 
tablet: The third in the large facsimile reads mandavé sddhame, which may 
be rendered a=aw ya ‘among theesqualid-clothed, the outcasts (dokasa) of the 
world.’ But though agrecing letter for letter, the sense is unsatisfactory, and I 
shave preferred a translation on the supposition that the derivation of the words — 
is from *adhava, Sweet, bland, and sddiu, honest. Sddéu is also a term of salu- 
tation used to those who have attained arafaf-hood. See preceding page 518. 

35. cafes oS Mt bc tol areata eater, ‘ whateversoever noble actions 

‘ by me are a 
36. aq (for anf) ar waahtaa arfaty wafa ate * thesethings, 
note Fate Sheet who wait upon me for instruction, are prescribed as duties.’ 
_ Coraret sxcrea rites enjoined by the vedas. , 
taal shall cause to increase alta (the -paussiebion good acts ; viz.) 
| 38. aratives Habs 
_ saat Hoes fo dptetedat guides” the next word vaya mahdlakinam, is inters 


_—_ 













y be therbald-headed, from wifey | 
bapal, { jm A notion that a man’s 


Ae oy eee ee ar 


© > ve 







4 


. A great man is 
‘y is written on rs 





wera WT Gaga * rendering service to father and nothin’ , 


; P. as: * the very aged'—there is no eens S Sauiskrit word 5 


MMT Wo toegttceel trie 


_ <a 
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condescension to brahmans and sramanas, to the orphan and destitute, 
to servants and the minstrel tribe. ; 

‘King Devknamriva Psyapasi again spake :—And religion increaseth 
among men by two separate processes,—by performance of religious 
offices, and by security against persecution. , Accordingly that religious 
offices and -immunitics might abound among multitudes, I have 
observed the ordinances myself as the apple of my eye (?) (as testified 
by) all these animals which have been saved from slaughter, and 





patipatiyd. Devdnampiya Piyadasi laja hevah dha. Munisdnam cha yd tyam dham- 
mavadhi vadhitd duwehi yeva Gkdlehi 40 dhamma niyamena cha niritiga cha 

9. tata cha bahuse dhamme niyameniritiyiva cha bhuye ; dhamma niyame chakho : 
esa xe me iva ka’e 41, Tindni cha imdni jatani avadhiydni, anndnipi cha bahu dhammd- 


nayamdni 42 ydni me katdni: niritiya va cha bhuye ; munisénam Dhamma vadhi, 
‘tadhitd avihinsdye 43 bhuténam, 





forehead :—thus in fhe Naishadha; when the swan bringing a message from 
\Damoyanti is caught by Nala raja, it laments :-— 


at fruits wifewgenrna frotaecefnfers: | 
fedrens weuate friar fefyearengfae trac!) 1a i 
“Why, oh Creator! with thy lotus hand, who makest, the tender and the 


eold | wife, hast you written on my forehead the brainer which says, thou ~ ® 
be separated from thy mate >" 


39. awe aaae Byways SIIeHERY dofaqr, The ne perversion 
. “or the word drdhman as babhan- (before alluded to) is common now in some 
provinces. ‘Phe sampratipatti or condescension to these classes, is contrasted 
with the enupratipatti or respectful behaviour tothe aged. = 
an. Similer doctrines are inculcated in an addenflum to the ten moral ‘Precepts by 
Snoxe BISAN areligious king (dharma raja) of Tibet: 


Stake RarerEnes, to God.—2. Exercise of true religion.—3. Respect ¢ 





hi 












) the 
—4, Honour to parents.—5, Respect to the higher classes’ and tg ‘old 


ons.—6.. ‘Good- -heartedness, (or sincerity) to friends and ‘acquaintances, ——7F. 

useful to one’s co men, &c.—See manuscript volume ‘of Cao a's Kua. 
| of Tibetan works. The Subha shitagatnawidhi of Saya PANvITA. Also 0° ® 
, leaf 23, page df, aT a 


- f sjasl ree 7 © 
_ Dure Ai for eats two-fold, viz. = Seat sarap fig ‘i form’ the second, 
; wzaia (siritiya for nrite, nage according: — the ¢ pandit : but I 
would prefer dwiht ergata thre! the Pali 3rd case plural) ‘ by tro signs or tokens::" 
ra ee practice - of its cheagvancen and secondly farazaty 4 
ay 2 bast ti 4 “ay us 
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by manifold other virtuous acts performed on my behalf. And that 
the religion may be free from the persecution of men, increasing 
through the absolute prohibition to put to death living beings, or to 
sacrifice aught that draweth breath. For such an object is all this 
done, that it may endure tg my sons and their sons’ sons—as long the 
sun and the moon shall last. Wherefore letthem followits imjunctionsand 
be obedient thereto—and let it be hadin reverence and respect. Inthe 
twenty-seventh year of my reign have I caused this edict to be written ; 
so sayeth (Deva’nampPiya) :—*‘Let stone pillars be prepared and let 
this edict of religion be engraven thereon, that it may endure unto the 
remotest ages.” 





10 analabhdye pdndnam : sé etdye athdye iyam kate: putd papotike 44 chande ma- 
suliyike AS hotuti : tathdcha anupatipajantuti hevam hi, anupatipayantam hi 46, ata la- 
dha ta aladhahoti, 47 satavisati vasdbhisitenamé iyam dhammalibi likhapdpitdati, eta 
‘Devdnampiya aha ;—** Iyam + 


Il. dhammalibi ata athd silathabhdnivd sila dhalakdnive tata kataviyd ; ena ea 
chilathiti siya.” 48 


SSE. CR iy Se oe ee 2 AE eh 151i 2 OU See 
42. Niyaméni neuter for the Sanskrit masculine fagqy asd so the 
participle. 


43. efafeare WATAT, ‘by the not killing of animals,’ qata@are sifeei, 


‘by the not sacrificing of living beings.’ qt waa] WUra ZTyaal, ‘so with such 
object is this done.’ — 

» 44, yasuitas * pending from sons to sFestgrendnons'—from generation to 
‘generation. 


reggt’ SSA gcla4s, ‘pending the sun’s and moon’s Vaecaniany wiarnaten 
46. For anupatipajantu, sce pote 13, north inscription. The duplication 


es a xfer sasfavami fq, the first in the common form, the second 


" proper form of the verb, seem intended to make the order more impressive and 
imperative. aie 


47, The half effaced word cannot well be explain@d; the second is ~aI<TaT 


<i 


wafa, 7 Jeti t a reverenced’, or ‘let reverence be,’ probably the word is repeated 
here as bef 7 

ig. The final sentence I did soe quite understand when writing my first 
notice having supposed si/athathdni to represent the Sanskrit silasthapana. 


: careful reconsidsration with the pandit, we recognize the Pal{f as rather 
the exact e equivalent for silastémbha, a stone pillar (made neuter) : the sentence 


ma thateto = bs t d. : 
ay the ee ranscribed Cg wafefe: qa: we fase: 
. aa: weer: wa ey fecfenfa: era. The translation 


is given arene task. ~ atteane a receptacle, a stone intended to contéin’ a 


record. The ‘words wilathabhani and siladhalakdni i however, being in the plural 


iyani also heuter, which may be effected by al the 
to dni,—ena being superfiuous though admissible us a dupleetion 
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co VII.— Abstract of a Meteorological Register kept at the Cathmandu Re- 


(Juv, 













Observations at 10 A. M. Obs. at4 PP. a. _Wind 3 weather 7 rain. 2 
Day. | Bar. [Thermometer.] Bar. |Thermometer “ERY 3 i 
; at 320./Air.) Wet, Diff.Jat 32°,/Air,) Wel Dig, At 10 A. m. Atarem. | 3 




















——  — ————_————————— ee 







































Mar. 125,539} so | 43] 7 25,464 47 9 *SW. ‘cloudy. Sy. cloudy. 
2 492) 52 / 44 w 876 53 | 10 » W. clear. W. clear, 
3 437| 54 | 45 9 329 46} 15 | W. ditto. |SW. cloudy. 
ie 456| ‘52 | 47] 5 382 47 | 17 | W. ditto. | W. clear. 
=.) & 472) 53 | 45 5 396 47 | 16 | W. clondy. | W. ditto. . 
cams... 517, 51 | 45] 6 417 46 | 19 | SW. ditto. | W. ditto. 
7 500) 53 | 46 7 404 48 / 18 W., clear, W. ditto, 
bs 502) 55 | 48 7 425 49 | 19 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 
- 537| 54 | 47 7 : --@| «» | SW. cloudy. 
1! 
12 o 7 
13 ** ** ** s* | 384 47 is W. ditto. 
1 a 233 46 | 17 | W. clear. W. ditto, . 
7 214 50} 17 | W. ditto, W. ditto. 
7 279. 53} 16 W. ditto. W. ditto. 
7 32) 52116 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 
7 335 52 | 16] W.ditto. |SW. cloudy. 
7 316 52 | 18 |[SW. cloudy. | W. clear. 
7 263 56 | 15 W. clear. W. ditto. 
7 190 52 }4a4 |] W.ditto. |NW. cloudy,/0173 
5 23 55 14 W. ditto, W. clear. 
. 6 328 55 | 14 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 
b 330 56 | 14 | W. ditto. W.. ditto. 
sf 308 57 | 15 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 
9 346 57 | 3 W. ditto, W. cloudy, 
55 | 18 Wes atte. clear, 
52 | 22 . dit . ditto, | 
49 | 24 Wie aiteh W. ditto. - = A 
49 | 22 | W. ditto. rae ditto. 
51 | 18 | W. ditto. | NW. ditto. 
: 48 | 213 | W. clear. Ww. aan i 
48/13 | W.ditto. (NW. eloudy,) — 
54 > 10.) W. cloudy. |NW. ditto. |og65 
50 | 18 W. for. W. clear. | - 
64/17 | W. clear. W. ditto, | — 
52 | 22] W. ditto. Bec ditto, |» - 
: 22 | NW, ditto. ; 
we | 
a A - 
Lo “ 
4 ~ 
- 
aie. 
s. ditto. 
oo gar 
i> 
> 






‘| 55 | 26 | SW. ditto. 
52. +d ‘sw. es } 
‘bb ke 
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heervations at 10 A. a. 
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Obs. at 4 P.M. 














































































Wind ; weather ; rain. 



















ur, (Thermometer | Bar. Thermometer. 3 
_ Day- Jat 32°,)Air. | Wet/Diff.jat 32°.|Air. |Wet/Ditt.| AE10A-m-) At4 rem. | & 
May1 | 25,359) 71 | 54 | 47 |25,317, 72 | 55 | 17 | SW. clear. |NW. cloudy, 
2 "469 66 | 52) 14 =79 78 | 56 | 22 | SW. ditto. | NW. clear. 
3 404) 65 | 54] 11 317 68 | 66 | 12 | W. cloudy. | W. ditto. |o173 
4 454| 55 | 5u | 5& 323 56 | 50 | 6G | N, W. rain.) NW. rainy. | 519 
' 5 377| 56 | 50} & 210 64 | 54] 10 |N. W. ditto. | W.clear. | 519 
& 365| 60 | 54 6 297 71 | 55] 19 W.. clear. W., fine. 
7 | 419) 66 | 56 10 331 76 | 60] 316 | W. ditto. W. ditto. | | 
» 391| 70 | 58 | 12 233 79 | 66 | 23 | NW. ditto.| W. ditto. | o43 
9 354) 68 | 57 | 11 °60 789158) 19] W. fine. W. ditto. 173 
io 382) 65 | 57 8 289 75 | 57 | 18 | SW. clear. W.ditto. | 
1) 370 4 56 9 250 77 | 56 | 21 | NW. ditto. | SW. cloudy. 
32 347| 66 | 54 | 12 253 76 | 55 | 21 | NE, ditto. NW. ditto. 
1s 983| 70 | 55 | 15 182 73 | 56 | 22 | NE, ditto, W. ditto. 
- 44 281; 71 | 568 | 13 199 79 | 60 /] 19 | NE, ditto. W. hazy. 
15 279| 72 | 58 | 14 199 81 | 60 | 21 | NE. ditto. W. ditto. 
46} 287/72 | 58 | 14 205| 82 | 58 | 24 | NE. ditto. | W. ditto. 
17 ; 
1s 
19 . 
20 om 
at 5 we 233) 75 | 58 | 17 12382 | 62 | 20 | NE. clear. | W. cloudy. 
22 250) 73.| 60 | 13 164/ 83 | 62 | 21 | E. cloudy. | NW. ditto. e 
23 267| 75 | 62 | 13 168, 64 | 64 | 20 | NE.clear. | W. ditto. 
24 285| 71 | 6o | 11 165) 62 | 62 | 2O | NE, ditto. W. clear. 
25} 306) 74 | 61 | 13 219) 60 | 64 | 18 | SE. cloudy. | W. cloudy. 
26 337) 76 | 63 | 13 249) 82 | 66 | 16 NE. clear. SW. ditto. 
27°| ~290) 73 | 65 8 273' 83 | 65 | 18 | NE, ditto. W. ditto, 596 
we 28 | 221) 76 | 68am 8 140 54 | 66 / i8 | E. ditto. W. clear. 
29 180) 78 | 68 | 10 093 87 | 65 | 22 | NE. ditto, W. ditto. | 
30 139, 79 | 6s | 1? us2 88 | 65 | 23 | NE. ditto, W. ditto, 
31 179) 80 | 65 | 15 117 67 | 66 | 21 | NE. ditto. | W.cloudy. | 
ees 319) 69 | 58} 11 |25,.217 7s | 59 | 19 » 2023, 
64 | 22 W. clear, W. clear, 
, NE. ditto. W. ditto. 
G*. N. ditto. Ww. ditto. 
Ww, ditto W. ditto. . 
NE, ditto. | W. ditto. -. 
NE. hazy, | W. hazy. 
E. ditto. W. ditto. 
EB ditto, Sw, Geseys 
clear. W.c Ls 
NE. cloudy. NW. ditto.” 0346 
NW. clear. | W. ditto. 
. NE. ditto. | W. ditto. | 
NW. ditto. W. ditto. 
NW. ditto. W. ditto. 
; 81 60 | 2) NW, ditto. | W. ditto. P 
E. Monay. el’ 






SE. Erte 
SE. 


SE. ditto, | 
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* March.—‘ Clear’ means a cloudless sky not aclear atmosphere. Dari | 
3 . . : og the greater 
part of this month there has been a thick haze from 11 re till puldiot. of ofdl- 
nary seasons this does not commence before the mouth of May, but this year we 
have not our usual frequent spring showers. = | ~ = 
April.—The Baromefrical range between 10 and 4is .115. The Thermometrical 
raoge 10°. Mean depression of wet bulb, 15.5. ~~ : 
shane is s nite: sto sat reason, The pom oh showers peculiar to 
mate have been altogether wanting this in. h 
pear nthh— aerial gE g $450 A heavy haze a days 
May.—The Wottest, and driest month of May within the recollection of the oldest 
+ inhabitants. The observations made in the northern end of a western open verandah ;: 
mean barometrical range for the day, 95; do. thermometrical 9° ; average depression 
of wet bulb 154°. 

June.—From the Ist to the 20th the weather was hotter and drier than has ever 
before been recollected in Cathmandu. Mean temperature from Ist to 16th 77° at 10 
A. M.; do. do. at 4 Pp. M. 85°. Mean temp. Trom 2ist to 30th at 10 a. m. 73°; do. 
do. at 4 Pp. wm. 77°. e < 


a 
+. 





VUI.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, 2nd August, 1837. 


The Rev. W. H. Mint, D. D., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Rusromsex Cowassee, Esq., Baboo Surrcaurn Grosat, arid Captain 
5 Bocie, were elected members of the Society. : 


Dr, G. G. Srirspury and Major J. R. Ouse.xy were proposed by the 





‘ cretary, seconded by Mr. Cracrort. 
i. G. McPuerson, Berhampore, proposed by Capt. Pearsenron, se- 
conded by Col. Mactron. : 
Letters from Messrs J. Mum and G. W. Bacon, acknowledged their 
election. : os 
Letter from the Royal Societies of London and inburgh, and from 
the Society of Arts, acknowledged receipt of the 20th vol. of Asiatic 
Researches. — - ~« 
The Secretary read correspondence with Government pureaantigfiabe 
_ resolution of last meeting regarding the museum. 
ee te Tat oe" To H. T. Prinsgrp, Esq. 
ae); Secrelary to Govérnment, General Department, 





by the Asiatic Society to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
imo, to the address of their President conveying the reply of the — 
Governor General of India in Council to the ety’s represen-- 


eine: - ance of a favo } 4 at | u 
ney eB with, rdship in Connell has’ b 


- r 


held, on the 5t ; : 
| eat shane hment, and abandon the inc 
_ * “apom whic had two years devoted #0 con boat 


“a a -=- — = — 
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n, the government would be disposed to sanction a monthly 


20 peg ity sum which is now obliged to be withdrawo from this. 





u 
of 
object, on account of other calls on the Society’s funda, 9 lt a ae 

And secondly, whether (in order to avoid unnecessary loss of time) the Govern- ._ 
ment would entrust the Soeiety with a certain sum, say not exceeding 600 Rupecs 
per mensem, to be expended in the accumulation of antiquiti€és, manuscripts, and. 
objects of natural history nul scleace ; on the condition that, in the eveaot of the 
Honorable Court's declining their ganction to the Society's proposal, the whole of 
the ge thus collected shall be placed at the disposal of Goveroment in acquit- 
tance of ~~ money advanced, , - 

1 have.the honor accordingly to request that you will be pleased to obtain the 
= sentiments of His Lordship in Council om these modifications of the ge at pro- 
position to which it is hoped there will be the less objection, because it is known 
that the Honorable Court has an extensive and, valuable museum aod library to 
which such an accession cunnot but prove aie. of le. 

a he ee ae | | a have the honor to be, &c. , 
Astafic Society's rages . (Signed) James PRinsrr, = 
Calcutta, 10th Maly, 1637. Secy. Asiatic Sociely. 


x 


- To JAMEs Prinsep, Esq. 
. Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 
Sin 


Iam directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Ictter dated the 10th instant, 
submitting further propositions connected with the condition of the funds of the 
Society and its resort to Government for aid in maintaining thegnuseum of antiqui- 
ties. and natural history already commenced, and in reply to state that the Right 
Honorable the Governor General of Indiain Council sanctions, pending the reference 
on the subject intended to be made he Honorable the Court of Directors, the 
payment of 200 rupecs per mensem for the establishment and expences necessary to | - 
keep up the existing muscum and library of the Asiatic Society. Orders will wee 
ingly be issued for the payment of this amordht monthly from the lst proximo to 
receipt of the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. nae 

2. With respect to the further request urged on the part of the Society, viz. 

en Governor ‘pili ludia in Council will allow the sum of 800 Be nese 
an 


° 








ensem to be held appli e to the parchase of objects of curiosity or autiquarian 
iutewest, the Society being under obligntion to account for the expenditure of the 
money, and to deliver the articles provided for transfer to the Honorabic Court's 









museum in London if so ordered. His lordship in Council feels compelled to decline 
to y specific appropriation of funds to such objects on the terms stated, 
ba ‘he rendy to receive from the Society recommendations for@he purchase 





the utility of collecting such io aclimate like that of Beogal being io a 





bam, &e.. . = 
— . . “ 
re “+ HT. Painser,.. “a | 
ae “ +. “ Secy. fo Gore we 
ired what the Committee of Papers proposed doing with the. 
the*Secretary explaiged that as pee money had been asked for | 
concluded it would be at once devoted to the paymentof the - 
.. The Curator was, itis true, about to quit Caleutfa, butas that =~ 
aw 308 yet before the mecting, he should defer making any motion 


disposal of the grant (the acceptance of which be coufessed we 


’ wo te a / 
ast. his own feelings of the iigaity of the Society) until a future a 









opies of the third volume of the Mahdhidrata just cofmpleted were 

| ThE printer's Gill for its volume (500 coptes, 850 pages}a, 
BOS 3,693 TS. aes cath dep a ee ae) 
ry oe ws a oer Library. — re ee beers Hb ee oes - 
>. . - ; <p tet Be » = “2 ae wre | ®%24 a -S- ‘ > im, g my VP » ‘ 

OVuSR ops’ s Ail cellaneous Essays, 2 vols.—presented on the part of the fille. 


" 7S. * é Bs te ee f . < 3 , ‘ 
aul Ree a, tk eg SO ETT ee hte! 
Lransactions of the Royal Society of Edinb , Vol, XIU, Part an 2636, also 
ee Is Pr ec ny . “a y ¥ . ) 4 _—_ A “, om “ * 4 
- = : : é Z od rh 4 “ . -T 
. = & - 
» 


“a 


o 








. 
— . . 
. ’ 





‘ 
* 
Paes 4 7 Y<. , 
' J 
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fy _ 1 
ceedldge presented by the S 
- SP - —~ 7 


he 
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F ogame a of the Society of Arts, Vol. LI. Part 1,—presented by M, Atkin for the 
octetly. 

Memoirs of the Astronomical Society of London, Vol. [X.—presented bythe Society. 

A Companion to Johnson's Dictionary, English and Beogél,—by J. Menpires, 
1828—presented by the author. ' 

Dictionary in English, Bengéli, and Mavipuri, by Captain Gorpown, Political 
Agent at Manipur—presented by the author through Mr. Trevelyan, 

The characters of Theophrastus, translated into Armening, Venice, 1830—presented 
by Joh. Ardall. 

The Quarterly Journal of Medical and Physical Society, No. IL1.—tly the Editors, 
Professors Goodeve and O'Shaughnessy. 

Meteorological Register for June, 1837—by the Serveyor General, 

Larduer'’s Cyclopedia, Greece, vol. 4, from the booksellers. 
, Southey’s Admirais, vol. 4. 
Reponse de M. de Paravey sur l'antiquité Chinoise, a paper addressed under enve- 
lope to the President—by the author. se 











Adverting to the edition of the Misccllnaeous Essays of the late Gir, A. T. Core- 
BROOKE announced among the presentations to the library this evening, Mr. J.T. 
PEARSON called to the attention of the meeting that although it was impossible 
now to return thanks to the illustrious author for what might be called his 
dying bequest to literature, the Society might justly place on record some appropri- 
‘ate acknowledgement of its great obligations to this eminent orieataliat, and some 
expression of its regret at the termination of his honorable nnd useful career. He 
thoucht it would be-an excellent plan to follow the example of the institute at 
Paris, in its eulogistic memoirs on the death of eminent members—such as those 
pronounced by the Baron CUVIER On 50 man occasions. 

The meeting concurring in Dr. Pearson's proposition which was seconded by 
Mr. Hare, and the Vice-President, Dr. Mit, having acceded to the request of the 
meeting to embody in their present resolution an abstract of the services rendered by 

r. COLEBROOKE to the Socicty, and to Asiatic literature in general,—it was ac- 
cordingly 

Resolved unanimously, that the Asiatic Society cannot place on its 
shelves this last donation from Henry Taomas CoBesrooxe, 80 long one 
of its most distinguished members, without recording a tribute of affection 
for his memory, of admiration for his great talents, and regret for the 
loss sustained by oriental literature through his lamented death. > 

« Mr. CoLbeprooxe was proposed asa member of this Society in the year 
1792, and his first essay ‘‘onthe dutiesof a faithful Hinda widow” was read 
an the last season of Sir Wirnram Jones’ occupation of the chair, in April 
4794. Though on an insulated subject only, which various circumstances 

however render deeply interesting, this short essay well exemplifies the 
- qmanner in which he exhausts every subject of that nature that he under- 
takes ¢ and isa happy prelude to that series of splendid contributions to 
' the society, which in profundity of Acquaintance with all subjects of ‘In- 
~ dian literature and science,*-in the union of the most extensive erudition 
' with the most chastened judgm ynd an accurate scientific acquaintance 
with the several subjects which his essays collaterally embrace, are unsur- 
passed by those of Hhty other contributor to our Researches,—or by any 
- who, either bgfore or since, have puraued the same unbeaten paths of lite- 
» opature. ’ - t Lat OER e 

> His next essay was the “ enumeration of Indian classes;"’ or (as we com- 
7 term theni) castes—in the Sth volume of the Researches ; un able 
ellent elucidation of a subject of no common interest. _And this, 
» legs important contributions, Was followed by th 8 













al 
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Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, and on the Sanskrit and Prakrit lan- 
guages, which appear in that volume and in the 7th—essays which would be 
*s of themselves sufficient to place the author in the highest rank of oriental 
scholars,—and which must long continue to form the best textbooks of 
those who wish to investigate the depths of Indian literature and religion. 
The translation of one of jhe more recent inscriptions on the Delhi lat, 
which appears also in the 7th volume of the Researches, is chiefly interest. 
ing as being the commencement of the author's more extensive researches 
into monuments of the same kind in our Jater volumes: he was 
among the first to point out the great importance to the knowledge of 
ancient India of a pursuit, the enkargement of which is daily increasing 
our stock of ijstoricul information, The *‘ account of certain Muhammadan 
sects in the same volume contains some valuable particulars respecting 
the origin of the curious race so well known in the west of India under 
the name of Bohras ; and proves that in the midst of his accurate study 
of the more secluded literature and monuments of the Hindus,—the au- 
thor was versed also in the learned records of Western Asia. 
The dissertation which bears, perhaps most of alf the stamp of the 
profound Sanskrit learning of the author, is that on the Vedas in our &th 
» volume ; a work which, though necessarily leaving much undone that is 
yet required towards furnishing a complete analytical index to those re- 
cords of the ruder language, and oldest worship of the Hindus,—has found 
none to second, much less to complete, or to supersede the mas- 
terly outline of thei contents which is here presented to the inquiring 
student. In this, asin the other essays of Mr. Conesrooxe,—the reader 
feels that it is not a mere philologist, or collector of ancient records that 
he is consulting,—hut one whose critical sagacity weighs well the value, 
the age, and the import of every authority that he alleges: and whose 
statements in consequence, may,be received with the most entire respect 
and confidence. | 
. The later volumes of the Researches are adorped not only by the ela 
> _ borate ** Observations on the Jains” in which very respectable classical 
erndition is brought to aid profound Indian research,—and the learn. 
ed und interesting Essay on Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry,—but by the au- 
-thor’s articles on Hindu astronomy. To this deeply interesting subject 
~ of inquiry none has so completely*brought the qualification desideratea by 
. Ivexner, the union of Sanskrit learning with competent astronomical 
science. The account of the Indian and Arabian divisions of the Zodiac 
in the 9th volume,—and the essay in the 12th on the notions of the Hindu 
‘ mathematicians respecting the precession of the equinoxes and the mo- 
tions of the planets,—are most valuable contributions t6 our knowledge 
on this subject... They are the best corrections to the extravagant no- 
» tions of Indian antiquity which the preceding speculations of Bamcy 
_» andothers had deduced from imperfect notices of the Hindu observations : 
van Lpleoton the, crode and fant @iful speculations with which a writer an the 
Mead * <4. m2 ' 


+ 









} — z : 
+ “ - * 
| ax. "© 
P~ 1% a - = a Cowra, Urey 


- to'the Society, an 
in lower Siam, ‘provided | ‘that it could be published 
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opposite side, the Inte Mr. J. Benruev, had unhappily adulterated some 
very valuable an) interesting calculations. 

Such, with some articles of less moment, but all deserving ~ ay 
ure the contributions of Mr. Coresrooxe to the Researches of the Society, 
of which he was elected Vice-President on the 5th of October, 1803, and 
President on the 2nd of April 1806,—an offiee which he continued to All 
until his departure to England in 1815. But it would be unpardonable 
to omit all mention of the works separately published by, him while resi- 
dent here: particularly the Sanskrit Grammar, with its very able critical 
preface,—the edition of the ancient Sanskrit vocabulary, the dmera Cowha, 
to the interpretation of which much betanical knowledge is made to con- 
tribute ;—the very erudite and ingenious work on the Algehga of the Hin- 
dus,—and the Digest of Hindu Law, a standing monument of the profession- 
al value of the writer, and of his skill at the same time as a jurist and an 
oriental scholar. 

Neither would it be pardonable to omit all mention of what has been 
contributed by Mr. (oresrooxe to the same cause since his return to 
England, where he acted zealously as the Society's agent until age and 
infirmities compelled him, in 1830, to relinquish the duties of the office to 
which they elected him. This period is signalized by the erection of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, to which, as their first President, Mr, Coneprooxe 
delivered his inaugural discourse in March 1823, and of whose transactions 
his articles may be regarded as the principal ornament. Of these the es- 
says on the Philosophy of the Hindus in its five principal divisions is un. 
que-tionably the most important, relating as they do, to a subject which 
none who studies the history of the human mind can regard otherwise than 
with the greagest interest,—and written with an ability, a mingled pro- 
fundity and clearness, which challenges comparison with the best of his 
preceding works. A perusal of these ffve essays—ns they were succes— 
ped published in the two first volumes of the R. A. 8. ‘Transactions, or 

ey ure now republished with the best of his earlier essays in the se- 
leétion now presented to our library,—will at once convince every , dis. 
cerning reader of their imimeaaurable superiority to any ening: that had 


been mneererpabtianen on the same subject.” eT AA 


SEA imust bores —— ae) Se one |) ies 
Mr. Macwacuren presented in the name te Mr. Winanivdbor a second 
pamphlet by Soonasue Bapoo in Maratha in reply to the Pandits of Poona, 
who have defended the ‘Pauranic system | of astronomy, in a brochure enti 
tled Avirodha ‘prakdsa. ity oo wee | yeas 
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lic in the: Bombay Courier some menths back, for taking accurate drawings 
of the remains in the Adjunta Caves, and publishing them by subscription. 

Resolved, that the Society subscribe for two copies and circulate the 
notice among its members. [See cover of the present «number. ] Ale 

Read a letter from Mr. Searetary Macnacuren forwarding a manuscript 
grammar of the Befochee language, by Lieut. Leecu of the Bombay En- 
gineers. . 

Extract of a letter from the Hon'ble G. Tonnourn of Ceylon was read =: 
stating that he had found by means of the new key, that the Delhi lat in- 
scription related to the Dudada relic or sacred tooth of Buppuo in Ceylon. 

Lieut. Srppons presented a contfuation of his translation of the Dadu- 
pantht Granti™, the chapter on meditation. ° 

Lieut. E. Conotty forwarded an account of a visit to the ruins of Oujein, 
with notice of various coins and antiquities found there : accompanied 
with sketches by Lieut. Kewsey, including two of the great meteor ob- 
served on the llth January last in central India. 

Lieut. Kirror announced the safe arrival of the Bfjubaneswar inscrip= 
tion-slabs, which he was about to return to their respective temples. 

Physical. 

Mr. B. H. Hongsonw communicated to the Society copies of correspon- 
dence regarding the publication of his work on the Zoology of Nipal, and 
of the arrangements he had effected, requesting that the Society would 
atid such suggestions as to them might appear desirable. | 

Resolved, that the Society forward the papers (as requested) to Sir A. 
Jonnsron, stating their concurrence in Mr. Hoposon’s views as to the 
mode and scale of publication, and urging such support for the work as the 
home Society should be able to afford among its membem as well as 
through its influence with the Honorable Court. 5 
_ Mr. Honeson has obtained the valifnable aid of Sic War. JAnpine to superintend 
the publication of the plates, which it is proposed to execute in lithography on an 


economical scale, s0 as to make the work a text-book LR Nabe naturalists rather 
than a costly ornament to the drawing room of the rich intended by Mr. Gounn, 
be gpa the expence of such an edition atalnkh of rupees! ‘The descriptive 

ortion Mr. HonGeon judiciously defers publishing until his return to Europe, and 
t will be presented in a convenient octavo form separate from the plates. 


A generic and specific account of the Gauri Gau (whose head. was lately 
exhibited by Mr.. Evans to the, Society) was also received from Mr. 
Honason.. a " 

_ Journal of a trip to the Boorenda pass in the Kandwer district of the 
Himdluya, by Lieut. Tuomas Hurrox, was communicated by Dr, Pearson. 

[This paper from its length we fear we shall be obliged to publish picce-meal ; 
conta. s mit chi that interests the natoralist,) * 

Be Constrictor prese ted by Mr. R. Gwarain, stuffed in the museum, 
g-tailed thrush, presented by Dr. L. Bunuixr. © 
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IX.—Miscellaneous. contre 2 | 
1.—Proportion of rain for different lunar periods at Kandy, Ttsland of Ceylon. 
(Extract of a letter from Capt. W. R. Orn.) Lead 


As regards this Iséand it may be gratifying to others to learn that through 
the kindoess and encouragement of Major General Sin Joux Wiisox, command- 
ing the forces, I have been enabled to commenge a continuous series of two- 
hourly registrations of the thermometer, and an hourly one once a week at this 
Station, on the principle recommended by the British Association in the Ist 
vol. of their report, speaking of Devonport ; and a friend in Colombo has kind- 
ly assured me he will take charge of a similar operation at that place, Thus I 
am induced to hope that this key of Sogthern India may yet bear its share in 
the promotion of science, so fine an example of which the Peninsula is spreading 
before us. | 

The highly interesting explanation of the cause of the different quantities of .. 
rain falling from different heights above the ground given in the Asiatic Journal 
No. 37, led me to calculate what the augmentation of one drop might be through 
the respective falls, and which appears to be as follows ; namely,— 

In 1000th parts of its own diameter, a drop of rain falling to the earth at 
York, gains, from an elevation of 


During the warmer During During the 
months. the year. colder months, 


-= 42 e & 56 “ 78 


434 feet... { or or or 
of its own dia, about s'3 =* = ** 2s 


{ = ot a 148 ee 202 
213 se or or or 
. - S$ e- . oe 4 
_ In order to attempt a similar experiment, with the permission of His Excel. 
lency the Governor I have established a pluviameter and evaporator on the top 
of the Paviliog here, at a height of wbout 75 feet above those at my own house, 
and also one on a hill abont 350 feet above the latter ; from which, when it is 
considered that our climote is a perpetual sainmer, and our average annual fall 
of rain nearly 80 inches, I think the result may be worthy of notice. 
For those who are interesting themselves in this subject I take the liberty of 
adding the following remarks made through a succession of 32 lunations on the 
gall of rain from January 1834 to July 1536 ; within five days before the day of 


_the new moon, or in 
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fall in inches, comparative fall. 
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2.—Memorandum of the fall of the Barometer at Macao during the severe 
“ai FTurricane, on the Sth and Gth Auguat, 1835. 
[Communicated by Capt. Hennina.] 


18973 Miscellaneous. 


Day spf hour, Barom.| Day and hour. Barom. | Day and hour. Barom. 
5th 00 yp. et. 29.47 | 6th O 30 a. we. 28.40] Gtle 4 10 28.90 
“9 40 29,28 « O 45 28.30 4 54 28.97 

5 00 29.20} . 1 20 28.05 5 15 29.02 

7 20 29.12 1.25 28.08 6 00 29.08 

9 00 29.08 1 45 28.20 6 48 29.12 

“a 10 20 28.95 1 55 28.30 7 45 29.20 
~ 430 45 28.90 2 00 26.47 B 14 29.21 
11 O05 23.85 2 25 28.56 8 45 29.23 

11 30 28.79 2 45 28.68 9 30 29.27 
2155 | 28.65 3 FO 28.75 10 25 29.30 
015 4 28.50 3 40 28.83 11 00 29.54 


At 2 Pp. m. the barometer had risen to 29.42 and it continued to rise to 29.65, 
at which point it usually stands during fine weather. The Hurricane commenc- 
ed on the evening of the 5th after three or four days very hot weather. Its 
greatest violence was on the morning of the 6th about 2 o'clock. 


3$.—The Geologicat Society of Lond&n. 
On Friday Feb. 17, 1837, the anniversay of this Society was held in Somerset 
House. The president, Mr. Lyell, communicated to the meeting, that the council 
had awarded two Wollaston medals; one to Captain Cautley, of the Bengal artil- 
lery, and the other to Dr. Hugh Falconer, of the Bengal Medical Service for their 
geological researches and discoverics in fossil zoology, in the Sewalik or Sub- 
Himslayan range of mountains. On presenting the medals to Dr. Royle to transmit 
to his friends in India, the president expressed his conviction, how gratifying it 
must be to him to be the medium of communicating to Captaia Cautiey and Dr. 
Falconer the high sense entertained of their services to science by the Geological 
Society of London, who award these medals as a token of the sympathy they feel for 
those so zealously labouring in a distant lind for the promotion of ® common cause. 
The | president further stated, that in his address he would treat more fully of the 
extent of their labours, and beng testimony to the zeal and industry with which 
these gentleinen had investigated the structure of the range extending along the 
‘southern base of the Himélayan mountains, betweeo the Ganges aud Sutlege rivers, 
vas well as to the talent they had displayed in unraveliing the nnatomical peculinritics 
ofthe extinct genus Sivatherium, and of new species of other genera; and concluded 
by requesting, that in forwarding these medals, the first sent by the Geological , 
‘Society to India, that Captain Cautley and Dr. Falconer should be assured of the | 
unabated interest which the Sorcicty in their resenrehes, together with ardent 
hopes for their future welfare and Cees, De Royle, in reply, said, he did feel 
high gratification at being made thie edium of transmitting to Lodia the distin- 
ished honours cdnferred by the gical Society on his friends, Captsin 
utley and Dr. Falconer; as he coll himself bear testimony to the zeal which 
cd ose ean the prosecution of geological réesetrehes. Having had 
age aticatior Fone of the most> exteusive deposits of fossil remnins, 
without museum, or the aid of skilfal naturalists, they 
d ailties, proceeded to the examinatios extinct forms, by 
he @katetons of the animals <a in ss tneestts, the rivers, 
of northern India, By these means tl ome to Seceeaes 
oaee edo ‘auatomists, | both of ni ot Pa ‘He. expres 
mS tat the approbation of se gical ‘Socle t 
o fresh exertions, Lead excite others to follow t hei 
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1.— History of the Gurha Mundala Rijas. By Captain W. H. Sieeman, 
Commissioner for theguppression of Thuggee in the Nerbudda Provinces. 


The dominions of the Gurkha Mundala or sovereigns extended 
before the death of SuNcram Sa’, in the year A. D. 1530, over fifty- 
two districts, containing each from three hundred and fifty to seven 





hundred and fifty villages, and collectively, no less than thirty-two 


thousand two hundred and eichty, as exhibited in the annexed geo- 
graphical table. But the greater part of these districts were added 
to their dominions by the conquests of that prince, and their previous 
history I shall not here attempt to trace. jet 

These princes trace back their origin in the person of Japoo Ras to 
the year Samvat, 415, or A. D. 358, when by the death Of his father- 
in-law, the Gond raja Nacnso, he succeeded to the throne of 
Gurha. Mundala was added to their dominion by Gora’: Sa’, the 
tenth in descent from that prince, about the, year A. D. 634 in the 
conquest of the district of Marroogurh from the Gond chiefs, who had 
succeeded to the ancient Haihaibunsi sovereigns of Rutunpore and 
Lahnjee. That this ancient family of Rajpoots, who still reign at 
these places, reigned over Mumdala up,to the year A. D, 144 or 
Samvat, 201, was ascertained from an inscription in copper dug up 
during the reign of Niza’m Sa’ (which began A. D. 1749) in the 
village of Dearee in the vicinity of that place. This inscription was 
in Sanskrit upon a copper plate of about two feet square, and pur- 


ported to to. convey, asa free religious gift from a sovereign of the | 
family, the village of Dearee in which it was found, to — 





faihaibunsi 
De ee "f: _brahman, and his heirs for ever. Niza’ Sa’ was very 
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preserved in the. palace with the greatest care up to the year 1780, 
when it was lost in the pillace of the place by the Saugor troops, 
and all search for it has since proved fruitless... There are, however, 
several highly respectable men still living who often saw it, and have 
a perfectly distinct recollection of its contents. How and when the 
Gonds succeeded this family in the sovereignty of Mundala we are 
never likely to learn; nor would it be very useful to inquire. 
* This family of Haihaibunsis reigned over La/njec, formerly called 
Chumpanuttu; Rutunpore, formerly called Monepore; Mundala, for- 
merly called Muhikmuttee, (Mahikmat®) aud Sumbulpore, (Sambhalpur.) 
“The Gurha Mundala dynasty boast a Rajpoot origin,@hough they 
are not recognized to be genuine. Tradition says a soldier of fortune 
from Kandiesh, Japoo Rake* entered the service of one of the Haihai- 
bunsi sovereigns of Lahnajee, and accompanied him on a pilgrimage 
to the source of the Nerdudda at Amurkuntuk, One nicht while 
standing sentry ovér the prince's tent he saw three,Gond>+, two men 
and a woman, pass, followed by a large monkey of the sacred or 
Hunooman tribe; and as they passed the monkey looked in his face 
and dropped some peacock’s feathers, which he took up and brought 
home with him when relieved from his post. On falling asleep the god- 
dees Nerbudda (Narmada) appeared to him, and told him that the people 
he had seen were not, as he supposed Gonds, but the god Rém, his, 
consort Sirs, and his brother Lucuamun ; that the Hunooman was 
the faithful follower of the god, and the feathers he had dropped 
were to signify, that he should one day attain to sovereign power. 
He was at the same time told to visit Sunpak PartvuK, a brahman 
recluse, who lived at Ramaugur, near Jilwara ghat in the vicinity of 
Gurha, avd consult with him on all occasions of RORY as aa 
spiritual guide. —" 
Immediately after this vision, Japoo Rar quitted the service of the 
Lahnjee prinee, and proceeded to the brahman recluse at Ramnugur ; 
but on entering upon an explanatiog of his motive for visiting him, 
‘was very mouch prised to hear him say, that he was perfectly well 
\ inted wit motive, as the goddess had appeared to him also 
and informed him of his great destiny. He then took him into the 
middle of the river Nerbudda, and there made him swear by the 
-. gacréd stream, that if he ever attained sovereignty he would appoint 
a him to the office of prime minister. This being done he recommend- 
: > Raw ‘to proceed, and offer his: services Ae ees d r&j 
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of Gurha, and to use every effort to recommend himself to his notice 
and gain esteem. jw 

This réja had only one child, a daughter named RuTNaBuLes, (Rat- 
NAVALI’;) and finding himself declining and without the hope of a son, 
he consulted his chief officeys and priests on the choice of a son-in-law, 
and successor to the throne. He was recommended to leave the 
choice with God: and to ascertain his will it was euggested, that he 
Should assemble as great a multitude as he could on the bank of the 
river, and in the midst release a blue jay*. Should the bird alight on 
the head of any man present, h@ might be assured that he had been 
chosen by Mleaven to succeed him. The suggestion pleased the 
prince, and he immediately put the plan into execution, The bird 
was released by him on the day appointed, in the midst of an 
immense concourse of people; and it alighted on the head of the 
young adventurer, who, having some scruples of conscicnce on the 
ground of the young princess’ inferiority of caste,” was reconciled to 
the marriage by his spiritual guide. Those who wish the descendants 
to be considered pure Rajpoots declare that he never cohabited with 
this princess; and that his son by a former wife succeeded him in 
the government; but indifferent people believe, that he had no other 
wife, and that his son by her was his successor on the throne of the 
Gond r&ja of Gurkha. This ra&ja died in the year Samvut, 419, 
A. D. 358, and was succeeded by his son-in-law Javoo Rag. 

However absurd we may consider the popular belief in the vision, 
there is nothing at all improbable in the story of the bir, which was 
likely enough to have been trained up for the purpose by the 
young adventurer himself and his spiritual guide, who could haye 
found little difficulty in persuading a weak and superstitious old 
prince to have recourse to such a means of learning the will of 
heaven with regard to the important choice of a husband for his 
daughter, and a successor to his throne. The princes of this house 
are all considered to have Rajpgot blood in them ; and some of the 
most needy of their subjects of that proud caste, condescended to 
allow their daughters to marry the reigning princes, though very 
rarely a member of one of the collateral branches of that family... 

When Japoo Ras succeeded his father-in-law on the throne he 
appointed, agreeably to his promise, Sunanxe Pawrux as his prime 
minister, and we have some good grounds to believe, what is ,alto- 
gether singular in the history of mankind, that the descendants of the 


© The blue jay is held sacred by the Hindus, as an embodied emanatio 
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one reigned as sovereigns of the country for a period of fourteen 
hundred years up to the Saugor conquest in Samvat 1838, or A. D, 
1781; and that the descendants of the other held the office and 
discharged the duties of chief ministers for the same period. Among 
the sovereigns during this time, there are said to have been fifty 
generations, .and sixty-two successions to the throne; and among the 
ministers only forty generations. This would give to each reign 
something less than twenty-three years. In 1260 years France had 
only sixty-three kings; or one every twenty years*. 

I shall here give a list of the sovéFeigns with the number of years 
each is said to have reigned{. This list as far as the Mign of Prem 
Nanatn, the 53rd of this line, is found engraven in Sanskrit upon a 
stone in a temple built by the son and successor of that prince at 
Ramnugwr near Mundala. It is said to have been extracted from 
records to which the compiler, Jycosinp Basraez, had access ; and 
good grounds to"rely on the authenticity of this record for above a 
thousand years may be found in the inscriptions on the different 
temples built by the several princes of this house, bearing dates 
which correspond with it; and in the collateral history of the Mahom- 
medans and others who invaded these territories during their reign. 
The inscription on the stone runs thus ‘‘ Friday the 29th of Jet, in the 
year Samvat, 1724, (A. D. 1667.) the prince Hixpex Sa’ reigning, the 
following is written by Supa Sxo, at the dictation of Jycowinp Bas- 
PAE, and engraved by S1ncH Sa’, Drva Ram, and Buact Rurer.” 

. As an calli which collateral history furnishes in proof of the 
‘authenticity of this record, it may be stated, that FeriseTta places the 
Snvasion of Gurha by Asur in the year Hidgeree, 972, or A. D. 1564; 
‘and states, that the young prince, Bren Naratn, had then attained 
his eighteenth year. The inscription on the stone would place the 
death of Dutrur Sa’, his father, in Samvat 1605, or A. D. 1548, as it 
gives 1190 years to the forty-nine reigns, and the first reign com- 
‘menced in 415. The young -pringg is stated to have reigned fifteen 
“years ; and tradition represents him as three years of age at his 
father’s death. This would make him 18 precisely, and addto 1548, 
would place the invasion 1563, A. D. 2 

© ‘In one hundred and sixty years Rome had no less than seventy Cesars. To 
two bundred and fifty years the Mamelukes had in Egypt forty-seven sovereigns; 
end a reigo terminated, only with a life. — The Goths had in Spain in three hun- 
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7 : Years. - Years. 
1 Jadoo Rae, Au. Sam. 415, 33 Bhartea Chund, his son, reigned, 22 
= YEIRDEG,c. c+ oe sees eeeese % | $4 Mudun Singh, ditto, . Pe Oe ei 
2 Madhoo Singh, his s0n;.. ss 33 35 Okur Seyn, ditto,.. *see ee eter 36 
8 Jugurns&th, ditto,....... .... 25 | 36 Ram Subee, ditto,............ 24 
‘4 Ragonéth, ditto,........ ... 64) 37 Tarachund, ditto,............ G4 
& Roder Deo, ditto,. see es oe eee 28 38 Odee Singh, ditto,. MP yr) a a ee 
6 Behavee Singh, ditto,.......... 31 | 39 Bhun Mitter, ditto,..-.-+-+.. If 
7 Nursing Deo, ditto,.......... 33 | 40 Bhowany Das, ditto,..-.--..- 12 
8B Soorny Bhan, ditto,........... 29 | 41 Seo Singh, ditto,.... .++.+++-- 26 
9 Bas Deo, ditto,.........6+..- 18 | 42 Hurnaraen, ditto,....-.<«++-+ 6 
10 Gopal Sa, ditto,.. se0eseevuse oS 43 Subul Singh, ditto, ee ee ee ee oe 29 
11 Bhopal Sa ditto,............- 10 | 44 Raj Sing, ditto,............. Sl 
12 Gopeenéth, ditto,... ......... 97 | 45 Dadee Rue, ditto,..+.-« +++: 37 
13 Rémchundg ditto, .... .....+.. 13 | 46 Goruk Dast, ditto, ...----+--. 26 
14 Soortan Singh, ditto,......... 29 | 47 Arjun Singh, ditto,....... ... 62 
15 Hureehur Deo, ditto,......... 17 | 48 Sangram Sa, ditto,....-.+.+.. 50 
16 Kishun Deo, ditto,.......... 14 | 49 Dulput Sa, ditto,.....--++-+-- is 
17 Jugut Sing, ditto,........... 9 | 50 Beermaraen, ditto,......- 16 
18 Muha Sing, ditto,............ 23 | 51 Chunder Sa, his paternal uucle, 12 
19 Doorjun Mul, ditto,.,........ 19 | 52 Mudkur Sa, his econ,.. - 






*» *2e* * * 20 
90 Jeskurun, ditto,............. 36 | 53 Prem Naraen, ditto,........-. I} 
21 Pertapadit, ditto,..,........ 24 | 54 Hirdee Sa, ditto,......-. «.- ap | 


22 Juschund, ditto,.......-.-+- 14 | 55 Chutter5Sa, ditto,..... 
23 Munohur Singh, ditto,........ 29 | 56 Kesuree Sa, ditto,......-.-. 
24 Gobind Singh, ditto,......... 25 | 57 Nurind Sa, ditto,.... .. 44 or 54 
25 Ramchund, ditto............ 21 | 58 Mohraj Sa, ditto.... «-.----. Hl 
26 Kuran*, ditto,. cecccercecccs 16] 59 Seoraj Sa, ditto,.-.---2s-sse» fF 
27 Rotun’Seyn, ditto,..... .«-..-- 21 | 60 Doorjun Sa, aitts;.. Oe . Teeouerwee 


28 Kumul Nyne, ditto,..... .... 30 | 61 Nizam Sa, his paternal uncle, 27 
29 Beer Singh, ditto,.... 


saeee ee 7 | 62 Nurhur Sa, bis nephew, son of Dhun 
30 Nurhur wr UcOiews <«eesene tao Singh, brother of Nizam Sa, but ofa 
81 Troo Bobun Rae, ditto,......%.. 28 different mother,.eus cee eee rece S 


32 Prethee Rae, ditto,.... ....«. 21!) 63 Somere Sa, ditto, 9 months. 
At the close of the reign of Suncra’m Sa’ the doffinion of the 


Gurha Mundala rajas extended over fifty-two districts, but it is 


believed that he received ffom his father only three or four of these 
districts.. This prince formed near the city of Gurfa the great reser- 
yoirs called, after himself, the Suagram Saugor ; and built on the bank 


_of it the temple called the Beejuna mut, dedicated to Buyno, the god 


of truth. Tradition says that a religious mendicant of the Sunneeasee 
sect took up his residence in thy temple soon after it had been dedi- 
eated, with the intention to assassinate the prince in fulfilment ofa 
vow he had made to offer up the blood of a certain number of 
sovereigns in sacrifice to Smwa, or the god of destruction. Taking 


advantage of the superstitious and ambitious feelings of SUNGRA‘’M Sa’, 


 * He built the temple and other works near Teoree whose ruins still bear his 
name: Teoree is four miles from GurAa, and six from Jabulpore. There isa 


stone inscribed by- r6ja Kurun on the dedication ofa temple at— > 
dated Samrat, 943, A. dD. 886. 


a, a He built the town of Goruckpore eee Yee eee daa ct act. 
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he persuaded him that he could by certain rites «and ceremonies so 
propitiate the deity, to whom he had dedicated the temple, as to 
secure his ail im extending his conquests over all the neighbouring 
states. These rites and ceremonies were to be performed at night 
when no living soul but himself and the. ,prince might be present; 
and after he had in several private conferences possessed himself of 
the. entire confidence of the prince, he appointed the night and the 
hour when the awful ceremonies were to take place. 
Just as Sonora‘’m Sa’ was at midnight preparing to descend from 
his palace to the temple, one of hisNlomestics entered his apartment, 
and told him that he had watched this Sunneeasee prie# very closely 
for some time, and from the preparations he was now making he was 
Satisfied that he intended to assassinate him. He prayed to be 
allowed to be present at the ceremony, but this the prince refused, 
and descended to the temple alone but armed with a sword under his 
cloak, and prepufed against treachery. After some trifling prepara- 
tions the priest requested him to begin the awful ceremony by walk- 
ing thrice round a fire over which was placed a boiling cauldron of 
oil, and then falling prostrate before the god; but while he was giving 
these instructions the prince perceived under his garment a naked 
sword which confirmed the suspicions of his faithful servant. ‘In 
solemn and awful rites like these,’ said the priace, ‘it is no doubt 
highly important that every ceremony should be performed correctly, 
and I pray you to go through them first.””. The priest did so, but 
after going thrice round the fire, he begged the prince to go through 
the simple ceremony of prostrating himself thrice before the idol, 
repeating each time certain mystical phrases. He was @esired to go 
through this part of the ceremony also. He did so, but endeavouring 
to conceal the sword while he prostrated himself, the prince was 
gutisfied of his atrocious design, and with one cut of his scimitar 
severed his head from his body. The blood spouted from the headless 
trunk upon the image of the god of tyuth, which starting into life cried 
‘many, many, ask, ask!” The prince prostrating himself said, 
give. me I pray thee wictony over all my enemies as thou hast given 
it me over this miscreant.” He was directed to adopt a brown flag, 
to turn loose a jet black horse from his stable, and to follow him 
owhithersoever he might lead. He did so, and secure dominion | over 
the fifty-two districts, was the fruit of his victories. Of these \ ic- 
a nothing i is recorded, and little mentioned by ‘the people. — sel 
He built the fortress of Chouragurh, which from the brow of the 
: of hills that form its southern boundary, still « : 
of the Nerbudda, near the town of Gururwara, 
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source of the Sukur river. He continued himself to reside in the palace 
of Mupun Monvut, a part of which etill stands on the hill near Gurha, 
and overlooks the great reservoir and temple in which he is believed 
to have offered up to the god of truth so agreeable a sacrifice in the 
blood of a base assassin. 

He was succeeded by his son Dunpur Sa’, who removed the seat of 
government from Gurha to the fortress of Singolegurh, which is situat- 
ed on the brow of a hill that commands a pass on the road about half- 
way between Gurha and Saugor. This fortress is of immense extent, 
and was built by raja Bexo, a ptince of the Chundele Rajpoot tribe, 
who reigned 4ver that country before it was added to the Gurha Mun- 
dala dominions; but it was greatly improved on being made again 
the seat of government. 

Overtures had been made for an union between Dutrut Sa and 
Durcuoutkte, the daughter of the raja of Mohoba, who was much 
celebrated for her singular beauty; but the proposdl was rejected on 
the ground of a previous engagement, and some iaferiority of caste on 
the part of the Guria family*. Dunrur SA was aman of uncommon- 
ly fine appearance, and this, added to the celebrity of his father’s 
name and extent of his dominion, made Durcuourggas desirous As 
himself for the union; but he was by her given to understand, that 
she must be relinquished or taken by force, since the difference of caste 
would of itself be otherwise an insurmountable obstacle. He march- 
ed with all the troops he could assemble,—met those of her father and 
his rival,—gained a victory, and brought off Dunauoute® as the aghnn 
to the fort of Singolegurh. 

He died about four years after their marriage leaving a son Bere 
Nanatn about three years of age, and his widow as regent during his 
minority ; and of all the sovereigns of this dynasty, she lives most in 
the page of history, and the grateful recollections of the people. She 
formed the great reservoir which lies close to Jabulpore; and about a 
mile from Gurha, and is called afger her “‘ Rance tai,”’or queen's pond, 


One of her slave women formed the other that lies close by, and is called 


after her ‘‘ Cheree tal,’ or slave’s pond. ‘Tradition maya that she 
a TY 
©The Mohoba family were Chundele Rei podes, and their dominion had 
oe ie Singolegurh as above stated, and also over Bel/ehree or the district 
©, Ppplee it is comprised. 
rue caja’ of Belehree was Kondulpore, tbree ‘miles west Ron: the town of 
Belehree- “There is a stone inscribed by raja Muten Deo on the dedication ‘ofa 


temple at Konduipore dated Samvat, 815, A. Dd. 58. He was one of the 
Caundele réjas. 
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requested her mistress to allow the people employed on the large 
tank, to take out of the small one, one load every evening before they 
closed their day's labour; and that the Cheree tal was entirely 
formed in this manner. Her minister, Apnur, formed the great 
tank about three miles from Jabulpore, op the Mirzapore road, which 
‘ts still called after him, Adhar tal; and gives name to the village 
in which it is situated. Many other highly useful works were formed 
‘by her about Gurha; and some at Mundala where she kept her stud 
of elephants, which is said by Muhammedan historians to have 
amounted to fourteen hundred, a flumber not altogether incredible 
when we consider the taste of the people for establisMments of this 
sort; the fertility and extent of the country over which she ruled ; and 
the magnitude of the works which were executed by her during the 
fifteen years of her regency. 

Apuer was her chief financial minister, but was for some time 
‘employed as her imbassador at Delhi ; but he was unable to prevent 
‘the invasion and conquest of his mistress’ dominions. Asur Kaén, 
the imperial viceroy at Kurha Manickpore on the Ganges, invited by 
the prospect of appropriating so fine a country and so much wealth as 
she was reputed to possess, invaded her dominions in the year 1564, 
‘at the head of six thousand cavalry, and twelve thousand well-dis- 
‘eiplined infantry, with a train of artillery. 

He was met by the queen regent at the head of her troops near the 
fort of Singolegurh, and an action took place in which she was defeated. 
Unwilling to stand a seige she retired after the action upon Gurha ; 
‘and finding herself closely pressed by the enemy she continued her 
‘retreat among the hills towards Mundala ; and took up a very favor- 
‘able position in a»narrow defile about twelve miles east of Gurha. 
-Asvr's artillery could not keep pace with him in the pursuit, and 

“attempting the pass without it he was repulsed with great loss. The 
attack was renewed the next day, when the artillery had come up. 
“The queen advanced hergelf on am elephant to the entrance of the 
‘pass, and was bravely supported by her troops in her attempt to 
defend it; but the enemy had brought up his artillery which opening 
“upon her followers in the narrow defile made great havock among 
“them, and compelled them to give way. She received a wound from 
‘an arrow in the eye; and her only son, then about eighteen ‘years 
of age, was severely wounded and taken to the rear. Dunonoursr in 
attempting to wrench the arrow from her eye broke it, and left the 


‘barb in the wound; but notwithstanding the agony she suffered she 
moe ee eo Wishes + all. BR 5, HERS AE PK Be i 
still refused to retire, _ 
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able to keep her position in the defile, till her troops could recover 
from the shock of the first discharges of artillery, and the supposed 
death of the young prince, for by one of those extraordinary coinci- 
dences of circumstances which are by the vulgar taken for miracles, 
the river in the rear of her’ “position, which had during the night been 
nearly dry, began to rise the moment the action commenced, and 
: when she received her wound was reported unfordable. She saw 
that her troops had no alternative but to force back the enemy 
through the pass or perish, since it would be almost impossible for 
. any of thend to escape over this mountain torrent under the mouths 
of their canon; and consequently, that her plan of retreat upon 
Mundala was entirely frustrated by this unhappy accident of the 
unseasonable rise of the river. 

Her elephant-driver repeatedly urged her in vain to allow him» to 
attempt the ford, ‘‘no’’ replied the queen * [ will either die here or 
force the enemy back,”’ at this moment she received an arrow in the 
neck; and seeing her troops give way and the enemy closing around 
her, she snatched a dagger from the driver and plunged it in her 
own bosom. 

She was interred at the place where she fell, and on her tomb to 
this day the passing stranger thinks it necessary to place as a votive 
offering, one of the fairest he can find of those beautiful specimens of 
white crystal, in which the hills in this quarter abound. Two rocks 
lie by her side which are supposed by the people to be her drums 

- geonverted into stone; and strange stories are told of thetr being still 
occasionally heard to sound in the stillness of the night by the people 
of the nearest villages. ‘Manifest signs of the carnage of that 
day are exhibited in the rude .tombs which coyer all the ground 
from that of the queen all the way back to the bed of the river, 
whose unseasonble rise prevented her retreat upon the garrison of 
Mundala, 

Her son had been taken off the field, and was, unperceived by the 
‘enemy conveyed back to the palace at Chouragurh*, to which Asur, 
returned immediately after his victory and laid siege. The young 
prince was killed in the siege ; and the women set fire to the place 

#@ under the apprehension of suffering dishonor if they fell alive into the 
hands of the enemy. Two females are said to have escaped, the 
sister of the queen, and a young princess who had been betrothed to 


. ‘Ghanreger’, a fort which overlooks the valley of the Nerbudda from the 
brow of the southern or fico ate range of bills, a abgye seventy miles west from 
we  dabulpore, | 
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the young prince Brrr Narain; and these two are said to have been 
sent to the emperor AKkpsEr. 

AsuF acquired an immense booty. Besides a vast tree suite; out of the 
fourteen hundred*elephants which is said to have composed the 
queen's own stud, above one thousand fel! “into his hands, and all the 
other establishments of which his conquest had made him master 
were upon a siinilar scale of magnificence*. With @ soil naturally 
fertile and highly cultivated the valley abounded with great and useful 
works : and Asur, naturally of an ambitious spirit, resolved to estab- 
lish in Gurha an independent Muhammedan sovereignty, Ake those of 
Malwa, Guzerat and Dukhun; and under a weaker nfnarch than 
AxsER he would, no doubt, have succeeded. After a struggle of a 
few years he returned to his allegiance, was pardoned, and restored 
‘to his government of Kurha Manickpore. 

On Asvur'sdeparture, Coooramun Baspas, the minister and reputed 
steed descendant of the spiritual guide of the founder of this dynasty. 
was sent to the court of Axper, to solicit a recognition of the claim of 
Cuunper Sa’, the brother of Dutpur Sa’, to the throne of Gurkha. 
This family had immediately after the marriage of Durauourtse been 

Invested with the title of Baspaz. The ceremonies were performed 
on the bank of the Nerbudda river, in a temple in the village of 
Gopalpore near the Tilwara ford, and are sfidto have cost four bun- 

Sred thousand rupees. This agent attained the object of his mission, 
and Cuunpver SA was declared raja of Gurha Mundala ; but he was 
obliged to eede to the emperor, the ten districts which afterwards 
formed the principality of Bhopaul, viz.: Gonour, Baree, Chokeegurh, 
Rahtgurh, Mukurhae, Karoo Bag, Karwae, Raeseyn, Bhowrasoo, Bhopaut. 
» Of Cuunpver 5Sa’s reign little is known, and that little of no impor- 

.tancet, On his death he was succeeded by his second son, Muoupkur 
Sa’, who treacherously put his elder brother to death, He was the 
first prince of this house that proceeded to the imperial court to Land 
his respects in person: and he did so ostensibly with a view 
appease the emperor by tlfe -yoluntary surrender of his _ person, < 
‘virtually for the purpose of securing the support of his name against 
‘the vengeance of the people. _ But the vengence of heaven i Lis supposed 
by them to have overtaken him. a va 


| © Among other things taken in Chowragurh were one nawarea: jors of gold coins 
af the reign of ALLAH-UDDEEN, the first Mahommadao fir Kise that crossed the 
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He became afflicted with chronic pains in his head and limbs, which 
he was persuaded were inflicted on him by Providence for his crime. 
The disease was pronounced incurable; and, as the only means of ap- 
peasing a justly incensed deity, he was recommended to offer himself 
up as a voluntary sacrifice, by burning himself in the trunk of a dry 
peepul tree. An old one sufficiently dry for his purpose being found 
in the village of Deogaw, about twelve miles from Mundala, he caused 
himself to be ‘shut ‘up and burnt in it; and the merit of the sacrifice is 
considered to have been enhanced by the sacred character of the tree, 
sacred to Siva, in which it was*made. His eldest son, Paem Nawmain 
had been fh attendance upon the emperor at Delhi, but he re- 
turned to the Nerbudda on receiving intelligence of his father’s death, 
leaving his son Hirpver Sa‘to represent him at the imperial court. 
Unfortunately, in his haste, he omitted, it is said to return the visit of 
Beer Sinca Deo, raja of Archa, before he left court; and that proud 
prince on his death-bed shortly after is said to fave made his son, 
“JnoosnArn Sinou, swear to revenge the insult by the invasion and con- 
quest of Gurha, or perish. 

- He soon after marched at the head of all the troops he could muster, 
and Pres Naratn finding himself unable to oppose him in the field, 
threw himself into the fort of Chouragurh, where he was for some 
months closely besieged. Juoosynan pretended at last to raise the 
~siere. He drew off his troops, and descended into the plains, where 
he invited Paem Narain to come and adjust with him in person the 
terms of peace. He was prevailed upon to do so on*the faith ofa 
solemn oath ; and accompanied by his minister, Jerpzo Basyrax, pro- 
‘ceeded to the tent of his enemy, where they were treacherously mur- 
dered by assassins hired for the purpose. He again invested the fort, 
‘which having no head soon surrendered; and all the other garrisons 
in the Gurha dominions followed the example. 
- News of this invasion and of the death of his father was soon 
- conveyed to Hirpee Sa’, then imattendance upon the emperor at Delhi. 
“He left court, and unable to procure any assistance in troops, returned 
in disguise to the Nerdudda. Near the fortress of Chouragurh he is said 
“to have met his old nurse; and, on being recognised by her, was told 
where his father had deposited a large sum of money, which, with her 
- assistance, he got into his possession. He then made himself known 
to many of the most powerful and influential landholders of the 
* country, who brought all their followers to his support; and with 
_ their aid, ode. to that of the Muhammadan chief of the ten ceded 
waiatri of Bhopal, he soon made head agaillt the POST possess- 
4M 2. > 
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ed himself of all the twenty-two military posts of his kingdom; and 
at last ventured to come to a general action with him near the village 
of Koluree, in the district of Nursingpore. Juoosynarn Sinecn wes defea- 


ted and killed; and the fortress of Chouragurh was surrendered imme- . 


diately after the action, which was fought within sight of the walls. 

in return for the services rendered by the chief of Bhopal, Hinver 
S4 assigned the district of Opudgurh, containing three hundred villages. 
He sent back the widow and family of JnooyHar SINGH to Bundelkhund, 
by which he is said to have won so much upon the esteem and grati- 
tude of the members of this family @hd the people of Bundelkhund in 
general, that they made a solemn vow never again f, invade his 
dominions. 

It may here be remarked that Jnoosuar Sincu had two brothers, 
Dewan Hvurpovur, alias Hurvowr Lara, and Punar Sinou; thatthe 
former is said to have been poisoned by one or other of his brother's 
wives ; and that wien the cholera morbus broke out in the valley of 
the Nerdudda for the first time in 1817, when occupied by our troops, 
it was supposed to have been occasioned by the spirit of this Hunpour 
Lata, descending into the valley in the north wind blowing down 
from the territories of Bundelkhund. It first broke out I believe among 
the troops while they were stationed on the plain between the garri- 
son of Chouragurh and the village of Koluree, the place where the 
action was fought, and it is said to have begun its ravages while the 
north winds prevailed. These circumstances added to that of Hur- 
pour Lara’S having always been propitiated by some offering or 
prayer, whenever a number of people were congregated together for 
whatever purpose, lest he should introduce discord or evil of some 
kind or other among them, made it believed that he was the source of 
this dreadful scourge ; for the custom of propitiating him was entirely 
local, and our troops had disregarded, or indeed had perhaps never 
heard of the necessity. From that day small rade altars were erected 
to Hurpour Lava in every part of the valley® surrounded by red flags 
erected on bamboos, and attended by prostrated thousands; and from. 
the moment a case of cholera morbus occurs, every native inhabitant 
‘ofthis valley, whatever be his religion, rank or sect, lepenonten: ape 
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. Hteper Sa’, now secure in the possession of his dominions, turned 
his attention to the improvement of the country, which had suffered 
much from the ravages of war, and the internal disorders imtroduced 
-by these revolutions of government. He planted many groves. 
Among the former, the grqve in which the cantonments of Judulpore 
now stand, was the largest ; and it is said to have contained, as its name 
Lakheree imports, one hundred thousand mango trees. The greater 
part of these have gone to decay, or been cut down; and some 
thousands of them have been felled since we took possession of the 
country. Athong the reservoirs fhat he formed, the largest was Gunga 
Saugor, a fin® piece of water in the vicinity of the town of Gurha. He 
died at a very advanced age, after a reign of seventy-one years, dating 
from the death of his father, Parma Narain; and was succeeded by 
his son Cuutrer Sa’. The inscription on the stone at Ramnugur 
bears date Samvat 1724, and was made in Himper Sa”’s reign, which 
commenced it is said in Samvat 1653, A. D. 1596; so that he must 
have reigned seventy-one years, even supposing that he died immedi- 
ately after it was made. 

His second son, Huree Sirxcu, demanded of his elder brother a 
division of the territories: but he was soon reduced to obedience: 
and during the life of Cuotrer Sa’ remained afterwards quiet upon 
hia jageer. Cuurrer Sa’ died after a reign of only seven years: and 
was succeeded by his son Kesurgee Sincu; but Hors Sinon, think- 
ing the occasion favorable for his ambitious views, and failing 1 in his at- 
tempt to get himself proclaimed as successor to his brother, invited to 
his assistance the raja of Bundelkhund, With this support he made an 


attack upon his nephew ; and getting possession of his person he 


treacherously put him to death after he had reigned three years. 
‘Kesunee Sa‘ had ason, Nearinp Sa’, then about seven years of age, 
whom Ramxisaun Basras, the son of Kampro, who had accompanied 
Huirpers Sa’, in his attendance upon the emperor, and shared in his sub- 
sequent fortunes, rescued#from Hynes Singu, took to Ramnugur, near 
Mandala, and there caused him to be proclaimed as rightful sovereign. 


Collecting a strong force of the better disposed people, he retarned, 
defeated and killed Hurer Sineu in an action, and drove his son, 


Punar Sino, with all his troops from the field. An agent was sent off 
to the imperial court, to demand the emperor's sanction to his accession 


to ‘the throne ; ; and five districts were assigned to the emperor on the 


= 1, 1, Dhumonee, , Huttah, Mureeah Deh, Gurha Koteh, and Shahgurh. 
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Powar Since was a brave and enterprising man ; and finding no 
prospect of making head against the young prince for the present, he 
led off his followers, and joined the army of the emperor AuruNGzEBE 
qhen employed in the siege of Beejapore* and served under the com- 
mand of Ditere Kuan, where he had frequent opportunities of dis- 
tinguishing himself; and the general was so much pleased with 
his services that after the fall of Beejapore he sent. with him a 
body of troops under the command of Meer Jyna and Meer Man- 
OOLLAH, to assist in his attempts upon Mundala. He was met by the 
young prince, his cousin, near the Wanks of the Doodhee river at Fut- 
tehpore, where an action took place, in which Nraitnp Sa’ was defeat- 
ed, and his general killed. 

He retired upon Mundala accompanied by Ramx«isnavun, the faithful 
minister who had secured him from the father of PunarSicn. Not 
feeling himself secure at Mundala he proceeded to Sohagpore, where he 
collected around him his scattered forces, and became again able to 
face his cousin in the field, as the troops which the Moghul general 
had sent to assist him, were returned to the Dukhun. They came to an 
action near the village of Ketoogow, where Punar Sincu was defeated 
and killed. On the death of their leader all his troops dispersed, or 
entered into the service of the victor; who returned to Mundala, and 
thenceforward made that place the seat of his government. 

Ponar Stxocu had two sons in the action who fled from the field | as 
soon as they saw the troops give way after their father’s death ; and 
returned to the imperial camp, in the hope of obtaining further assis- 
tance. Every other endeavour to, interest the emperor in their 
fortunes proving fruitless, they at last,” stimulated by the desire to 
revenge their father’s death, and to acquire the sovereignty of the 
Gurha dominions, renounced their religion for that of Islam, and 
obtained | the support of a small body of troops with which they 
returned to the valley of the Nerbudda, under the acquired names of 
Anpor Runman, and Asppr Hasem They were to have been joined 
by a Murhutta force under Gonca Jere Pundit; and Nearp Sinan, 
distrustful of his strength, sent an agent to endeavour to bring: his two 
‘cousins to terms before this force should join. 

This agent they put into confinement, under the pretence that he 
‘was serving a rebel against their legitimate authority, but he soon 
‘effected his escape ; and, being well acquainted with the character of 
the, Marhutta partisans, proceeded ice rae to their camp, and by 

ese ata 3 %; — i tel >t Tete 3g 2 turn? 
Wadgiasiceriendacel to the emperor Avnewonseh met October, 1686. 
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the promise of a larger sum of moncy than the commandant expected 
from the young apostates, prevailed upon Gunga Jsx to join his force 
to that of his master, strengthened by this body of marauders, 
NerInD Sinou ventured a general action, in which*his cousins were 
defeated and both killed. *% ) 

His authority was now undisputed, but these frequent attempts of 
his relations gost him a great part of his dominions, as he was obliged 
to purchase the aid of neighbouring princes by territorial cessions. 
In this last contest with his cousins he was ably assisted by two 
Pathan feuddories, Azim Kuan, evho held in jageer, Barkha, a part of 
the Futtehpor@district (14), and Lonpez Kuan, who held the district of 
Chouree (19). Taking advantage of these disorders and of the weak- 
ness of their prince they attempted to establish an independent autho- 
rity over all the territories south of the Nerbudda. The prince invited 
to his support the celebrated Buxkur Butunp, raja of Deogurh ; and 
with their united force defeated the two Pathan pebels, and killed 
Lonpee Kuan at Seance, in the district of Chource, and Azim Kuan, 
near the village of Koleree, in the valley of the Nerbudda. For this 
assistance Nerinp Sa’ assigned to Buxur Buxiunp the districts of 


Chouree (19), Donger Tal (20), and Goonsour (18). 


During these struggles he is said to have assigned to Cuaurrer 
Sau, raja of Bundelkhund, the five districts of Gurpehra (34), Dumoh 
(35), Rehlee (36), Etawa (37), and KAimlassa (38), which afterwards 
formed the province of Saugor. Two districts, Powae (27), and 


Shanugur (29), had before been assigned to the chief of Bundelkhuand, 


He was obliged to assign to the emperor, it is said, for a recognition 
of his title, the five districts*of “Dhumonee (29), Huttah (30), Mureea 


Deh (31), Gurhakota (32), Shahgur (33)*. He also assigned Purtabgurh 


(10) in jageer to Guazer Rav Lopuegz, who had served him faithfully 
and bravely in the contest with Pumas Sinou and his sons. 
Neninp Sa‘ died after a reign it is said of forty years, A. D. 1731+, 


leaving to his sop MaAnmras SAL only twenty-nine of the fifty-two 


districts which had composed the Guria Mundala dominions under his 


‘ancestor, Sunoram Sa’. After a peaceful reign of eleven years, 


‘Maunnas Sa’s dominions were invaded by the Peshwa for the purpose 
of levying the tribute which it was impudently pretended that the 
Sutarah raja had granted to him the right to leyy in all the terri- 


tories north of the river Nerbudda. Maunras Sa’ resisted his demand 


_ * These had been assigned before by Neninp Say after the defeat of Hunnz 
‘Sincu; and the cession was merely confirmed, 


ty It must have been S4years. PRAISES 
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and stood a siege in the fort of Mundala*. It was soon taken and the 
prince put to death, He left two sons Sewras Sa’ and Nizam SA’, 
and the eldest was put upon the throne by Bayer Rao, on condition 
that he should pat four lakhs of rupees a year as the chout, or quarter 
of his public revenue, in tribute. By thtis dreadful invasion of the 
Peshwa with his host of freebooters, the Whole country east of Jubut- 
pore, wasmiide waste and depopulate, became soon overgrown with 
jungle, and has never since recoveredt+. The revenue of the rajas, in 
consequence of this invasion, and the preceding contests for sovereignty 
between the different members of the family, and the cesfons made to 
surrounding chiefs, was reduced to fourteen lakhs §f rupees per 
annum. 

Being unable to resist the encroachments of Racuoosexr Gaosta, 
who had under the pretended authority of the Sutarah raja to collect 
the chout, assumed the government of Deogurh from the descendants 
of Boxutr Bucvune, he lost the six districts which had anciently com- 
prised the whole of the dominions of the Haihaibunsee sovereigus of 
Lahnjee Kurwagurh (21), Shanjun Gurh (22), Lopa Gurh (23), Santa 
Gurh (24), Deeba Gurh (25), Banka Gurh (26). 
| Sewras Sa’ died at the age of thirty-two years, A. D. 1749, 
after a reign of seven years, and was succeeded by his son Doorsun 
Sa’, a young lad of the most cruel and vicious dispositions. A great 
many of the principal people having been disgusted with numerous 
instances of his wickedness, his uncle, Nizam S. f , determined | to avail 
himself of the opportunity, and to attempt to raise himself to the 
throne by his destruction. He recommended him to make a tour of 
inspection through his territories, an@ after much persuasion he Was 
prevailed updn to leave Mundala for the purpose. 

» Nizam Sa’ had successfully paid his court to Beras Koovur, the 
widow of his deceased brother, Sewras Sa’, but not the mother of the 
reigning prince, who was by a second wife, aml had prevailed upon 
her not only to consent to the destruction of Doousyn Sa’, but to pro- 
mote it by all the means i hes power. She was a woman “of "great 
oe "TRig favasion of BALaAsre Baser Rao took place, A. _D. 1742. —See | Durr’s 
History of the Muhruttus. 

cot It may be remarked that in districts so situated, the ravages of war and of 
internal misrule are repaired with more difficulty and delay than in others. Tn 
the first place, the air however salubrious while the districts are im cultivation, 
Fog rilog ro when | they are allowed to run to jungle ; and men are prevented 
m coming to fill up ¢ the void Lin the 16 population. _ In the next, the oew fields 
tillag in such si situations are reyed upon by the snimnle from 2bhe, sae OnAs 
‘ing hills av ywigies ; MST GE Bale ond cattle are destroyed troyed by beasts of OF preva, 
be Stee we ce es Joel ie ‘ 
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ambition, and during the lifetime of her husband had always had a 
great share in the administration of the government. She saw no 
prospect of being consulted by the young prince, but expected that 
Nizam Sa’ would, if assisted by her in seizing the government, be 
almost entirely under her thanagement. She, therefore, entered into 
his schemes, and urged the young prince to proceed on*this tour of 
inspection, with a view of removing from the capital the troops, who 
were for the most part greatly attached to him, in this tour; but the 
day that thefprince left Murdala, Nizam Sa’ pretended that his feelings 
had been — by some neglect on the part of his nephew, and refused 
to move. This had been concerted between him and Betas Koour, 
who now insisted that the prince ought to return, and, by conducting 
his uncle to camp in person, offer some reparation for his pretended 
neglect. 

The unsuspecting youth, at the suggestion ofshis step-mother, 
returned to Mundala accompanied by only a few followers, and among 
them Lucumun Passan, a man of extraordinary strength and courage, 
who always attended him. They alighted at the door of Nizam Sa’s 
house, and immediately entered the court; but before any other could 
follow, the door was closed upon them. Lucumun called out “‘ Treason,’’ 
seized the young prince by the waist, and attempted to throw him 
upon the wall of the court yard, which was about ten feet high; but 
in the act of doing it, he received, in his right side, a cut from the 
sabre of Goman, a follower of Nizam S&. This checked the effort, 
and the prince, unable to reach the top, fell inside: and before Lucn- 
mun could grasp his swordehig¢ right arm was severed from his body 
by a second cut from the sabre of Goman. Leaving Him to be des- 
patched by his, Goman’s, father, Loxsa and his two brothers, whom 
Nizam Sa had employed to assist him in this assassination, Goman, 
now made a cut “Cae forehead of the young prince, who staggered 
and fell lifeless against the door, which’ his followers were endeavour- 
ing i in Vain to force from the outside. °* 

A shout from the inside “that Nizam Sa was king,’” echoed from 
the partisans of Betas Koovur without, added to the general unpopu- 
larity © of the young prince, completed the revolution; and all that 

ed was, to satisfy those who might be glad to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to invade the country under the pretence of punish- 
ing the regicides and usarper. Anagent was immediately sent off to 
the Peshwa; as the paramount authority, and to pacify him the dis- 
tricts of Pana Gurh (50), Deoree (51), and Gorjainur (52), were assign- 
ed in lieu of the tribute which had been promised on the death of 
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Manras ‘Sx; and the accession of Sewras Sa’. These districts were 
subsequently ‘formed into the five muhals of Deoree, Tendookera, 
Chawurpata, Goor Jamur, and Nahir Mow. When Nizam Sf, ascended 
the throne he was twenty-seven years of age; and the cruel and un~ 
popular conduct of his nephew, during the*hort interval of six months 
that he reigned, added to his own fine person, affable manners, and 
great capacity for business, soon reconciled all classes of the people 
to his government. He turned his attention entirely to the ims 
provement of his country, and the culjivation is said to ha extended, 
and the population a good deal augmented, during his al reign. © 
Nizam Sa’ died after a reign of twenty-seven years at Gurha in the 
year Samvat, 1833, A.D. 1776, leaving, as it was pretended, one 
child, ason, Mrnrat Sinou, then about one month old, anda recogni« 
tion of his title to the succession was obtained from the chief of Sau- 
gor, acting ostensisly under the authority of the Peshwa. is 
About the year Samvat, 1790 or A. D. 1733 Musamuupun iti 
Bunovsn was transferred from the government of Allahabad to that 
of Malwa; and he attempted the conquest of the districts of Bundels 
khund from CHUTTERSAL, an enterprising chief who availed himself of 
the disorders of the empire, and the absence’of the imperial armies in 
the Dukhun, to put himself at the head of the discontented Hindu 
chiefs in that quarter, and form for himself a valuable independent 
principality. CuuTrersat finding himself too weak to resist so 
powerful anvenemy, invited the assistangg of Basex Rao the Peshwa, 
who marched to his support at the head of a large body of cavalry; 
defeated Bunausn, and made him evacuate the whole of the territories 
he had invaded and seized. CuurrersaL was so well pleased with 
the able “support the Peshwa had given him in his utmost need, that 
he ‘adopted him as a third son, and assigned over to him, as an imme- 
diate recompence, a garrison and territory in the vicinity of Jhunsee; 
worth ‘above two hundred and twenty-five thousand rupées a year. ~” 
~ Cuorrensan died in the year A. D. 1735, and the Peshwa sent ‘. 
his confidential agent Gosinp Pandit, to demand his’ share’ of ‘the 
chief's “dominions as the third ‘son, 80 styled after the late contest. 
He met Hixpxx Sa’ and Juour Ras, the two sons of the deceased 
chief, and obtained the cession of the districts of Saugor, Gurpehra, 
&e. &c. yielding an estimated annual revenue of about thirty-six 
Jakhs of rupees. Gopinn Pundit ees in charge of these districts 
au Mukuader, and transferred the seat of government from Gurpehra 
te to Saugor, “where he built a yeeros 4eE town upon the borders of 2 
very handsome lake. He extended his conquests aondsneetell over + 
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other chiefs and districts to the castward as far as Culpee; and 
repelled an attempt on the part of Saoosa-op Douua, the nuwab 
wuzier of Oude, to wrest from him his newly acquired possessions in 
that quarter*, An army ,.which the nawub sent into Bundelkhund, 
under the command of Mgsern Nae was defeated and driven back 
with great loss. . 

Having sécured his dominions in Bundelkhund he returned to Poona, 
where he was received with all the respect and acknowledgments due 
to his highlg important services... He returned to Bundelkhund, left his 
son-in-law Bwesa Jer, as his representative at Saugor, and removed 
the seat of his government to Culpee. In the year Samvat, 1815, 
A. D. 1758, Gozsinn Pundit accompanied Supa Seo Buao and Biswas 
Rao, the son of the Peshwa, to Delhi; and in 1817 Samvat was 
killed on the plains of Paneeput, in an attempt to escort provisions to 
the troops immediately before the celebrated battle of that name, in 
which the brother and son of the Peshwa both lost their lives. __ 

»» This disaster was nearly fatal to the Murhutta dominions in. Bundel- 


_khund. Their troops fled from Cu/pee, and the chiefs took advantage 


of the general consternation to regain their independence, and extend 
their possessions. Berxrsa Jez, with the assistance of Janoo Guosta, 
reduced them to obedience, and retained possession of all the districts 
placed under his charge. Buta Jez pasa, and Gunca Daur Nana, the 
two sons, of Gosinp Jez, went to Poona; and were there invested 
with the government of Bun Aund, in ia P copra of the merits and 
services of their father. Buna Jse was the governor, and Gunoa 
Daur was to act as deputy, under him. The former was 50 well 
pleased with the management of Bezsa Jee, that he continued him in 
the government of Saugor ; and proceeded himeelf, accompanied by 
Gunea Duur, to Culpee. Bxusa Jez was soon after summoned by the 
governor of the fortress of MulhargurA, to which réja Ram Gosinp on 
the part of Ruewona, the pretender to the office of Peshwa, assisted 
by all the disaffected chiefs of the country, had laid siege. By the 
timely assistance afforded by Bexsa Jue the seige was raised; and he 
was soon after engaged in the fruitless attempt to prevent the march 
through his territories of a British detachment under the command of 
ery ae: See Lodutneadtiad of Gonpaan’ Ss ‘marcht.. 
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Bare Sanimhis second wife died Raja Saute, died with- 
widow whonow 1868, Samvat. out issué, but his wi- 
receives a pen- dow has been allowed 
sion of ninety- ~ to ado her own 
six thousand, brother secure her 
(96,000) rupees possession. 

a year. 


- Bessa Jee recognized in due form the right of Mraraut Sinow to 
succeed his father Nizam Sa’ on the throne of Mundala; but the 
queen dowager, Betas Koour, insisted upon placing on the throne 
the prince Nuruvur Sa’, a young man of about twenty-five years of age 
and son of Daun Srixon, the younger brother of Nizam Sd, and next 
heir to the throne. She, as the widow of Soonvs Sa’, pretended to 
have a right to bestow the government as she pleased; andsthe 
usurpation of Nizam Sa’ having been excused on this ground, many 
would have been found sufficiently willing to avail themselves of it, 
in order to raise themselves to wealth and consequence, had the birth 
and title of Mruravut Sinou not been at all questionable. - The leaders 
of her party, were Sauputr Kwan the | jageerdar of Surrenugury 
and Pretsee Sineu, jageerdar of Pelehra, The leaders of the party 
of the young child were Ruesuns Bajraz, and his son Muxcunp. 
His brother Bixram Basrar, and his son Gunca Psrsavup, together 
with Guwers Paspan, the treasurer. w 2-hn et? eee 
~The Dowager determined upon the destruction of the opposite 
party. - Savputr Kwan invited to bis house, which was situated out~ 
Side the fort at Mundala, Gunxys Paspan, his sons Ginpaur and 
Nowpua, and his brother Morur Sinou, on the pretence of making 
‘arrangement for an advance of pay to his troops; and Gunoa Gin 
Mobont, a large banker went as guarantee to any agreements they 
tight make with him. Soon after they had entered on business 
Savubur Kuan took Gunea Gin aside on the pretence of wishing to 
speak with him in private*; but the moment they left the room the 
@esassins, who were placed around, and waited only for . this signal, 
fushed in and fell upon the party. The two young men drew: their 
‘sWords and defended themselves and their father for some minutes; 
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but overpowered at last by numbers, they all fell. Saupur Kaan went 
off immediately to the Dowager’s palace within the fort; and was 
directed to proceed immediately, surround the house of Rucnuns 
Basraz and his family, and put them into confinement. He sur- 
rounded their house with a body of his troops, and summoned the 
old man to surrender. He refused, and the troops began to fire in 
at the windows, seeing no chance of escape without disgrace, the men 
put the women and children to death, set fire to the house, and then 
rushed out Qpon the assassins, making great slaughter among them 
till they all 1! covered with wounds. 

lt was thought that of about one hundred and twenty-two mem- 
bers of which this family was composed, not one had escaped; but 
it was afterwards found that Pursorum, the son of Moxunp Bajpaz, 
a lad of about nine years of age, had been taken away by his nurse 
in the midst of the confusion and carnage of the Johur ; ; as also that 
GunGargusaup, the son of Breram Baspaz, had been discovered stilh 
living among the wounded. These were concealed among the friends 
of the family for a month, when the ranee began to manifest feelings 
of megret at the massacre of this family, and of anxiety to discover 
some surviving member. The two survivors were brought to her, 
and she conferred upon Pursorum the purguna of Suroulee in jageer. 
It is now very generally believed that Minraci Since was not the son 
of Nizam Sa’; and that he was brought forward by Ruauauns 
Basraz, merely for the ee of securing the continuance of his in- 
fluence in the administration of the government. 
.Nuruur Sa’ having now beeg seated on the throne by the consent 
of both parties, another competitor made his appearance. Somene SA 
was the illegitimate son of Nizam Sa’; and in ordinary times such 
sons never pretended any claim to succeed to the throne while a legi- 
timate son survived even in any collateral branch of the family. On 
the present occasion of a disputed succession, Somere Sa’ set up his 
pretensions, and irivited the Murhutta chief of Nagpore, Monpasen, 
to his assistance. He marched to invade Gurha Mundala, but was 
met by the ministers of the dowager, and induced to return to Nagpore 
on a promise of three hundred and seventy-five thousand rupees, This 
agreement Nuraur Sa’ refused to ratify; but Somers 5a’ had by this 
oe gone off to solicit aid from Saugor. 

 Bexsa Jez demanded an explanation from Nuragor Sa’, ahs: sent 
an aceupdited agent to.bim but refused to attend to the suggestions 
of this’ agent, that he should purchase Bexsa Jex’s recognition of his 


‘title, and advance Somerz SA a sum — money, which might have been 
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éffected for about four hundred and fifty thousand rupees ; and Bexaa. 
Jee marched at the head of a large force from his cantonments at. ~ 
Dumow. At Teyjgur he was opposed by Cuunpger Huns, who held. 
that purgund@in jageer under the raja ; but he soon defeated him, and 
advanced into the valley as far as Patun,. where he was opposed. by. 
SavupuT Kwan, Gunoa Gir, and the jageerdar of Mangur, all of 
whom he soon dispersed, and advanced without further epposition to 
Mundala. 

' He deposed Nuruvur Sa’, and put Somers Sa‘ on theghrone; and 
removed Saupurt Kuan, and Goncda Grr Mohunt frog all share ‘ia’ 
the government, appointing in their place, as prime minister, his 
brother Dapoo Pundit, with the assignment of jageer of Sureenagur. 
The purguna of Sehora was assigned as a nuzurana to the Peshwa, 
and a fine of thirty hundred thousand rupees was imposed upon the 
government. In this fine however credit was given for thirteen hun- 
dred thousand ropees taken from the palace in money and jewels, a bond 
was drawn out forthe payment of fourteen hundred thousand in ten’ 
years by ten equal instalments : and for the payment of three withins® 
& specified time. Pursorum Basraz and Sew Gir Gosaen were 
; taken as hostages. Bassa Jee returned to Jabulpore, sent the greater 
part of his troops back to Seugor, and took up his residence at Gurhav 
~) Somers Sa’ apprehensive that Betas Koour would endeavour to get 
Noaguur Sa’ restored, and that the Murhutta would be easily persuad= 
ed to accede to her wishes with a view to promote their own interests 
by another change i in the government, determined to make away with 
her. He left Mundala with the pretepded intention of visiting /abul- 
pore, but from the first stage he sent back Incna Sino with a letter 
addressed to the dowager. He knew that she always heard every 
letter addressed to her read; and that this would give the assassin an 
opportunity of despatching her. Bsxas Koour came to the door to hear 
the letter read, and was instantly cut down by Incua Sinon. Bexsa 
Jee attributed the assassingtion to Somexr« Sa‘, and'made preparations ~ 
“  t@ revenge it by removing him from the throne ; he was not backward 

in preparations to defend himself. He was joined by Savout Kuan 
of Sureenagur and Cuunper Huns; and with these and other feuda- 
tory chiefs he advanced towards Saugor, in order to attack Bessa Jew 
before: he should get into the valley. The two chiefs came to an’ 
action near Maagur. Cuunpea Huns was killed early in the fight; 
and his followers giving way threw into confusion those of §avpur 
Kaan, whoretreated with great precipitation upon Chouragurh. Somenn 
‘Sa’ made good his retreat to Mundala, and Bursa Jum advanced as  ., 
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far as Gurha, where he opened a negotiation with Noanua Sa’, for bis 
restoration to the throne on condition of Gunoa Gin becoming the 
security for the payment of the money due to him by the last treaty. 
Having prevailed upon Somsxe Sa‘ to come from Mundala on the 
promise of a pardon, he seized him at Tilwera ghat, and sent bim a 
close prisoner to Saugor, where he was confined in the fort of Goor 
Jamur. Nuguce Sa’ having agreed to Bexzsa June's terms, was taken 
to Mundala and put on the throne; but Morssez was icft with « 
body of the se troops in command of the garrison, and Nuasunr 





Sa’ discovered that he was sovercign merely in name. 

» Bexsa Jez returned to Gurha : and, considering his authority to ene 
been now securely established, he sent part of his troops back to 
Saugor, left the greater portion of what he retained at /ubulpore, and 
encamped with only afew followers about two miles distant, and — 
outside the city of Gurda, to the west, 

. Taking advantage of his carelessness Gunca Gia “Mohunt eullected, 
together a body of five hundred Gosain horeemen ; attacked bim about 

@widnight; put him, his brother Dapoopa, and the greater part of their 
follawers to the sword; and caused such a panic among the great 
body of his troops which were posted at Judulpore, that they all made 
a precipitate retreat towards Saugor, with the exception of twelve 
Marhutta horsemen who entered the service of Gonea Gir, Hearing 
of this succeseful attack upon Begsa Jes, the feudatory and other chiefs 
about Mundala, who were opposed to the Saugor rule, collected 
together round Mundala, and cut off Monassr’s supplies. He knew 
that he could not stand a siege, and requested permission to retire with 
his troops unmolested to Saugor. With his small detachment he 
made good his retreat all the way to Saugor, where he soon made pre- 

to recover the country which had been lost by the impru- 

dence. of Baxsa Juz, and torevenge his death. Gunoa Gin Mohunt 
was now joined by Savpurt Kuan, who had been dispossessed of his 
jageer of Sureenugur by Bexsa Jue; and, they advanced to meet 
Moora Jax so far as Teyzeer. Here an action took place ; the troops of 
Guwoa Gim gave way on the first discharge of the artillery of 
Moora Jzx; and those of Sauput Kaan were thrown into confusion 
by the death of their leader, who was shot in the breast by one of the 
twelve Murhutta horsemen, who had entered their service after the 
attack upon Basgsa Jez. His remains were buried upon the spot 
he fell, and his tomb is stillto be seenthere. = | ote 

t with the deposed prince, Nunuvun Sa’, whose cause 

Atadqnadahetelnseen the field, the former towarda 
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Mundala and the latter towards Chouragurh, in order to distract the 
attention, and divide the forces of Moona Jez. He however knew his + 
enemies too well, and pursued closely and incessantly the mo-t 
formidable, Goneca Gir, who was enabled to collect a few forces in 
passing by Mundala and Ramgurh,ahd “to make a stand at Bhurura, 
near Kombiee, and on the bank of the Heerun river. Beaten here he 
retired upon CAouragurh, where the prince, Nugaur Sa‘ had now been 
joined by a considerable force, which Deo Gin, the adopted son of 
Gonoa Gir, had brought from Chundele. Their force unged at the vil- 
lage of Singpore, where they were again beaten by Sipe Jex; and 
obliged to take shelter in the fort of Chouragurh, which he immediately 
invested, and very soon took, as it is supposed, by the treachery 
of Pupum Srineu, the jegeerdar of Delehree. 

Nuravr Sa’ was sent prisoner to the fort of Korae in the purguna 
of /Cimlassa ; and Gunoa Grr to Saugor, where he was soon after put 
to a cruel death by having his hands and legs tied together, and in 
this state being suspended to the neck of a camel, so that he might 
tome in contact with the knee. The animal was driven about them 
streets of Saugor, with the Mohunt thus suspended to his neck, till 
he was dead. Kuramor Kuan, was taken prisoner in the action of 
Legzgur, and sent to Saugor where he was ransomed for twelve 
thousand rupees by Apuur Orvuprea, in gratitude, it is said, for former 
acts of kindness. He returned to Sureenagur, but was soon after 
obliged to retire with his family, and take up his residence at Chapara. 
Nuruvr Sa’ died in prison in the fort of Korae a few years after, 
Samvat 1846 or A. D. 1789. 

‘Somers Sa’ was afterwards released and in 1861 Samvat or A. D. 
1804, he was killed in an action which took place at Kislae, between 
‘Ruenonatn Row the subadar of Deoree, and Lucnmun Sinou 





jageerdar of . He had taken the part of the latter of these 
chiefs in a contest for dominion. — 
? ; , [To be continued.] . 

c Geography. - 


It would be difficult to convey any very precise idea. oF the esa SN 
aries of the Gurha Mundala dominions when most extended, by de- 
-eeription, because they were not marked out by any mee distant 
eographical _ lines, while those of a political character r are either too 
‘Tittle kne own or have been too often changed to afford any assistance. 















They comprised at the end ofthe reign of Sunomam Sa’, wh ‘the 
year Samvat 450 aD, 2000 ‘the following fifty-two guris or 
districts, Poe bh web cel ek el RS ae Beep te ae wy 


 P 


* 750 10 Pertahgur. 
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No. of villages. 


- ne 


-@g-*> 
~ 


Heart and Gour. 
750 2 Maroo Gur, that lying cast of the Gour river, and including 


Mundala., 
750 3 Puchele Gur, that tying between the rivers poner and Ma- 
hanudee now the purguna of Kombce. v 


350 4 Singole Gurh, that lying between the Heerun and the 
pees rivers. 


» 


760 5 ia bounded to the by the Soor river, and to 
by Kanzaree. ” 
750 6 Kanooja, bounded to the by the Omur river 
and to the north by the Olonee river 
the by the village of Kumarore and in- 
cluding what is now the purguna of Belehree. 
750 7 Bugamara. . 


750 8 Teepagur. 
"750 9 Raegur. a 
~750 11 Amurgur. pan now included in the Ramgur raja's estate. 
350 12 Deohur. : 
360 13 Patungur. 
750 14 Futtahpore, bounded to the east by the Doodhee river ; the 
; north by the Nerbudda ; to the west by the ‘yillage « of 
Turone ; andto the saute extending into thehills... us 
750 15 Numooagur bounded to the west by the Doodhee river ; the 
ih he _ north by the S/ere*; and to the south extending into the 
3 hills. 
r “360 16 Bhowurgur, bounded to the west by the Shere ; the north by 
jas the Nerbudda ; east by the Deo rivers; and.to the s south 
extending into the hills. 
750 17 Burgec,, bounded to the west by the Deo river ; to the north 
by the Nerdudda ; and west by the Bungur. 


. 


Tie 


Jo . ore a 


_ 750 18 ip egnaer,. | bounded to the by the 
Bangun a; to the by the Thavur. inktiae. 
__ 360 19 Chouree, to ‘the south by the Punjdhur Bewieceausah 
river, now Seonee. Rs Boxer honing 


oe eR SF"D: ougertal, to the north “bounded by the about A._ Ns; 
se Ladle ante “Punjdhar, an and to the south by the > Soop 1700." Nig 


' P ; >. 

#7 v. 7 Se ae » 

vere ee ’ _ fiver, ‘ ‘ . ‘ iT . A SWV2~6t = Te? 
nd 3 saiabeiihs. ean ee er = he , 
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9750. 21 Kurwagur. — 
750 22 Jhunjungur. | | 
750 23 Lapagur. 
350 24. Soutagur. 

750 26 sty : 
750 27 Powae Kurheya. ay 


(4% Cl DS Ss OW i OW Sy Re Tied 





oF Bou w J14 -i8iy laa, td 
These six districts comprised the ancient 
(dominions of the Haihaibunsi SOVercigns as 
| of Langee, | “7 
ss 


e » a 


e 750 28 Shahnagur, bounded to the south 
‘Oa by the Alonee river ; to the east 
—— ee Ae to the west b} 
750 29 Dhumonee. . 
"750 30 Huttah. 


Radice to CHUTTER 


Saunt by oe Sa’. 


Said to have been assigned to the em- 
peror by Narinp Sa’. wi 


- 860 32 Gurha Kotah. |. ae a aed a ee 
750 33 Shahgur. Lier ahet ait ate 
860 84 Gurpea. ; pkgs rusia aeyht 
: orming epr | 
ba F650 35. Damen: | vince or division “Assigned. to 


CHuTTER Saur _ 


of Gurpehra, since by Narixp Bas i? 


360 37 Kiaw. called Saugor. 
750 38 Khimlasa and Korae. 
a 750 39 Goonow. | 


750. 40 Baree. . Ch peers 


» 860 36 Redlee, and ee 









360 41 Choukeegur. . | 5 vee’ add ettoci 
ft 360. 42 Rahtgur. bo FE = >" Ss ow sh sabia es 
750 43 Mukurhae.’ | 7 ie 
. 9750 44 Karoo Bagh. > Since forming the Bhopau! principality. | 
950 45 Koorwae. | <inaaiiin 

360 46 Rae Seyn. is Pee a oe 

” : Vesna 
ie LZR Je 
950.49 Opudgar, Si gence added to the Bhopaul =o 
| Me ' f Re: aes 


BO St el ate ee = stat 5 Ces “pee x 
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Another prince of that tribe is said to have reigned at Belehree over 
that part, which SormneG the district of Kanooja, or number six in this 
list. 
~ The valley of avers: which now comprises several cultivated and 
peopled villages, was then g § lake formed by a bund of about half a 
mile long, one hundred and fifty feet thick, and one hundred feet hich, 
made with sandstone cut from the BAundere range of hills close by. 
This dund is a curious work, and stands about four miles from the 
village of .ubeyra, to the southeast. It is said that it was cat 
through by fe Mahommudun arfny in the invasion, but it seems to 
hhave burst of itself from the weight or overflowing of an undsual 
quantity of water ; anda branch of the Beermee river now flows 
through the middle of it. Singolegur once overlooked this magni- 
ficent lake. This however must have been insignificant compared 
with the lake which at the same time covered the Tal purguna, in the 
Bhopaul territory, on the site of which are now sofme seven hundred 
villages I believe. The bund which kept in this mass of water united 
two hills in the same manner as that near Juécyra ; but was of — 
magnitude and of more elegant construction. 

Ranee Durcnovurer appears to have changed the seat of govern- 
ment partially though not altogether to ChowragurhA, a fort which is 
situated on the brow of the Sathpore range of hills, and which over- 
looks the valley of the Neréudda, about twenty miles from the station 
of Nursingpore; for we find Asur Kuan after her defeat and death 
marches to Chouragurh, and there finds her family and treasure. It is 
however probable that she merely sent them there for security on the 
approach of the invading army, as Singolegur was thought untenable, 
and lay in their direct line of march. 

Durcuovurer’s son, Beer Narain, made Gurha his residence; and 
it continued to be the capital till the reign of when it was 
transferred to Mundaia, which became the residence of his successors 
till the Saugor conquest, or usurpation in the year Samvat 15837, 
A.D. 1780. when Jubulpore became the seat of the local government, 
and has continued so ever since. nap 

When the Rajpoot dynasty, if it may be so called, commenced in the. 
warty of Japoo Rag, the principality contained merely the district 


2,32 


»CNo.1 1, ) which comprised seven hundred and fifty villages, ed 
i don the ‘south by the Nerbudda ; the west: and north 
cerun ; ‘anc and on the east by the Gour rivers. Goract t 2 taith 
; b dynasty extended his dominions over t the dis! stricts x 

prince ofthat 155 containing seven hundred and afty villages, 
Duilt the town of Gopaulpore, and is said to have abate: his coun 
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greatly by rendering the roads secure to merchants and all kinds of 
travellers, whereas they had before been much infested by tigers, and 
other beasts of prey. 


Pedigree of Sau Gusge Rar. 


San Guses Rat. b 


' | | i j 
Burorar Stxdu, Anor SinGu, Aspoop Sincu, Moumun SinGu, Byrsore Sincu. 


i | | 
Forres Sixncu, Hemeasz, JucurSinocu, INpeEagsycer, 
i e ) 


| iste 
= Luchmen SINGH, Tit0ok Sineu. 


 VWIkKRAMAJIT. ; 

N. B. A list of the Gurkha Mundala rajas derived from an inscription trans- 
lated by Captain Fert in the 15th Vol. of As. Res. page A37, has 47 in lieu 
of 48 names to SANGRAMA Sa’n whose Son Vi’RANA’RA’YANA was killedio a 
battle with Akepenr’g troops. That list terminates with the reigning monarch 
Huipaye’swana in A.D. 1667. It differs immaterially from the present list. 





Tl.—Account of the Ruins and Site of old Mandavt in Raepur, and legend 


of VixramApvitya’s Son in Cutch. By Lieut. W. Postans, Bombay 
Engineers. 


On the edge of the creek (kAdri) which runs inland in a N. W. direc- 
tion ‘from Mandavi at the distance of about 2 miles from that Bunder, 
are to be traced the remains of a place of some extent called by the na- 
tives of thecountry Raepur, or Old Mandavt, (this last word signifies 
custom house.) They relate that Raepur was formerly the Mandavf 
of the Gulf of Cutch : the sea washéd sts walls and it carried on 

greater trade than Mandavt (or as it is styled in all official documents 
of the coun try) Raepur does at the present day. Old Mandavt is how- 
ever now nothing more than a deserted and desolate spot, and with 
‘Te e exception of the foundations of its brick buildings, nothing re- 
mains to denote where a flourishing city is suppgsed to have once 
It is c curious that fhe art of -brick-making has either, been. lost 


is 
ie completely. fallen into disuse, hence the natives use these. ruins to 


i bricks | B to ‘assist in building | the houses of neighbouring yil- 


Sea S digging for these. the small, copper coins have been 
ick anes in Cutch as the *Ghadira @ pice from the im, 


" on. or “ mn x. sketch of one of the most perfect” impressions) 1 | have: yet" seen. 
Asmale. £2.27 pomeeasipn, 12, 2 so alates ts reer fomeaeare 


gst the ruins 
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press they bear. The love for the marvellous amongst the natives has 
magnified the extent and importance of Old Mandavt toa city 2 coss in 
circumference, carrying on double the trade of the present and more 
modern port. I found the greatest visible extent of its ruins from ™ 
FE. to W. to be 200 paces, but as the khdrt bounds them to the N. 
and W. the yearly freshes carry away some part of the foundations: ~ 
so that from their present appearance little idea can be formed of the 
real extent of the place. Jn the absence of all historical record, as 
is usual wifh many places presenting a similar appearance in Cutch, 
a legend or ¥gends is attached to it, and it is related to have ‘been 
*the consequence of a curse (strap) denounced upon it by a holy men- 
dicant (DHarmandrn), the founder of the sect of jogies called Kan- 
phatties -—they have a temple’ said to be built in the time of Rao 
‘LAxud in the middle of the ruins: the village of Raepur on the op- 
‘posite bank of the kAdrf is tributary to the same establishment. 
There is no reason to doubt that Raepur was formerly a place of trade 
and importance, the Khari from the sea to some distance above Raepur 
is of considerable width, never less than 800 yards, and in places I 
‘should think even more. It is by no means unusual for the sea to recede 
from places similarly situated, andthe abandonment or destruction of the 
old port may either be attributed to this cause rendering it no longer 


sags . 


available for trade, or it may be the effect of either earthquake or famine, 


to both of which calamities Cufch has at all periods been subjected. 


a..5 
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' Cutch above all places abounds in legends and traditions; the 
‘more marvellous the higher they are prized. The following as being 
‘connected with this ancient city of Raepur, and the impression in the 
‘Ghadira coins* I have committed to paper for the amusement of the 
‘curious in such matters. For all the inconsistencies which may be 
observed ‘therein, I beg leave to decline any responsibility ; I merely 
profess to give a‘ correct translation of the fable as it has been at 
Warious times related to me. As this legend also represents the 
destruction of Raepur by Vixnamasir the son of InpRA, it is evident 
that Gt must have been rebuilt before DaarMansto could have 
_, white ‘his malediction upon it. The native way of accounting for 
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hi: sis, that it was rebuilt, and that the coins are the work of a 
a ing Gapprn Sinon, who struck them in‘commremoration of the meee 
SE Vixwasasir. It was during his, Gappe# Sinon’s, reign (abo 


O' years “binice) ity of Raepur was again destroyed,—but 
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such are the absurdities and inconsistencies which mark these tradi- 
tions, that it is difficult to know which is the most popular fable, + 
since you can seldom hear the same story from two different persons ; 


showever this of VinmAnAgir is the best authenticated I have yet 
found on the subject. 
) 


rot te of Virst the Son of Vixramasit, whose father. was trans- - 
Jormed into a donkey. 
The legend opens with Inpra, who is represented as agnusing him- 
self in the courts of paradise with *the matching of {Jur Apsaras 
(heavenly nymphs), his son Vikram being present at the entertain- 
ment,—one of the damsels was so surpassingly beautiful that she , 
attracted the attention and as the sequel shews excited the admira- 
tion of- the son, who after gazing for some time threw a small peb- 
ble at her as a token of his passion, and a hint not to be misunder- 
stood. The pebblt striking the nymph qcecasioned a slight deviation in 
her movements which Inpra observed, and ascertaining the cause 
was greatly incensed that his son should in his presence be guilty of 
so great a breach of decorum; he determined to inflict summary and 
severe punishment, so turning to his son he said, “‘ Your conduct is 
unbecoming and disrespectful, the action of which you have been 
guilty in giving reins to the fierceness of your desire is more consis- 
tent with the properties of an ass than one of godlike origin; hear a 
then the curse I denounce upon you—dquit these realms and visit the 
earth in the form of an ass; there end in that degraded form to re- 
main until the skin of the animal whose form you take shall be burnt, 
then you are released but not till then.” Short time was allowed 
Vixeram to prepare for his journey, he was at once precipitated to 
earth and alighted close to a potter who was employed in his vocation 
near the then populous and important city of Raepur (Old Mandavt). 
The potter amazed at this sudden accession to his wealth, after some 
tite spat the son of Inpka into his stables with his-other beasts ; ; but 
the first night the donkey speaking to the potter said, ‘* go into ~~ 
the neighbouring city and demand the king's daughter for me in mar- 
riige.” This miracle astonished the potter, but he obeyed the injune- 
tit ) an id. proceeding to the kotwa4l of the city, communicated Wliat: 
scurred. The kotwAl disbelieving the story went to the potter's . 
‘house to ascertain the fact; he heard the same words repeated and 
ang ‘minister, who also having satisfied himself of the truth ‘of 
“port, devised some means to acquaint the king; he in his turn 
are "the donkey speak, and wishing to avoid so very “unpleasant: = 
connection ior his daughter said to the potter, ‘If you will in one =, 
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. might cause the walls of my city to become brass, the turrets silver, 
the gates gold, and collect all the milk in my province into one 
spot, I will give my daughter in marriage to this donkey. Satisfied in 
his own mind that his daughter was safe under this agreement he 
departed. No sooner had he left the place than the son of InprA said 
to the potter, Place a chatty (earthen pot) of milk on either side of 

ae me, rub my tail with milk and mount me. The potter cbeyed him and 
away they flew to the city. The potter was then directed to sprinkle 
the milk from the chatties on the walls and turrets ;—he did so, and 
they been Dravs and silver; evith a switch of the donkey’s tail 
the gates became gold, and all the milk in the province collected into 
one place. In the morning, great was the surprise of the king to 
find the task he had given and on which he had relied for the safety 
of his daughter so scrupulously fulfilled. He had no remedy therefore 
but to perform his promise, and the marriage rites of the princess 
with Inpra’s son in the shape of a donkey were duly solemnized. 
That night the bride with a confidential friend, a brahmin’s daughter, 
awaited the coming of the bridegroom. The son of Inpra who had the 
‘power of appearing in mortal form (which power he only possessed 
during the night) came to the chamber where the damsels were in 
a form surpassing mortal beauty. The princess supposing some 
stranger had intruded himself ran away and hid herself in another 
“ apartment, but the brahmin’s daughter remained. In short he reveal- 
ed the secret of his divine origin, and the curse under which he suffered, 
to both the women, whom he took to wife, and in due tithe each be- 
came pregnant. The king astonished at the apparent apathy of his. 
daughter, respecting the disfrusting form of her husband, inquired 
of her and discovered the secret, resolved to emancipate his son-in- 
law, from the curse, he,one night seized and burnt the donkey’s skin. 

The son _of Inpra was immediately aware of the occurrence and 

directed his wiyes to take all the jewels and valuables they possesser’ 

and flee from the, city to preserve their lives, for that he beingeir 

leasec from his curse must return to his father Inpra, but thatwhich I 

ley then. were, would immediately become “ dat/yeinspection 

and destroyed). The women fled and the cityerience in Assam 
Vaxeam the son of Inpra had foretold. The enabled i in the cata- 

t wards Hindostan : : on the road the brahmjmy “Inquiries in Kema- 

'. of.a son. Not having any means of prvof still greater moment which 

doned. him,in. the jangle where_renable me at present to point out; 

‘The mother accompanying .’to any member of the Socicty who 

| at a city where this |; . ‘on of this collection. 
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Vi'rnsi. In the course of time the child who had been abandoned, 


grew in stature but roamed in the forest like a wild beast, understand- 
ing only the language of the jackals, till one day he was observed by 
a horde of brinj@rries who sent their men to surround and capture 
him. He travelled with these merchants, and nightly as the jackals 
howl around their camp, the brinjarries ask"him what they sav, he tells 
them to beron the alert, for from the cries of the jackals, plunderers 
areat hand. On this account the merchants regard him ‘as their pro. 
tector and call him Saxni or prophet. By chance these brinjarries 
stopt at the city in which resided Verit with his mother the mo- 
ther of Saknr. Now the prince of this city made a practfce of robbing 
all travellers who passed through it, and the brinjarries being pos- 
sessed of much treasure, he sent his servants to pillage them, but ow- 
ing to the cries of the jackals and the warnings of Saxn1, their efforts 
were unavailing. Disappointed at their ill success the thieves deter- 
mined on revengg, for which purpose they placed a katturah (drink- 
ing vessel) of gold in one of the traveller's bales, and accused them 
of having stolen it. The brinjarries, confident in their innocence, 
offered their property to be searched, promising that if the vessel 
was found amongst their bales, they would forfeit all tothe men of the 
city. The katturah was found, and these latter aware of the power of 
Saki demanded him to be given up. The merchants being helpless 
yielded him and proceeded on their journey; the mother of Saunu 
recognized her son and told the brothers of their relationship, they 
both set owt upon their travels, Saxni telling Vunst that he must 
go towards the city of Ujain; that on the road he will arrive ata 
mighty river; that a dead body Wilkfloat past him, on the arm of 
which will be a tdwid (or charm), that if he possesses himself of this 
he will become king of Ujain. V1'ns1 requests Saxni to accompany 
him, he does so, and Vi'ns: haying possessed himself of the charm 
es foretold by Saxnx, they reach Ujain where they put up at the 
see of a potter, whose family were lamenting as for a dire calamity, 
= the reason of which they learn that the city of Ujain is 

“y @ Rdkasa (demon) by name Agiah Betdl, who nightly 

> of Ujain ; that all men take it by turn to be king 

~~ the lot had now fallen on the potter, for which 

ficted, The brothers consoled the potter, 

'y his place. Vi'ns1 accordingly pre- 

» is proclaimed king of Ujain ; he. 

ieht armed with sword and. 

iment, the Ayiah Betdl 
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as usual knocks at the door and demands admittance. Vurst opens 
the door and assisted by the power of the tdwid conquers the demon, 
insisting on his quitting Ujain never to return. Ujgin was thus re- 
lieved from a dire calamity. Vi'rs1 reigned in Ujain for many years 
and became a great monarch. His reign forms an epoch from which 
throughout Gujrat and Hindostan, the Hindu year is dated; thus 
the present A. D. 1837 is 1893 of Vira (Vikrama ?) : he is recognized 
as the founder of the numerous castés which now exist? before hia 
time there wre only the four principal ones of Brahmin, Kshatria, 
Waisya, and Qudra. 





III.—Catalogue of Geological Specimens from Kemaon presented to the 
Asiatic Society. By Dr. J. McCuetxanp. 


Anxious that the structure of Kemaoa should be brought as prac- 
tically as possible to the notice of those who devote themselves 
to geology, I take the liberty to present to the Asiatic Society a 
duplicate collection of rock specimens, the counterpart of which is 


_intended to be sent to the Geological Society of London. [If this 


small collection be of no other utility, it may serve in some slight 
degree to elucidate the extensive collection of the rocks of the 
same province, formed by the late Captain Hersert, and may assist 
some member of the Society in the task of arranging the vast ac- 
cumulation of materials alluded to. 

They are the specimens from which the mineral characters of the 
rocks of Kemaon were partly taken, so that if my work contains errors 
in the application of names, or if the substances to which certain 
names have therein been applied, be erroneously described; the 
members of the Society and all persons who have access to their 
museum will have it in their power to rectify my mistakes, which I 
have no doubt are numerous. On going hastily over the reinspection 
of the collection after nine months subsequent experience in Assam 
and the Cossiah mountains, I have myself been enabled in the cata- 
logue to make s some corrections applicable to my “Inquiries i in Kema- 

on ;”” but there are other errors no doubt of still greater moment which 
aeddiet ‘my time nor my abilities enable me at present to point out; 
these may more readily occur to any member of the Society who 
will undertake | ‘an examination of this collection. 
4P 
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“No. 1, ~~ Gfanite (Taq. Kem. 44") as Thave stated this ‘rock to be atra- 
tified it becomes a matter of consequence to determine whether it be 
granite or not. (I confess I begin myself to suspect it to be gneiss 

‘hich has | assumed the granitic form in particular spots. The whole range 
composed of this rock (changing in places into unquestionable gneiss) dips 
towards the Himdfaya, presenting for the most part steep declivities in 
an opposite ‘direction formed by the outgoing of the strata. In the lower 
strata the mica gives place to hornblende, forming an intermediate rock 
between gneiss and hornblende-slate as 5, 8, and 20 t. 
2, Specimen, of the granitic centreg contained in the g@iss of Kalee 
Kemaonf. 

3. Gneiss of Kalee Kemaon. 

* 4. MHrarder nodules which adhere to the surface of granitic masses. 
>. §& Gneiss, with quartz and felspar imbedded in mica and horn- 
blende, from Kalee Kemaon ; it underlies the granitic rocks at Choura 
Pany, forming the southern foot of that mountain. This specimen belongs 
» to variety a, Ing. Kem. 59. 

6. Nodules of red felspar and hornblende adhering to the granitic cen- 
tres of gneiss at Kalee Kemaon. 

7. Mica-slate from beds of gneiss at Choura Pany. 


8. The same containing hornblende. 
9. Ferruginous slate from beds in gneiss and extending parallel with 


the strata. Ing. Kem. 52. 
- “6, T1. Two interesting specimens shewing the transition between No. 5, 
and clay-slate variat. Ing. Kem. 59. arias 
12. Felspar quartz with very little mica forming veins. in | the gneiss of 


Choura Party. ae ae ‘ 


-_— 


48. «6Gneiss of Choura Pany (on the southern dectivity of the mountain) 
‘passing: into mica-slate nearly the same as7. Pe Ss 
wets.” | Chlorit-slate with quartz front the southern part of Choura Pany. 














Kem. 60. oo & 3 bea? >i ae 
See Wittiout quartz," | | | | aly Atay age 
16. Porphyritic green stone. Inq. stad, 61. des 


47. Described (Ing. Kem. 62.) as oldest gypsum from beds in mica- 
slate 7 and 8, but I doubt its being gypsum. Vow Buca found af 
;  gbiate ik jnies Slate ust as Chis rock occurs : this ae 


. Sine 
‘more, carefully. examined,” “ a 
reek ~ ita Pri : he ¥4s6 2 ; € fy! ’ rel te % ms 
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2 Inq. en 14—This abbreviation denotes the “page age refe rred to, fo 
r ition in a work published i in Calcutta, 1835, wi Be Hf 
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18. Specimen of a similar appearance from a similar geognostic posi- 
tion, Its specific gravity approaches that of gypsum more nearly than that 
of the last. 

19. Mica-slate with chlorite, approaching closely to the character of 
clay-slate. It is interposed between 5 and the oldest clay-slate (24) and 
occurs extensively i in Kalee Kemaon. 

20. Hornblende-slate from the Ramessa valley. 
™, 21. Mica-slate occurring in beds of gneiss at Choura Pany. and with 
beds of quartz at Durgurrah. 

_ 22. ‘Transgtion between mica-slate and clay-slate, Ponar valley. 

23. Quarts containing mica (Ifq. Kem. 64) described in mistake as 
oldest gypsum. It occurs in mica-slate at Durgurrah, and forms extensive 
beds in that rock. ‘The mica-slate adjoining these beds for the distance 
of several miles on each side contains no quartz. 

24. Clay-slate, oldest variety, (1 variat. Ing. Kem. 70.) 

25. Old blue clay-slate, (2 variat. Ing. Kem. 70.) 

96. Newest clay-slate, (3 variat. Ing. Kem. 71. ) 

27. A variety of No. 25 denominated roofing-slate : it is of superior 
quality and answers admirably for the peculiar purpose to which it is ap- 
plied. 

28. Clay-slate, (4 variat. Ing. Kem. 72.) 

_ 29. Transition slate ? crystalline curved slaty structure with a pearly 
lustre, by which last it is supposed to be distinguished from 28, the lustre 
of which , is glimmering and depends on specks of mica which are quite 
4 absent in this variety, the lustre of which depends on crystalline struc- 
ture, 

30. A somewhat crystalline bed occurring in the oldest clay-slate (24) 
on the N. E. foot of Choura Pany near the bed of the Lohoo river- 
One of the specimens since it was,first examined has assumed quite a cu- 
preous lustre, from which, as well as from its weight, L suspect it to contain 
a certain portion of copper. <A repository of that metal may probably be 
found in the vicinity of the place from which this specimen was ex- 
tracted. | 

eialke Quartz f from contemporaneous veins in clay-slate. 
_ 32. “Transition between 25 and tale, Itis described, perhaps errone- 
ouely, under the name of gr aphite or drawing Slate. (Ing. Kem, 74 and 75.) 
Ie rds some of the principal repositories of copper one. 

83. In further illustration of the transition between old blue slate and * 

| this specimen the approximation to clay-slate preponderates, 
e transition, | but in this the substance approximates closely 
x pe hs Kem, 133. Its lightness may however ‘with propriety 
exclude it from | that species. 
wt as, ranular Millated limestone from beds in ‘clay-slate, described as 
tr n limestone » In Kem, 85, 86, 87. eS set ses AN 
O36. Peimith ve limestone ee em. . 75, structure in the great ‘scale 
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lamellar in consequence of straight Iayere of argillnaceous matter which 
separate the calcareous partw; these are very minutely granular. It 
reposes on clay-alate on the northern declivity of Takill. 

37. Snow-white fine granular limestone. 
38. Peach-blosgom granular limestone, The granalar foliated struc. 
ture of both these rocks is olecure ; 38 efffrvesces but slowly in acids, 
and « small portion appears to remain insolable. 

39. In this specimen both forms of the rock (38 and 37) alternate in 
layers. 

40. Splintery hornstone from beds in 37 and 38. 8 

41. Hornstone. Ing. Kem. 151. 
#2. Slate and limestone named for some reason for which I cannot now 
sufficiently account, aluminous slate and limestone. Ing. Kem. 87. Speci- 


men from the Ramessa valley. 
48. Another variety of the same rock from the Ponar valley. 


44. Magnesian limestone containing mica and other insoluble matters. 

45. Magnesian [pmestone. 

46. Coarse magnesian limestone. The last three rock#belong to the 
Ponar valley. Ing. Kem. 90 to 92. 

47. Steatitic sandstone, (Inq. Kem. 92,) fresh specimen. 

48. Another specimen of the fresh rock. 

49. ‘Lhe same partially weatheréd. ‘ 

$0. The same merely differing in color and rather more weathered. 

Si. Fully weathered and presenting the character .of a fine sand— 
stone in the state in which this peculiar rock forms the greater = of 
the Suee mountain. See map. 

42. The%ame as it often occurs in overlying masses ‘eorvodea as ninthe 
specimen. 

These instractive specimens from 47 to 42 merit serious attention. We 
ste at Jeercoonie (vide map) a ridge of mountain formed of compact rock. 
capable of seratching glass, and presenting some of the characters of Jade. 
We see masses of this rock continually separating and failing fromthe efects 
of the atmosphere, and that the masses thus detached from tho original bed 
_ ehange rapidly from a compact and crystalline state to a loose fine-grain. 
ed sandatone whose ¢ become permanent. Even the fresh speci- 
mens 47 and 48 since the time I procured them aaeciquhounaibieayaee 
|, S change that they would now hardly be recognised by a person who saw 
” them before. ‘The sharp splinters have become soft and opnque, and 
the whole ee ae eee rinpaeicE em eS 
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$4 Specimen of the eame rock weathered and presenting the form in 
which it ia *pread over the surface of the country, a» well as reposing 
in detached blocks and masses on the summits of clay-slate mountains". 

55. Rocks described, Ing. Kem. 106, 107, a transifion limestone. 1 
formes a ridge in the centre of Shore valley as well as most of the adjoining 
mountain sommits. It appedrs to be stratified bot much disturbed and 
broken. Breociated epecimens of the same. - 

57. Slaty Variety. 

58. Variegated brown and blue varieties of the same. The mineral 
characters of hese limestones are sufficiently distinct from these described 
as primitive, qpd as this indication & confirmed by geoguostic relations, I 
still adhere to the distinctions | have drawn between them, independent 
however of any theoretical views. 

59, Overlying variety of the same. It is not very distinct in its mine. 
ral characters from the stratified rocks, and it may be supposed to have 
had its continuity merely separated from adjoining mames by the same 
set of causes as pow occasion the corrosive effects on its gurface. Inq. Kem. 
107 and 108, 

60, Compact dolomite. Inq. Kem. 109. 

61. The same with chlorite and quartz preponderating. 

62. With chlorite preponderating, the last two specimens being 
natural as well as local links between dolomite and chlorite slate at Belket, 

63. ‘Transition between compact dolomite and granular quartz with 
chlorite. Ing. Kem. 114. 

6%. Blue variety of the same consisting of distinct grains of quarts. 
imbedded in chlorite more or lees closely in different parts of the same 
specimen. * ; 

65. The same, but the grains of quartz are larger, more distinct. and 
loosely aggregated as well ay rounded, and altogether presenting the 
character of sandstone. These specimens were taken from the valley of 
Belket. | 

(66. Peach-blossom variety of the same, from the Ramgunga valley at 
the bridge on the road between Petora and Almora, described, Ing. Kem. 
115 as granular dolomite. 

67. Another variety of the same, from the same situation. The oval 
grains of quartz appear to be in this specimen arranged so as to present 
their longest diameters to each other, giving the mass a fibrous structure 
nese origin: attentive observation may detect the 

68. Another specimen from the same situation as the last. vane 

69. Of the same nature as 66, 67 and 68, but in a state of decay and 
above the situation in which the other specimens were found. 

© It is not always found reporing on clay-slate, but as is seen in many instances 

s from beneath’ thet rock. (od Gat ae Bom + 
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Siliceous oolite, Ing. Kem..117, composing a lofty range of moun- 
‘an and connected by an insensible transition with the rocks just enu- 
merated. It differs from any form of quartz rock I am acquainted with, 
in undergoing spontaneous decomposition, 
71. The same slightly decomposed. 

72. The same still more decomposed and*earthy. The last 12 speci- 
mens, together with the series represented by 47 and 48, which are. all 
connected by natural affinities, compose a large tract of the-mountains of 
Kemaon ; and my collection of specimens from the Abor mountains, several 
hundred miles to the eastward of Kemaon, is comprised@f specimens 
which would seem to represent a contifiuation of the same rogks along the 
whole extent of the Himdélaya in this direction. It would be interesting 
to compare these with the siliceous rocks of the cordilleras of the Andes, 
which also appear like the Kemaon siliceous rocks to be subject to rapid 
decay. _ 

23. Protogine ?_I described this rock under the head of Granitine, 
lng. in Kem. 124, and was led to believe the crystalline parts to be 
dolomite from the local connection which exists between this rock and 
limestone in all situations in which Lhave had an opportunity of 
observing it. Its connection with the ores of copper render it inter 
esting. tie | 

74. A more characteristic specimen composed of large crystals. 

75. A specimen of the same, but whose crystals are small and closely 
impacted together as is usual in this rock, the talc being collected in nests 
rather than uniformly disseminated, | ald 

76. Nearly the same as 74. 

77. Theseame with a few columnar osyataly of tale on one of its sur- 
faces. 

98. Another variety of the same fourd i small masses at the base of a 
lofty and abrupt calcareous mountain in Shore valley. The crystalline 
parts appear to be arragonite, but the matrix is tale, voiat-ab' 

79. Taicose limestone from Shore valley. parol 22 meld ca 

g0. Another variety of a similar nature, but with the italondes parts de- 
cayed and extending longitudinally through the mass in an irregular 
concentric manner, so as to mi it the appearance of a fossil wood, which 
-similitude e is further strengthened by the great length and cylindric shape 
of its masses, so that 1 was led to consider the first variety as satin spary 
Ing Kem. 126, and the other as a fossil wood, (Ing. Kem. 384 ;) but subse- 
quent discoveries of both these minerals during my journey in Assam 


- 
ws, 


enable me to correct these errors. etalede cmounm@eilis +088 
81, Commonly slaty tale, dani whuulacd . ike 
82. Another variety (apintery).: dA hoglionth Qalegte Bath Eaaed 


83. The ee enters rate snes ‘composition: of; the taloges 
Repeater te +e ae 4 208s se bivbien’, Sir? Ain oe ese ® tat 
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84. ‘The form in which tale enters into the composition of Protogine. 

85. Rhomboidal crystals of talc. 

86. Dolomite spar from nests between the tale and limestone in Shore 
valley. | 

87. Variegated slate. Inq. Kem. 128. 

‘88. Newer argillaceous Slate not variegated and found under dis- 
tinct circumstances fromthe last. Ing. Kem. 130. . 

89. Greyish black brecciated serpentine from the bed of the Mahikali 
river. Ing. Kem, 131. 
~ 90. Noble*’serpentine. Ing. Kem. 134. 

91. Ditto With veins of a quartlOue appearance. 

‘92. Coarser variety. 

93. Greenargillaceous slate from the vicinity of the serpentine. These 
rocks are found near the village of Gorajht on the way to Julaghaut from 
Petora. 

94. Older alpine limestone copper slate. Ing. Kem. 1838. The cop- 
per ore is contained between the slaty layers and, fractures of the 
rock. 

944. Alpine limestone. There is another variety of this rock distin- 
guished by its flat tabular masses forming thin beds, spread over other 
rocks rather than accumulated in masses of great depth, such as the 
rock represented by this specimen. I endeavoured to distinguish this 
variety farther by the peculiar form of some of its distinct concretions 
which resemble in shape small fishes. Ing. Kem. 140. 

95. Macnesian limestone from Shore valley : structure slaty but crys- 
talline and compact. Inq. Kem. 142. 

96. The same, shewing the change to which it is subject by syst 
position. | 
. 87. Shews that some layersare less disposed to decompose than others, 
and that the destructive causes operate as well tranversely with regard 
to the layers as laterally. 

98. The rock completely altered, (Ing. Kem. 43) named earthy variety. 

99. » Vesicular limestone. 

asamh ‘Porphyritic septarium. Inq. Kem. 148. 

101. Vesicular limestone from the summit of several mountains. 
©1202. Other specimens of the same from similar situations but some- 
what decomposed. — 

103. Impressions of rhomboidal crystal in a basis undetermined, col- 
lected from amongst the talcose rocks and protogine in Shore valley. 

104. Bituminous marlslate, valley of Belket. Ing. Kem. 154. 

105. Calcareous grit stone from the northern declivity of the moun. 
tain that divides Belket from the plains. fie 
106. Argillaceous sandstone. Ing. Kem. 156. - 

(307. Amianthus from the junction of the talcose slate asid Lieneiinainn 
rocks in Shore valley. _ 


Core, Weer 
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108. Common quartz crystallized. —iie 
]09. Greenstone contained in the newer limestone of Shore valley. 

(110, Hornblende— Belket. 

lll. Porphyry from the bed of the river at Burmdeo pass. 

112. Transition between the newer argillaceous slates and granular 
crystalline rocks called steatitic sandstone. * 

113. Snovr-white siliceous oolite from the Deary mountains. - 

114. Granular quartz from the valley of Bara but nof collected in 

siti. 

115. The same approaching the siliceous deposits alread? described in 
the catalogue, taken from the Deary mountains. , os 

116. Matrix forming the contents of aevein in the primitive slate at 
Lohooghat. The veiitjs situated behind the rear guard. 

117. Stalagmite from Takill. . 

118. Felspar from a vein in gneiss at Firker. = 

119. Quartz from a cotemporaneous bed of clay-slate at Lohooghat 
with a portion of the adjoining wall of the bed adhering to it. 

120. Fragments of siliceous pebble, water-worn and sub#®quently frag- 
tured, found in the vein in clay-slate 116. Pebbles of this nature and 
boulders of small size intersected in various parts as if cut, rather than 
fractured, are common in this vein: the pieces of each pebble are found to 


- 


lie adjacent to each other. Parsatstr 3 
121. Transition between clay-slate and limeston@y Shore valley. — 
ener t. M ivcelluneous. . — ats 
122, Steatitic sandstone approaching to the state of quartz, Ponar val- 
ley. , 


123. Fel&par with a little quartz and mica from the veins in the gneiss 
of Choura Pany. ) . 

124. Veins and nests in protogine, SMore valley, iw 

125. From the gravel in the bed of the river Ludhoo at Belket. 

126, 127. From the same. | | | 

428. Porphyry from the bed of the river at Burmdeo Pass. Judging from 
the color of the precipices and the quantity of this rock folind in the etream 
as well as, of III, a porphyry of the same color, I suspect that the great 
central masses composing the first range of mountains next the plains, 
consist of these ‘rocks, and that the grit stones, both calcareous and 
argillaceous, ure only comparatively superficial, The calcareous grit stone” 
js asedimentary deposite derived from the disturbance of calcareous rocks, 
| probably from the. mountains of Hmestone which are 30 miles within the 
















an ranges. The argillaceous grit stone, 106, which occupies 

‘superincumbent position, from the quantity of in ee us.mnatter 
ont: aay be in like Fath arpa from the sedim ntary deposites 
ich, took pluce on the uphenvement of the primitive range int 

‘Vetireen thin deposite and the calcareous mo 
stratum. While these rocks themselves by 6 
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catastrophes may have been elevated from beneath the level of the present 

x plains whére they were originally deposited, to their present position which 

varies from three to five thousand feet above the ocean: This is sug- 

_ gested merely as an idea, the discoveries now in progress in this quarter 

conducted by Cautiey, Facconer, Baxer and Duranp are likely to 

afford some rational grounds from which conclusions may be safely derived, 

129. Shewing the contorted structure of the compact Hmestone in 

particular plitces. The specimen adduced is from the declivity of the 
Mahikali valley. 

~ 130. “Clay ®one from the Ram valley. 
131. “Brectiated limestone fro a in valley. 
* 182. Greenstone from Shore valley. 

- 133. A single specimen found in one of the small rivulets near Lohoo- 
what. It resembles porous lava and consists of grains of felspar imbedded 
inga pitch-like vesicular matrix. 

184 An earthy glebe found in the soil at Lohooghat: it has somewhat 
the appearance of a voleanic bomb. - 
> Metallic Ores and their associates. 
~ 185. Tale and quartz of 4 curved slaty structure containing copper 
ore—Shore valley. 


196... Another specimen. 
137. Limestone tale and calespar containing copper ore from the same 


locality, > ee 
‘+ 138. Copper ore contained in a curved slaty structure of calcareous 
4 taleose and argillaceous nature. Geognostic position intermediate between 
clay-slate and limestone, valley of Borabice. 
139. A very rich copper ore from Gungowly. 
140. Another variety from the same mine. 
. 141. Another specimen inteemfxed with rhomb spar. 
142, Iron pyrites and rhomb spar. 
143. Tale occurring with the copper ores. 
144, Iron ore from the Ponar valley, repository in 6 and 20. 
145. Another Variety from the same situation. 
146, Another en of iron ore from a repository in clay-slate near 
Dhee. — y ayer 
5 147. Tron mica Setning the sides of the repository from which 145 
was extracted. mere 
NL eeuihtestninsdedll | 
Distinct series of Geological Specimens from the Abor or sub-Himdla- 
™“, “yan mountains in the 95° E. Long. and about 28° 15’ N. Lat. tying 
a ifluence 4 oz! none and Discky rivers in Upper 
logue o ogue of m: ny 4 "Ris collection, I included 46 
Age me fi from the Abor mountains. The 
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present Sévies Wnky Wot US Very Widferent as they were collected by 
the same persons and on the same cceation. Iw the almost total 
@uecnce of any gefinite information regarding the structure of this 
portion of the Himalaya, it would be wrotig to reject even the efanty 
intelligence which theee specimens guthgred by native collectors are 
calculated to sfford. They were said to have been collected at an 
shitede of 1,500 feet on the first range ofmcelivities facing the valley, 
bat this | dowbht, it being more probeble that the collectors contented 
themeclves by selecting them from the beds of stress at the foot 
of the mogntains. ? 
Ne 1. Ie = claysteme porphyry containing white crystals of felepar 
imbedded in « green earthy matrix. 

@ The metri« Saeat Demecanen chs ait anaes tah come aaeeeee 
ie ether revpects it lc the came as Ne. 1. 

hak Recall Aaidalnl taihend 40 etguter eoyptuitvens tabebbedeaabatibe 
besks to that of the two fret epecimens. 

& Veins of quarts penetrate the same substance. No, 64,4 variety gith 
endulating veins of ehite fel-par. : 

& Porphyritic breccia consisting of angular fragments of the matrices of 
each of the former rocks: agglutinated specks of felepar also cocur in it. 
“Serpentine and quarts ; 














on Avether rariety. 
5. ow Steatitic sandstone of the some ature as 47 and 49 eof the Kemaon 


i 8B, Campact biaish-black limestone. , 
a eandstene similar to 70 of the Kemasn series. es 
es fd, —" ew 
Ovher varieties Of the same. oo ae 
go. The came with hegblende. rn gee 
ae i al en fm wih arb ene men 
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- 6. fewer foend to the sande of the 
—_ Sumething of » sumiler metere but heey ser. rae 
A large crystal of garnet and mice received fee Mr Bare of 
: 
4 a 
i Toes seam Sin hry mpd » tert 
no great care oF pemetraticon to detect by thels 
affinity in the natare of the rock Composing the 
cn Very remote poiste slong the bee of their 
porphyrice of the Abor mountass mot 
Bagi uly nangrepel tine Feng ows 
Barmdeco pase, 900 miler to the weetward, vide 11! and 125 im the 
| foreguing estalogue. © hich coustitule the ocatreal merece of the outer 
range of the mountames of Kemaon. merely covered cacept oo the is- 
‘ etoessible précipices, by sedimentary deposits of « very recest matere. 
~~ -: ne a 
ahem ade v2 oi te « Ace 
SV —sineiediet of Ancient Inscriptions, lshepraphed by Janne Pesmens, 
Sec. As. Soe. ae. 
: While engaged upon the engrossing object of the Tit 
other documents of the same nature have been accumulating eo fast 






my hands, that 1 shall have some difficulty im bringing op the arrear, — 


even with a sacrifice of afl the collateral information which should be 
‘scurce®, if testration of the ascent records I 
bave undertaken to hae in an accessible shape through the con- 

of lithography. My spology mest be that 
PRSLALSLAUGE We Whteive open to dicceminn, 
a Tekeciilies will be fale of theses ond ia.qnecs which it to lmgutsible 
to foresee. Tha tack of systematscelly arranging and sppiying soc 
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society by Cavetty Venxata Borta’’—one of Colonel Mackenzir’s 
native assistants in his antiquarian researches. It is stated to have 
been brought from “ Kurgoade, S. S. 1723.” 

The character is the Hala Kaneda or old Canarese, und it may be 
easily read or transcribed by means of 1 “alphabet -published” in 
Plate XIII. which differs but little from th form. Mapnonray, 
the librarian® of the Sanskrit college, havyj ‘oxamined copy made ~ 
for me by a young Madras pandit, has enabled me to give the follow- 
ing brief account of its contents, and might hay done@ more; but, 
being all save the formulary at the tommeqcete in the Canagese 
language, I prefer sending a copy to Madra@gsto le there completely 
examined ; and, if found worthy, to be publis 1 in Dr. Coue’s valuable 
repository of the researches of the sister Society. 

The inscription opens with an invocation to Siva in his character of 
SWAYAMBHUNATH the self-existent lord, in two as/okas, of which the 
following is the tramscript in the Devanagari character, by Mapuorar. 

. i . : — 

SaHAas Aa: THAN MC Sle sH ACLs SANT 
au aaeiara waa wafafamcaifa: wifiard sates 
waa aat Gaarematt fanatefand: aradtorfeta ofa 
aa faquived fa: aae: | 

* Salutation to Swavampununa’tH, the acknowledged chief pillar of the 
three worlds from the beginning, whose lofty head has become beautiful 
being kissed by the moon. Victorious is he, manifest in glory, the ful- 
filler of all desires, the occupier of all worlds, sovereign of all gods, 
suppresser of the pride of the daityas, embracer of Pa’reati,, origin of 
sages, the god of gods, the self-existent !|—”" 

Then follow further praises of SamMenu in prose and verse in the 
Canarese Jdanguage, and a long eulogium of raja Macumau Deva, 
who, in the month of Margasirsha (November-December) of the 
Sdlivdhana year 909 (A. D..987) on Monday, amdvesya, or the day of 
conjunction during an eclipse of the sun, gave in perpetuity certain 
fertile lands, with the prescribed ceremonies for the service of some 
temple dedicated to Samauvu. After this raja, his son, named Bacu- 

wan, in the month of Karlika (October-November) of the Machmal 
year 110*, on Monday the day of the full moon, during its eclipse 
bestowed a further donation of fruitful fields and other l@fids on the 
same god with houses for the native priesthood. 


4 This implies the establishment of an era co 
s, of which we have no particulars, 
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I am unable to trace either of these names in any list of peninsular 
—. unless indeed Bacuwawn be the same as Baxawn of the ~ 
Apeva Rasa line of Telingana sovereigns about midway between 800 
‘and 1167, (see Useful Tables, page 120.) Mr. W. Taytor will pro- 
bably be able to tell morg about the family when he shall have 
finished his examination of the Mackenzie records, 


* Inscription from Kalinjar, Pl. XXXII. 

On the same page I have inserted a specimen (the two first lines) of 
an inscription, taken by Lieutenayy Save, of the engineers, in impres- 
sion on cloth and paper, from a stone in the celebrated fort of Kalinjar 
in Bundelkhund, measuring 36 by 30 inches. 

> The ink is unfortunately so pale that it is difficult even to read 

4 what has been taken off ; but independently of this the whole of the 

central part of the stone has been completely worn away, so t 

there would be no hopes in any case of effecting a perfect restoration 

of the document, which consists of 32 lines closely written : we must 

therefore be content to regard it as a sample of a peculiar variety of 

the Sanskrit character, differing principally from the modern Nagari, 

or rather from the N&gari of the second or Deva series of Canouj coins 

in its greater elongation. I have not thought it worth while to pre- 

sent an alphabet of the character, but the following equivalent of the 

. lithographed specimen will enable the inexperienced to trace most of 
the letters. 


ai aa: farara | aeget atte (siterrafirafa) aaraarg fra 
ait aeraquaranyqeiiarat wen WANS SAT | ar MT 
MM HAW AqeAyeMATAt asnts cM Qauate: waa 
> ba SL nba SeISIAaRl......mMadtal HIAAAT 


a 


-_ 



















Translation. 


x EVA 3 : may he who in en at with the daughter of Suila 

ta ne 0 aS removed the ‘mo ument from his forehead that 
e might not be frightened at the the king of snakes wound 
pets his wi on whose | blue neck Pann glike a bright oo 
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‘May Sampnv protect the lords of the earth—he the half male and 
half female—whose third eye is half fire, and half moon—upon whom the « 
envious GaNne6a’ (abusing his preference for Pa’rmatt’), mounted upon hig — 
head—whose skin on half his body is as an elephant’ 8, and beauteous on 
“a5 the other—surrounded (a5 a necklace) with men’ s bones.” 
Had it not been for the poetical metre in which this is written, the 
SVT: Sragdhara chhanda consisting of four charanas of twenty- a 
_ one syllables, thus :— 
ae UU VV DO —— UU — — 
~~ it would have been next to impossilfie to have made out even what has 
been here restored. Perhaps a few other verses might be made out 
in the same manner from the very faint traces of letters on the cloth, 
but it would be a grievous waste of time. If Lieut. Saxe will favor 
e with another impression of the concluding lines taken with black 


= 
r 
r * 
° 





rinter’s ink, there will be no difficulty in reading that portion, which 
is clear enough, and which probably contains the cream of the story, 
the donor's name and the date. 
I extract Lieutenant Saxe’s account of the inscription from his 
. private letter of April last, hoping he will pardon the delay in its 
notice. 

“©The inscription was found at the entrance of the temple of 
 Mahddeo on the hill of Kalinjar ; cut on a black marble slab. Parts 
Tent of ii it are effaced and it has been difficult to get clear impressions of ~_ 

‘the rest in consequence of some attempts made by individuals on 

former occasions who have clumsily destroyed the letters. 

‘The date of the inscription (on the authority of the local pandits ’) 
appears to be only about 700 years back ; and it contains the name 
of a certain raja ParmAcix*. The following tradition of the 
-. “cause of Kalinjar being fortified was related to me hats the resident 


| - br&bmans. 
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Pig Pt us the time of the Satyayuga, | a rie 2 named Peat ‘Reon 
gina i 


hat. 





Spruntad at the top of the hill of Kalinjar. To hide; fa pabiie view 2 
the disgusting appearance his skin presented, he used to wear a eh <— 
we over ae entire erson made of the skin of the sambre deer. ne. 
; : : artme ts setae off this covering, and.w | 
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Musalmen 1 nr nme 7 ig beer 
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HOusH wets woe -_" ao Pes Pe Pas ‘Beles 


—- Somipewa! 4 S Voutaet - . : 5,AS 
ee EER ERS oF Ab Ala LAER A Rae ov OONTE OR Me TK 
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utnngr side of first Copperplate 


SG DAB Sec ines Rae ZERIT 
CUTE VMAS AYTHI A HAUAINIZ 

| BMAANAARAKRAY AID PA ASIBIUM AZ 
Ag Re RecPoy QI HI By LSB: = 
BE shi San A °F Besser AANANG af 
oat M SIS AMAR PAA UAT AAG 
24 IAAT ALE (UALS THQ 2 TG REBT 
GB FALCFT ERB Head 1g BUAIIUL 


Second Plate 


Ze MAIC HaA+P(ATAT UV APA RG ae 
CT BS HEATH GAA MMAR AUGD, 
FALL OVA CEL AT) WS ECTN ASTANA 
(EH SSSA CATERER 
YIGAL FADN AGAR S ASX Z ZL 
QUE HRT SIA ISOC ATR 
THA th APES E| ENS KMILGRC 

7 uae WG PQA 355 AA ZA MHA I AGGS: 
Bara Pee 1: a. 


4 2 















| peer. 





RRareeAr TEAR OER YATE 
AFRBPaaayrmMaaceegyanyy —— 
TRA THAT US SATELASTARLATALS 
POM TA HPALAULARALT 
ORAL TRAE GA AHODRINS 
REM PUA QAM AAA UIAASTTHA BAYG 
AAPA AN PARAS SINE SHU ACA - 
TARTS Tea BSS Claeqaya 

Ad MAS BEOTMA FEAT GAME GQ 
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rmouch astonished to find that he was healed. Being inclined to attri- 
« bute this to the effects of the water in which he had lately bathed, he 
directed lepers and other diseased persons to wash in the tank and 
they also were healed. As the native legends generally terminate, he 
assembled the brahmans and pandits of hie own and the neighbouring 
states, and they declared that this water was holy, and that he ought 
= to erect temples in the neighbourhood. He also built himself a 
palace in the hill and commenced fortifying its circuit as a protection. 
“* Round the tank are still seen numerous habitations for gosains, now 
deserted; and the tank has beef squared and steps formed leading 
to the water's edge. I was told with great seriousness that no bottom 
had been ever discovered to it! I made great search among the ruins 
of the palace for some inscriptions but was not rewarded, and my 
inquiries were equally fruitless. The Ni/kant and temple of Mahddeo, 
are of a subsequent date, and the inscription, I believe, records the 
cause of its erection. 3 
“In my rambles through Bundelkhand this winter I passed one or 
two places formerly of religious note, but found no inscriptions. 
Ganesua is the favorite deity of the Boondelas.”’ 
r Inscription on a copperplate grant from Gumsar. Pl. XXXIII. 
For this specimen, interesting from the rude country whence it 
comes, | am indebted to the active inquiry of Lieutenant M. Kirror, 
’ whose regiment was lately marched to Cué/ack, to aid in quelling the 
unfortunate disturbances in that district. 
Lieutenant Kirrosr gives this further information of their discovery. 


| 


"The plates were found at Gumsar amongst other effects belonging 


to the late rdj and came into the possession of the commissioner (the 
late Mr. Srevenson, Madras Civ. Ser.) ; who, supposing them to be 
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| ly to the country which 
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recorded is evidently that of one of these hill chieftains. I have tried 
in vain to get a pedigree of the Gumsar chiefs. I have one of my pe 
friend the. Despalia r&ja, who is a near relative of the Boad | and 
Gumsar r&jas.”’ 
- The Madras journal, for July, contains a very valuable: paper on the 
Khonds of the Gumsar mountains, compiled by the Rev. W. Tayror 
from documents collected by Mr. Srevrenson and Dr. Maxwett, 
which will be read with much interest by all who have an op- 
portunity of seeing Dr. Conz’s excellent periodical.—We only. regret 
the impossibility of transferring t® our pages (malgré the late dis- 
cussions condemnatory. of such literary piracy) some extracts from 
the philological materials so carefully analyzed by Mr. Taytor, and 
from the no less curious account of the customs (some dreadfully 
barbarous) axqyalent among this hill tribe. Their title of * Khond’ is 
identified with ‘ Goand’ on the one hand ‘through the Hindustani; « 
while the natives mode of writing the name woagatss or * coduru’ 
assimilates, in Mr. Taytor’s opinion, with ‘ codvgu,’ the correct nam . 
of the Coorg mountaineers. The dialect is a mixture of Sanskrit, | 
‘Uriya and Tami!, which would be still generally intelligible toa Gaetan 
_ Among. the mountain Castes enumerated in page 41, I find n 
name ‘resembling Buansa; which so far confirms the ead 
‘origin of the ruling power mentioned above. Allusion is, however 
bac e to a report by Mr. Russert, the present commissioner, which * 
will probably embrace all the historical and political connections of 
the state, fot comprehended in Mr. TayLor’s notice. _ ee ee Wt < 
AAs connected with this subject it would perhaps be more correct to 
ansfer the Gumsar plates to the sistér presidency for elucidation, but 
sosr'thipother hand. we may advance a fair claim to them on 
of the character being ‘of our branch of ‘the "Sanskrit “family : : and 
‘more easily read here, It is in fact nearly the same) asthe 


, the Bhubantswar inscriptions, the well _ known Ben or 
Gear pes of the e tenth century ; but, written in 5 crispel uo | 
and cut by an unskilfal engraver, it has been no. ra copy, tw ene 
standing the fect a accuracy | of diene ee a 8 copy, to 
te whole | into a context - legible by the pandits. To KAMALA 
belongs the credit of restoring the Version: as given below “inthe ¥. 
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> :; Transcript of the G nmsar C opperplates. 
ete Bay BHAA sia aT BHIMG Laas yaaee 
Sa | Tareas aaaniea Wels HAART UA ET 


wt Tarefea aaa: ufasant wets ies: yisaraay 
werta waite 3 Pagar | meres faurfaares wat crafeat 
WRT: enarata tanta: qua fecraiara: ard 4: 2 gy fasraart 
utanreate sasitraa: —_taraperera fea: ARNT 
Waal tisn fauaafanaa: HRAAQataas: SfiwauEe aw 
ae sluaagzaa Ga wca-qcaratfeeuieraqwace: AAS 
eat RU AS AD AAA VAL HAAS HLT ATS = <@ 
ae wa seuifearquatad ara aca tat attest 
qetaamtgarmatfaauata aatfeuta © aaa: fasaueracas 
fafeane gM IMATT fanadaa Aen aaa tetera 
atanta arava wus ge asaa a aeals aI 
Raa Russa Sqacta THNUAIMAIL HA ACM HLA 
wea ‘BRAWIT IT ATA darfesara Hatfeasard utes 
qoaea fafeat ufanriea: arated ara 
ware: qfewcaaranctcaa dat eudarcara Rahaa Ata? 
tga i face acrafaa waaete waqretsa, 
etsaqaa qq weaaamufearsie tsaaquwTe 
asfrdsut ow crafrancfktr ca ae aerate ae we 
opr acut Woe alIAAUGa eT STAG eUs FT 
¥ets Wet ceuct & facrat afinien fret aqirga sfesiae 
wife wit acct aire ye aMaaae aed ACH aaa 
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wer =teae ye tefede erhafer warrant agetiaty 
mifagaean fated = ray fererrar feet: Baa | wreyfear 
afaa| | 


Translation (as explained by KamMauAkanta VipydtanKk de). 

_ “Glory to Hara (Siva) whose third eye, irresistible as the flowery shaft 
of Ka’ma, filling with its bright rays the sphere of which fhe sun dimi- 
nishes the splendour of the moon (the ¢ti/ak-mark) on his fprehead—the 
beauteous lamp of the three worlds, his habitation, pure as the streak 
of refined geld on the touchstone! 

_ May you be purified by the water of Gang4 whose waves are set in mo- 
tion by the hoods of Sesnég*, and rise into eminences like the snowy peaks 
of Prahleyachala ( Himdloya_), heaving like an arm up and down, powerful 
as a train of elephants in striking down the sins of men. 

He who has brought under subjection many countries and sBounnlated 
treasures and fame, who by the force of his virtues has overcome his enemies 
the r6éja named Katya’na Kurasa, who has banished the sins of the 
Kali-yuga, the very tilak (or sectarial symbol) of the Bhanja-malla family, 
grandson of SaatrRa Bauansa Deva, son of Rana Baansa,—who rever- 

ences his parents as gods, who is otherwise named Srv’ Nerrar Bransa, 








calls upon all his relatives and descendants to note his gift for the promo. 


tion of his parents and his own virtue—to be held in respect by all the 
inhabitants thereof—of the Mfachhodart village contained within its four 
boundaries, to the well versed in the shaéstras—the very humble—brahman 
of the Karniparipanga caste—one of the branches of the Fajur vedu,— 
of the tribe "of Vatsya muni, which counts the illustrious names of Kana, 
‘Sambu, Patra, Dharasha, Pravaraya, Pivaratsa, Trah, Nanda, Pravaraya,— 
r de ph ara (so called)—of contented mind, son of Bu aowaL 
va,—resembling _ the god of the Bhanja mountain (Bhanjuditya 
) aes) t r+, with the proper ceremonies of water, &e. 9 we have given, 
ee As long as the sun, the moon, and the planets shall perform ee 
ses in t the heavens, s0 long shall this grant remain undisturbed, ; 
ate ty shall. respect it, and my reputation shwll continue. wat: 
written. in _the.  Rija Dharma Sdstra ; é Saoane réja i in Ry ‘one 
grants, , the merit of which accrue to his st ucce sors if they ‘ho 
ered.’ - “Whoever may have given the land, h he who pecs he p pases; 
sas, ¢ a he and all his. ancestors shall secome oat some mage ots in 
dui arash  bestower of land lives for 6 60,000 | years n heayerab e who 
many years in hell remains.—As | in - 
wate gio : ‘wealth and 80 (Variable) is man’s tnelistatfon, ‘bat 
a # ith for e ever. ais réja himself Pe sea st : ae 
e efo Id, part in heaven, pa LP 
arth ee “one of the 1000 ho 
| oes rest a the inferior Gang&, impart 
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thall proclaim it;—his minister of peace and war Kaxxana wrote this, 

CHANDRA Saur, commander of the fort had it engraved. Nalguillika 

tucchikdyd Samvat 1 (?) Mégh sudf satiinie, (on the seventh day of the 

bright half of the month of M/dgha, ) in the year one (?) of the Nalgulli era.” 
_ Gaya Cave Inscriptions. 

The subject of Gaya antiquities is by no means exhausted, not- 
withstanding the labours of Winkins and Hamitton.—Mr. Hatnonn 
to whom I was indebted for the inscriptions from Buddha Gaya pul - 
lished in the last volume of my journal, (page 657),—has now at my 
request favored me with a fresh’ scries of i impressions from the Caves 
in the neighbourhood of the same place, taken off with care and success 
by his native employé, since his removal to the judicial charge of an- 
other district, (Cuttack). As the instructions were to bring away 
impressions of all that were to be found, the collection includes 
some already known and published, particularly the long inscription 
translated by Wivxins in the first volume of the A$. Res. Neverthe- 
less the engraving accompanying his versionis so wretchedly exée ted 
that I think it worth while to lithograph that inscription pa ct 
the present impression, as a model of the form of the letters canno t but » 
prove useful, especially since in some slight degree they differ from the 


. Gujerat alphabet as well as from that of Mr. Waruen’s plates. 


_- There are three other smaller inscriptions from various parts of the 
Caves in the same character and relating to the same parties, namely 
SAgpu’LA Varma, and ANANTA Varma. None of these seem to 
have met the eye of Mr. HARINGTON, as they are not alluded to in 
his account of the | caves, which I here extract from the same volume. 
“The hill, or rather rock, from which the cavern is dug lies about 14 
miles north of the ancient city of Gaya, and seems to be one of the’south- 
eastern hills of the chain of mountains called by Renner Carumshah, both 
being a short distance to the west of Phulgo. It is now distinguished by 
the name of Nigdrjunt ; but this may perhaps be a modern appellation ; 
no “mention of it being made in the inscription*. Its texture is a ‘kind of 
tet, called by the Mohammedan natives Sang-khdreh, which composes 
the whole rock of : a moderate height, very craggy, and uneven, and steep 
in its ascent. wee 
"© The cave is situated on the southern declivity about Eon from 
Toe ‘atree immediately before it prevents its being seen from the 


4 a) - 

" The converse seca tis be the fact, the nome is that ofa celebrated Buddhist” 
ares and was doubtless s given to the caves, then occupied by priests: of that 
long before | the Sdrdula inscription was. cut.—See below. 
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: + There is RAY a soft compact basalt which is cut into ornaments and iculgitren 





images for sale 77 had understood. the eaves to be cut in ‘this’ ‘substance, but I 
cannot ‘positively assert it. , wy oer? Fa yrs 
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bottom. It has only one narrow entrance, from the south, two fect and 
a half in breadth, six feet high and of thickness equal. ‘This leads to a 
room of an oval farm, with a vaulted roof, which 1 measured twice, and 
found to be forty-four feet in length from east to west, eighteen feet and 
a half in breadth, and ten feet and and a quarter in height at the centre. 

“* This immense cavity is dug entirely out of the solid rock, and is exceed. 
ingly Well polished, but without any ornament. The same stone extends 
much farther thanthe excavated part, on ench side of it, and is altogether 
] imagine full a hundred feet in length................There arg two inserip- 
tions, one on each side of the gitrancs.” impressions of both which my 
Munshi took off in the course of three days with much trouble, and suffi- 
cient accuracy to enable Mr. Witxiys to understand and explain the 
whole of one:—the other which consists*only of one dine is unfortunately 
ofa different character and remains still unintelligible.” 

Mr. Haginaeron’s ecrutiny must evidently have been of a very 
cursory nature, although he visited the place in company with Sir 
Wittram Jones himself; for the numerous other chambers alluded to 
in the tickets of the impressions now received are not even hinted at, 
and instead of two inscriptions I am now able to lay before the reader 

“no less than twenty-three from the Nagdrjunt, the Karn chahpar, and 
the Haftkhanch caves; as they are entitled in the Persian munshi’s 
labels. | 

No. 1 Of the list (plate XXXIV.) is Wu1rx1ns" inscription, the 
same which instructed us in the reading of the secondary character of 
the Allahabgd pillar, &c. The following is the modern transcript, im 
which I am able to fill up the name of the village, Dandi (or it may be 
Pandi), settled in endowment upon the, priests by ANANTA VARMA. 


- Sire circa emote rit cat aa afeaax 








creawateat stawaat 2a: vena faaaefaaioae: are 
ure a | Dataraaciafanan am Serra Harts Va 
frwmes feratem naa tcfe 2 Aways VHC UMAMTe 
Seat ou: aaa: mg Hay age Waris: | ataTTTY 
eeerasattaarara: aT: Wea Wa: Weracieg WAEAT MT 
seal  abihbiba ae oi Nabil lal 
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wrae aren fauenfaanucnemiimanenat 2 
utarditamag fraadtrerie cyte aryaat agager 
cratfea 9 arate: mena faa iar fers for aTE aa 
featetttearrertiartert cal ware <1 uy 


For the translation, instead of adopting Witxins’ words, I present 
if anything a more literal rendering by Sa’‘ropa’rprasap CHAKRAVARTI, 
a boy of the Sanskrit college, who had studied in the English class late- 
ly abolished. I do this to shew how useful the combination of Sanskrit 
and English grammatically studied by these young men might have 
been made both to Europeans and to their own country*. 


Translation. a 

** May the foot of Devi make your fortunes prosperous and successful 
in proportion to your firm devotedness to her; (which foot) reproaching 
all the splendour of the well-blown waterlily by its own beauty, was put 
with contempt onthe headeof Mauisua’suna (a daitya) (and which) 
wears a sonorous nepurt, and seems fringed with matted hairs from the 
bright rays ofits nails (and which) is the spring of all wealth. 

There was a celebrated raja named Yasna Vana, who became yery 
great for his performing a desired ceremony ead Surubha ; whose 


* The same boy assisted Captain Troyer in the translation of m#ny Sanskrit — 
class books, It does certainly appear a strange act of inconsistency that the very — 
party in the education committee, who have deprecated all other but English ro 






instruction should have sholished English tuition inthe Sauskrit division of the 
college, where it had been introduced in the face of many prejudices and difficul- 
ties by Mr. Wirson! It would pot be fair to suppose that by depriving the 
oor Sanskrit students of this source of utility and of future employmeut, in 
dition to taking away their scholarship stipends, an additional but secret shaft 
4s pierced to undermine the fabric which it was thought imprudent to over- 
throw by direct abolition ; yet surely such ‘nust be tke effect ; andithe opportunity 
will soon be totally lost of transferring into the classical, the pervading, language 
of India, uny share of the learning of. the west. No more convincing exuiople 
of the fullacy of trusting only toa vernacular which varies in every district of 
this vast country, ean be adduced, than the case of the astronomical discussion 
now carrying on by the piandits of BAopal and Puna.—The first treatises of Mr. 
WILkINSON's: -pandits were utterly unintelligible here from the admixture of 
‘Maratha or the Bhasha of Central. India, whereas by confining themselves to the 
classical tongue, their arguments are now calculated to carry conviction from 


one end of India te to the other. 
Ea , eae t A rai ornament for the feet. a 
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fame was pure like the spotless moon ; who was a tabernacle of the spirit 
ofa true kshetri, possessed of all the good qualities of wisdom, good. 
family, charitableness and courage ; who was the first of all princes in 
honor and respect, who was the sea of undaunted power ; and although 
possessed of all these qualities he was through humility never out of his 
own good disposition. 
He had aprosperous son of the name of Sa’nnu’La Varma who diffused . 
like the great ocean his well known fame gained in war through every 
part of the world ; who gratified the expectations of his friends, intimates 
and kinsmen, whose dignity resembled the Kalpataru (a sacred tree which 
affords every thing desired): through his son, called ANanta Varma, of 
endless and unbounded fame, whose understanding was chastened with 
devotion, whose soul was virtuous—(the image of) Kutydyant was esta- 
blished and deposited in this cavern of the Vindhya mountains, with a hope — 
that this act of virtue will remain as long as sup, earth, ‘moon, and stars 
endure. 
He consecrated-to this goddess a beautiful village named Dandi, the 
. wealth of which cannot be exhausted by short enjoyment, whose impurities 
mud and blemishes are washed away by the clear water of the Mahdnadi, 
perfumed by the odoriferous breezes of a full blown-garden of Priyanga 
and Bacula trees—and shaded by a cold mountain intercepting the rays of 
the: sun ; to be enjoyed for the period of a Kalpa (432 million of years).” 
The next inscription of the same class is marked No. 15 of Pl. - . 
| XXXVI. From the curve on the impression-paper, I suppose it oc-_ 
% r cupies— the arch above the main door of the haftkhaneh or seven- *. 
chamber cavern. pre 
The first two lines, KamaLAKAnra protests can have no connection 
with | the third, as the measure is totajly different, They ‘consist of 
| ranas in the @7qtq, or ‘Sragdherd. metre ; and four similar ones 
required to ‘complete the verse ;: whereas the lower or third line 2 
es 2 is in the Sdrdila vikririta measure, the same employed in. e large in~~) 
f - ription and in the two marked 16 and 17 of this plate, w ch appear 
Feb occupy opposite sides of the door. In their contents» there i 3 
s the same disconnection ; -the two first lines being the c commencement 
of an eulogy on Ke retin the son of ANANTA. Varma (?) while all the 
others advert to himself aud his father Skxou' ‘LA VaRMa § lone. The 
ey 
cee also is incomplete ; ; nothing of the acts ‘of these ‘individuals being | 
‘ — recorded. Probably the stonés have been mi splaced at @ subse uent 


period : at any rate we. ve an add i ormation of kn- 
‘ 7 ee in the mention of Paes hird in ae at of ni tad ee Krisana 


Pars onl iy, om been a general ig in ; 
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No. 15, the two first lines may be thus transcribed and translated, 
= the first word only being doubtful :— 


eitat Aractat RIAA UA eR ITA SAT | 

MUTI SIA STAR e AHA GTS: f 
Byres: wactrfurea frat Sarat | 

qsiggrai ane tfeataa aerdtaceitiiaara y toy 


1. “* Offspring alike of the amiabfe* Mavuxnuanryi’, the ornament of her 
race, and of Sa’rpv’ LA, the exceedingly virtuous, and beauteous captivator 
of the hearts of men, was a son named Ananta Vara. 

+ 2. In the great cave of the mountain of Krisuna the unblemished in 
fame, the mother of the gods (Devamdid) having estublished her seat with 
great glory and renown caused to be created sufficient men.” 

The first and last words of the last line appear in the original to be 
uw and aifane : : which will give a less plausible turn to the sen- _ 
tence, . 

The third line of inscription. 15 is as follows: it has the initial, roark 
usual. i in native writings :-— — 


RIMS ACs wafsat seerast 7.<o 
> | 

ts WIHRIAD FRAACIUMOIE WR: | 

substituting S=q army, for @# (written w#) enemy, the meaning will be: : 
bly Destroying angel (Yama) of the kings of the earth who afe his ene- 

mies ; bestower of the fruit of desire on his saprotnnt ; lamp of the race of 

warriors, shining forth in the field of battle......... 

* The sense here broken off, leads gens into the next verses, 

7 Nos, 16 and 17, making the pester apply to Sa’apu’La :— 
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“Lo! the illustrious Sa'apu’na whose fame is of the highest rank, the 
crest-ornament of champions ;—the beloved of the fair sex,—resembling 
the god of love,—ence possessed the earth (reigned). 
When this prince Sa’nnvu’ta casts a fear inspiring scowl on his enemies— 
then of his angry son Ananra Varma the giver of endless pleasure, whose 
great tremulous red eye manifestly annihilates the allies of his foes,— 


shower down upon thema cloud of arrows from this powerful bow of 
horn drawn up to his ear.” . 


We now pass to two inscriptions of a totally differewt kind, litho- 
graphed carefully as No. 2 and No? 3 of Pl. XXXV. 

They are situated, as far as I can make out from the Persian labels, 
in two different caves. They are rudely cut; and from the appearance 
of the ink-impressions which are more blotched, than for distinctness 
eake I have represented in the lithograph, they must be much more 
worn with age than any of the other inscriptions, which seem still to 
retain much of their original sharpness of sculpture. » 

It was evident at first sight that these two inscriptions were in the 
l4t character: further examination also taught me that with excep- 
tion of the initial word, the two were identical letter for letter, though 
differently arranged in lines ! This was a most fortunate discovery, as 
the indistinctness of several letters in No. 2, could thus be remedied 
without hesitation from the text of No. 3. 


Taking it for granted that the language of such an inscription, from 


its situation in the very heart of Magadha, would prove to be the 
Mégadht,"I hastened with eager cuyiosity to write it out fair and to 
spell its contents ; which I think will be allowed to be of higher impor- 
tance than any yet described, and” mtost probably expressive of the 
first appropriation, if not formation of the Gaya caves. Taking the 
first of the two as a sample of both, I thus divide the words :— 
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The only variation in the second inscription, as I have said, is in 
the first word; which instead of & vee tr “Vapiyake kubha, ia here 
A [of + Gopika kubhd. In these evidently the word kubsAd isa 


: 5 noun accompanied by a different adjective in each case ; and allow- 
~ * jug it to be the vernacilar rendering of the Sanskrit WI gu/d, or nM: 
, 4 garbhah, a caye, for which we have every sanction in the Déthi inscrip- 


¥. tion, we may understand the two terms as fafyar av: viprikd garbha, 
ei =—litthe* brahmani maiden’s cave,’ and Tra mH: gopika garbha, the * milk- 
“> ~~ maid’s cave.’ Even should the transition from g to k be objected to, 


the same meaning may be elicited by rendering kubha as Gm kumbha, 
a hollow sounding vessel of pottery, which the cave in some measure 
~resembles. « 

Dasalathené devinampiyend, <wxraa <araji faaa, ‘ by DasaratuHa 
the beloved of the gods,’— 

Anowtaliyam abhisitend, eran afafama, ‘immediately upon his 
receiving regal anointment.” These words are so regularly formed 
that there can be no hesitation in understanding them to refer to the 
act of.a prince of the name of Dasararaa, in the beginning of his 
- reign; but it will be remarked with surprize that the title of raja is 
-_ omitted, and the epithet ‘ beloved of the gods’ already familiar to us, 
stands: alone ; Aas is also frequently the case on the pillar monuments. 

The name of DasaraTua is well known to the reader of Indian le- 
gends asa celebrated king of Ayodhya, the father of the great Rama ; 
but this person belongs rather to the mythological period than to the 
limits of sober history; and further, the conspicuous position he 
occupies: in a tale of brahmanical orthodoxy would at once exclude 
him from any possible connection with our Gaya monument. Look- 
ing, however, into the Magadha catalogue we find a raja also named 
» Dasagaroa next but one below Duanma AsoKa, the great champion 
of the Buddhist faith ; he is not mentioned in Wrirorn’s list, nor i ‘ia 
that given by Top; but the authorities congulted by both HAMILTON 
| and Wrrsow (the Bidgavat Purdna ?) include his name. 
SPs puposely referred to the passage in the Bhdgavat Purana, 
st, because it now becomes an interesting point to 
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whom Sanoata, (will be) the famous son ; then from him will be born Saut- 
suka, and his son will be Sosa Serama, &c."’ 


On this passage the commentator, Sri’ Duara Goshwamy remarks = 


Wai Gaar cuca: womfehaassraqsae: +7 uy Jalen wate 
Sut WH Gar: i a J 

“Of these the fifth was DAsARATHA according to Para‘’sara-and stunt, 
who ought “to be here introduced (before SANGATA): with him there are 10 
princes of the Mawrya line, aud they reigned 137 years."’ (By a mistake io the 
printed copy the numbers are made 17 and 130.) © 


Parasanra’s catalogue (which © have not been able to consult) is 
doubtless the most correct of the two: and the fifth name is justly in- 
serted for this most fortunate discovery of a recorded gift by him to 
Buddhist ascetics, in the very vicinity of the capital of the Magadha 

_kingdom,—in the very character and language lately proved to have 
been used by Asoxa’s contemporary in C eyion—and by AGaTHocLes 
in Bactria at the same epoch—leaves no doubt of the existence and 
identity of our DasanatHa. We must consequently hail his restoration 
as another important point fixed in the obscure history of that interest- 
ing period—another proof of the great utility of studying these indeli- 
ble and undeniable records of antiquity. We have already gained 
‘several links of the Magadha dynasty of the Maurya line through 
the _coins of this Pali type we have Virra Deva, three of the Mirras 
(which. we may conjecturally place among the Ashtimitra (or eight 
Mitras) of Tov’s catalogue—) and Buacavata. To these we now 

add fron the cave inscription Dasarnatna, while from the concurrent 
| testimony of Brahmans, and Buddhists, and Greeks, we have CHANDRa- 
urta, ASoKA, &c. established beyond dispute. I have little doubt that 
the sketch will soon be filled up, and that the historical prophecies of the 

‘Puranas will still be found to contain some trust- -worthy information. 

The next three words I would read ddivikemhi_(for ddivikamehi) 
bhadontehi vdsanisidydye—in Sanskrit wfe fame: waat: a4 fod, ‘ for 
the preparation | of a hermitage by the most devoted "Badlghiet aseaticn 
(Bhadantas). The remainder nisitha échandama dliyam is rather n more 
‘removed from the Sanskrit idiom, but there can be little . Asott Shae ‘it 

esents. awifaa: Saar Sree: (made neuter as Sreq in "ali), 
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To comment further on this highly curious announcement will be 
premature until we have benefited by the examinations now in pro- 
gress on the west of India, of the inscriptions in similar characters on 
| the caves or Carli, Keneri, Adjanta; &c. It will probably be found 
< that most of them belong tp the same period, and some may yet 
“a furnish a clue to their actual date, which is still a matter of obscurity. 

The insulated fragments in plates XXXV.-VI. will nuét detain us 
long. ‘None of them are in the mox* ancient character, or we might 
have looked for the usual donations !—On the contrary they seem to 


~ designate the names of places of attention, the Buddhist sacred tree, 
or of Hindu images subsequently introduccd. They are in every gra- 
. ; dation of alphabet from No. 2 of Allahabad to the modern Devanagari. 


; It will be best to take them according to their numbers. 
Short Inscriptions from the Ndgdrjunf cave. 

No. 4, (the second alphabet.) fazwereaatfw, ‘the renown of Vi- 
@TASAVASAH —probably the name of some rich contributor. 

No. 5, is illegible, except the last two letters, a1@. 

No. 6, in a modern character, say of the sixth century: the same 
as was found on one of the Manikyala coins of Srf Yag... 
era aaara= suafa fasae. ‘The irresistible and auspicious 
YOGANANDA reverently salutes Sippaeswara.’ The want of the 
anuswora or sign of the accusative case to Ananda or Siddheswara 
leave it ambiguous which is the saluting and which the saluted party! 

No. 7. Max ara... Sri Karmamdrga Yogt.. a name, but in- 
orrectly written (Jogi), and in quite a modern type. 
“~No. 8. The same remarks apply to this which reads Saarcare. 
~"Nos.9, 10. Illegible and in a rude style of writing which I have 
only met with on one c:her monument, the trident of Barahst,—see 
plate » IX, of vol. V. 

No. ll. arqesre ? Karmachandila, in very large and plain chims 
racters, ‘probably « a name, 

No. 12. a¥retsic, Mahdtrinasdra, the great plantain, or sdr tree. 

No. nh aay () * The illuetiiots tiger of battle,’ a name. 

No. an ‘Oh! formidable, dread, Siva.’ 

a nig iekiraere ‘The beggars’ cayern, or difficult road ''— - 
probably” the 1 name of one of the caves. 


No. 16. a ‘The root of the fig-tree (or of knowledge)’ ? 
This for te Bee fines in other ha us in Nos. 1s 
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Nos. 19 and 20. s§manrearc Alesha kdntéra, a title of similar pur- 7 


port to daridra kéntdra, ‘ the cave of affliction.” ~ 7 
Fragments of Inscription from Cashmir. . 

No. 22, is a fragment of the only inscription Mr. G. T. Vaoun / 

was able to meet with in his recent tour to Cashmir. It is quite , 


illegible, though perhaps it may be asserted to be Sanskrit. It is. ; 
hardly worth recording what the pandits of the valley _ pretended to : 
make of it, (mipadu dabha 24,) as they were certainly wrong in’ every 
letter! It was found on a small , Buddha stone, five fétt high; and 
is therefore most probably a portion of the usual sentence on such * 
objects. 
No. 23, is copied from the impression of a fine sulimani or calce- 
donic agate seal, discovered in the vicinity of Ujain and presented to 
me by Lieutenant E. Conoury 6th Cay. I have inserted it here on 
account of the close resemblance of its character to that of No. 4, 4 
(plate XXXV.) “It is also very like the elongated style of the Sau- 
rashtra coin legends lately deciphered, The reading is Frafeuew 
* (the seal) of Sri Vari Kuuppa’—a name unknown in Hindu nomen- 
clature. It is rather uncertain whether the second letter be not open 
at bottom, in which case it will read Bhati. 
/ 
vi 





e; 


Inscription on the Jetty at ‘Singapur, Pil, XXXVII. 
_ Numerous have been the inquiries about this inscription—humerous 
have been the attempts to procure a copy of it, from some of the 
‘constant visitors to the, Straits for amusement or the benefit of their * 
health. By some I ~was assured that the letters were evidently Euro- Fs 
pean and the sanceintinn merely a Dufch*record. Others insisted that i 
the character was precisely that of the DelAi pillar, or that of 
a Tibet. While the last friend, Lieutenant C. Mackenziz, who kindly _ 7. 
=e undertook the commission, gave it up in despair at its very decayed 
— state which seeme utterly beyond the power of the antiquarian 5 and 
7.9 in this he was quite right. Nevertheless a few letters still remain, | 
peaees to aid in determining at least the type and the language, and a 
therefore the learned will be glad to learn that Dr. WILLIAM Brann, 
of f He} M.S. W Wolf, has at length conquered all the discouraging diffi ; 
nt. culties of the task, and has efabled me now to present a very accurate — 
; e 2 of all Bee remains any way perceptible on is surface of the 
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sion of the Buddhist faith to that remarkable point of the Malay Pen- 
insula. 1 cannot venture to put together any connected sentences or 
even words, but some of the letters, the g, J, A, p.s, y, &c. can be 
readily recognized ; as well as many of the vowel marks. 





“On a tongue of land forming the términation of the right bank of 
the river at Singapore, now called Artillery Point, stands a stone or 
rock of coarse red sandstone, about ten feet high, from two to five 
feet thick, affd about nine or ten feet in length, somewhat wedge- 
shaped with weather-worn cells. "The face sloping to the south-east 
at an angle of 76° has been smoothed down in the form ofan irregular 
square, presenting a space of about thirty-two square feet, having a 
raised edge all around. - 

On this surface an inscription has originally been cut of about fifty 
lines, but the characters are so obliterated by the weather, that the 
greater part of them are illegible. Still there are many left -which are 
plain enough, more particularly those at the lower right hand corner, 
where the raised edge of the stone has in some measure protected them. : 

Having frequently made pilgrimages to this rock, and as often 
regretted that its present weather-worn condition hid from us a 
tale, of ‘‘ the days of other years,” J determined if it were possible, 
to save a few letters, could they be satisfactorily made out, to tell 
us something however small, of the language or the people who 
inscribed it, and hence eke out our limited and obscure knowledge of 
the Malayan peninsula. ES 

These considerations however strong, were very apt to give way, 
when it was almost universatly"known, that many had attempted to 
decipher the writing in question, and had failed to make any thing 
of it, among whom was, one of great eminence and perseverance, the 
late Sir S. Rarruzs. Coufage was nevertheless taken, and with the 
assistance of a clever native writer, to work we went, and the follow- 
ing method was adwpted to insure correctness. 

. A learned friend of mine suggested, that well made and soft dough, 
; ought to be tried, for even school-boys used it for taking impressions 
_ from seals: it was tried accordingly and found to answer well, and 
when the impression of one character was taken and copied, the letter 
itself in the stone was painted exactly over with white lead, as far as 
the eye could make it out, when the character was copied a second 
time, and ) 


~ 






bid the two agreed, it was considered as nearly correct as_ 
nd although this was done to all the characters, it was more 
attended to in the more obscure ones, for the letters 
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marked in. the facsimile with more strength, could readily be copied 
by theeye.. ; 
There i Is another thing: worthy of being noticed, which is, that rt 
few days’ work, we discovered that when the sun was descending in 
west, a palpable shadow was thrown, into the letter, from which 
great assistance was derived, no doubtful lettor has been admitted in 
the facsimilé sent for your supervision, and it may be fairly doubted 
whether you will ever geta better or more honest copy. 

As to the character in which the inscription is writt®n, kins 
from a very limited knowledge of the subject, my opinion the very 
first. day, was, that it is in thé aucient Ceylonese, or Pali; but as you 
have | lately, with great perseverance and deserved success, made plain 
inscriptions hitherto perfectly a dead letter, I have great hopes. you will 
be able. to make something out of this celebrated stone of Singapore, 

_Imay as well mention that tradition among the Malays, pomt to 
Telinga and Cey/omas its origin, which may be seen more at ile 
‘Lexpen’ s Malayan Annals. 
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-T have read article II. of the 66th No. of your Journal with great 

interest. With regard to the language in which the religion of Sa‘KYA, 

owas piedbhed and spread among the, people,’ I perceive nothing 

apposed to my own hd iene inv this" fact that that language: was the 
vernacular 
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distinction between the means employed by their philosophers to 
establish the principles of this religion, and the means employed by 
. their missionaries to propagate the religion itself. * 

Jornvitte had argued that Buddhism was an original creed, older 
than Brahmanism, because, of the grossness of its leading tenets 
which savour so much of * flat atheism.’ - 

‘I answered that Buddhism was an innovation on the existing 
creed, and that all the peculiarities of the religion of Sa’xva could be 
best and only explained by adverjence to shameful prior abuse of the 
religious sanction, whence arose the characteristic Bauddha aversion to 
gods and priests, and that enthusiastic self-reliance taught by Bud- 
dhism in express opposition to the servile extant reference of all 
things to heavenly and earthly mediation. Jonsgs, again, had argued 
that the Buddhists used only the Prakrit because the books of Ceylon 
and Ava, (the only ones then forthcoming*,) were solely in that lan- 
guage or dialect. I answered by producing a wholé library of San- 
skrit works in which the principles of Buddhism are more fully ex- 
poundéd than in all the legendary tomes of Ceylon and Ava; I an- 
swered, further, by pointing to the abstruse philosophy of Buddhism, to 
the admitted pre-eminence, as scholars, of its expounders; and to their 
location in the most central and literary part of India (Behar and Oude). 
With the Sanskrit at command ; I asked and ask again, why men so 
placed and gifted, and having to defend their principles in the schools 
against ripe scholars from all parts of India (for those were days of 
high debate and of perpetual formal disputation in palaces apd in clois- 
ters) should be supposed to have resorted to a limited ghd feebler 
organ when they had the universal and more powerful one equally 
available ? The presumption that they did not thus postpone Sanskrit 
to Prakrit is, in my judgment, worth a score of any inferences deduce- 
able from monumental slabs, backed as this presumption is by the 
Sanskrit records of Buddhism discovered here. Those records came 
direct from the proximate head-quarters gf Buddhism. And, if the 
principles of this creed were not expounded and systematised in the 

-echools of India in Sanskrit, what are we to make of the Nepdlese ori- 
-ginals and of the avowed Tibetan translations? In my judgment the 
and character of these works settle the question that the philo- 
—_ rch of Buddhism | used Sanskrit and Sanskrit only, to ex- 
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principles without which the vulgar creed would be (for us), mere lea- 
ther and pruneHa! Nor is this opinion in the least opposed to your 
notion (mine too} that the practical system of belief, deduced from those. 
principles, was spread amoung the people of the spot as well as prt pe- 
gated to remoter spots by means of the vernacular. 

“Its admitted that Buddhism was long taught in Ceylon without the 
aid of books: and that the first book reached that island nearly 300 
years after the introduction of the creed. 

Here is a distinct admission of what I long since inferred from the 
general character of the religion of Sa’xya in that island, viz. the pro- 
tracted total want, and ultimate imperfect supply, of those standard 
written authorities of the sect which regulated belief and practice in 
Magadha, Kosala and Rédjagriha,—in a word, in the Metropolis of 
Buddhism. From this metropolis the authorities in question were 
transferred directly and immediately to the proximate hills of Nepdi, 
where and where only, I believe, they are now to be found. Jf not 
translations, the books of Ceylon have all the appearance of being 
rit llectanea, legendary hearsays, and looze comments on received 
‘texts—all which would naturally be written in the vulgar tongue™ 
To these, however, we must add some very important historical annals, 
detailing the spread and diffusion of Buddhism. Similar annals are 

yet found in Tibet, but, as far as I know not in repay for er rea~ 
son it is difficult to divine. 

But these annals, however valuable to us, for historical us¢s, Are — 
not the griginal written standard of faith ; and until 1 see the” 
Prajna Péramita and the nine Dharmast produced from Ceylon, I must 
continue of the opinion that the Buddhists of that island drew their J 
faith from secondary, not primary sources ; and that whilst the for- 
mer were in Ceylon as elsewhere, vernacular; the latter were in Ma-— 
al gadha and Kosala, as they are still in Nepdi, classical or Sanskrit ! 

i *> Certainly Buddhism, considered in the practical view of a religious — 
baxs system, ‘always appealed *to the common sense atid interest of” the 
. L< ‘many, qnscribing its most sacred texts (Sanskrit and Prakrit) on tem- 
th ple vee ent on’ pillars; sei in market, nignsees and cross: arsed 


ae, eats) hrgh < written. tn the vulgar tongue. are common sin Nepdls 0 pet geal 
t text with a vernacular running Peel pak auace: 

a tede one of the 9, viz., the Lallita ‘Vistara; but M. Bury 
(le a i a miserably cro genio Now, | eo ftom 
a fault! tl of ela ee aa Rae ts | 
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This material fact (so opposite to the genius of Brahmanism), r 
long since called attention to; and thence argued that:the inscriptions” 
on the lats would be probably found to be scriptural texts ! 

The. ‘tendency of your researches to prove that the elaborate forms 
of the Deva Nagari were constructed from simpler elements, more or 
less appropriated to the popular Bh&shas, is very curious ; and seems 
to strengthen the opinion of those who hold Hindi to be indigenous, 
older than Sanskrit in India, and not (as CoLesrooxke supposed) de- 
duced from Sanskiit. If Buddhismeused these primitive letters before 
the Deva Nagari existed, the date of this creed would seem to be thrown 
back to a remote gra, or, the Sanskrit letters and language must — 
comparatively recent. " 

I can trace something very like Buddhism into far ages and realms ; 
but Iam sure that that Buddhism which has come down to us in the” 

, ‘Sanskrit, Pali and Tibetan books of the sect, and which only therefore 
we do. or can know, is neither old nor exotic. That Buddhism (the 
doctrines of the so called seventh Buddha) arose in the middle of India 
in comparatively recent times, and expressly out of those prior abo- - 
minations, which had long held the people of India in cruel vassalage™ 
to a bloated priesthood. ' 

The race of Sdka, or progenitors of Sdkya Sinha (by the way, the » 
Sinha proves that the princely style was given to him until he assum- ~ 
ed the ascetic habit) may have been Scythians or Northmen, in one + 
sense; and so probably were the Brahmans in that same sense, viz. 

with reference to their original seat. (Brachmanes nom gentis: | 
diffusissime, cujus maxima pars, in montibus degit; reliqui circa’” 

_ Gangem.) _— 
_ Rae ‘purpose and object were to search backwards to the origi- 
al hive of nations, one might, as in consistency one should, draw 

Bahan acs Buddhism, Vya‘sa and Sa’xya, from Tartary. All I~ 

say is, that quoad the known and recorded man and thing—Sa’xya 

Sinwa and. his tenets—they are indisputably Jndian and recent*®. , 

T.incline to- the opinion that Hindi may be older in India than 

Sanskrit. aud independent, originally, of eed But were this so, 





and were it also true that the Buddhists! used the best dialect of 
Hindi (1 debe is Saturated with Sariskrit, whatever its primal 
in ependence) admissions y would rather strengthen than weaken 

ee ae against. the: exotic. origin of Buddhismt.... 
in to" ul eee ne tages ‘of the whole seven rag ey 
xf “to be Brabmanic etciya t What ig the an- ' 
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ee dningunbed Wossow has too easily followed the continental Eu- 
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According to this hypothesis, Hindi is not less, but more, Indian 
than Sanskrit ; and, 4 fortiori, so is the religion assumed to have com- 
mitted its records to Hindi. 

But, in very truth, the extant records of Buddhism, whether San- 
ékrit or Pr&krit, exhibit both languages in a high state of refinement; 
and though one or both tongues came originally from Tartary, they 
réceived that refinement in India, where, certainly, what we know as 
Baddhism, (by means of these records) had its origin, long after 
Brahmanism had flourished there wh all its mischievous might. 

P. S. You will, 1 hope, excuse my having adverted to some other 
controverted topics besides that which your paper immediately sug- 
gested. These questions are, a good deal, linked together: for 
instance, if Buddhism furnishes® interaul evidence throughout | its 
most authentic records that it is the express antithesis of Brahmanism, 
its posteriority of date to the latter is decided, as well as its jealousy 
wf priestly pretensions. Nec clericis infinita aut Jibera potestas, 18 a 
deduction which only very precise and weighty evidence will suffice 
to set aside: I have seen none such yet from Ceylon or from Ava. 
And be it observed I here advert to authentic scriptural tenets, and 
mot to popular corruptions resulting from the facile confusion of the 
ascetic with the clerical profession. 


Notre. We are by no means prepared to enter into a controversy 
“on a subjgct on which we profess but a slight and accidehtal acd uaint- 
ance: nor will we arrogate.to ourselves the distinction of having 
entered the lists already oe¢upied by such champions as Mr. Hone- 
son and Mr. Turnour, who have both very strong arguments to 
bring forward, in sup or of their opposite views. As far as the 
Dharmalipi could be take vidence the vernacularists had the 
right to it; but on the other and there can be no doubt, as Mr. 
~Hoveson says, that all scholastic disputation with the existing Brah- 
-manical schools which Sajxyra personally visited und overcame, must 
have been conducted in tha classical language. The only question is, 











SGka vansa with the classical Sacw or Scythians, 
a with Samanism. The Tartars of our day avow that they got all 
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gladly avail ourselves of an extract or two :—Mr. Turnour, alluding 
to the notice of the life of Sa’xya from the Tibetan authorities by 
Mr. Csoma in the As. Res. Vol: XX. writes—"* The Tibetan life is ap- 
parently a very meagre performance, containing scarcely any thing 
Valuable in the department of history ; whereas had the materials whence 
‘ it was taken been genuine, the translator would have been abie to 
‘bring forward and illustrate much valuable information on the pil- 
‘grimages and the acts of Sa’Kya in various parts of India during the 

45 years he%was Buddha. Even the superstitious facts recorded are 

much more absurd than they are represented i in the Pitakattayan. Thus 

the dream of Miyk Devi of having been rubbed by a Chhadanta 
elephant, during her pregnancy,—is converted intoa matter of fact, of 
Saxya, ‘in the form ofan elephant having entered by the right side 

into the womb or cavity of the bddy of Mayé Devi! ‘ Chhadanta’ 

is taken literally as a sir-tusked elephant, whereas by our books Chfa- 

danta is the name of a lake beyond the Himdlayaanountains where 

‘the elephants ‘are of a superior breed. It is mentioned twice in the 

Mahdwanso (Chaps. 5 and’ 22).” 

Tf the rationality of a story be a fair test of its genuineness, which 

“few will deny, the Pdif record will here bear away the palm :—but 

jt is much to be regretted that we have not a complete translation of 

the Sanskrit and of the Ceylonese “‘ life” to place side by side. Itis 
impossible that instruction should not be gained by such an impar- 

tial examination™. But to return to the subject under discussion ; my 

friend Mr. ‘Csoma writes from Tifalya in the Purniya distriet :— 


ate! As an example of the informatioy already obtained from Mr, Csoma’s trans- 
lated sketch, we may adduce the origin of the custom seemingly so universal 
a) among the Buddhists of preserving pictorial or sculptured representations of the 
facts of his life.—After his death the priests and minister at Rdajagriha are afraid 
_of telling the king AsaTa SATRU thereof lest he should faint from the slick, 
and it is suggested by Mana’ KASHYAPA by way of breaking the intelligence to 
him, that the Mahémantra or chief priest should ‘‘ go speedily into the kivg's 
“garden, ‘and cause to be represented in painting, how Caompanpas (Bhagavan) 
was in Tushitd > bow in the shape of an elephant he entered his mother’s womb : 
how at the foot of the holy fig-tree he attained supreme perfection; how at Va- 
‘: rénasi he turned the wheel of the law of pa (taught his doctrines :)— 
a how he at Sravasfi displayed great miracles i ow at the city. of Ghachen. he 
-* DENSA TS ° m the  Traya Strinsha heaven, Ww ther he had gone to instruct his 
t—an cee Se how baving accomplished his acts in ‘civilizing and inatruct- 
rn his doctrine at several places, he went to his last repose in the city of 
isha in “Assam.” Now whether the book in_ question owas written sooner or 
it | how we may successfully 


fi depicted in, the vee drawings. of Adjanta, perchance, or ‘the sculp- 
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‘““ In reference to your and Mr. Turnnoun’s opinion that the origi« 
nal records of the Buddhists in ancient India, were written in the 
Miugadié dialect? I beg leave to add in support of it, that in the index 
or register (x »X7H4) dkar-chhag) of the Kahgyur, it is stated that 


the Sifras in general—i. ¢. all the works iy the Kahgyur except the 21 
volumes of the Sher-chhin and the 22 volumes of the rGyud Ss class, 


after the death of Su<xya, were first written in the Siadhu language 
and the Sher-chhin and rGyud in the Sanskrit: but part of the rGyud 
also in several other corrupt dialects. It is probable that in the 
seventh century and afterwards, the ancient Buddhistic religion was 
remodelled and generally written in Sanskrit, before the Tibetans 
commenced its introduction by translation into their own country.” 
This explanation, so simple and so authentic, ought to set the mat- 
ter at rest, and that in the manner that the advocates of either view 
should most desire, for it shews that both are right !—It is generally 
allowed that the Pd/i and the Zend are derivatives of nearly the same 
grade from the Sanskrit stock; and the modern dialect of Sinde as 
well as the Béadshd of upper and western India present more striking 
analogies to the Pdif, in the removal particularly of the r, and the mo- 
dification of the auxiliary verbs, than any of the dialects of Bengal, 
Behar, or Ceyion*. Plausible grounds for the existence of this western 
dialect in the heart of Magadha, and the preference given it in writings 


of the period, may be found in the origin of the ruling dynasty of 


that province, which had confessedly proceeded from the north-west, 
At any rate those of the Sdkya race, which had emigrated from 
Sinde to. Kapila vastu (somewhere in the Gangetic valley) may have 
preserved the idiom of this native provinc® and have caused it to prevail 
along with the religion which was promulgated through its means. 
We are by no means of opinion that the Hindf, Sindhf, or Pulf 
had an independent origin a ihe to the Sanskrit. . The more the first of 
these, which is the most modern form and the farthest removed from 
the clussical language, ts ,©xamined and analyzed; the more evident- 
ly is its modification and yorsaption from the ancient stock found 
to follow systematic rules, and to evince rather provincial dialectism 
(if T may use the word) than the mere engraftment of foreign words | 
upon a pre-existerit and written language. The aboriginal terms of 







toban’ of Bihilsa, with a full volu 48 of the life of Sua‘’x va in our hand. Similar 
paintings are common in Ava, an amusing, but rather apocryphal, series may 
be seen in Uru am's folio hi of Buddhism, 

* See the Rev. Dr. Miux's Onis ea eee Dee cgpnel/os PU FH 30} 


also Baotengor Ween '® remarks, Vol, I.page 8. 3 
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“Indian speech must be rather sought in the hills and in the peninsula ; 
in the plains and populous districts of the north the evidences of 
their existence are necessarily smothered by the predominance of the 
refined and durable languages of the court, of religion, and of the 
educated classes, A writer,in the Foreign Quarterly has lately been 
bold enough. to revive the theory of Sanskrit being merely a derivative 
from the Greek through the intervention of the Zend, and*subsequent 
to the Macedonian inyasion! The Agathocles’ coin ought to answer all 
such speculafions.. The Pali of that day along with its appropriate 
symbols is proved to have held the same precise derivative relation to 
the Sanskrit as it does now—for the records on which we argue are not 
modern, but of that very period. All we still want is to find some 
graven Brahmanical record of the same period to shew the character 
then in use for writing Sanskrit ; and to add ocular demonstration to 
the proofs afforded by the profound researches of philologists as to 
the genuine antiquity of the yenerable depository of*the Vedas.—Ebp. 


VI.— Geometric Tortoises, * Testudo Geometrica."’ By Lieut. T. Uurron, 
—— 37th Native Infantry. 


™ frica being as yet the only recorded habitat of the Geometric 


7? 


Tortoise, I have thought it advisable to make known the existence of 
these animals in the hilly tracts of Meywar, and the adjoining districts, 
where they are found in the high grassy janglas, skirting the base of 


the hills, and are by no means of rare occurrence, 


ft usually employed a few Bheels to seek for them, who thought 
themselves well paid with a ‘pint of brandy for a pair of Tortoises.’ 
Although not uncommon, they are nevertheless not easily procured, © 


owing to their color and appearance being so blended with the rocky 


nature of the ground, as to render it difficult distinguish them from 
surrounding objects ; added to which, they remain in concealment, 


oT he Bheels, however, are expert im-tra 
soils, and haying discovered a foot print ij the sand of a nullah,.or 
the dust of the grass plains, they generally \succeed in capturing th 
animal, by patiently following the traces it has left. ~ | 

{t is during the rainy Season that they we in the greatest activity 


and Wander about all day, feeding and coupling. At the approach of 


wy af) ie 


beneath shrubs or tufts of grass during the ain of the day. 
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the cold we ther they select a sheltered spot and conceal themselves 
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by thrusting their shell into some thick tuft of grass and bushes, the 
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better. to” protect them from the cold, remaining thus in a sort of | 


ing them through loose 
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lethargic inactivity (for they are not torpid), anti the hot season, at 
whichtime they only remain concealed during the heat of the day, 
eoming out about sunset to feed. 

oés I have several of these animals alive, I shall give an outline of 
their general habits in a. state of confinement. I haye at different 

times, procured seven of these creatures, three of which are females, 
and are ea8ily distinguished by their larger size. They were all 
turned loose iuto a large enclosure, and well supplied with water, and 
grass, both dried and green, and a heap of bushes and*grass to hide 
themselves in. 

Throughout the hot season, they remained all day in concealment, 
coming out a little before sunset, to feed on the grass, lucern, or 
cabbage leaves, which were thrown to them. As night approached 
they did not again retire, but, as if enjoying the coolness of the air; 
remained stationary until morning, when they withdrew to their re- 
treats before the sun rose. They did not wander about during the 
night, but remained as if asleep. 

At this season they were fond of plunging into water where they 
would often remain for half an hour at atime: this, too, generally 
had the effect of making them void their excrement, which appeared 
to be hard oblong masses of ill digested vegetable fibres, and along 
with it a small quantity of a white chalky substance. 

They drank a great quantity of water, which they took by thrusting 
in the head and swallowing it by draughts. As the rainy season set 
in, they. became more lively and were to be seen throughout the day 
wandering about in the rain, feeding freely and resting at intervals, 
and frequently performing the ritef of love. Often indced two or 
three males succeeded each other with little intermission, without 
appearing to inconvemence the female who lay quite still cropping the 
grass within her reacha The male mounts on the back of the female 
like other quadrupeds, placing hia fore legs on the top of the carapace 
while his hind legs rest 4n the ground. They remain engaged from 
ten minutes to a quarter of an hour, the male uttering, at ‘intervals a 
groaning sound. They . not however; attached after the operation, 
asis said to be the case, but the desire of the male being appeased, he 

retires to rest and feed. Daring the whole period of the rains the 
females continued to it the males freely, #4 from the latter r end 
_of June until the middle of October, being: nearly four oe eee 
they became less familiar And drew off from — ss 
«(Qn the 11th November) 1535, one | of tas fam 
Sad a pit to receive her ¢ » which, she p 
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coarse tall grass, she began to moisten the earth with water which 
she produced from the anus, and then with the strong horny toes of 
her hind feet, proceeded to scrape away the mud she ‘had made. She 
used her hind feet alternately, and as she proceeded the water con- 
tinued to be supplied drop by drop, so as to render the earth a thick 
muddy consistency and seaey, to be scraped out of the piv! she was 
sinking. : 

' In about two hours she had succeeded in making a hole six inches 
in depth and four inches in diameter. In this she immediately de- 
posited her eggs, four in number, filling up the hole agaiti with the 
mud she had previously scraped out, and then treading it well in and 
stamping on it with her hind feet alternately, until it was filled to the 
surface, when she beat it down with the whole weight of her body, 
raising herself behind as high as she could stretch her legs and then 
suddenly withdrawing them, allowing herself to drop heavily on the 
earth, by which means it was speedily beaten flat, afid so smooth and 
natural did it appear that had I not detected her in the performance 
of her task I should certainly never have noticed the spot where her 
eggs were deposited. She did not immediately leave the place after 
fiuishing her work, but remained inactive, as if recovering from her 
fatigues. 

In about four hours she had dug the hole, deposited her eggs, 
Teplaced the earth, and retired to feed. 

The length of time required to bring the eggs to iahtdstey! cannot 
be aiderhatied’ however, as the males continued to have free inter- 
‘course with her during the whole period of the rains, which as I have 
alrea dy ‘s stated, was from the latter end of June, to the middle of 


= ery 


“Octo yer; therefore she may have conceived any time during that 
“peri od.) ili WI + 
othe | female considerably exceeds the male in size and can moreover 
“be distinguished by the flatness of the under shell, whereas the male 
‘has that part very ‘concave, and indeed Without this formation he 
“wou Id be unable to couple with the female from the convex form of 
Oe ace TOFS Pescliecs 
t e constituted | however, the concavity of his under shell, 
ss yon ads “to the’ “conve exity of the upper shell or carapace of the 
e. ‘The téned: ford “of the ‘plastron of the female, may 
efor ‘the’ iP a he giving a | Breater aieene AACE: zor. 
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remained . altogether motionless, refusing to feed. They made no 
attempt to burrow in the ground, as the Greek Tortoise /(Testuda 
Greca) is said to do, but thrust themselves in among the coarse grass 
which was heaped up in a corner of their enclosure. Until the 9th 
February 1834 they remained in a state of lazy, listless repose, 
having never stirred from the spot they had chosen full two months 
before. Thty were not however ina state of torpidity, but merely 
lying inactive as if they thought it too much trouble to move. When 
taken up they partially put forth fhe head to ascertain the’ cause of 
their being disturbed, but even if placed full in the sun’s rays and 
left so all day, they never made the slightest attempt to move from 
the spot; as if they felt instinctively that the season in which their 
services were mtended to be of use in the general economy of nature 
had not yet arrived. = 
The 9th, 10th and llth days of February being cloudy with a few 
showers of rain, *the Tortoises came forth and took some lucern, and 
drank plentifully of water. They did not continue to come out, but 
relapsed imto their former repose, nor did they venture forth again in 
the evening until the hot season had commenced, or about the middle 
of April. The winter of 1834 proved much milder than that of the 
preceding year, and the Tortoises in consequence continued to come 
forth for their supply of food,—but instead of doing so in the evening) 
as in the hot weather, they chose the middle of the day, remaining out 
for two. or three hours basking in the sun, and retiring again to con- 
cealment in the afternoon. Sometimes the males did not come forth 
for a day or two, but the females were to be seen every day placing 
themselves close to the white walls of their enclosure, as if con- 
scious that the rays of the sun would be thrown from it upon them. 
The marking of the shells is the same in both sexes, and they are 
only to be distinguished by the difference in size and structure already 
mentioned, and in the unequal length of tail, that of the male being 
about twice the length of a female, the latter indeed pease sities 
almost none. 
In different adistauaies the yellow: rays vary much in’ scvorg- te 
some having them broad, others narrow.’ 
- Both :have the same number of scutella on the carapace whidté 
ts_of thirteen picces on the disc and pease ge are at : 
while the plastron or under shell contains fourteen pieces. = 
Lhe length of shell in the'f tis 10 inches, that of the siete seis? 
8 to £} inches; if meas ly over the carapace the’ 
length of the female is 13 inches and’ ls hides et 11} to 12 inches? 
The scutella are black with yellow ase ese from a yellow square 
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in the centre of each ; each scutellum is also deeply striated. or groved 

concentrically, and has a squarish form at the base. | rade 
The fore legs are well protected with strong nails or horny tuber- 

cles studded all over them, and the feet are all armed with solid 

nails, ® on the fore feet and,4 on those behind. The skin is greyish 

black and the studs yellowish. | 
In July 1834, one female weighed 54 Ibs. e 

=— ditto ditto, ...... 54 Ibs. 
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du Maley yg noes bot seeeeeeeee 25 Ibs. | @ slight difference in > 
ODE Ce Cor ee 23 lbs. size in the males. 
Hattetee wisiestat. eta) @: dba, 





. The sexual organs of both are situated in the anus, the male having 
the power of exserting his, which is of large size. | 
The eggs of the Geometric Tortoise are pure white, of an obldiog 
oval form, the ends being of equal size, and not smafler at one extre- 
mity as in the eggs of birds. i 
|The shell is thin, and one inch and 8 lines in length and 4 inches 
in lateral girth. ‘Those deposited in the earth as above mentioned 
were allowed to remain in the hope of seeing them hatch, but in the 
warmth of April 1835 somebody or something stole them and disap- 
Bernas me. 

As they increase in age, they lose the beautiful radiated appearance 
of the shell, and indeed it frequently peels off in scales even when 
they are in their prime. 

I have an old male which has lost the yellow rays or rather which 
has lost the whole of the oufer coating of the shell and is now of a 
dirty yellowish colour, the carapace being cracked and divided so irre- 
gularly, as to render it somewhut difficult to recognise the true divi- 
sions of the scutella. One of the females has also lost the outer coat- 
ing of one or two scales, while in other respects she is quite perfect, 

_ These animals when handled, will generally either from fear or as 
a means of defence, squirt out a quantity of water in a satan strong 
from the anus. 

_ I have read that the combate.of the males may be heard at some 
distanee, from. the noise they produce in butting against each other. 
‘Was never the case with the Geometric Tortoises, although mine 











| hud Seqeoet fights,—but these instead of butting, consisted merely in 


ils o of strength, one male confronting another, with the head and 
Slip rag ye the shell, and the hind feet planted firmly on the 
ietatt poe SHOYEDD egainst. each other until one or 
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both became fatigued. This was done chiefly when they wanted to 
pass each other in any narrow space, and sometimes if the one could 
succeed in placing his shell a little beneath the other, he tilted him 
over on his back, from whence he had great difficulty in recovering 
himself, and I have frequently found then sprawling thus, making des- 
perate efforts with head and feet; to throw themselves back to their 
natural position, which they were unable to effect unlees the cround 
chanced to be very uneven, so as to assist them. - 

In this kind of warfare the fernales also frequently indulged, and 
from their superior size and strength generally accomplished their 
wishes. 

In farther illustration of the acknowledged strength of the shell in 
this tribe, I may mention that a party of officers on a shooting excur- 
sion, perceived some creature crawling among the high jangal grass, 
and not seeing distinctly what it was, fired a ball at a venture, which 
took effect on the front of the carapace, merely making a dent by 
chipping off the outer coating and causing no farther injury. This 
was the female which produced the eggs already mentioned. 

[have an old work on Natural History, but by whom written I can- 
not ascertain, as the title pages are torn out, in which it is stated, on 
the subject of Land Tortoises, ‘‘ that even the act of procreation, which 
among the animals is performed in a very few minutes, is with them 
the business of days. About a month after their enlargement from a 
torpid state, they prepare to transmit their posterity ; and both con- 
tinue joined for near a month, together.” 

- .. Whether this be really the case with some species of Land Tortoise 
or not, I cannot presume to say, but as regards the Geometric Tortoise 
it is decidedly erroneous, these animals passing about a quarter of an 
hour in conjunction, when, as I have stated, the male having appeased 
his desire, dismounts and retires. They return to the females how- 
ever, several times during the course of the day, and continued to do 
so throughout the rainy sqason.__ Although they rhount several times 
during the day, the female does not admit them each time. 

In No. 29 of Loupon’s Magazine of Natural History, at page 652, 
there occurs the following pogsage, ‘‘ Wut mentions it as reported 
of the Land Tortoise, that it is occupied one month in completing one 
féte d'amour; and this leads the to mention that I was ‘more than 
once informed in Jamaica | : i 
‘coupled during the period of 
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_Now as I have already shown that this habit does not hold good 


. with all the Species, I venture to ask, to what species of Land Tortoise 
: do the foregoing quotations apply, and on whose authority is the as- 
sertion ? 


“With regard to the turtles it is likely enough to be the case, and 5 
believe ao fact is well authenticated, not only with regard to Sein 
remaining coupled several days, but also that the male embraces the 
female with such strength, that she cannot shake him off. The old 
pork, above fnentioned, says, the fea turtles, ‘* couple in March and 
remain united till May.” !! 

In the water it would matter little, as they would not lose the 
power of locomotion,—but with the land tribe it is widely different, as 
the male when mounted, is at the full stretch of his hind legs, and 
could not walk with the female, for even if she move ever go little 
during the time of connection, he has great difficulty in maintaining 
his position, and is often fairly rolled over on his back. As to their 
lying still for a month with a fine green vegetation springing up all 
round them after having fasted for some months,—it is I think rather 
unquestionable. TanTAuus himself was not in a worse predicament ! ! 

‘There i is still another character assigned to the land tribe which in 
the present species does not hold good; viz. in Srarx«’s Elements of 
Natural History, it is stated that the females are to be distinguished 
from the ‘males by their under shell or plastron being convex, while in 
‘the latter it is concave. 

In the’Geometric Tortoise the plastron of the female i is * flat, —that 
of the male concave. 

ere the plastron convex, «tire animal could not rest quietly ¢ on a 
plane surface, but would pitch, “‘ fore and aft,” like a ship in a heavy 
‘sea, or at all events she would be obliged to rest with one end of the 
‘shell tilted into the air. 

- I may perhaps be censured for laying so much stress on such trifling 

“errors, but as it is alone by true descriptions of the habits, manners, 
eitiy’ dnatruction of created beings, that We can ever hope in some 
measure to to ‘comprehend their uses, and the designs and purpose of 
our Creator in forming them ;—I hold the man to be inexcusable who 
“would perpetrate an error however trifling it may seem to. be ; for if 
‘the description i b britantn it is consequently untrue, and the great 


“object 'o scienti research is thereby defeated. . _: 
Stare thets (to me) sceming errors, may not be such,.as : 











‘regards some species, yet taking them in a general view, they are So, 
and ete 7 need correction. 
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~The convexity of the plastron, may be a specific, but it Saxitiot. ‘be 
mnie a generic character. 
_ Soon after m? arrival at Simla in March last, the ‘old male died 
a ee cold* ; the others lived through the rains well enough, but were 
not £0 tively as in the plains, moving abgut less frequently. One of 
the females even produced four eggs, but made no hole to receive 
“them as in? the former case, shewing plainly that the ghange of cli- 
mate was at work upon them ; these eggs I placed under a hen, but 
ina few days they had disappeaged as in the former “instance, and 
whether stolen by my servants or by some small animal I could not 
discover. 
The winter has proved toc cold for the remaining tortoises which 
are dying fast, and of my seven pets I have only three alive, and I 
fear I shall be unable to save them. 
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VI .—Barometrical Elevations taken on a journey from Katmandhu to 
 Gosainsthdn, a place of pugrimage in the mountains of Nipdl, by 
Cunezpr’ Lohar, a smith in the employ of Captain Rostnson, late 
commanding the Escort of the Resident in Nipal. 


. _ The following table was placed in our hands by Captain Rosrnson, 
‘before his departure to Europe. It is curious as shewing to what 
4 good purposes the natural intelligence of uneducated servants, espe- 
~ cially those of the mechanical classes, may be applied in judicious 
ae hands. Cunzp1” had acquired skill in the manufacture of guns, 
 gunlocks, and any articles ¢ after Europeap models ; he had learnt to boil 
_ barometers, : and note daily observations. for his master’s meteorological 
ae % jones before he was sent | out on the experimental expedition in which 
mer ye has. acquitted himself so well. This journal comprehends times. 
. tatisti al information, indications of the aralec (br dmitar) 
1dmiter), barometer and ‘thermometer, “ the aspect of 
| ae (dhup-badart-pant) — sun-clouds-rain, as he 
cae items roe information as he thought 
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Trisuliganga goséinkund se nikali he*. ‘ > i Ms 
Goséinkund 3492 kadam ch&ro taraf se he: wao arab. Seockin™ 
lamba he: utar dakhin chhota he: hud sé ganésthan andaj se 12 rg 
kos he: hud ek ganés kf murat he pathar kf: wao ganw ghar kuchh 

nahi he: hua se Lohribinae,2 kos he: hud jétné &dmi lathi 1éké jaté 
he:: so lathi hudi rakhdane parta he: lathi ka ek bara dheri he: 
wao kuchh ganw ghar nahi he: hud se Dhims& ganw#3 kos he: 
Dhimsa ganw me 29 char he motia ka: hua se 24 kos he Trisuligangé ; , 
pab&r utar ke niche Trisuliganga milti he. Trisuliganga se 14 kos 
he Dhuncha ganw: 56 ghar he moti? ka ; hud se Tharhedé ganw £ © 
kos he, &c. 










Translation of the journal. 

The Trisuligangd issues from the Gosain’s kund or well. This well 
is 3492 paces round its four sides, the length being east and west and 
the north and south (breadth) is small. From thence by estimate 
the temple of Ganésh is 1} kos. There is one stone Mage of Ganésh, 
but neither village nor house of any sort. Thence Loharibindek is 
2 kos (distant), where all those who travel with Jathis or sticks are 
forced to leave them. There is great delay (a large crooked stick ?) 
about these sticks, but neither village nor hoase on the spot. Three 
kos farther on comes Dhimsa village, containing 29 houses of labourers 
(load-carriers). At 2} kos beyond the Trisuligangd is met with at the 
south foot of the hill. From the river at 14 kos comes the village of 
Dhunchd, containing 56 houses of carriers ;—then@e at 4 kos, Thdrhea 
village having 11 houses. Then Karang 2 kos off, with 7 houses. 4 kos 
further Kakarea a village of 10 houses, inhabited by Newars and hill- 
men. Thence 3 kos to Dhamu Qanw, containing 47 grass huts of Newars 
and Parbattiahs. There is one pakka dwelling belonging to the rd- 
guru. Thence to the bank of the B2ta-rawti nadi is 24 kos; there 
are 8 banias’ shops and one pakka temple, below which two rivers 
flow: the Trisuligangs, the Befaracti: the former coming from the . 
north proceeds southward, its waters appear somewhat green to the 
“sight, and flow with great violence. The Betarwwtt, a smaller stream, 
comes from the east and joins the other beneath the walls of the 


as We) use w after the continental savans to represent the diphthong = or ¢ in 
contradistinction to div which is required for wq1¢_ of common occurrence in Hindi. 


. In the sean dinner. oe would represent the compound vowel ail formed of o and e, 
_ but asthe pronunciati on would be apt to deceive, ao is perhaps the best represen- 
tative of this diphthong. There should be a nasal » after gosain, und after the w 
of kund, well, also in chérom, hud (for wahdén) and similar words mis-spelt by 
the mistree. — “ ae 
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mandir (or temple). Its water has a somewhat yellow colour. Over 
this river we have to pass by a rope bridge of 42 cubits span at ‘the 
ghat. The stream is 4 cubits deep and very rapid. Hence to Brah- 
manki pati, 1 kos: to Nidkct, 4 kos: On the ascent to Nydkot\is a 
small hill, westward ; on arrival there, is a bridge over the Trisulfigangd 
and General Burmsen’ 8 garden with barracks for two companies of 
sip&his. . Bhere also is the -road to Palpa*; from which mountain 
every thing can be seen. And inthe town of Nyakot are a great 
many deotas (images). But on the west of the town is atemple of 
Bhero, the roof which is coated with brass ; ; and near the rAja’s house 
two towers (kot) are built exceedingly high, of six stories. The fourth 
(chhaotha? 6th) story is of wood: : so these two towers and the 
temple of Bhero are visible a great way off. And there are in the town 
of Nyaket two mohlas (? talao’s), one named Asiwdritol, the other 
Bherdgtol. And the Trisuligangé flows beneath the town on the 
west, over it is © wooden bridge. It is 10 cubits deep at that spot. 
The bridge is raised 16 cubits, and bas a span of 83 cubits ; it is very 
old, but the force of the current is here so great that unless a bridge 
existed it would be impossible to pass over. From Nyakot to the 
Surujmati river is 2 kos towards the south-east corner: broad 64 
cubits, deep 3{ cubits, of great velocity ; it is passed with a ferry-boat. 
On this side are two patis (?) and a bania’s shop. Thence to Dumari- 
chawr (or Dungrichaura) is 3 kos; where are one pati and a bania’ s 
shop. Thence to Ketikapud, 14 kos. Half way is a village named 
Baraman@i : Ketika puwa is ruined and not fit to stop at; nobody 
rests there. Thence to Réntkapuwa, 1 kos. This is also decayed (tuta) 
and nobody stops at it. Then comes Vdfir ka puwa, 1 kos. At this 
place on an insulated hill stands the house of the bara sdhib (the resi- 
dent) and thence it is called the Angrej ka puwa; and in Jdfir ka puwa 
are many business-like people—eatables and drinkables are to be had. 
ory. Thence to Basnath ka puwa is halfa kos, and half a kos further i is 
ies ‘Khola: thence to Jasardm ka puwa, half a kos; ‘and then a second 
_——- Khola, ¥ a kos. ChamuBsndth ka puwa, 4 kos ; Jitpurphedi, I kos. 
ty ‘Fhenee to Nepil- fSaringé ke choont (the English residence) four kos : 
_ making altogether from Katmandu to Gosainsthan, 47 kos. . 

er — follows the register kept in a tabular form, to which ehave 
y added one column expressing the appropriate height of one sta- 
ne zeingvily to Kdtmandhu.—Ep. he 
ie. ; grentagyd® tie & yor rates eaneiel sittin mde) rd : 


+ road.to the mountains,’ 
the next sentence, so us 























1837.] 
Year 1836, month, August 26th, Friday, (all night of the 25th rain 
and snow fell) ‘ ie 
| Approximate _ 
Flour. Station. Barom. Therm. Weather. alti y ae in feet. 
6 A. M. Gosainsthén © 24,744 42 clear 620 above Kat- 
mandhu. 
B Ganeshsthén 24,660 57 suashine 710 ditto. 
10 Lohari biowe 24,383 66 ditto 1,000 ditto. 
 8r.M. ‘Dhimsagaon 24,346 61 rain 7} 
~ He ditto 24,272 60 ditto 
Saturday 27th | 
G6 A.-M. — ditto 24,266 57 clear 
Il ditto 24,540 71 cloudy 920 ditto. 
4p. M. ditto 24,506 67 rain 
| 6 ditte 24,480 66 clear 
Sunday 28th 
6G A. My. ditto 24,478 62 cloudy 
il Thariah 24,496 64 ditto B80 ditto. 
24 vr. uM. Kerang 24,376 66 clear 1,010 ditto, 
ee a Kakeria 24,968 71 «cloudy 400 ditto. — 
Monday 24th = 
6 A, M. ditto 24,936 68 ditto 450 ditto. 
gs* ** Dhewu hill 24,750 71 ditto 610 ditto. 
By: jevel of tt yes 26,996 79 vain 2,100 below ditto. 
evel of the Beta- j , 
3180 sadndi< Saite oioe } 28,240 87 bright } 606 Sa 
 Leeowt. Bahmano ke pati 28,420 88 ditto 
3 Nyakot ascent 27,338 76 rainy 2,000 ditto. 
5 ‘ditto town 26,958 79 clearing 
Tuesday 30th } 
7A. M. Nyakot 26,984 77 ©6cloudy 1,700 ditto, 
10° ditto 27,140 $2 sunshine f 
12 ditto 26,990 824 ditto 
f Pati or Dharm- ® 
es ite 1 sila on Sin f 26,914 814 hard rain | 
vee & mati river : 
6. ditto 29,340 82% rainiog i =) 900 ditto ‘bie 
Wedneaday 31st > 
6 a.m ditto 28,350 80 cloudy - 
wad wk a Dumrichaor-pati 27,160 79 ditto 1,860 ditto. ~~~ 
‘y2 Ketikapawa 25,829 76 clear S00 ditto. «~~ 
‘lem. Ranike powa 24,750 68 cloudy fl0 above ditto, 
att Jéfir ke powa 24,674 70 ditto 700 ditto. ~ 
3 Basnéth ke powa 24,740 67 ditto 620 ditto. 4 
ih S5 Kholwbelow do. 25,140 69 dito 210 ditto. 
. Jasram kapowa 24,766 65 raining 600 ditto, 
| a _Khola below do. 25 660 7l cloudy 350 below ditto. 
i Chamuat- 24 7 ditant ~ 
‘ett *)iewath ,934 3 tto 420 above ditto. 
r= _. . sitpurphedi 25,546 75 «clearing 230 below ditto. 
3 Bee tc: q pe ru | ote 
8 ‘Nips residency 25,330 72 cloudy 4,400 { fect above 


taken By a native Smith. 
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IX.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Saciety, 
Wednesday Evening, the 6th September, 1837. , 


The Hon'ble Sir Eowarp. Ryan, President, in the chair, 

Dr. G. G. Sritseury, Major J. R. Ouseney, and Dr: G: McPrenson, 
proposed at the lust meeting were ballotted fom and duly elected members 
of the Society. . 

The Hon'ble G. Turxovur of Ceylon was permitted on his own request 
to exchange his position of honorary for that of ordinary mtmber, that 
he might contribute his share to the support of the institutio 

C. G. Mansevt, Esq. member, requpsted that his copy ofthe Journal 
might not be furnished at the Society’s expence, but that he might be 
separately charged for the same. 

Read a letter from Sir Cuartes D'Oviy, tendering his resignation as 

member of the Society on account of his immediate departure from the 
country, but hoping that his name might be continued as an honorary * 
associate on the list of members to which it had belonged since the i 
year 1814. 
" The rule does not seem to be generally known, that although members on quit- 
ting the country are.exempted from contributions, they continue on the list, 
und if case of return to India recommence their subscription only from their date 
of arrival. 


Lieut. E. B. Cono.iry, proposed as a member by the Secretary, seconded 
by H. 'T, Painser, Esq. ; D. F. McLrop, Esq. Civil Service, proposed by 
Capt. Pemserron, seconded by the Secretary. 

Read a letter from M. Benren, Governor of Chandernagore, forwarding 
the following enclosures from M. Guizor, Minister of public instruction in 
Sues ‘, Paris, le 17 Décenibre 1836. 

Monsieur, J’ai recu la lettre qne vous m’avez fait l'honneur de m’écrire an 
nom de la Soci¢té Asiatique de Calcutta, et celle qui s'y trouvait incluse, de Sir 
Epwarp Rvan, Président actuel de cette Société, Je suis trés heureux 
d’avoir fait une chose agréable Ala Société en luioffrant un exemplaire du voy~- 

de Victor Jacquemont, et d'un autre cbté de pouvoir lui étre utile en lauto- 
risant A faire passer, s0u5 mon couvert, tout ce qu'elle jugera convenable d’envoy- 
er en France, dans l’intérét des sciences et des ‘lettres. J ‘attends la caisse que 
vous m’annoncez avoir expédiée A mon adresse et qui contient des livres orien- 
taux destinés A la Société Asiatique de Paris. J’ai prévenu M,. Eugéne Burnouf, 


de cet envoi, et, desqu’il me sera paryenu, j'aurai soin de le trapsmettre A sa 


destination. 


Agréez, Monsieur, assurance de ma considération trés distinguée ; 
Te _ tr 


_ Le Ministre de |’ Lostruction publique, 
a . * | gi ps DizeT, cso 
Mr, James Prinsep, Sécrétaire de Ia Société Asiatique de Calenttas: =) © 


air ) 4 | ee 14 etapa a 
asieur, J'ai su par Mr, Antoine Troyer, la Société Asiatique aris, 

= eas ete Pearvaiies et & diriger ln transcription du manuacrite. des , " 

édas. . . ' lee : wt 2a Le : 

us remercie. de 'empressement que vous avez mis.& seconder 

ee ee Ge Vaduninistration, ea op et des soins que yous donnerez A ce. 


es Ministre de la Marine, a bien vyoulu se charger de 
de 1,500 francs que j‘ai affectée aux frais de cette 
la | tion eat confiée également 4 vos soins; c'est par 
Ministre que vous ra, de plus, la a 
adresser, et je vous engage A recourir & Ia meme voi 
youdrez’ bien ndre avec mon Départenient, 
| peel th 4a.5F sel eoe o “5 vif “e& 
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entreprise sous vos auspices, et qui s'accomplira, je n’en doute point, d'une mai- © 
nére tout-h-fait satisfuisante. 
. Agréez, Monsieur, |’assurance de ma considération trése distinguée ; 
Le Ministre de l'Instruction publique, Guizor. 
Mr. James Prinsep, Sécrétuire de la Sociéte Asiatique de Caleatta, 
' The Secretary suggested that although he appeared to be entrusted personally 
with this important commission de thought it would be on all accounts safer to 
enter the correspondence on the Society's books, and to place the money on their 
‘* general account to the credit of the Preach Government, in case of any accident 
to himself. Hediad already taken measures for the furtherance of the minis- 
ter’s views. 
Read, extra®& of letter from Major T rover, on the same subject. 
Capt. Taoven, forwarded account sale of oriental works on the part of the 
Paris Society, amounting to 1173//. and 8 efs. net. 
The first 10 livraisons of the work of the late M. JACQUEMONT, are pow 
completed. The whole will consist of 50 livraisons folio, costing 400 francs. 
_ No mention is made of his having received charge of the Society's copy. 
a Library. 
J The following books were presented. 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. 16, for July 1837— 
by the Editor, Dr. Cour. 
Uber die Kawi—Sprache auf der Jnsel Java nebst efner Einleitung 
liber die Verschiedenheit des menschlichan Sprachbaues Von Wilhem 
: Von Humboldt, Berlin 1836. vol. I.—presented on the part of his brother 
the late Baron, by Mr. Alexander de Humboidt. 
Jonpur ndmeh and Wakiat Jehangiri—copied from MS. lent by Capt. A. 
Cunningham, at an expence of 12 rupees. 
’ Meteorological Registers for June and July 18374y the Surveyor 
General. . 
The following were received from the Oriental Translation Fund. 
The History of the Afghans translated from the Persian by BERNHARD Dorn, 
Ph. D. For. M. A. R: A. S. M. T. C. 
Travels of Macarius, vol. Il, translated by F.C, Berrour, A. M. Oxon, 
M. R. A. 8. | | 
The Chronicles of Rabbi Joseph Ben Joshua Ben Meir the Sphardi by 
C. H. F. Bratcosroryx«yr, vol. If.—1836. | 
Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia.—Foyeign Statesmen, yol. IV.—from fhe Book- 
sellers. | 
Mr. Avpatt brought for the inspection of the meeting a very valuable 
illuminated Armenian manuscript of the New Testament on parchment, 
written in the year (Arm. Era 741) or A. D. 1292, under the Armenian 
king Hermw/sr. ) 























It was written at Ozopi by amonk named Simeon, sold for 3,000 deniers to 
ae 
red to the 
* tical work on- piled and translated inte 
Burmese by - and lithographed by himéelf for wra- 
tuitous circulati | 3 
Li | " . unit p the manuscript of Mr. 
oe tely been placed in the 
z ‘¢ . te fe +s a a. _ . 
ye rg 4, 4 om pe | we Committees. 4 


m, Srewanr, Secretary of the Statistical Committee reported the re- 
- of two applications to the Government of Bengal, one for the privilege — 
tap 2 | 
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of franking its correspondence, which was accorded as far as regarded: the 
returns from public servants to the Secretary > the second for a specific 
grant of funds for the prosecution of its inquiries ; this was refused under 
the explanation that a reference from the Society for a grant for general 
purposes was now on its way to the court, and that statistical inquiries 
might be regarded as included therein. The Committee also recommend. 
ed that they should be empowered to assoMate with themselves any friends 
to statistical inquiry who might not be Members of the Society. 

The Secretary thought with submission that the Committee should have appli- 
ed to the Society rather than to the Government direct, if they réquired pecuniary 
or other aid—as a Committee their duty was to devise meagures and collect 
information, reporting thereon ; and ghe Socicty of course, on their nomination, 
contemplated meeting any expences they might recommend as advisable in the 
prosecution of their inquiries. With regard to postage he was hoppy that the 
privilege had been accorded, but the indulgence seemed hardly consistent with 
its uniform denial to the Society itself, 

Sir BenzsaAmMin MAxxin, o8 chairman of the Committee, admitted that it 
would have been more regular forthe applications to Government to have been 
made through the general body. The inadvertence arose solely from the idea ‘of 
the Society having no funds to spare, and this was also the reason for seeking to 
incorporate associates with the Committee who might by separate subscription 
meet all charges’ independently of any callon the general fund. He therefore 
moved 

That it be permitted to enro] parties who are not Members of the So- 
clety as associates of the Statistical Committee. 

After some discussion, in which the President instanced the parallel case of 
the Physical. Committce and its corresponding members. Mr. MAcnNaGHnTEew 
morcadan amendment, which was carried, 

That the question be adjourned to next meeting, and in the mean time 
the opinion of the Committee of papers be requested. 

Read.a letter from Capt. Sanners, Secretury of the Military Board, 
forwarding various plans and estimates by Capt. E. Smira, Engineers, for 
the erection of the ancient column at Allahabad, that the Society might 
gelect thie one considered by them the most appropriate. | | 

Col. D. McLeop, Capt. Forpes, Capt. Cunnxineuam, and W. P. Grant, 
Esq. were nominated a Committee to make the selection, or to suggest 
modifications on Uapt. Smira’s design. « ; 

Sir Epwanp RYAN, adverting to the approaching retirement of the Rey. Dr. 


) Mit to Eorope, suggested to the Society the propriety of paying some .com- 


od 


_ 


- , - 


. 
7 


e” 4, 


‘the resident, — © 


a Oo pete this distinguished scholar expressive of their feeling on the occasion. 


vould hot’ now expatiate on the Vice President's title to sucly a tribute, abe- 
cause if his proposition were adopted, this pleasing task would be more nbly per- 


formed and more appropriately conveyed in the name of the Society at large; he 


fore moved first: rs jo beg.ael 
That an address be presented to Dr. Minn, expréssive of the loss which 
e will sustain by the departure of a inember so eminently quali- 
fied by his profound knowledge of the languages of the east to aid and 
assist in the objects and pursuits of the Suciety. or ONE 

Mr. W. H. MacnaouTen bad great pleasure in secondiog any proposition to 
do honor to Dr. Mrxu, In no member had greater erudition ever been witness - 








r had any converted profound learning to uses calculated more to benefit 
oo eeuatry und to dignify the stady of offental learning. Addresses had been 
practice wou id be more ho- 


very rarely presented, but on such an Occasion the | 
nored in the obsérvance thon in the breach. i doles 
~ ‘The motion being carried nem. con. was followed by. 











vphat Me, W: H. MAcwaowren, be requested to draw 
to be presented to Dr. Mui, at the next regular mee 
meeting ehould he be unable then to attend... 
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- Sir B. Matern, seconded this potion. Though his Indian acquaintance with 

, Dr. Mrie and his capability of appreciating his local studies was lesa than that 
of other members, he had enjoyed his friendship at more’ remote date, and at 

a greater distance than many, ©The wide scope of his friend's knowledge em- 

braced the east and the west. It had been observed of bim at collece, that his 
_knowledge was equally remarkable for srea and for depth: certainly its depth had 

uot diminished by his sajourn insTodia, while its area had wonderfully extended. 

This motion being likewise carried, Sir Enwann Rvyaw prefaced his third 
proposition by reading the following eloquent passage from Dr. Wirtson's reply 
to the address presented to him on his departure in December, 1832. 

*' If Tecan judge of your sentiments by my own, I can fully appreciste the 
motives which induce you to seek to preserve memorials of those who have 
taken an active partin the labours of the Society. One of the most interesting 
decorations of the room in which we are accustomed to assemble is to me, to 
all, the portrait of our illustrious founder; and I am sure you will agree with me 
that the apartment would possess a still dearer interest were such decorations 
multiplied ; did the countenances of CoLennooke, Witrorp, Witkins, and 
other distinguished members look down complacently upon the labours of their 

successors. I need not add, how irresistible are such influences upon the human 
mind, and how well calculated are such memorials to give wholesome stimulus to 
_ youthful energies. It is not from a merely selfish motive therefore that I accede 
_ to your request, but in the hope that even in this way I mgy contribute, lhow- 
ever fecbly, to the great ends of our Institution ; at the same time I am not 
insensible of the kindness which has prompted the proposal, and if I do feel vain 
a: is that you should have thought me worthy of the honor of being perpetually, 
. as far as any thing human is perpetual, present among you.’ 
sos S shWeided by proposing, 
* “Phat to meet the wishes of his numerous friends anxious to subscribe for 
_, the preservation of amemorial of Dr. Mitt in the Soctety’s rooms, he be 


requested on his arrival in England to sit for his picture to some eminent 
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immediately necessary. The committee of papers would be the proper organ to 
take charge om the retirement of Dr, Pearson, and to recommend (if they 
jedged proper) a sgpocessor. He had not himself! made generally known the 
state of the question, but in the only quarter to which be had applied he had 
found that spirit in the reply which he himself always anticipated and rejoiced 
to see among his associates.—One member, Dr, McCuetcanp, had volunteered 
to act gratuitously as superintending curator daring his stay at the Presidency. 
Dr. Cantor too had in like manner, kindly undertaken to classify and arrange 
the lerge collection of snakes in the rooms below, now augmented by a valuable 
donation from Aca Kerparar MowamMap. . 

He could not belp mentioning some particulars regarding this donation. The 
AcA had purchased Dr. Pearson's private collection for 3,000 rupees, 
inclodif#g a much more extensive sele&ion of shells, insects, and other objects 
than the society possessed, mostly classified and named, and arranged in con- 
venient cabinets. The society had spent more than double that sum in the two 
experimental years without (as it appeared to him) reaping equal advantage. 
Was ict not then worthy of consideration whether io most cases it would not be 
preferable to purchase collections already formed, and only to keep up such an 
establishment as should suffice tu preserve the objects with care, until the deter. 
mination of the court were known in regard to the late memorial? If so he 
would propose that the government grant of 200 rupees monthly should be de- 
clined with propey acknowledgments, reserving the option of purchasing col- 
lections, which had been also liberally granted by goverument. 

Should the majority however consider that the present favor should not be 
declined, he thought that the best way of employing it would be in deputing a 
collector, by permission, to accompany the expedition under Captain Pempenr- 
TON now on the point of proceeding to Bhofdn, and to which no naturalist stands 
appointed, although Dr, Gatrritn the botanist will doubtless give all the atten- 
tion in his power, collaterally, to natural history. 

The meeting seemed unanimous in opinion that the government grant 
should not be decl , and it was finally resolved, that the Committee of 
rs be requested “to examine and report upon the best mode of main- 
a ing the museum in an efficient state. 
Literary and antiquities. 

The Hofiorable Gtorce Turnoun, presented a transcript and transla- 
tion of the Delhi lét inscription (the four tablets) with an historical account 
of the tooth relic of Buddha to which he supposes it to relate. . 

The same gentleman forwarded, also” * 

A continuation of his examination of the Pali Buddhistic annals. | 
"The Baron Hammer von Punostrauy forwarded from Vienna, a conti- 
nuation of his translate of Sidi Ali Capudans’ nautical work, the Mohit. 
Captain R. Wroventon presented traced impressions of three inscrip~ 
ions on two Burmese bells taken by the soldiery at Arrucan, and now 
has agree in Hindu temples near Hansi. Also a beautiful drawing of the 


As Lhemseiy es. se | ‘ ee Sire ie > 
_M . L. Pew sent a specimen of the inscription on the broken lét, 
Mar ‘ of the late Colonel Fraser...» — nah 

From the five or six letters sent it was evident that the inscription was 
identical with that of the Feroz lat—complete facsimiles are promisedss 5.0 

Mr, V. Waruorse, officiating judge of Cuttuck, presented ink impres- 
sions of all the inscriptions at the cavesin the vicinity of Gaya, = =) 

{Fk les of these are published in the preceding pages. | Hetesret Sa 

Cot one} Sracy forwarded on the part of H.S. Bounpruson ; Esq. a facei- 
mile of a long inscription discovered by him on a stone in the jangals, 


miles from Ba ot prawek evel) betrer > ut erupt 2 gine 
eet been read by KAMALA‘KA‘HTA. pandit and pronounced to be in ® ver, it 
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collecting antiquarians. A portion had chipped nd the este were 
- now wilogreoe ethe whole, en ee: we 
Dr Brann of H. M. 8. Wolf presented a facsimile of the ancient 
inscription on the point of the {ey at Singupur. — 

sabe. or. | [Printed in the preseat oumber,) e 


eemiihenetle 2 » Geography, | 5 tena! 
G. Viawe, Esq. forwarded dnote on the valley of Cashmfr dated at Bun. 
* delpar on the Wuler lake, 16th June 1837, 
Ir. Vion igentifies Iskardo with the fortof Acrnos assaulted by Aurxanpem, 
he forwards copy of the only jascription discovered in the valley, (sce p, G80.) 
The Bishojs of Cochin-China submitted a note on the geography of 
“= 


Cochin-China. . - 
Physical. 
, The Secretary of the Batavian Literary Society begged, through Mr. A. 


MuLb.en, to open an intercourse with the Asiatic Society in ite museum 
department, with a view to the exchange of duplicates. 

“Some interesting reports have lately been published here on ‘the geology of 
Horneo, and the western districts of Java, and the museum is well supplied with 
geological specimens from Japan, Sumatra, Borneo, &e. of which duplicates can 
be sent to Calcutta. The collection of birds and Orang-otangs, from Bornes is 
1 suppose the finest in the east.’ - 

A letter from Sir J. F. W. Hensowe pe, dated Cape, 29th June, stated his 
want of success hitherto in procuring a hippopotamus skeleton for the 
iety, “hese animals are become very rare, 

~-Colonel McLeon, chief engineer forwarded several fragments of coal 
brought Ake 4 the borer in the fort from a depth of 392 feet. The depth 





attained now being 404 feet. 
Y The coal has a specific gravity 1.20 and is of a fine quality nearly resembling 
the Agvem specimens ; it is in rolled lumps evidently such as are found in the 


beds of torrents, and sach as have invariably led to the discovery of seams in the 
vicinity. This will accouut for so actasl beds having been pesetrated by the 
auger: the discovery is very curious, as connected with the subject of Indian 
coal beds, 

Lieut. G: Funesames submitted the results of a } experimental boring 
executed by him at Goyo—( Cambay Guiph ) to the depth of 320 feet. 

- He algo announced the discovery of fossil remains down the coust of a 
similar formation to those of PeFim. And further, offered some remarks 
on the Otis, or brown florican of south India. 

Mr. D. Ross was uested by Capt. Hitt, Mad. Army to present in 
the name of S Narayana Pantalu, a zemindar of Gameur, a speci- 
men of sleatite or soapstone of his district, where it is used for peneils, 
&c, and sold at an anna the tola. 

» The | ry begwed the society’s acceptance of a large collection 
of preserved snakes ifnd other objects given to himself by Aca Kenpanar 
Muuasaan. This collection formed part of the Aoa’s late purchase from 
Dr. Pearson. It comprises Lae pe _—y 
©2280 bottles of preserved suakes, &c. in «pirits. One Turtle Skeleton. One 

ackbon small Turtle. Six Alligator heads of various « e. Two 

thine ulls, wo large a 


pencil drawings hy Capt. Reyrorps, 
| feocn ubetpere on the left bank 













‘one small Tiger skulle 
- ? 
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ye < . 
me of Dr, Pransox : two" 
Mr. Bovonez. 
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X.—Tribute of the Pandits to the Rev. W.H. Mir, D. D., &e. 
* By KaAMALAKANTA VIDYALANKSR,. 
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. Translation, 

1.. The honorable. Company, generous, pursuing a course of inte. 
grity, very dexterous, learned, compassionate, and exalted, skilled in the 
velocities and* motion of fire, air and water (the laws of the elements), 
never relaxing from their determination,—deeply conversant in their own 
religion, with equity protecting their subjects and enjoying their trust, 
—moving forward to aid theaggrieved whe come to them for help, may 
. they long live the protectors of the world ! 

‘2. By their own mighty power to maintain the rule of AnvAyantTrTa 
and all Jndi# have they deputed thousands of men, eminent either in 
commerce, ingeligion,in the administration of justice, or in war who arriv- 
ing with full knowledge of their rgpective grades, have performed and 


do perform their several duties with regularity. 


2 3. Among these, the names of Jonrs, Coneprooke, SUTHERLAND, 


Caney, Witson, Macnacuren, and Minu, (have been conspicuous) for 
their acquirements in the Sanscrit language. Of how many highly in- 
structive and entertaining books, by their individual talents in forming a 
complete analysis, have they reproduced the facsimiles in various other 
languages ! ° . 
4. Inthe midst of these, preeminent stands the name of Jones th 
minister of justice, the cheerful, the very clever, justly endued with the 
title of Judge... Through the celebrity of hisknowledge he has become the 
theme of conversation among the learned, Having perused the shastras, 
by skill he translated into his native tongue the famous drama of the birth 
of India’s king. He first arranged in alphabetical order for the benefit 
of Sanskrit studéinte the Cosha (or dictionary of Amera Singh). 

&. The name of Coteprooxe has acquired an inherjtance of renown by 
‘ his © laws of inheritance.” He translated the text books Of civil and criminal 
justice: he first brought together and employed many pandits in printing 

and disseminating Sanskrit books at a cheap price in this country. 

- 6, Carey introduced the puranas to the people of England in their 
native tongue ; and St the holy books of his own religion into 
Sanskrit, engaged systematically in their promulgatfon, . 

7. Wuusow collected the literary stores of draniatic and other poetry, 
and made them known by translation, as well as the dictionary, the systems 
of philosophy, and the puranay, « 
§. Macnaauten, eiebrated in grammar, in legal opinions, having tho- 
roughly examined the judicial authorities prevalent in different parts of 

‘the country) fas arranged and published the results in’ English. 

9. But who among all these has been capable of producing a continuous 
poem in the Sanskrit language, save Mri ?—He indeed indites verse in 
.. which the best pandits can desery no faults. Of the works of prosody he is 


bg . - 


nu master, so skilled in regular and irregular metre, in the correct and bar- 
-monious combinations of letters that rumour proclaims Ka’x'pa‘sa is once 
more born to the world! 


10. Inthe Vedanta, the Sankhya, the Patanjaia and the Buddhist (schools 
of pi opny ) deeply versed: in the holy wed in the law, and astro- 
aoe rie equally learned, such smoothly 
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Meteorological Register, kept at the Assay Office, Calcutta, for the Month of August, 1837. 
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¥.—An examination of the Pant Buppaisticar ANNALS, No.2. By the 
Hon'ble Georazx Turnour, Esg. Ceylon Civil Service. 


(Continued from page 527.) 

In the introductory remarks on the First CONVOCATION, submitted 
in my preceding contribution, I have stated, collectively, all that ft 
purpose to offer, explanatory of the general history of the THREE 
GREAT BUDDHISTICAL ConvocaTIoNns, held in Indi ’ as deduced from 
the data found in Buddhistical Pdli Annals. I should have forwarded, 
therefore, on the present occasion, the account of the szconp and | 
THIRD CONVOCATIONS, without further comment,) had it not furnished — 
two dates, recorded, both circumstantially ajnd specifically, with © 
peculiar distinctness, which dates are pointedly at variance, in their 2 
results, with the chronological evidence, afforgied in European litera-~ 
tare connected with that particular period of atic history- 

The first of these dates is thaBof the oy CONVOCATION, which, © 5. 
as already stated, was held at the completion o/f the first century after — 
the death of Skxxa, or before the birth of Chr 
t of the rH1RD convocation, which was h 
17th year of Asoxo's reign, falling eri 
Buddhistical era, 100 and 235. 3 
it is’ between these two epochs that t.\\ invasion of India by 
exairbielsthe, Great, and the embassy of M2/ 3A 
of Sanpracorrus at Palibothra, took place, \ .fl 
4 pe ee § earliest and the best authent:” \ 
: ABs he west and the cast, it ia’ ry; 
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the view to testing their authenticity by the extent of their accordance 
with the chrgnology of the western authorities. I am induced, 
therefore, to recur here to some of the observations offered, on this 
question, in my introduction to the MaAdwanso, the probable limited 
publicity of which work is not likely to ‘diffuse those remarks through- 
out that more extended ephere in which the Journal of the Bengal ‘ 
Asiatic Society circulates. . 

The chronological data contained in the AtthakaMad on the Pita- 
kattaya, and in the Mahdwans@, connected with the history both of 
India and of Ceylon, exhibit, respectively, in a tabular form, the 
following results. 





Indian Table, 
Accession of each king. Reign. 
B, C. B. B. years. 
Btinbinkinop: ug bec. »- 603. 60.62 4 S7n Re eit wea” 
Sékya died and the first convocation , 
8 | was held in the Sth year of this 


reign. The former event con- 
stitutes the Buddhistical epoch. 


Ajatasatto,.. shar ov vec! ODE 


A. B. 
Udéyibhaddake,....«-- 519 24 16 ¥ 


~<a epee “4 ig 503 40 8 Collectively. 


Négadésako,.......).. 495 48 24 


Susunégo,....+++-ee-- 471 72 
Kilés6ko, .....00- ss. 453 90 28 { Toe ot hina held in the 


Wandos,.......++-.-s- 425 L118 22 Collectively. 
Wandos, ....... +.-+4 403 140 2 *Individually. 
Chandagutto, ........4 381 162 34 

_. Binduséro, «-..--+-++-4 347 1 28 
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his accession, which shew 3 
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Ceylonese Table. 


Accession, Reign. 
3 B. C, Bud. yeurs. 
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No. Name. 
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Enterregnum,.....csssseesss 454 89 17 


a 
Pa 5. Pandukébhayo,. : Anurédhapura, 437 106 70 ber ele Shrines | s 
6. Mutasiwo, ...... Ditto,.... 367 176 60 Paternal grandson. 
7. Dew4oanpiyatisso, Ditto, ..... 307 236 40 Second son. 


Brother who found- 
, Mahanago...... Mdgamo,*.. seteewneeeeeeseeeer ed the southern 


—_ 


principality of 
oa Rohane, 
" Yatdlatisso,- se 2 © Kalydnia, eeeePeeee eee teeeeeenee®e Son. 


Gotdbhayo, Sas SPMEGGEMA, boc vac bc vivecsvcqses BOR. 

Kalyani-tisso,.. Kalydnia, ....... Pe Not specified. ae 

_Kdkawaanalisso, Mdgamo,,.............+.+.. Son of Gotdbhayo. 
8. Uttiyo, e+esesss Anurddhapura, 267 276 10 Fourth son of Mutasiwo. 
9. ‘Mabésiwo,.. sseee Ditto, ...... 257 286 10 Fifth ditto, 


10. Sdratisso, ...... Ditto, ...... 247 296 10 Sixth do., put to death. 
11. Séno and Guttiko, Ditto, ...... 237 306 22 Se een usurpers, put to 


are 


Subo 


rdinate and 
conemporaryrdjae, 


, a8 


12. Asélo,... =e ran he Sg Ditto, oe Ceaue BIS 328 10 Nioth son of Mutasiwo, 


sf?-al Soo | deposed. 
13. Wikroneéé<s<é 3 Ditto, .....- 205 338 44 Eareg, woltarmt san killed 


“424. Dotthagémani, .. Ditto, ...... 165 382 24 Son of Xdkawannatisso. 
, Within the period comprehended in the above tables, there are 
‘four. .epecific dates given in the Indian history, and two in the 
| Ceylonese history, all computed from the epoch of the death of SAxyxa 
which occurred (as already stated) in the year B. Cc. 543, and which 
constitutes the Buddhistical era, ees 
The four Indian dates are: | arpbager® |. 
Ist. SAxya attaining Buddhohood i in the | : 
‘of Bimursfno, B. C. 588. 


2nd. * Sdxkya’s death (in the 80th year of this age and 





of his Buddhohood) in the Sth of the reign offjAsATASATTO, in which 





year also, the first convocation was he]d, B. C - 





8rd. + The second convocation held a ears after the death’ of 





S&xyA, in the ‘10th year of Ka LASO’KO" s reign, ! 


“Ath. 4 The inauguration of Asoxo in the’) 218th year of Sanya’ s 

‘ death, at the’ close of the 4th year after th 

B.C, 324. ae iaaD | . 

The two Ceylonese dates are: ia; 
% Aes. The landing of Wizsaxo in Ceylon 


expired, B. "Op43,. . 


) 2nd <i | The arrival of the Buddhistical mis i) on under MAntNpo in 


Ib. of ihe Madonnpen. +t Vid? lowmp. IIT. of ditto. 
: aes te & Vide ‘Chapt Vil. ofditto, 
a, 7 
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Ceylon in the 236th year after Skxya, being the first of the reign of 
Dewa’ NANPIYATISEO, and the I8th of that of Asoxo, B. C. 307. 

All these dates, specific as well as relative, excepting the computed 
one of the accession of Asoxo, (which alone admits of correction on 
the plea of a clerical error, to the extent.of ten years, in the reign of 
Cuan DAGUTTO) adapt themselves with so much precision to the 
sev eral epochs they are designed to indicate, that I conceive it would 
amount to a positive infatuation for any advocate of the pause of Bad- 
dhistical literature, to venture to @listurb their adjustment on any of 
the various pleas, of mistranslation, mistranscription, or misapprehen- 
sion of the writer's meaning ; on which it is but too often the prac- . . 
tice to attempt to correct chronological data contained in’ Indian 
historical records of remote antiquity. 

It appears to me to be impossible for any unbiassed examiner of 

these records, to follow up the links of this well connected chain of 
chronological evidence, and arrive at the specific date, assigned to the 
inauguration of Asoxo, of A. B. 218, occurring at the close of the 

4th year after that monarch’s accession, without acknowledging: that 

that date i is designedly a cardinal point in the history, im which it holds 


‘a 


50 conspicuous ta place. | ‘ 
“The date of the.accession of AsoKo, four years antecedent to his 


inauguration, being Wius distinctly fixed to be A. B. 214 or B. C. 329 
on Buddhistical evidgnce, if that evidence is tc be ‘sustained, the 
invasion of ALEXAND@R must, as the necessary consequence, be con- 
sidered to have take place 3 in the early part of the reign of Asoxo, 
and not during the cor notions which preceded the usurpation of the 
Indian empire, by his andfather’ SANDRACOTTUS ; ‘and the embassy 
of MecastTHENEs and¥ he treagy of Senevcus must also’ necessarily 
fall t ‘te o a more subseque period of the reign of si eat inbtead of their 
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service in which I have been employed bas afforded me neither the 
r leisure, nor the access to the means, that would admit of my proue- 
cuting a comprehensive literary research. The sole‘’object I have in 
view at present is to collect and arrange matter for the subsequent 
consideration of competent parties ; and if in the progress of this 
hamble task, I occasionally enter upon a critical examination of those 
materials, I wish those observations to be regarded rather as indexes 
to the repositories from whence collateral information has been drawn, 
or indications of the points which,demand further inquiry, than as 
opinions in themselves entitled to weight, and advanced with the view 
» to invite criticism. 
_ In this spirit, and in the prosecution of this design, I proceed to 
offer the following remarks as explanatory of the grounds on which I 
am disposed to consider, that the error of the above discrepancy was 
designedly committed by the early compilers of these Buddhistical 
annals, partly in India, and partly in Cey/on, for the puspose of working 
out certain pretended prophecies hereafter noticed. 
_ In the first place, these minutely adjusted dates are to be found only 
in Buvpuacuoso’s Pdili version of the Arthakatha, and in the 
Muahéwanso ; the latter history being avowedly compiled from the 
Singhalese Atthakatha, from which Buppnacuoso translated his 
version also of the sacred commentaries into Pdli/; making a pilgrim- 
age from India (where those Atthakatha were), it 1s said, no longer 
extant) to Ceylon for the express purpose of accomplishing that task. 
Both works, therefore are derived from the s\jame source, Viz. the 
Atthakathé. brought from India by Masunpo ing B. C. 307, and pro- 
mulgated by him in Cey/on in the native languajge. ; 
- In the second place, these dates are called] forth, for the purpose 
_of showing that certain pretended prophecies cf Sixra and his disci- 
ples, all tending directly or indirectly to invest the Indian emperor 
‘Asoxo, the heirarch Moacauirurtatisso, afnd the island of Ceylon 
with special importance, as the predicted agenj/ts by whom, and the pre- 
dicted theatre in which, Buddhism should afjtain great celebrity, were 
‘actually realized. In the third place, no m‘&ation whatever is made of 
these prophecies in those parts of the text of ¢he Pitakattaya in which 
the other revelations of SAxya_ himself, arte recorded ; and where 
indeed, until a recent discussion raised by me, \the heads of the Buddhis- 
tical church in Kandy believed they were to tj found. _ 
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» The first of those prophecies refers to Ceyl, and is give n in the first 


“sentence of the 7th and the last.of the 6th char}ter of the Mahdwanso. 
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on which ‘ nibbdna* is achieved, in the midst of a great assembly of Déwatas. 

the great divine sage addressed this celebrated injunction of *Sa-xeo, who stood 
near him: one Wisayvo, the son of Sisana’au, king ofthe land of Zd/a, together 
with seven hundred officers of state, has landed on Lankd. Lord of Déwos! My 


religion will be established in Zankd, on that account thoroughly Pyare» 
together with his retinue, him and Lanka / - 


This prince named Wisavo, who had then attained the wisdom of sudden 
landed in the division Tambapanni of this land of Lankd, on the day that the 


succession (of former Buddhos) reclined in the arbour of the two delightful sal 
Naeceond to attain ‘ nidlbdnan.’ ** e 


This revelation or injunction, the object and effect of which are to 
fix the same day for the date of the death of Saxva and the landing of P 
‘Wusayo, i is not only not to be found in the Parinibbina-sutian, where, if 
any where, it ought to be recorded, but is omitted even in Buopua- 
enoso’s Pdli Atthakathé on that portion of the Buddhistical scrips 
tures; nor have the priesthood been yet able to refer me to any other 
section of the Pali sacred commentaries where it is to be met with. 
We shall probably find that this is one of the numerous passa es of 
the historical portion of the ancient Singhalese ‘Atthakathd which 
Buppracnoso excluded from his Pali version. I shall have to 
advert to these omissions of historical data, in a future notice of the 
genealogy of I ndian kings. 

» ‘The second prophecy is thus introduced in the 17th chapter of the 
Mahdwanso, propounded by the théro Mautnpo, in the account of th c 
arrival and enshrinement in Cey/on, in the reign of the eylonese 
monarch DewANANPryiATISSO, of certain corporal - relics of Sixxra 
obtdined from India. |. . Ts 


| “While seated on the tifone on which he attained ‘ | parinibbGnan,? these five 
resolves were formed by th -vanquisher endowed with five means of perception. 


“** Det the right branch \of the great bo tree, when Asoxo is in the act of 
: rf ‘severing itsel from the main tree, become peste in the vase 
red for it). ~ sien pot 
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“The successor of former Buddhos (silently) willed these five reeclven ? on 
that account, in this instance, this relic performed this miracle of two epeoaite 
results, a 

“Descending from the skies (the collar-bone relic) placed itself on the crown 
‘of the monarch’s head. The delighted sovereign deposited it in the shrine. At 
the enshrining of the relic in the dégoba (on the full moon day of the month of 
“Kattike) a terrific earthquake was produced making the bair (of the spectators) 
to stand on egd. 

**Thus the Buddhos are incomprehensible : their doctrines are incomprehen- 
sible: and (the magnitude of the fruits pf faith, to those who have faith in these 
incomprehensibles, is also incomprehensible.’) 

‘Witnessing this miracle the people were converted to tne faith of the 
vanquisher. The younger brother of the king, the royal prince Matra’saHayYo, 
being also a convert to the faith of the lord of ‘ Afunis ;' éntreating of the lord of 
men (the king) for permission, together with a thousaad persons, was ordained 
a minister of that religion.’’ 

This prediction is to be found in BuppaaGuoso’ 8 Atthakatha on 


the Parinibddna-suttan. 

The third prophecy is given in the following words in the 5th 
chapter of the Mafidwanso, as enunciated by the théros who held the 
SECOND convocaTion in B. C. 443, predictive of Mocaanipurratisso 
being destined to preside at the rH1xp CONVOCATION, to be held for 
the suppression of a calamity which was to occuyyin 118 years from 
that date. This revelation also is recorde in BuoppHaGHoso’s 


Atthakatha. 
‘* The théros who held the seconD CONVOCATION, mMé@ditating on the events of 
futurity, foresaw that a calamity would befal their rel§gion during the reiga of 
this sovereign (Asoko). Searching the whole world fale him who would subdue 
this ealamity, they perceived that jt was the long-lived] Tisso, the bréhman (of 
the Brébmaléka world). Repairing to him, they suppRicated of the great sage to 
be born among men for the removel of this calamit4. He, willing to be made 
the instrument for the glorification of religion, gahre his consent unto them, 
These ministers of religion then thus addressed S1 awo and Cuanpawo, two 
adult priests. In eighteen, plus one, hundred years jhence, a calamity will befal 
our religion, which we shall not ourselves witness. § Ye (though) priests af to 
attend on the occasion (of holding the secoxn colffyocarTion on religion) ; 
that account, it is meet to award penalties unto yous, Let this be your ee 
‘Trsso, a great sage, for the glorificai on of our religion, will be 
dedebtved tain dertite woust in the house of the bi\éhman Moccatr. At the 
proper age, one of you must initiate that noble youth into the priesthood. (The 



















7 other) must fully instruct him in the doctrines of the supreme Buddho |"’ 
On 
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720 Extamination® of the Pdi Buddhistical Annals.  (Skve! 
of the date astigned Bi Rertatig” OF Wis avo':""arid’ mesa 
_it a fiction. bet -@) UF . 7 i osif < 
bet st. 'The improbable coincidence of its occurrence | on the precise 
day that Sikva ued. Bata; we 
% Mes “The Ageregate period comprised én the 236 years from the’ 
anding’ of Wisavo to the accession of DewANanpiraTisso is apportion-* 
ea" for the most part on a scale of decimation, among’. ,the six se es 
Who ] preceded DewANANPIYATISS0. Le 
~ Srd. One of these six r&jas, PannuKa’sHAyo, scbordiag” to the’ 
Mahdwanso, married at 20 years of age; he dethroned, when he was’ 
37 years old, his uncle Anwaro; and reigned thereafter 70 years. He’ 
must therefore have been 107 years old when‘he died, having béen* 
tiarried 87 years : and yet the issue of that ig pide suc= 
ceeded him, and reigned 60 years! winireodull, oefg 
It is obvious, therefore, if the eovabiana numerical vou of 
r4jas be correct, that as regards the personal history of the two kitigs 
list named; their portion of the whole term of 236 years, whichis’ 
répresented to have intervened between the landing of Wrsayvo and 
fhe accession of Dewa'NANPIYATISSO, is inadequately filled up by the 
historical “incidents furnished by the Mahdwanso ; and that a curtail= 
méfit of at least 60 °e dimey is required to adjust the narrative to any 
admissible duration of human existence. » rot? Te etek 
© Before, however, any conjecture can be afforded as to srhortsi that 
Sartailment ‘should be effected by bringing forward the landing ‘of 
Wiskvo, Or throwing back the accession of DewAnaneryartrsso, ‘it 
willbe ‘requisite to € amine the ensuing: portion of the Ceylonese 
tables for the purpose o ascertaining whether that portion al¢oof the 
Ceylonese history exhibits any chronological incongruity and if it 











aodes) whether the incongruity demands dilation or contraction for the 
‘adjustment of its chronoliogy: — beter ot bo moitnhenBe 


© Tt-will there | be’ found( that ear of Dew aNnanpivaTisso’s brotheter 
Seferally, tuvcesded to the monarchy, and each of them also reigned # 
‘ely ten yeags. Between the accessions of-the:thindiand 
peetrets brothers; Sv’ RATE o and Asgxo, two foreigners named Seno and 
ae eee the thfrone, ‘end owe eaieteeiinn aaenee 
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twenty, at his accession, his age, at the time of his death, according 
to the foregoing data, is left to vary from 80 to 147, as he may 
have been born in the first, or the sixty-seventh year ‘after his parents’ 
marriage, Whether Mutasiwo died at the age of 80 or 147, from 
the date of his demise to the accession of his ninth son AssEto, (even 
supposing him to be a reputed posthumous child of the venerable 
_Murasiwo) asa period of 90 years had elapsed, he must have been 
upwards of 90 years old when he commenced a turbulent reign by 
dethroning and putting to death tgvo foreign usurpers; and closed it 
when he was past his 100th year, by being himself dethroned and put 
to death by Exaxo, the first Cholian conqueror of Ceylon. ‘That usurper 
reigned for 44 years when he was killed in battle by Dutraacadmtnt 
in B. C. 161, from which date, the authenticity of the chronology of 
the Makdwanso is not only free from all apparent discrepancy, but 
admits of corroboration by collateral evidence. 

It will think, from the foregoing remarks, be admitted, that the por- 
tion of Ceylonese history subsequent to the reign of DewAnanprraTis- 
so, and down to Dutr#aca‘m INI, is also defective, and that either we 
must liave more dramatis persone to fill up the historical ‘ableau 
exhibited in the Mahdwanso between the years B. ©; 543 and B. C. 
161, or we must contract the duration of the term Ajlotted to the inci- 
dents of that early section of the Ceylonese history. 

_ Without going into further hypothetical compments, I venture to 
assert, after a careful examination of the various annals which I have 
had the opportunity of consulting, that any infquirer, not a Buddhist 
bound by his creed to believe in the prophecies before mentioned, 
will be disposed to decide that*it“s the chronobpey and not the general 
narrative of the history that requires correction, 

The smallest. amount of curtailment wondheced necessary for the 
pean ana of the preposterous terms assigned to some of the early 
rulers of Ceylon, to an admissible duration,’ of human existence, 1s 
about 60 years, between Wisayvo and Dewy a’nanpryatTesso; and a 
similar amount of retrenchment, between V)Jewa’NANPIYATISSO and 
Doerrxnacaémerny, which would bring down the “landing of Wiusaro from 











B:0.543 to 423, being a period, (by the dou | le retrenchment) of 120 


years; and the accession of Dewananpira, 2) 1880 from. B. C. 307 to 
247, ‘being 8 period; (by the second single re ‘frenchment) of 60 years. 
oat which this adjustment has in tending to reconcile the 
Ceylotiewe with - the European chronology will, be noticed, after an ex- 
















‘amination of the contemporaneous portion of gindian history. 


However justifiable’ it may be to disturb,:/on these grounds, the 
= tii Bea the landing of Wisaro, - 


while there is no other 
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evidence for the support of that date than a,pretended prophecy, and 
while the train of events adduced to sustain that date, incontestibly 
shows an anachronism, in excess, of 120 years,—I can sce no tenable 
plea on which the correctness of the Buddhietical era founded on the 
death of Sa‘xra in B. C. 542 can be questioned. 
_ There is a chain of uninterrupted evidence in the historical annals 
of Ceylon from B. C. 161, to the present day, all tending to the con- 
firmation of the authenticity of the date assigned to thatera, The 
inartificial manner, also, in whichgthat chain of evidence is evolyed, is 
so different from the guarded adjustments that take place in the four 
preceding centuries, that it still further tends to conciliate confidence. 
It will be seen in the Mahdwanso that the duration of the, reigns of 
all the kings subsequent to DutrHaGa‘mrnt are strictly within the 
bounds of probability ; although these terms. are seldom stated with 
such precision as to give the fractional part of the last year im each 
reign. The abSence of this minutiz of chronology must necessarily 
conduce, in a long line of successions, to an aggregate accumulation of 
a tnfling anachronism. Accordingly when we suddenly come upon a 
date, recorded to mark the epoch of some great religious schism, or 
decyphered from-ecome obscure inscription, and we apply that informa- 
tion to the correction of the current narrative, we find, as we ought 
+o find, in the absegce of artificial arrangement and falsification of 
data, accumulations of trivial anachronisms amounting to four,-five, 
and six years, in the long intervals that have elapsed between each of 
those dates. 
And again, when find that these dates, rari nantes in gurgife wvasto, 
adjust themselves re vectively with the year of Sa’kva’s death, and 
prospectively with the present year, A. B. 2380, or A, D. 1837, with- 
out deranging: (excepting to the limited and necessary extent above 
noticed) any of that epormous mass of details involved in a history 
extending. over a duratign of twenty centuries ; it is impossible without 
rejecting incontrovertible evidence, to question the correctness of the 





Buddhistical era. y mMa-< 

.. With this conviction, jor perhaps it will be called prejudice, strongly 
impressed on my mind, pf the correctness of the date assigned to the 
Buddhistical era, I look} to the details of the three ensuing centumes, 
of the Buddhistical hist@ry of India, for the correction of the blote and 
discrepancies which European criticism will detect and expose in, its 
era of CHANDAGUTTO's? reign ; and the consequent inaccuracy, of the 


dates of the sEconp and THIRD CONVOGATIONS. 6 665) 015 Hae 
\ have not yet met i* Buddhistical records; with ,any prophecy, oF) 
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_ other restraint, dictated either ‘by superstition’ or imposturé, Which 
“phould have compelled Buddhistical authors “to work _out their histo- 
tical narrative so as to bring the 10th vear of K<ia’soxo to the 100th 
year of Sa'xya. But some such restraint or motive must doubtless 
have operated to have led te the manifest distortion of facts, which 
represents that the sseconD coNVoCATION was held at the close of the 
rOOth’ year after Sxxya's death. er A 
“In the ensuing translation it will be seen that no less than ‘eight 
of the leading members who officited at the skconp convocaTton 
“fad beheld TaruXoaro.”” Supposing them to have been only seven 
years old, even (the earliest age at which mOviciates are admitted), in 
the > year Tarua’aaro died, ‘* these respositories of the whole word of 
Buddho” ‘must have been 107 years old at the time they took theif 
deading™ part in the seconn convocatron. On this point, however, 
the Mafiéwanso contains very specific information. In the ath 
chapter in describing that convocation, it is there stated : 
~ “" SABBAKA’MI was at tliat time high priest of the world, and bad already 
attained « standing of one hundred and twenty years in the ordination of 
" Uposampada’ Sanpaxa'mt, Sarno, Rewato, Kuvssas0BH17r0,! Yasso, the son 
of KA’ KonDAKo and Samsuso, a native of Sdna: these six théros were the disei- 
ples of the théro A’NANDO. WA'SABHAGA'MIKO and SUMANO, these two théros 
were the disciples of the théro ANURADHO ; these eight pi us priests, in afore- 
ime, had seen the deity who was the successor of formes Buddhos. 
“**The priests who had assembled were twelve hu 
"hese priests, the théro Rewaro was at that time the ld 
As the “ Uposampada’”’ ordination could not he obtained, even in 
the early ages of Buddhism, under the age of 20) it follows asa neces- 
sary consequence, if the autherticity of this history is to be admitted; 
that” this hierarch was 140 years old when he presided over this con 
vocation.’ No person surely will dispute the jus tice of my questioning 
the correctness of this chronology; or take .upon himself to deny 
that the correction of the anachronism here:Jpointed out demands a 
curtailment of at least GO years. | Ad itpavortioam potest 
Tam perfectly aware that in suggesting this inevitable retrench? 
ment of GO years, I pro tanto increase and i ,deed, precisely double 
‘the ‘amount of the pre-existing anachronism \as to the European date 
of the reign of SanpRacortus. > All, therefore /, that I am entitled to 
deduce from! this* anachronism is ‘that there jis © an> undeniable and 
inten rversion’ of historical data in th ye2 first ‘century of the 
Buadhisel ee. Whether thi  pervetsiony'ots ) be» corrected, either 
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* From’ the date however ofthe sxconp convocation in the 10th 

year of Ka‘va’soxo's reign, a pretended prophecy already quoted, does a 
occur to fetter Buddhist annalists, and compel them to make the 218th 

aoe of Sa’xyra, fall to the 4th of the reign of Asoxo. 

If without reference to any of these prephetic dates, or hintonioal 
edbdistions: we follow the narrative history of the Buddhist patriarchs, 
and which is termed “ the sacerdotal succession,” we shall find araple 
justification for throwing ‘equal discredit on the dates of both convo- 
cations. In that narrative will b@ found a consecutive and detailed 
account of no less than ‘‘ six generations of preceptors” having inter= 
vened from.the death of Sa'xra to the meeting of the TH1np convoca- 
TION ; comprising a period of 235 years, and affording an average of 
about 39 years for each preceptor. SassaKAmr, a member of the first 
generation, is represented to have presided over the seconp convoca- 
tion, and MoaGauirvutTratisso, a member of the sixth generation, over 
the rH1RD convocation. Had we no other dates given to us, than 
those of the death of Sa’xya, and of the ruirp CONVOCATION, we 
should, dealing with averages, place the sxcCOND CONVOCATION over 
which SaDBAKA‘MI presided within 39 years after Sa'xya’s death, and 
in that case the 3 sentence ‘“‘ these eight pious priests in aforetime had - 
seen. the. deity who was the successor of former Buddhos,’’ instead of 
being a glaring absurdity would have amounted to an obvious proba- 
bility. But the unfortunate imposture, emanating apparently in Moa- 
GaLiputtTstisso, which asserted that Sappaxa'mt had. eaid. im the 
SECOND ConvocaTion,\ ‘f In eighteen, plus one, hundred years hence, a 
calamity will befall our religion which we shall not ourselves witness,” 
in reference to the schism that Mocoauirurratisso ‘suppressed in- the 
reign of Asoxo, has {led to these fatal, and at the same time clumsy 
‘distortions of histori ah and chronological data, by. Buddhist authors. 
y cing the SECOND |CONYOCATION over which SaABBAKA™I presided 
‘the 100th year, they Bre obliged to assign to him the ng Se of I: 140 
vyears, and t to make it apt ear also that the eage of the first “generation 

ors had not thén passed away. And at the time > the THIRD 

pa a VOCATION was held, only 135 years afte the seconp, Moagatr- 
me pire who presid¢ >cl ‘over it, is represented i im prsipreictes 4 
tob re of _ the six gene lations ‘of preceptors and * “an Sats : 
. Mahiwe ee with. greater distinctnes a 

ae f the reign of ates FiOg saree ! 
Pipes Foe ALYPUTTATIsaO) ‘aged seventy. 
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and, on the other, that only 135 years thereafter, the head of the 
a church was of the sixth generation, and at that time of the advanced 
age of seventy-two years. 

It is not possible, therefore, to recognize the correctness of any of 
these dates, which are based on pretended prophecies, and in rejecting 
them as fictious we are reduced to the necessity of adjusting the 
events comprised in these three centuries by two points only, on which 
alone any relmnce can be placed, viz: the Buddhist era of Sa’xya’'s 
death, B. C. 543, and the Europefn age of Sanpracorrus, (about) 
B. C. 325. If (as is stated) Sanpracottus reigned *34 years, his 
son Binpusa‘ro 28 years, and the ruinp convocation was held in the 
17th year of Asoxo’s inauguration and 2Ist of his reign, we shall 
have to place the THIRD convocaTIoN in B. C. 242 instead of B.C. 
807, which (as the 1&th of Asoxo falls to the Ist of the Cevlonese 
monarch Dewa NANPryaTisso) would accord with the preceding ad- 
justment of the Ceylonese chronology within the trifling amount of 
six years. 

Although the general result of this adjustment only celal an 
alteration in the Buddhistical chronology of this period amounting to 
3 65 years; still it is one calculated to occasion an extensive derangement 
in the foregoing table, from the very circumstance of iis assumed 
‘claim to minute accuracy. | 

Ido not despair, however, of seeing these dig§crepancies accounted 
for in due course of time. We know that the Brahminicalmuthorities 
‘arrange the M4aghada line of succession differently from the Buddhis- 
tical. There is evidently somg confusion in th¢ durations assigned to 
the reigns of the ten Nanpos. But whenever,,or by whatever means, 
‘the adjustments are made, they must be made,; to the limited extent 
of the above ai Snahrottsu, in direct defiambe of the Buddhistical 
‘authorities extant in Ceylon ; and by hitting) blots, and detecting 
‘Jnaccuracies | which have inadvertently escape’: the notice of the pious 
‘impostors who have spared no pains in ent, avouring to interweave 
the” a se and falsiGed eee ony of j,idia and of Ceylon into 

p hei rats . oc ae 
au vil ustration of their ingenuity, I din te the following extract 
nother ig part of BuppaAcnoso’ s' Atthakal\hd. | 
e te hte ; ont year of ‘the reign of Asa/rasa Tro, the supreme BuopHo 

nil . In that very year, prince fizaxo, the son of ‘prince 
ees Tester sense! g to this Island, rendered 
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it habitable for human beings. — Tn the fourteenth year of the reign of Upa’ra- : 


BHADO, in. Jambudipo, “Wiaro. died here. In the fiftcenth year of the reign of 
Upa’vane. ADO, _Paxpuwa’ SA pEWwo came to the throne in this island. In the 
tren tjeth year of the reign of Na’ GADA’sO there, ‘PANDUWA‘SADEWO died here, 
‘the same year, Annayo succecded to the kingdom. In the seventeenth year 
of the reign of Susuwa’ Go there, twenty years of the reign of ABHAyYo had been 
completed ; and then, in the ssid twentieth year of ABHAYo, the traitor Pan- 
DUKA’ BHAYO usurped the kingdom. In the sixteenth year ef the reign of 
Ka’ LA’soxKo there, the seventeenth year of ‘Panpuxa’nRayo's reign had elapsed 
here. Tue foregoing (years) together vai th this one year, will make the eighteenth 
(of his reign). lo the fourteenth year of the reign of CHANDAGUTTO, PanpuKka’ . 
BHAYO died here ; ; and Murasiwo succeeded to the kingdom. In the seven- 
teenth. year of the reign of Daan ASOKO ré&ja, MurTasrwo réje died, | and 
Drews’ NAN FIYATISSO réjn succeeded to the kingdom. — 
a From the Pariniiianan of the Supreme Buddho, ASA‘TASATTO reigned twenty- 
four. years. Upa’xanuHApo, sixteen; ANURUDDHO and Munpno, ei hteen. Nar 
F424 "SAKO, oe oPLy; -four Susuna’ GQ, cighteen years. His pie oC ‘SOKO, 
twenty- ~eight 5 years= The ten sons of Ka’La "soKO reigned twenty-two years. Sub- 
sequently, to ‘them, Nawananpo reigned twenty-two years. *CHANDAGUTTO, 
tweaty-four yeare, Bux DUSA/‘RO, twenty-eight years. At his. demise Asoka 
ance cee , and in the eighteenth year after his inauguration, ‘MaAuINDoO~ thera 
arrived in this i@and. This royal narration is to be thus understood, a 


», The. fictitious synochronisms. attempted to be established im this 
eiibd:stistenane: the chronology of India and of Ceydon, are, it willbe 
observed, most > ‘successfully made out, The discrepancies as to the 
year of Aya’rasatro's reign, in which Sa’kya died; as tothe com pari- 
son between Ka’ta’soKo and PANDUKA’ BHAYO, and as to the duration 
of the joint rule of |ANuRUDDHO ‘and Monono, as well as that of 
Cuanxpacutro,, all . anifestly.. proceed from. clerical errors of the 

ill be seen by the following juxta-positions- Lotti! tard 
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| proceed to translate the following pass 
descriptive of the secon and third convocations, taken, 
troduction i in Buppna/s fos0's. Atthakathd on the, Winayo, an 
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“Tt is stated ‘ine the ‘account of “the FIRST coNVocaTion ‘on ‘the “Win mayor 
that, in the first place, this question was asked by the vengrable Mana ‘ie 








AS- 
SAPO. ‘ Belo’sr, Ura‘tr where was the Pd¢rdajikan first propounded hy ‘and 
that after other prescribed interrogatories, he questioned him as to its import, 
its origin, and as to who the party concerned was. 
In the course of that discussion, most fully illustrating (the Pdardjikah) even 
= from the cause that gave rise thereto, it was set forth by the beloved Ura’ Li, 
who was desirous of explaining every circumstance connected therewith, speci- 
fying: even by “whom it was “Originated, and by what circumstances it was 
occasioned beginning with, ‘‘ At thaf period the sanctified Buoppno was 
| dwelling in Weranjd’’ and the rest that appertained (to the Pdardajikan). 
< It must be distinctly understood that this was thus spoken by the beldved 
Upa’tr at the rinst CONVOCATION, (it did not originate at the seconp con- 
VOCATION). From this quotation alone, it is satisfactorily shewn, by whom 
and when this was said. Ifit be asked in this place—Why is this adverted to 
here ?—the answer is, with whatever object that ‘' Niddnan"” may have been 
investigated by the venerable Mana’xassarvo (at the FIRST CONVOCATION) 
with the same object in — of thoroughly illustrating that " Niddnan''—it is 
begun now also from the commencement with the words, ‘‘ It is so said by 
bim (Buppxo). '" Be it understood, however, that when these words were spoken 
by ‘the beloved Ura’ LI even at the FIRST CONVOCATION, it was admitted to be a 
quotation (BuppHo not being then alive). 
- ‘By the foregoing it being sufficiently explained by whom, when, and on what 
account, (the Winayo was first propounded in convocation) the details whereof 
will be found in the respective Mdtikd, it now remaing for me to afford these 
further explanations. { 
es Ast. By whom it was receiyed*® (from Buddho). eo ; 
_ 2odly, By whom it has been handed down. ( | | 
rdly. Where it was authenticated. . 
’ For the purpose of explaining these points the pausige, ‘* At that period the 
sanctified Buppno was dwelling in Wéranjéd—‘* and wther similar passages, of 
which the Niddnan of the Winayo is composed, having) been quoted, it was duly 
set forth— —by whom it was received, by whom it was Ihanded down and where it 
was authenticated, begioning from the very commencement, thus: ‘* From the 
mouth of BHAGAWA‘’. himself, it was received by in venerable Upa‘z1; and 
fom his mouth, both before the Parinibidnan of “HA'GATO by many thou- 
of Bhikkhus who had obtained the six AdAinnes ‘and after the Parinibianan 
“THATA’GATO, “by the | théros who had held thé. (errs) CONVOCATION on 
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metiede Sane S6nAKO, Siacawo, and TissamMocGauirurro who /perpe- 
yo, uninterruptedly from “generation to generation, to the 
THIRD CONVOCATION, in the land celebrated by the name of Jambudipo. 

, The venerable Ura’t1 having learned, from the mouth of Baacawa himself, 
this Winayo, in its app: opriate text (the Pali version) implanted itin the hearts 
of many. In the fraternity of that venerable, personage, from amongst those 
who having learned the Winayo, and acquired a knowledge thereof, those wha 
attained the condition of Puthujand, Sdétapanna, Sakatdgami and Andgdmi 
transcended the limits of enumeration. Of those alone who i: sanctified (by 
arahathood) there were one thousand. 

~Datsaxo was adisciple of his fraternity. He having learned hana same from the 
mouth of the said Upa’.s, similarly propounded the Winayo. In the fraternity 
of that venerable person, the Puthujjand and others who, having learned the 
Wi mayo, had acquired a knowledge thereof, were beyond the limits of compute- 
tion, The sanctified alone amounted to one thousand, 

S6nNAKO was o disciple in the fraternity of Da‘sako théro. He learned the 
Winayo from the mouth of his preceptor Da’sako, in like manner, propagated 
it, In the fraternity of this venerable personage also, the Puthujjané » and others, 
who, having learned the Winaye, acquired a knowledge thereof, were beyoud 
the limits of computation. ‘The sanctified alone amounted to one thousand. - 

SiGgeGawo was a disciple io the fraternity of Da’saxo théro, and having learned 
the Winayo io the fraternity of that théro, became the chief of a thousand Ara- 
Aantd. po the fraternity of that venerable personage, having learned the Winayo 
be acquired a knowledge thereof, as to the Puthujjand, Sdtdpannd, Sakatagami: 
Andgaémi and Arahan{d, there was no computing their number, either in hun- 
dreds or in thousands. \ At that period in Jambudipo the number of Bhikkhus 
was very great. The supernatural gifts of the théro Moaoauirvrarisso, % “will 
be celebratgd in the ru} D CONVOCATION. 

Thus this Winayo-yitakan, be it known, has been. handed down ‘through 
these generations of predeptors, from its commencement. to the THIRD coNyo- 
CATION. In order to th® due understanding pf the rHigp CONVOCATION, this 
connecting narrative sho \ld be borne in mind. 

_ The five hundred sanc and supernaturally gifted Sar et who had Mana’ 
KAssaro for their chief, having held the (r1asr). CONVOCATION on Dhammo, 
and caused it to be universally glorified, and having lived the full measure of 
human existence, rel d from all human frailties, were extinguished like ; 
lamps exhausted of oil. ; “ENO 2 G6 Gi. wee! tog Pita rerls tad FO 
‘Thereafter when, in the prescribed rotation of nightand day, a hundred wen? 
had ‘elapsed from the Pa idnan of Buacawa’, certain Bhikkhus resident in 
Wesdli, natives of Wajjt (decided) as follows © **s © © oe uy oleae 
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“** Indulgence tn the couttry ‘is sae thse * Ceremonies in | (sacerdotal) 
pr ep ure | allowable. a tObtaining 1 su ubsequent consent fa allowable. nee §Con- 
te to the ‘example ‘(or preceptors) ix ‘llowuble. '' © I Atceptance of whey’ 

ce de Ailithct from milk) is allowable." “* {The acceptance of ledtdevitue’ toddy 
sembling) water is allowable.”’'“* ©* The use of seats covered With ‘cloths (with- 
out fringes) is allowable." “++ Bhe acceptance of gold and silver is allowabis.9 


These * were the ten indulgences which they put forth. Art te 
Bey these persgns, the ‘raja Ka’La ‘soko, the son’ of SusuNna’oo, extended bis 
ction. | 


vat that si the venerable Yasso, the son of KA'KANDAKO, in the course’ 
nis pilg image among the fubableaes of Wojji, having heard that certain 
bhikk us of Wésdli, natives of tt Wojji, were propagating these ten indulgences, 
thus meditated. Having myself heard of the calamity which is impending” 
sles religion’ ‘of the deity gifted with ten powers, should I be deficient in my 
ions (to _pyert it) that proceeding would be unbecoming of me: wherefore’ 
ai sareckig” these impious (characters), let me glorify Diammo.”’ | 
. lerever Wesali might be, thither he proceeded. There the venerable 
Fitts, the ‘son of Ka’KANDAKo, s0journeéd in the Kutdgéra Gallia the MaAd- 
Pee Hy 
no, wibéro ‘at Wésali. On that occasion, the bhikkhus of Wéegli, natives of 
We i, on the ‘Opésath day in question, filling a golden basin with water, and 
placing i it in the midst of the wssembled priests, thus appealed to the devotees of 
Wésdli w who attended | there. ‘* Belaved! bestow on ‘the priesthood either « 
Ka rate” or half, ‘or a quarter of one, or even the value of a mdsa; to the 
prissthood, it'will ‘afford the means of providing themselves with ‘sacerdotat 
requisites.” "A All that occurred (subsequently) up to the: Pare of the sncowp 
CONVOCATION (will be found in the Seffasatikakandako). | it 
' There were selected (for the coNVoCATION) seven hundred bhikkhus, neithee 
more nor less. From this circumstance this convocation ae the Wingyo is call- 
- ed also | the * Sattasatika"’ (the convoention of the seven undred). . 
” “et meeting twelve thonsand blikkhus tssembled, 1 ought together by the 
exertions of the venerable Yasso. dn the midst of these/ by the interrogation of 
che venerable Re‘waro, and by the exposition of the Wixayo, by the théro San- 
AK a ‘the ‘ten in idulgences being thoroughly ont ata (of sup- 
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2 Consent ought always to precede any act connect d with religion. | 

§ No example is o admitted as an excuse, if the act its ‘elf be forbidden, 
hee whey as acomponent part of milk is co nsidered to be substantial 
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Thereupon the théros deciding ‘* Let us again hold a convocation on DAammo 
end Wineyo ;"' and having selected seven hundred bhikkhas, the maintainers of the 
three Pifakdani, orl gifted with the qualification of sanctification ; and assem- 
bling at the Wainkadradmo wibéro at Wesali, and, in the manner that Mana’Kas- 
saro had held the (rrast) convocation, having purified the whole Sdasanam of 
deflements, revised in convocation the whole ofeDhanrmo and Winayo, according 
to the several divisions of the Pifakdni, called, the Nikéyo Argo and Dham- 
makkhando. 

| This convocation was brought to @ close in eight months ; and from its having 

on held by seven hundred bhikkhus THs CoNVocaTiION lias Been universally 
called the Saffasafika; and, taking into account the one held previous), sh 
is also called Dotiya/sancitr1 (the secoxrw convocar#on). 
- (it is thus recorded in the SaWMasalikakando). ‘From amongst those 
théros by whom Tats convocation was held, the most renowned were, Sappa- 
KA “MI, Sanno, Re*waro, Kaevussasénniro, Yasso and SaMBH‘UTO of Séna: 
they were the diciples of Ananpo; and in aforetime had beheld Ta 'THAGATo. 
Be it koown, however, that, there were also Sumawo. and Wa’sanpHAcA'mt?. 
These two were thg disciples of ANtRraA Duo, and they also in aforetime had seen 
the Tatna’earto,’’ 

Whosoever the théros might be by whom the second convoention may have 
been held, the whole of them were individuals of great weight, celebrated by 
‘their deeds, and sanctified (by arahathood)- 
© This is the secoxp convocarion. 

’- "The events intervening between the sxconv and rurcp convoca- 
trons are stated in\this Atthakathd in great detail, particularly in re- 
ference to the ae history of MoGcaLtpuTratisso, by whom the 
‘LAST CONTOCATION Was held. A succinct, but perspicuous, histori- 
eal accoufit of whicy period will be found in the 5th chapter of ‘the 
Mahdwanso. Wt wig be sufficient for my present purpose to give 
the names only of th théros, who werg the sacerdotal successors to 
‘Upéli, to whom t Winayo division of the Pitakataya was. en- 
‘trusted at the Firsk convocation. It has been mentioned ina 
foregoing paragraph |thet his pupil and immediate successor was 
-Dafsaxo: and that Sdjnwaxo was Da’saxo's disciple. His two disciples 
Cua: NDAWASJ and Sisgawo, were adult priests at the termination of the 
“SECOND | CONVOCATION, hich, as already stated, was held at | Wesdli, 
"at the close of the first century after the death of Buppno, being the 


"year before Christ 443. a Blbont 
n them was imposd¢d the task of doaverting the youth. Tiss0, the 
son of the Br&hman Mosoaus, who, it was predicted by the priests 
ONVOCATION, was destined to subdue a cala- 
would befall the: religion of eta he “one 
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at which the circumstances that gave rise to the THIRD CONVOCATION 
sccurred. Tt is here of importance to notice that the existence of 
a version of the Atthiikathd on the Pitukattaya at thal period is “spect 
fically mentioned. 

_. The following i is the passage I allude to :— 

_“ From the following day, Tasso entered upon the study of the word ‘of 
Buppro. Then becoming a sdimandéro, and postponing the study of the Wena- 
yepi{aken (asthe most difficult) he acquired the knowledge of all (the rest) of 
the word of Bumpno, togetherwith the Althakathd. From the time of his being 
ordained Uypasanmpada, continuing to be frotected (by StGGawo and Cuanpa- 
WAGGI) he became mater of the (whole) Pitakatfaya, The said two persons, 
the one the preceptor, and the other the orgainec of MoGGanirurtrarisso having 
deposited the whole of the word of Buopno in his hands, and lived the ordinary 
measure of human existence, demised. 

_ * Subsequently thereto, MocGatirutrartisso, devoting himself to the pre- 
scribed course of sanctified meditation, and attaining arakathaod, extensively 
propagated the Winayo. 

“ At this period, the réja Binpusa’ao had an handred sons. All these AsoKko 
Sestroyed, veserving only prince Tiaso, who was born of the same mother with 

imsel fl. This murderer having reigned a period of four years without celebrat- 

ng his inauguration, at the close of the fourth year, which was the 218th after 
the parinibbanan of TATHAG ATO, entered upon the supreme sovereignty of all 

Jambudipo, as one united empire. By the preternatural manifestations which 
attended his inauguration these miracles were wrought.”’ 

These miracles and manifestations will be found in the Mahawanse. 
They would occupy too much space in this article,\and are not essential 
to the continuity of the history of the Buddhistiod! scripturgs. 
| The Atthakatha proceeds thus: W 

“ This raja fora period of three years from his inauguration, lived out of the 
pale > of Buddhism, » an heretic; andin the fourth year Became a convert to the 
word ‘of Buppxuo. His “tather Binousa’no was of the bréliman faith. He 
‘distributed (daily) rige-alms among eight thousand herétics, consisting of brah- 
‘mans, and to bralimanical beretics of the Pandariémaga and other sects. While 
(AsoxKo was) continuing to bestow these alms within his palace, in the same. 
manner that it had been conferred by his father, on a certain occasion, while. 
standing ¥, a window, having noticed these persens taking their repast with 
_Mnbecom g avidity, without regard to Mecoram, restraint over their appetites 
‘aod a ofall decency i in manners, thus medituted 7‘ Surely it is requisite that 
alm: ns, such as these, should be conferred with discrimination ; ; and af an appro- 
neralso.? , 3 
11h Having come to this resolution, he thus addressed his courtiers ‘ Go, my 
fend, and cach of you fail 1iot to conduct into my palace those fraternities of 
beshappee SHAR you estecm m to be Pious characters, that I may bestow alms on 
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them." ‘These officers re plying : at Aaa i most willingly,’ and conducting to his 
presence — Pa : ar’ wakd, ages art and other devotees, said, 
4 | . 
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« “Thereupon the réja causing superb seats to be prepared within the palace, 
esta to them, ‘ Proceed ;' and as they entered, ‘take (added he) each of you the 
geat appropriate to yourself;' they, without discrimination, (as to seniority, or 
superiority in sanctity) seated themselves, some on rich seats and others on 
wooden forms. The rdjo noticing this procedure, and being convinced that 
there was no spiritual merit among them, the appropriate repast having been 
served to them, allowed them to depart. | 
-™ While he was in the observance of this practice, om a certain day, standing 
at the window, he noticed passing the palace yard, the Samanéro Nicr6pHo who 
had overcome, and who kept in subjection .and thoroughly ® controled, the 
dominion of the passions: and who was gifted with the most perfect decorum in 
demeanour. Tnoquiring ‘ who is this Nigrépro?’ he Was told, he was the son 
se pei Somano, the eldest of the sons of the r4ja Binpusa’Ro.” i 
» "Phe narrative of the Atthakathd then enters into the personal history. 
of N iGRODHO, the flizht of his mother pregnunt of him from Pdtilipuray 
on the occasion of his father, and the other sons of Binpusa’Ro, being 
massacred—his_ birth, cducation and admission into Buddhistical ordi- 
nation, and ultimately NiGrO6OpDRO's conversion of his uncle Asoxo, 
who was then supreme ruler of India, to the Buddhistical faith. 

. The Atthakathd also contains the account of the conversion, and sub- 
sequent ordination into priesthood, of T1sso, the younger brother os 
Afoxo, who had “already been elevated to the dignity of ‘‘ Opardja 
(which would appear to be the recognition of the heir presumptive) as 
well as of the ord\nation of prince AcarprauMa’, the husband of 
Asoxo’s daughter SANGHAMITTA ; and finally, that of his son Ma- 
Hinpo, celebrated for his conversion of Ceylon, and of the aforesaid 
daughter S,nNGHAMIEeTA. For all these details, also, 1 am compelled, 
from want of spice, to refer to the fifth chapter of the Mahawanso, 
resuming again . my translation of the’ Atthakathad from the point at 
which the incidents Which led to the THIRD CONVOCATION being held, » 
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6s aod honors were conferred on (the Buddhistical) 
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‘At that crisis, MooGALieurrattsso théro thus meditated. © ‘Now is this 
ba) judgment ‘manifested + at no remote period it will fTow int’ # ecrious calamity? 
which no person will be able to suppress, who continues to*dwell among tlegé 
persons. ‘* Transferring therefore the charge of his fraternity to the théro Maé 
HINDO that he himself might lead a life of seclusive devotion, Ceparted for the 
*Ahoganga mountain (moustain Deyond the Gunges). 
These heretics, although subjected to every degradation, by the blitkidhien,tee 
9 well na ‘by the Diammo, the Winayo and the ordinances of the divine téacher 
(Buddho) ; and ghey had utterly failed in attaining the condition prescribed by the 
Dhemmo and Winayo, nevertheless gave gise to various (calamities, which were 
like unto) excrescences, defilements, and thorns, unto the religion (of Buddho),; 
= sore of these flocked to the fire (a8 an object of adoration): others scorched 
themselves in the manner of the + Penchatdpa sect : some prostrated themselves 
towards the sun: others began to declare (openly) ‘* let us destroy your Diammo 
: and Winayo."' Thereupon the congregation of biikkhus would not perform either 
the Upésatha, or Pawdrana rites with them; and suspended for a period of seven 
years, the performance of the Upésatha: continuing however to dwell at the 
Astkdérémo wihéro (at Patilipura). This circumstance was reported to the 
raja, the monarch directed this command to be signified to one of his officers. 
es Repuiring to the {wihGro and suppressing this matter, cause the performarice 
of Upésatha, to be re-estublished.’’ This officer not being able to obtain any 
further explanation feom his sovereign, referring himself to the other officers of 
state, said, “the réja is dispatching me with this command, ‘ repairing to the 
wihéro and. suppressing this affair, cause the Uposatha to be re-established :' 
in, what manner am I to suppress this matter ?'" They replicd : ‘* We think 
thus: on apy occasion that a (rebellious) province is-to reduced to subjection, 
‘ e traitors (who raised the rebellion) are put to death. [In the same manne, 
should there be those who refuse to perform the Upés Jha, the rijgm@ must wish 
that they should be put to death.’’ b 
oThereupon this minister repairing to the wibdro, ant sembling the bhikkhug 
thus addressed them: ** I am sent by the r4ja, with this command, ‘ Cause there 
the Upseatha to be re-established.’ Lorde ! perform, therefore, instantly, the 
Updsatha.”’ The bhikkhus replied : ‘* Together with, the heretics we will not 
perform the Updsatha. or. The minister, commencing froen the pulpit of the chief 
priest, with his ‘sword chopped off the head of each (wifp successively refused). 
< “The dng Tso, observing this officer in the commission of this sacrilegious 
act, thus thought: ‘' The raja would not send him to slaughter théros: most 
diated this must proceed from the misapprehension of this officer ;'' and 
rushing \ up) placed himself in the seat of him who bad (last) fullen. He (the 
ster) recognizing the théro (to be the brother of his sovereign) unable to 
pon, repairing: to the rija, thus spoke. ‘* \Déwo ! I have cut off the 
- eee ch W number of bhikkbus, who were recusant in the performance of 
: “tas ae eS Qari ten omy 
1h with this word written Adtganga gia ak which would signify 
a the mountain o of the subterrancan Ganges.'" 
: eR four fires arousd them while the sun i’ fa one which made the 
efasnm > 
¥ ‘The. Tre Seaeatandreitity ee Patitipure named after. Asoxo, by whom i was 
built, vide Mahawédnso. BY rpc mag’ 
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Upésatha; and in» due order came to the turn of thy iilustrious brother) the 
théro Tiss8o0: what shall Ldo?’! The raja, the instant he heard this, exclaiming, 
"« Wretch 1 What? Thou sent by me to slaughter the bhikkhue ?’) and being 
answered, *‘ Yes, Déwo!"' agonized asif « flame had been engendered in his 
body! and rushing to the wihéro, he thus addressed the théros ond bhikkhus! 
** Lords! this officer, unauthorized by me, bus ddne this deed: by such (an uct) on 
whom will the sin fall?*' Some of the théros observed ; “ That person committed 
the act by thy direction: the sin therefore is thine." Others saul, * The sin is 
equal in both of you.” Others again thus spoke, ‘* Why, mah@yaéja! was it thy 
intention that he should go and slaugl@er the bhikkhus ?""  ‘* No, lords! I sent 
him with a pious intention, saying, ‘ restoring the priesthood to unanimity, 
re-establish the Updsatha."' ‘‘In that case, thy intention being pious, the sin 
resta with the officer alone.’ The raja perplexed (by the conflicting @nswers) 
inquired, '' Lorda! is there any bhikkhu, who is capable to restore me to the 
solace of religion, by removing this perplexity ?"" ‘* There is, mahéraja’: his 
name is MoGGaALiPuTraTisso: he, removiog this perplexity of thine, is capable 
of restoring thee to the solace of religion."". On that very day, the raja dispatched 
four théros, learned ian Dtammo, each with a retinue of 1 thousand bhikkhus and 
four ministers, each with a suite of a thousand persons, saying, ‘* Retarn bring - 
ing the théro.”". They repuicing thither, thus addressed (MoGGacirerraTisso), 

‘The rija calls thee.’ The théro did not come. For the second time, the raja 
sent cight théros versed inthe Diemmo, and cight ministers each with a retinue 
of a thousand. persous, who thus delivered their message : Lord ! the mahérhja 
having desired us to suv, * he calls thee,’ added, * retura not without bringing him."" 
On tlie second occasion wlso, the théro did not comé? The réja inquired of them : 
“Lords! I have sent twice, why does the théro not come.” ** Mahérdjat he 
refuses to come, because he hus been told, ‘the réju calls... On bis being thud 
invoked he@may come*> ‘ Lord! religion is sinking: for the salvation of religion 
refider thy sid to ust’ s' Thereapon the raja adopting that message, sent sixteen 
théros versed in the os mmo, and sixteen ministers each with a retinue of one 
thousand persons. rkjn also inquiréd of the bhikkhus: * Is the théro an 
aged;ora young aner ‘Lord! (they replied) he is aged." ** Lords! will he 
mount any vehicle, or aryate palanquin ?"’ ‘* MahdérSja! he will not mount tenis 
4s Lords | where does the /théro dwell ?'" ‘ Mahéraja! up the river.” — 

The réja then thus'ad@*essed his mission : ‘* My men! sach being the aaa 
spreading a state canopy over a vessel, and accommodating the théro therein, and 
stationing guards of honowr glong both banks of the river, conduct him hither.’’ 
The bhikkhus and ministers proceeding to the residence’ of the théro, . delivered 
tlie message of the réju. |On hearing this message the théro | instantly ‘fose, 
taking up the skin carpet (po which he was séated) saying: ** From the cori. 
mencement,; my destiny ict entering into the priesthood was the iene ocd 
religion: now is my appoirted hour arrived.’’ piel erdaee aod mabe 
On a. certain night, the réja had this dream. ‘* To-morrow, | the. théro will 
reacl ee “The. dream comprised these particulars—a ‘perfectly white 
seprosehinn the r4ja, and feeling him from head downwards, seized 
‘arm (d@kkimd hatthé), ‘The following day the réja put.this 
ter of dreams, ‘‘ I have had such a.dream; what isto 

ere is some pre-eminent personage who will geasp 
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_ At thatinstant, the rdéja receiving the report that the théro was coming, repair- 
ing to the bank of the river, descended into the stream, till the water gradually 
rising, reached his knees; and approaching the théro, presented to the disem- 
barking théro his right arm. The théro laid hold of his right arm. The sabred 
guards observing this,at once coming to this decision “* let us decapitate him,"’ drew 
their swords out of the scabbard.*For what reason did they do this ? Because such 
was the established practice in regard to royal personages. Should any person seize 
the urm of a ‘Aja, his head is brought down with a sword. The rdja perceiving this 
(movement) by the shadow only (which fell by him) exclaimed ‘* on account of an 
offence committed in a former instance, gdowards the priesthood, | am already 
deprived of peace of mind : offend not the théro also." 

_ Why did the théro scize the raja by the arm ? 

As haphad been sent for by the r4ja for the purpose of solving a (panhen) 
question, on that account, regarding him in the light ofa disciple of bis, he laid 
hands on him*. 

The monarch establishing the théro in his own pleasure garden, and encircling 
it on the outside with three rows of guards (gave the order) ‘' Watch over his 
safety.’' He then having bathed and anointed the ‘eet of the théro, seated him: 
self near him ; and for the purpose of satisfying himself om this point. ‘' Is the 
théro competent, dispelling my doubts and settling the controversy that has 
arisen, to save the religion ?"’ thus addressed him: ** Lord! I am desirous of 
secing 4 miracle performed." ‘' Mahsérhja! what description of miracle art thou 
desirous of witnessing ?’" ‘* Lord! an earthquake.’”’ ‘* Is it, Mahérija 1 the 
whole carth thatthon desirest to see quake, or only a portion thereof?"* ‘ Of 
these, lord ! which is the most miraculous ?"' ** Why, Mabldrdja! in a metal dish 
filled with water, which would be the most miraculous, tofmake the whole or half 
the water, quake ?’’ ‘* Lord! the hal" ' In the same manner, Mubéréja! it is 
wost difficult to make only a portion of the earth quake."' ‘‘ Suck being the 
euse, lord! I will witness the quaking of a portion only of the earth.’* “* For 
that purpose, Mehd@raja! within a line of demarkationg in circumference one 
yojano, on the eastern side, let a.chfriot be placed, with one of its ** wheels 
resting within the line. On the southern side, let a horse stand, with two of his 
legs resting within the line: on the western side, let a roan stand with one foot 
resting within the line: on the northern side, let avessel filled with water be 
placed, the half of it projecting beyond the line of den) jrkation."’ 

» The rhja caused arrangements to be made accordingl{), 
. The théro having been abscrbed jn the fourth jhanon, in which is compre- 
hended the half of the abAinnd, rising therefrom, w}uchsafed thus to resolve # 
“ Let a quaking of the earth, extending over an yojaniPin space, be visible to the 
raja’ On the eastern side, the wheel of the chargot resting within the line 
enly, shook; the other did not shuke. In the same nasaner, in the southero and 
the western sides, the feet of the horse, and the foot of the man, together 


* Tew not possible, in a literal translation. t-— avey implied significations. 
The dedication of a youth to be brought up a disciy | in the priesthood is COn- ie 
sidered an offering. The circumstance of the r§-™ in this instance seeking 
religious instruction, as a disciple would, is consid,*. OY to place him also in the 
light of an offering : and hence the grasping hi_~ a, is the acceptance of an 
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with that moiety of their body resting within the line, shook. On the northern 
side, the oe) vessel also together with the portion of water (appertaining 






to tint mo Pwhich rested withio that circle, shook ; the rest stood undisturbed. 

The raja'w tnessing this miracle, and being thoroughly convinced then, that 
the théro was enilowed with the power of saving the religion, thus submitted his 
own doubts for solution. ‘* Lord! I sent a minifter to the wihfro, saying, ‘*Ad-~ 
Justing the (adhbikarnén) matter in dispute, cause the Updsatha to be performed. 
Me repairing to the wiliiro, deprived so many bhikkhus of life: on whom does 
the sin fall?" | ‘i 

“Why, Mahéréja! was it thy integtion, that he, repairing to the wibdro, 
should slaughter the bhikkhus ?"* 

‘** No, Lord!" 

“Then, Maléréjat as thy intention was not such, the siu is not thing’ and 
thereupon for the purpose of demonstrating his reason, be explained himself by 
the following suf/én, commencing with these words (of Buddho) *' Bhikkhus! 1 
am explaining that which constitutes an act wifh infenf. An act with infent can 
only be committed by (the instrumentality of a member of) the body, by (means 
of) utterance, or by (the wilful design of) the mind.’ For the purpose of illus. 
trating this subject, he discoursed thus from the * Tifira Jélakén. ‘* Malifrdja, in 
aforetime (ina former existence) in a certain country, a snipe thus inquired of a 
devotee. ‘ Many (snipes) flock to me, saying, ‘ our relation dwells bere, and 
calamity befalls them (in consequence of that visit to me by being ensuared by 
the fowler). My mind is disturbed by painful doubts (as to whether the sin of 
“et ca lumity rests on\me)." 
faite * The devotee rep! , ‘ Was this thy intention ; viz. enticing these (birds) 

ither by the sound off my voice, or the attractive display of my person, let 
them be ensnared and ¢ 1 “stroyed.’ 2 ad oe he 
*** No, Berd!’ cejoided the snipe. 
—"' The devotec. theai hus summed up the matter. oe 

*** If thou hadst no @:remeditated design, unto thee there is no sin, The act 
affects only the wilful, ng@t the undesigning®, agents for it is thus said: ‘If the 
mind be not influence Wy malicious intent, the act committed will not affect the 
agent, nor will the taint of sin attach itself to the virtuous, who do not,wilfally 


devote themselves (to sing ae 
The théro having thus q™ emplied the matter to the raja, continuing to dwell for 
ructed the monarch in the 


days there, in the Ns oyal pleasure eeroer ins 
doctrine (of Buvpuo). : Se had 
“On the seventh day, t ba “véja bisvillp abadatiea the priests at the Asdkérdmo 
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wihdéro, and hating 5 a partition with a curtain, and taken his seat (with 
Mosontirerrarieso) wit! vin ‘that curtain, dividing the bhikkbus professing 


sections, and calling up each sect separately, thus 
t one did Buppno profess? ? Thereupon | the profes- 
ed ‘* The Sussata faith,” and so did the Ekachcha- 


n B Amardchikkhapika, the Asauiwdda, the Néwasani- 
eo sum ove al 


different faiths, into 


interrogated them, " wnt " 
sors of the Sussufa faith, r* 


, the Antanantika, 
d, the Uchohddar. 
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18379, ks, Note on the Geography of Cochin China.~ 737. 
, The Thijs “haying previously been instructed io the doctrines (of the orthodox 


- feith) veadily Sistinguished: that these were not bbikkbnus, but her cs. ‘Sup, 
- ing them with white dresses, to be substitated for their tal yellow 
robes, he expelled them 3 i the whole of them amounted to sixty thou nd. 
“ Then seuding for the other priests, he thus questioned them, 
i Lords} what faith did the supreme Bupouo reveal ?"’ 
“ “Mahéraja | the * Wibhajja faith ?"" “ 
- “a ‘On receiving this answer, addressing himself to the théro, lhe asked: ‘* Lord }. 


was the supremé Boopuo himself of the Wibhajja faith 7?" 

Being answertd im the affirmative, the rija then saying ‘‘ Lord! the religion 
is now purified : let the priesthood now perform the Upasatha ;'* and conferring 
on them the royal protection, re-entered the capital. 

< , The riesthood assembling together performed the Upasatha. The number 
" bhik bus who assembled there was sixty lakhs, The théro Moccauirurra- 

r1s80, suppressing in that community the professions of the creeds of other 

sects, propounded to them the Kathdwatthuppdkaran. And then selecting, and 
sctiing. apart, from among the sixty lakhs of bhikkhus, one thousand bhikkhus, 

from amongst those who were the sustainers of the text of the three Pitakani, 

who bad overcome the dominion of sin which is to be subdued, aod who were 
masters of the mysteries of three Wijja,—in whatever manner MAHAKASSAPO 

and Yasso théro had held their convocations, on Diammo and Winayo, pre- 


: 







ely in in, the same Manner, holding a CONVOCATION, and purifying the whole 
‘from all impurity, he performed the tTHikp CONVOCATION. At the 
close of t the ‘CONVOCATION, the earth quaked in various ways. % 
y ahis CONVOCATION was brought toa close in nine months. ft is also called 

We SAMASIKA’’ because the CONVOCATION™ was ic 
tl jousaod bhikkhus, and on account of two having pra 


THIAD CONVOCATION. I 
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Il.—Note On she: Geography of “Cochin Chinegi 
$23 “s:Lours, Bishop of Tsautopolis, Vic. Apo-e, j 
WE" ems"As. Soc. . 

by the author #.] =  ~* 


lated from a memoir kindly communi, j,_ 
. "Spe , M. Marte’ Bren, 


ing” ‘of the geegraphy of Cochin .., 
whose works on ‘this subject are in many re pects highly valuable, 
has. not» feared to advance that.our knowledjge of this country has 
Become more obscure the more it has ate andled by successive 
Writers, who ‘contradict one another. In ‘pit of the respect due to 
a “etl ae Brvn’'s celebrity, (who névertheless is, I believe, 


de a gedgraphist,—or, which is the e thing, a traveller 
ae . * ) _ Alicea 
poo ab ene also ‘* xerified. 
+ We must apologize to the author for presenting: 





the Right Rev. Juan 
Cochin China. How: 
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738 Aas on the, Geogvaphy of Cochin Ching. {Rasz. 
: sho has made the tour, ot. his Jibrary,) I will venture to throw some 
light | on. vhat he i regarded as 80 obscure, and to "prove that this 
country, hi © SO unknown i is now become familiar to many. “This 
country,” says he, " _once “comprehended with Tong- king under the 
general name of Anam, was separated from it about 600° years ago, 
for the first king named, Tizsn Vuono, who was ulso the first 
eonquerony in 1569, held the government until 1614, ‘first as prefect or 
governor, then as king. ‘‘ We are ignorant,” says ‘the*same author, 
B.? under what particular name the natives then desigfated or now 
designate the country. That of Anam is too extensive a term :""—thus, 
| according to our author's notions it is too extensive ; but lie favors us 
with no proof in support of his opinion. Ask a Cochin Chinese 
: whence he is ; ;, he will reply, ‘I am of the kingdom of Annam.’ These 
_two words ‘signify the ‘ peace of the south ;’"—an, peace; jam, south. 
Some sovereigns. of the country have endeavoured from vepesk dines 
‘motives to change this name to Nam wiét, Dai viet, Viet nam ; but" these 
_names, employ ed only in their edicts or in the laws of the tealih are 
not i in vogue among the people, who always call themselves * children 
“of the country of An nam." It is true that a stranger may sometimes 
hear. natives in lieu of An nam pronounce the word Ai nam or En nam ; 
“which is thus cxprunes Superstition, and a pretended respect for 
some of their parents’ relations or ancestors forbid their pronoun¢ing 
_ Certain 1 names, Thu- mee example, if you ask a Cochin Chinese whose 
_father bears the n papeet An, whence he comes: 2<He- will tell you, 
“from Ai nd. ed thi LC lt aod 
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Cochi hin _ China, is the rete name of the pects “Tei - also that hic 


. " the Japanese gave re as name of (Cotchin- 
tr a 1 pest ‘of China ;’ and that Europeans: thence 
mploy the s emterm. I believe on the contrary that the 
of the name of ochin China is rather to be sought ‘in the two 
ords | China, , al and Cochin _ The Portuguese ‘who came first to the 
- | ae resemblance between the coast of An-nam 
e Malabar side of India, and connecting this 
ina, gave it the jomt name of Cochin China, 
hin. crovw hb. af 
nother question; what are the limits of this 
des lieux, l'extension de Jw nation: et celle 
bornent le nom de Cochin Chine, ou si Ton 
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SOR Whine OS wieteor i 
mabandonnenpss, point et usage c “commode.” Tt is our author who 
Speaks: but how melancholy is it | for the reader to hear a man’ of 
talent thus framing geographical systems. in his head, saPicrcitiy te 
follow newer or more exact information because it does not tally with 
the “ usage commode,” ov to speak plainly, Because it would | give « 
dittle more trouble, | ' 
wu: “If recent or ephemeral conquests,” says he} * have Brought the 
coasts. of Camboge under the rule of the king of ‘Cochin China, this is 
no reason for changing a nomenclatbre founded on the difference of na- 
_tions and on the situations of countries. The geography of the province, 
offers still greater difficulties. Those who, like some modern navigators, 
extend Cochiu China up to the point of Camboge, divide it imto three 
parts, upper, middle and lower, or the province of Hué.”’ Here, in 
»placing /dué in Lower Cochin China, the geographer commits a grave 
error, for that country is situated in Upper Cochin China. “ The older 
_travellers, says he, ‘* give a much more complex division to the coun- 
-try, and one perhaps more exact, but at the same time obscure ; by this 
we will endeavour to determine the following provinces, proceeding 
_frem north to south.” 
so% Since M. Matre’ Broun prefers the most complicated divisions, and 
even. those he acknowledges to be most indistinct, I[ leave him 
_willingly to indulge i in his peculiar taste. <A residence of many years 
_in, Cochin China haying enabled me to run over all the provinces 
from the 17th to the 9th degree, north lat., I will attempt, to clear up 
what has seemed to him.to be so obscure. ) 
o> he division of, Cochin China into three part's is certainly the most 
»eonvenicnt, Going from north to south and beginning with about 17° 30’ 
_morth® lat. - the first province, or prefecture, is called Quang binh, the 
~second Quang tri, and the third Quang da’c, These three sh 
2 compose what is properly called ‘ Upper Cochin China,’ or vulgarly ‘ 
(or sometimes PAu ? Tuan") from the name ¥ the capital which fe. ies 
in the prefecture of Quang du’c. But this name Quang du’c has been 
- changed by the present king. Pretending to be the son of heaven and 
iring to give a name in harmony with thi high title, he has desig- 
d it Phu ? thi'a thién ; i. e. PETS which, enjoys the influence ‘of 
heaven i 
. Before passing to other tration, 1 woul observe that the terms 
_ T employ to « ite the names of province are those. most in use ; ; 
acktt iP oo wart) r; a 2° —_ “ie 
ative siga here denoter that the is to be ne wif 6 
vice—we we have pot the vario type necessary to express 
rding to , the Bishop's system.— g. * agen) £ ep 
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and best known to the inhabitants ; +, for there are provinces. which 
have received — new names from. his majesty, though, such are only. 
employed “in' edicts and i in the writings. of _the mandarins, the. people. 
adhering to the ancient apy ellations. ; For. example, the prefecture of. 
Dongnai, or province of lower Cochin China, is DOW called. Bids hoa; 
and the part known by the Europeans under the name of Saigon. is now 
called Gia dinh*. (lu writing the native names in Roman characters, I. 
follow the ‘method adopted alike hy all missionaries of different uations. 
for the last” 200 years. The sarc may be said of the Tongking. 
names, but as in the latter language there are sounds foreign... tothe 
European ear, it is necessary to introduce new symbols to express. 
them. For this purpose the letter nearest approaching the sound has, 
been modified by the addition of some accent or, diacritical Tark, | 
which will be found explained in the preface of my dictionary now. 
under publication, but which it would be out of place to enter upon ip. 
a note on geography.) on Ovikk port 
Central Cochin China commences about lat. 16°, extending, to about 
10° 435°. It comprehends six provinces, or prefectures, viz, Quang nam 
or cham +,in’ this” province is situated the fine port of Touron named 
Han by the Cochin Chinese, Four or five leagues south of this bay is, 
the'city of Phai-pho which was for along time the focus of the commerce _ 
with foreign countries. The wars which desolated this kingdom. 


- Live Dab Ortuta ass. 

ah 1 it be asked why ave these chonges? I will answer, ‘that ‘frequently super- 
stition has most to do with it. Sometimes the old ‘nimehss not been thong bt 
noble enough—and some{imes simple caprice has guided his majesty’s with outa 
mone dare thwart. Total ratio est veluntas facieotis: It is thus that from a 
whim the king will rase whole city und dias it at some iciahpemnpy er on aa 








n*a. 2 


the (of his ‘making map, the city was placed o on the. left side of £ the river, » 
because wiuiannes th be on the right : cst make this remark j in reference ° 
the map | of Cochin Chink which will appear with my dictionary. In ee the 
BP of Sai — bo: wer Cochin Chinon has been bert aencoyed because 
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, 3] teod.. ba 
, towards the close of the last century have given a mortal blow to this 
4 town. - It is now inhabited partly by Chinese, who keep up a thriving 
commerce with their countrymen. The country is fertile and pictur- 
esque. Itis on the south-west of these mountains that the Cochin 
Chinese resort to procure tie canelle or cinnamon which is preferred 
in China to that of Ceylon. A three-days march takes you through 
this province: into the neighbouring one of Quang ngai or floa ngai, 
which has les» breadth than the preceding, but which runs back from 
the sexshore towards the mountains inhabited by the Moi, the most 
_ térrible of the savage races that occupy the whole chain of mountains 
’ skirting the kingdom. Cinnamon is here also made, but sugar is 
thé‘chief object of traffic. The frequent incursions of the hill savages 
to repossess themselves of the plains, forced many of the inhabitants to 
retire. Since the last 40 years they have succeeded in restraining the 
wild: people in their forests, and the population is again increasing. 

From Hoa ngai you pass into one of the finest provinces of the realm, 
where from 1780 to 1793 was the capital of one of the usurpers known 
ufider the name of 7g so'n or mountaineers of the west. Its ordinary 
name is Qui nfo'’n ; others call it Qui phu ?, or Bink dink. It possesses» 

‘ many ports, Lut the finest and most vast is that known by the name 
of Cu’a gia. In every part of this province are to be seen. those half- 
ruitied brick towers which prove that the countr+ once belonged to 
the ancient and powerful kingdom of Ciampa, reduced about 80 years 

: ago, by the Cochin Chinese who have raised themselvés ons ruins. ~ 
te has many, cocoanut-trees ; the oil of this fruit and the ropes 
prepared with its fibre, as well as the areca (betel) and soae little silk - 
formits principal branches of commerce. ’ 

Next ‘follows the province of Phi yén, whica forms a kind of 
amphitheatre, and offers to the view finc fields of rice, gardens of areca 
and betel, in the midst of which appear here arld there the humble 

6 habitations of the rich proprietors. This province furnishes the best © 
horses in the kingdom. It is separated from the'province of Nha trang 
by,one,of the highest rocks or mountains of the country, which is . 
thence called Ded ca?; or ‘chief of mountains.’ This province 
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the port of the same name. It stood two sieges, one in 1792,-the other | 
in without falling into the hands of the ls. They cultivates | | 
the, mulberry here with success and maintain @ thriving business in. 
silk. This province produces the species of baumicy called amyris ambro- 


~ sian, It »rans from the tree of a blackish color, and has a simell. 
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* which may vie with the liquid amber of Linnaeus, | 
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/ The leatoprovinee of elitr Cochin China is Binh: Thudn.. ‘This pro- 
vince was formerly the seat of the capital of the kingdom of Ciempa, 
whore inhabitants, now reduced greatly in number, have retired to the 
foot of ‘the mountains, abandoning to their mew masters the sea const 
us well us the seg sandy range (parag®) « called the desert of Cochin 
oe pA Dre paar ein i aaiabon 

- Ciampa was founserty 4 ebiisillerabla state, known to Europeans only 
at the time of its decline. Before the 15th century éf our era, this 
kingdom was bounded on the north? by Tongking, on the south by 
Camboge, on the east by the sca, and on the west by Laos and the 
mountains of Fun nam. The latter people has several appellations 
among the Cochin Chinese ;—such as L6i; Thudn, Thiéng, &e. It 
appears from the chronicles of Java that they had a brisk intercourse 
and close relation with the inhabitants of the Malayan archipelago. Ilo 
the 15th century the queen-wife of the chief sovereign of the isle of 
Java was a dauchter of the king of Ciampa. Ebony is very common 
iu this country, but the wood which is the most precious, and which 
is sufficiently abundant is culled‘ eagle wood,’ of which the first quality 
sells for its weight i in gold; the native name is Kinzam. This wood, so 
celebrated among the orientals for its agreeable ee 
medical properties, °3 oltss 
“The province of Sith thudn stretches from about lat. | 1°45! north: to 
10° 45’; where commences lower Cochin China; which comprehends 
all tha of Camboge overrun by the Cochin Chinese, This province 
called. Doig nai, s¢ anethinale Sai gon by the natives and Europeans, is 
properly named Gia\dink. It includes six prefectures. The first and 
nearest to Bith thedn is called Bién hoa or Défig nai ; the second, 
Phan yén ‘or Sat gf t, oatiiots" is the fortified town of the same name, 
The third is Dinh {u'd'ng, vulgo Mi tho; the fourth is Vinh thanh or 
Long ho : the fifth Chdu doe or An giang. The sixth is at some leagues 
from thie sea, and is dalled Ha ticn, and by the Europeans, Cancao 
‘This lust prefecture /extends its jurisdiction from the: island called 
Hn tram in the gulf of Siam, to about lat. 10° 40’ N,. It) is «this 
tes the kingdom from Siam. It is on this sisland also, 

























guard the froutier. On the south, the island | 
<a al nenion plant). reiteietelh in lat. 8° 25‘north, forms the 
Jimit’of the Kangdom. ee ewe meryetb 
oy "From the above ske ch wieuphathen Cochin China contains fifteen 
fectures and or Pena its Yovtepessscahe pa eneens i ’ 
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Tanoking, which since 1802 has been reunited to ‘the kingdom of 
Cochin Chiru, "has twelve provinces, and fourteen prefectures, . Two 
provinces, those of Thaun and Nam have each two prefectures. . The 
first beginning with Jat. 17° 30’ N. is usually known as An or Nohé an. 
It is on the other side of sherri river Séng — which erp: pS ctieae: 
the two kingdoms. 

5 Here follow the names of the other Bee REI atucnedie nai 
ward to lat, 23° 30’, viz.: Thanh ndi, Thank ngoai, Hung hoa, Nam 
thu'o'ng, Nam ha, Haidéng, Kink bée, Sa’ n tay, Cao bang, Lang bae, Thas 
nguyéa, Tuyén Quang, and Yén Quang. This last rests on the Chinese 

= province of Cangtong. 

' Pour of the provinces above enumerated are distinguished as eastern, 
western, southern and northern, respectively, according to their situa- 
tion as regards the royal town which is placed im the centre of the 
four, and which is called Ke ? cho’ or hae thank, ‘They are also 
named ‘the four governments’ embracing therein six other provinces. 
The two remaining aré called ‘ the outer government.’ 

/°The province of Xa’ thank, which is divided into two prefectures, or 
trdn, is celebrated in the empire of Cochin China as being the country 
of the three royal: dynasties : firet, of the dynasty of Lé, or of the Vua, 

. or ‘kings of Tongking, whose princes latterly only retain the empty 
title of king, without taking any share in the administration :—the 
dynasty of Trinh, which although it never held a higher title than 
Chia (lord, or regent;;,exercised all authority. in the State :—and 
thirdly, the dynasty 4, Nguyen, which after holding | 

~  Goehin China as Chic or regent, broke from the yoke of Jongking,. 

‘has exercised abs,jute and independent sway for thirty-four years. over 
Tongking and Cochin China combined. | Five provinces may be distin~ 
guished #s maritime, to wit; Xu’ nghé, or Nghf an, Thanh adi, and 
Thanh ngoai, Nam thu'o'ng and Nam ha, Hai dong and Yéa Quang. , — 
| The province of Nem, or south, though not the most extensive is the 
“" most beautiful and the best peopled. It has hardly any mountain tracts, 

while the other provinces on the contrary bave many mountainous 
than level ones. Ke ?cho’, the ancient capital of Tongking belongs pro- 
pe ein of these provinces. It serves as a focus or common centre 
toth provinces as before stated. Its name of Ke ? cho’, 
which signifies the market, or chief market, is;the vulgar appellation 

a ollts real name is Thanh long thanh, the city of the yellow 

dragon. It was constructed in the commencement of the seve! 

7 wh xen Tongking was only a province of the Chinese empire, 
ed b soar ate ones emperor. It was then called La | 
of La rds the end.of tenth saninrie th the first ki 
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ist Note on the Geography, of Cochin, China. (Saar: ~ 
the ah eee Dinh erected another town in a place more tothe west, 


called on tu. Te served but a few years as aresidence of the Tongking 4 
kings. After 4 ) or! 50 years they abandoned it and now the traces of» “ 
ae ee exis tence are hardly 1 to be discovered, The fir st king of the dy- 


na ty “Ly who mounted the throne + ‘n 1010 re-established the town of ; 
hank and changed its name to that of Thanh long thank, ar city of : 
the 2 yellow dragon, because ofa pretende od ‘vision. that this prince had oa 
So the great river. Although Tengking is watered by atgreat number 
of rivers and streams, the most remarkable is that to Which i is give 
the) name of Téng-ca ?, or great river. I may remark here that none “of 
the rivers of Cochin China has any distinctive name applicable to its eo 
whole course. The natives employ the general term of Séng, river, 
ndding thereto the name of the principal place by which it ‘passes: sO 
eadllie. river changes its name continually, and the nam e éinployed . 
applics directly to the portion of its course inténded to be alluded to. 
The great river of Tongking bas its sources in the mountains of China. 
I: runs north-west to south-east, traversing the provinces of Tuyén 
Quang, of the west, the royal town, and the province of the south, at 
fhe foot of which it. discharges itself throggh several channels iuto the 
sea at the bottom of the gulf of Tongking. About 50 years,ago 
vessels. used to mount the river as high as Hignor Héum, about. 25 
n the sea, where the French and English had formérly a 
ructed by shoals which , 
esels to enter. The : native barques:, even 
Ow in entering*. ey Sal} ars or er kleine 
ved, or the sake of perspicuity, | att e number of pre- 




























were subdivided. info séveral: districts: _ The worrprt ince is calla” 
XG’ in Cochin Chinese, and prefecture 7 rdn. Als ough. the Ta ver« 
oe ale not creased,na“me” provinces remain in statu quo, 
yme, changes baye en made in the mode of administration in ‘A834. xg 
Mana,, well 7 din Chinese. literature, seeks alway: 
Sines cannot surp2és is model, the Chinese emperor. Mixm Mano then 
‘ sete prefe res under the inspection o of. ore superior man- 
vin which the latter oer at is called Tinh, ‘or. 
) Piers "This. first: commander bears the: name of 
prdectare which is attached to the ‘ head-quarters’ 
et sis maton snl peepee ses 
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~The Pracel or Parocels, is a labyrinth of small islands, rocks and 

- and-banks, which appears to extend up to the Lith degree of north 

latitude, in the 107th ‘parallel of longitude from Paris. Some navi- 

gators have traversed part of these shoals with a boldness more for- 

tunate than prudent, “but others have suffered in the attempt The 

= Cochin Chinese called them Cén udng. Although this kind of archi- 

> pelugo presents nothing buterocks and great depths which promiscs 

. more inconv eniences than advantages, the king Gra Lona thought he 

had increased his dominions by this @orry addition. In 1816, he went 

~ with solemnity to plant his flag and take formal possession of these 
gine)" Sa it is not likely any body will dispute with him, 


~s 


: 111.—On the Ribos, Gauri Gau or Gaurikd Gau of the Indian « ists. 
3 ; By B. H. Honcson, Esq. Resident in Nepal. 
wv? To the Editor Journal Asiatic Society. 
+= T have the honor to submit to you the following subgeneric and 
epecific characters of that magnificent wild Bovine animal, whose 
ékull Mr. Evans recently exhibited in your Society’s rooms. Amongst 
my drawings, transmitted to England two years ago, you may remem- 
\ ber had lhave seen delineations of this animal's cranium, pourtrayed 
compnratively with those of Bubalus, Bos and Bisonus. ‘The dia- 
tinctive characters, as therein depicted, were éertainly sufficiently 
etriking, and were noticed by me at that time: ye Thad had 
opportunity to examine the whole bony frame h s@¥es, I dia 
not venture to give public expression to my onviction that this 
‘atjmal would be found to consgitute a new type of the Bovide. ‘I 
thave recently had such opportunity, and my hesitation has censed. I 
‘have no longer any doubt that the Gouri Gau df the Saul forest and 
of the: hilly jangals of south Behar, is neither a Bos nor a Bison, 
a but an intermediate form; and, from the vague /indications of writer? 
~~ —- Papprehend that the Fossit Urus of harope* anid ARISTOTLE's Pers 
wild bull with depressed horus, were other Spe¢ies of the same type. 
= “Whether 6uf species be identical with thi Gaurus or with the 
. 3 ‘of authors, it is impossible to conjectwre ; since the descrip- 
f° them amount to little more than the tilttle-tattle of sportsmen, 
‘niOst unwarrantably (as I conceive) adopted into science by men like 
‘WrediieyG. St. Hixares, and H. ‘Sarva, who hae, some of them, made 
‘Bisons f these animals, and othefs, Tauri, ac ording to the almost 
: andided dictates of mere ee on! My ubgeneric and specific 
| goth pi classification ‘continues 


hr * fee 
ror ‘Bos rus. 
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in its present crude state, this prolixity, cannot. be. avoided: You 
already pessess a good delineation of the skull*: I subjoin, herewith 
one .of the bony trunk,, From the combined characters of the two.] 
deduce my subgeneric designation ; and. to prove .the.fixedness.of 
those characters, I may add that they are,equally conspicuotis/in, both 
sexes; the..most remarkable perhaps of them—vizi the signal deve- 
lopment, of the, spinous processes of the dorsal vertebra, being also 
fully, revealed in the foatus~in uterot+! = ‘ = 
»» The trunk I) have sketched. for, yout. is that of a female ;, and you 
bave but to compare it with the trunk of ‘a'cow (any breed): to per« 
ceive in -how signal a degree the superior length ofthe spinous pro- 
cesses -adverted to, distinguishes Bibos:. Owing to'this osteological 
peculiarity, the) back of the living. animal, when the head ds:down (as 
in the act of grazing) describes almost half acircle from nape to; tail 
But, owing, to; the slight. development of the analogons processes of 
the,.cervical) vertebrz, and-to the extraordinary height:of the frontal 
crest, of the head, the state of quiescence in the divinganimal (the 
stand,.at ease) bits: a deep. fall between the: head ‘and shoulders; 
veny \ainlike| the. continuous downward sweep from nose to croup 
which is,attributed to the Bisons; and is ascribed in them tothe deve- 
lopment.of the spinous processes of both cervical aad: dorsal vertebrze) 
half and-half| in. both... If this be so, the: positiomof) the’ ridge: will 
constitute the distinction, quoad hoc, between Sidos:and Bisonusyas 
the, possqssion, of N by both will constitute a strong: affinity between 
the, two groups, end one which it is:of peculiar importance:to mark; 
with reference to é principles by which’ structuré seemsto) be 
the ruminating animals, )-)) 1q welegog ©) tes 
the relationship of Bibos to. Bos proper is siffie 
ir common possession of thirteen pairs; of ribs) 
» (exclusive of: the peeuliar frontal crest) and a 
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© We have no’ instance of this ‘latter peculiarity in atiy proper Bovine 
avimals! and, as it ik developed even in the womb jn ‘Bibos, charac 
terisin@ before birth the females as well as the males of te ‘ride 208 
need look “no farther’ for ‘an easontial dara of structure ‘bétween 
Bow and ‘Bibor. ips | m | weestoeteds son? 
~One word as to the specific name. aidnleneeta is bad, “becansé 
Dhave now every reason to belicve that this animal is found: in Various 
and remote garts of India. Gaurus and Gavews are: bad; bécduse a 
host of errors clingeto the extant Méscriptions of both, xd bécause 
wecan neither distinguish between the two, nor affirm safely that-our 
animalis ‘identical with either” Names ‘tiken from peculiar structare 
are’ perhaps the ‘best! Wherefore 1 «vould propose thé specific name 
of )Cavifrons for: our animal, as the tvpe of this new form, of whic 
one’ peculiarity is\ the: concavity of the forehead, caused by that ter 
tminalbcascending sweep of the frontals which carries’ them above the 
highest edge of the bases of theshorns, notwithstanding the extraor 
dinary. «dimensions» of the: latter. © The shorns spread” Jatitudinally) 
both, before and behind: the utmost breadth of the frontal erest, butwer 
above itsy. dn well grown” males *the extreme superior’ limit of ‘the 
base® of the horns is from one to two inches below the crown of the 
frontal:crest<: am mot aware that this inferior p ion of the horns, 
hor their strong tendency, towards the Bubaline skape Sv eens and 
angular) is to be traced anany true Bovirze animal) ~~ . 

ooThe popular name of Gadri’s «bull (from Gau 
might suggest'the sufficiently euphonious and a 
of) Gaurianus, but itis. objectionable, because | h 
that its popular proto-type is ‘applied indiccrimi 
of India, sothe of, which are. ky B 
















o (as Gaurits) and 





probably congeners of our Bibos: 1ishIY ni to eyaqa vitasis 
@ bus Ceo \jcon ») Rosi antes; Beenion> woeisiot tal heotd 
odGenus Bos; Subgenus (?) -Bibospmobs 0 em 


Subgeneric oat apis oe Hl * 1 SHESMOKSIT OF silat, 
wlteda "and forequarters: exceedingly large. argo nits 
_FeneraleHaracter, Wut iideh more massive and dep : ita*bre 
Spe bea Height dnt halt of He gt "fb 
‘iWall their" proportions, déeply ‘cincave ‘add WOH 

iHaHE/Erest rising Above the bases uf ‘the 
-Postea plane of the skull vertical, equal to the frontal nae? 

md d se ied Sorin by the lambdoid. crest. ‘Orbits more ‘salient, 
rami of t rjaw straighter, « ete eny te nat 

rs of hes Spinous wt hi @ dorsal ver- 
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tebra: extreme! y developed with gradual diminutiag backwards, causing 
_ the entire back to slope greatly from the withers to the croup. Neck 
sunk between the head and back. Dewlap evanescent. Horns short, 
_ very thick and remote, depressed, subtrigonal, prysenting the acute 
* . of the triangle to the front. : | | 
. 1. Species new and type, Bibos cavi/rons, nob. Gagri gauw of Hindus. 
ane Saul forest. 





> 
Specific character.—Large wild Indinn Bibs with fing short limbs ; 
short tail not reaching to the houg*hs, broad fan- shaped horizontal ears ; 
smooth glossy hair of a brown red or black color, paled upon the 
- 


forehead and limbs ; tufted knees and brows, and spreading green horng 
with round incurved black tips, and with soft ruggus bases, furnished 
posteally with a fragrant secretion. 

10 feet long from snout to rump, and 5+ feet high ats the shoulder ; “7 
head (to the crown of forehead) 23 inches, andgtuail 33 inches, 
Female rather smaller, but preserving all the characters of the male, 

N. B.* To all appearance two other species of Bihos may be found 

im the fossil Urus of Europe, and in Artstorie’s wild bull of Persia 
with depressed horns. These | would call, respectively. 
BW aA? 2. os Classicus. 
b «3. Bibda Aristotelis. 
ved . Nor are these animals thus mentioned idly: for the suggested new 
ay stimulate curiosity: travellers in Persia may 
possibly yet discéve the living species alluded to by ARISTOTLE; whilst 
if further research into the fossil remains of the ancient Urus of Europe 
should bring to light the trunk As well as skull of that species, it 
- would be a most interesting circumstance to find that our Indian 
or ts yet shelter « type of form long since swept from the surface of . 
he globe in the Weg#tern world: and the proximity of the Mimdlaya 
ren nders such a contimgency at least probable. pe 
The » Gauri Gau never quits the deepest recesses of the Sdl forest, 
rg _ ng wholly the preximate Tarai on one side, and the hills: ‘on 
é- . It is greglarious in herds of from 10. to ieee 
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spread, of necessity, in order to feed, but i in moving to and from their 
“, pastures, they advance in single file, along the narrow beats made by 
themselves, by elephants, rusas, and other large tenants of this 
solitary and seemingly impenetrable wilderness. oi 
On an elephant and in the day time you may, if you show yourself 
distinctly, approach the herd with facility, and 1 have seen the males 
- stand with a careless indifference within a few paces: probably be- 
cause they fgar not the wild elephant, and are never molested by 
sportsmen with the aid of the tame* one, the sastras having decreed 
= that the ‘* Gauri is like unto Bos.” No gentleman of the country 
will attempt to kill the Gauri; and plebeians, if they have lees tender 
consciences, have ordinarily no adequate appliances for the work. 

Men of low caste, who have pursued the animal to death, with the 
aid of good guus, describe the chase as very exciting. You must 
plunge into the deepest part of the forest; eschew all cooking, because 
of the odours exhaled; and all dress, because of its unusual colors. 

‘Three or four men, provided only with water and parched grain for 

food, proceed to the vicinity of the known haunt of a herd, and, taking 

' up their abode in a tree (for fear of tigers) thence, descend daily to 
aa ‘ stalk’ the animals, on their feeding ground. The garry found, the 
huntsmen spread, under cover of the jangal, and surround the little 

- grazing plot. In doing so, they carefully avoid getting * between the 
wind and the nobility’ of the Gauri, for he has an exquisite sense of 
smell; and, should a keen eye be hesitatingly dir cted on the moving 
huntsman, he must instantly stand like a stock, fill the suspicion fade 
away. In this manner the approaches are makle, and many times 
without success, owing to the vigilance of thei herd which the least 
unusual, symptom causes to retire into the thick Jangal, and often with 
astonishing speed considering the bulk of the amimals. In euch case 

| the hopes of that day are blighted wholly : but, should no suspicion 
Pd be excited, and the party,/or some member Wf it, he able to creep 
within 30 or 40 paces, with a tree at hand tp fretreat upon, the fire is 

a given, and ies e instantly climbed, if the pgint of assault have been 
' ro perce sived by | the ‘wounded animal. Otherwisd, the cover is kept, and 
re b- the jre repeat te d; for, it is seldom fatal at’ once, and the whole 

: idi. gnar at ae ere, possibly, but, more probably/ the wounded individual 

ae ea  scor “at, secking only to disGover the injurer. — Woe . 
i in m if he > be lis co ve and cannot {climb his tree; for the ,— 

a fea ful vengeance, and, not satisfied with death, — | 

» the corpse to ‘pieces. | he | : | e | med a 
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not. “In the latter'case/ he may ‘starve, unless his comrades shoot the 
Gawri. In the former case, he may work his will’on it ; for living, it will ad 
not st from thé spot without vengeance ; and though 2 ‘gin be pointed ; 
in its very faée, and repeatedly discharged, it will continue goring the 
tree and threatening ‘the assailant,’ till dead. In cases in Which’the 
Juckless climber has dropt his weapon, and his companions have feared 
to conre presently to the rescue, the Gauri has been known to keep its "2 
station at the bottom of the: tree: for: 24 hours, and; it is believed, 
would never have stirred from the*spoty.so long as the man was above . 
if the animal had not been eventually destroyed. The Tharis, a tribe 
of native foresters, assert that the Gauri's period of péstation is longer 
than that of the cow; and, from the appearance of the fmtds in utero, 
there can be little doubt.that the season of love is February, March. 
One calf only is produced at a time. 
The raw-feetal young is white-skinned; its hoofs are goldén yellow ; 
and its head perfectly rounded, in-all the cerebral.portion..... 
The voice of the Gauri is Very peculiar, and quite unlike that of the 
ox, buffalo or bison, but, as [ am not skilled in bestial” ‘tongues, I 
shall not attempt)to syllable this utterance. STp 





1V.—E£xziracts tranglajeg from the Granthas.or sacred books of the | 
Dadupanthi Sect. By Lieutenant G. R. Suppons, se Light Cavalry, ; 
Second ~ command, 3rd Local Horse, Neemuch. ~~ 


> | 4 
As I Gnd from the perusal of the May number of the Asiatic Journal 
that you consider mly translation of ‘a chapter from the Dadupanthi 
Granthas interesting. I do myself. the pleasure to forwards you ano- 
ther ‘ On meditation. | I may as well observe, that they « are not from 
the commencement of the Grantha, but selected by. me us being i in my 
opinion best Guialified (6 Shew the moral And religious idéus ‘of the sect. 
When not interestad, in the, filmi bey Si (to. ,visit one of 


the Dadupanthi institu ions at a ambhur and was par- 
ticularly struck by ‘thie ated d PEUEIT oy countenances of the 


.  gectaries. There wert | a a faparetnine Tears, which 
; the place the appe acolleze,.T he former.qccupied a 
ai 3 vedag nd em 


room at the top of the and seemed quite absorbed in me- 
ditation ; =. profestots tik Sul ddicadve txBaBh, though — 

i a their sect, for 
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rity, ‘that he, was, born a Mussulman... The sect ismeintaimed by the 
admission to it of proselytes, and marriage is, I believe, forbidden, as 
also the growing any hair about. the face, which gives to the priests 
the appearance of old women... If I should again have a opportunity 
of; making inquiries regarding Dapu. 1 will not overlook it. In the 
meantime, I beg to subscribe myself, &c. 
: fa sitar Wa | G 8. 
a1g, ey Hay aH Bare S igf% Pane facrw | 
agent | axe fafuc’S Gar de feasts ct 
Wye H aa <fae yint Wo afafae 
Ge qa tra WY ate eawi Ga7 = | 
ae etqaai S Shee ae woat qoeers | 
<ua faa we ael <a gia we ay) 4 i 
ary fatite fasia H fortiiw weiiar | 
fat asm fec 4 ticge Wha 2 | 
} ere fafa ue fawafax fag: fesdfex FH Sire 1 
fear ¥ fewer Fare a oan HE 14 1 --— 
ate perc ew HY gate fowifa | 
are <fea efea ofa fea  srifes ¢ | 
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we qafa waar ac sia qafa avt ere. 
ww yale wart ae are face are ity 
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Translation of the Chapter on Meditation. © * 

Reverence ta thee, who art devoid of illusion, adoration of God, 

obedience to all saints, salutation to those who are pious, To God" His 

first, and the last. par : ; 
-o that knoweth not delusion is my God, 
~ Danu hath said, in water there eilate air, and in air water; yet are 
ere elements distinct. Meditate, therefore, on the mysterious affinity 
between God and the soul, ~ ad > 

2. Even as ye see your countenance reflected ina mirror, or your shadow * 
in the still water, so, behold Ra‘ in your minds, because he is with all. 

3. If ye look into 4 mirror, ye see yourselves as ye are, but he in —_ 

; whose mind there is no mirror cannot distinguish evil from good. 
- # As the al plant contains oil, and the flower sweet odour, as butter 
is in milk, so is God in every thing. 

5. He that formed the mind, made it as it were a temple for himself 
to dwell in; for God liveth in the mind, and none other but God. 

6. Oh! my friend, recognize that being with whom thou art so intimately 
connected ; think not that God is distant, but believe that like thy own 
‘shadow, He i is ever near thee, 6 hs Swe 

7. The stalk of the lotus cometh from out ‘of water, and yet the lotus 
‘separates: itself from the water ! For why? Because it loves the moon 
better. 

AB 0 | ie tv yous gneditations tend to one object, and believe that he who 
by nature is void of ; zlelusion, though not actually the mind, is in the mind 
of all. pte ik 
ri 9. Togone that [ ‘ruly meditateth, there are millions, who, outwardly 
on ly, observe the f ‘rms of religion. ‘The world indeed is filled with the 
latter, but of the forptyer there are very few. 

10. The heart whhich possesseth cortentment wanteth for nothing, but 
that which hath it né ot, knoweth not what | happiness meaneth. | 

was 11. if ye would te happy, cast off delusion. Delusion is an evil which 

é know to be greaft, but have not fortitude to aburidon.” “°\ Se eereee® 
“12. Receive that) which is perfect into your hearts, to the satin of 

all besides ; . abandon pike, for the love of God, for this D 

is the true devotion. 
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17. If ye call upon God, ye will be able to subdue your imperfections 
> and the evil inclinations of your mind will depart from you ; but they will 
_return to you again when ye cease to call upon him, 
18. Danv loved Ra‘ incessantly ; ; he partook of his spiritual essence 
and constantly examined the mirror, which was within him. 
...12 He subdued the imperfections of the flesh, and overcame all evil 
inclinations ; he crushed every improper desire, wherefore the light of 
P Ra‘or will shine upon him. s 
* 20. He that giveth his body to the world, and rendereth up his soul td 
its Creator, shall be equally insensible to the sharpness of death, and the 
misery which is caused by pain. 


a 21. Sit with humility at the foot of God, and rid yourselves of the 
impurities of your bodies, Be fearless and let no mortal qualities pervade 
you. 


22. From the impurities of the body there is much to fear, because all 
sins enter into it; therefore let your dwelling be with the fearless and 
conduct yoursely es tow ards the light of God, 

23, For there, neither sword nor poison haye power to destroy, and 

sin cannot enter. Ye will live even as God liveth, and the fire of death 

will be guarded, as it were with water. 

i 24. _ He that meditateth will naturally be happy, because he is wise and 
- suffereth not the passions to spread over his mind. He loveth but one God, 

i F 25. . The greatest | wisdom is to prevent your minds from being influenc- 
ed by. bad passions, | and, in meditating upon the one God. Afford help 
ae: to the poor stranger. 

26. If ye ure humble ye will be unknown, because it is- vanity which 
itapelleth us to boast of our own merits, and which ouuseth us tS exult, in 
being spoken of by others. Meditate on the words of the holy, that the 
fever of your body may depart from you. 
- 27. For when ye comprehend the words of the holy, ve will be 
disentangled f from all impurities, and be absorbed in God. If ye flatter 


,$e5l"%% & 


28. _ When ‘e have Jearned the wisdom of the invisible one, from the 

2.— mouth ¢ of his priests, ye will, be disentangled from all BR yCt Ge 3 turn 

* Ad round | therefore, and examine yourselves well, in the * mirror which 
prannetly the. dotus._ 

; 99. MM editate on | that purticular wisdom, which alone i is able to increase 


in you, the love and worship of God. Purify your. minds, EEL me 






v seu Par sy nei bea file" a fi of fot Let tis min 
neditate on + on the spit 0 of God, | that they may be ‘enlighten ed regard- 
«acu wae WaT is the driginal. we tT ee 


iv aU deo. sa0% rt Hivels. aibeons ari aii emia Te «3 ~ 
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ing the OF tt Sivintiy. Wear net awe r 
a myery y y your lives, by studying 

Sv. Fiesta Sa intentee tach weter io Gre, but the igoorant know it net, 
He ie wise that meditateth oa God, the beginning and end of all things. 

33. Pleasure cannot exist «ithout pain, nod pain is always accompanied 
with pleasure. Meditate on Ged, the begining smlem!, aud remember 
that herenfter, there will be two rewards. 

‘Bt In weet there ie bitter, atl in bitter there is sweet, although the 
Wgnerant koow it not. Dane hath meditated on the qualiters of God, the 
eternal. 

35. Ob men! ponder well ere thea proceedest to act. Deo nothing until 
thou hast thoroughly sifted thy intentives. 

36. Reflect with deliberation on the wature of thy inclinations before 
thou allowest thyself te be guided by them; aequaint thyself thoroughly 
with the purity of thy wishes, so that thou mayest become aleorbed in Ged. 

ST. He that reflecteth first, and afterwards proceedeth to act, ican great 
man, but he thet first acteth, and theo considereth isa foul «hese counte- 
nance js as black w« the face of the former is resplendent. 

a8. He that ie guided by deliberation, will never experience sorrow 
or anxiety : on the contrary he will always be happy. 
















39. Oh se who wander in the paths of delusion, turn your minds 
towards God, whe is the and end of all things ; endeavoar to 
gain him, ner e to restore your soul, when required, to that abode 

_ 


from whence it ex ted. 


+ 
is 





V—Mintory ofthe djas of Orissa, fret the velop Maps Yudhishtira, 
| | Vansaveli. Rg the late reef ih Srinatwe. 














6 history is introduced In the translator's * 

* published im the Asiatic Researches, vol. ies 
(je the lamented euthor’s own heed) is worthy of 
whence the materials of his excellent memoir were 
4olieet oll mative sceounte of the kiod in their original 
end authorities, queatem velesat. We have left the 
to save trouble; the scholar cam readily transfer the 
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ed the dewumedha geys ; having by ecoutdent mourred the drepleesare 
and the curees of « brehmin named Texenans, bo wee bit by @ enake. 
The réje, knowing thet hie end wee ot band, had the Sree Bhogwet 
Pooren read to him, and then resigned biamelf to bie fete. 
His ton Jawama Java rujed 220 years. To revenge the death of 
his father thie raja performed the Surp eveter jog end destroyed snakes 
inpumerable. The serpent Tedehahe who had bit réje Posemacurs, 
alarmed at this wpectacte, betook bfmecif to the beaven of Jadre tw 
pray for assistance, and was saved tBrough the interference and euppl- 
: cation of that deity. Héja Susevnan Deo succeeded and reygeed 170 
years. This prince caused to be excavated the tank called Serrentd, 
‘end founded the temople of Saux Deoctseewae Manacne between the 
Mahanuddce and the ghat of Jenjpore, (Yasepoor.) 

7 After bim réja Gorama Deo reigned 175 years and, 








y 
4 
6: 





Raja Scweans Deo reigned 85 years. This latter prince dug sumer ous 
wells and tanks of all sizes and descriptions. 
_ Then rije Meniwven Deo reigned 170 years, rija Seaseew Deo 194 

| ditto, réja Gexnouva Deo 175, and réja Sera or Se ura Deo 155. 

: _. The latter prince was succeeded by Bens Diceaam assert (Vi cucus- 
pites) who governed the country 130 years. This priece by means of 
enchantments subjected to his will and euthorty the Deo named Asma. 

/ Derra.. ‘ 

He was succeeded by rhja Suvsnsboa Deo wihore reign laeted 117 
years. After him rije Huosa reigned 180. years. Thies was 

‘> a highly accomplished prince scqusinted with all th? sciences 

& Seven: busdred. and Sifty-two pocts of celebrity )resided ot his coast. 
Amongt them by far the most distinguished and accomplished wes Ca- 

a1paea who composed the poem called the Mehe Netet. Raje Beas, 

Beratatter. To bim is ascribed the introduction of the ese 

Teel dikes, rare ten Sete een Penehe. water- 


called sayer. 
Réje Asuxx Muwsoo Deo succeeded and tegued 125 years. This 
© Afterwards réjx Teeroo Deo. reigned 135 years. It was this 


a pes 
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fo le ne lame He invented like- 
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Raja Cnhunba Deo reigned 13 years. Then came the reign. of 
mahdraja Inpra Dramwa, which lasted at two different periods for 333 
years. The country of thieking was Malwa. He built the temple of 
Sree Jeoah Pursottem Chutr with stones quarried from the mountain 
Anoola Salee distant 160 coss from that place, which he brought to 
the spot loaded on the backs of tortoises. “*‘* After finishing the 
building he went to the heaven of Brahma to brisig down Brahma Jeo 
to consecrate it. He found Brélima absorbed in the warship of Pur- 
mesur. After stating the objec? of bis visit therefore in the most 
supplicatory manner he determined to wait until Brahma should have 
Icisure to attend to his request on completing his worship of Sree Jeo. 
In this long interval, a violent irruption of the ocean took place which 
overwhelmed the temple at Pursottem Chutr and covered it entirely 
with eand so that all traces of it were lost, and the memory of the 
building passed away from the mines of men. | 


After this period raja Gat Manpuava reigned 137 years, this prince 


beholding a vast plain of sand all around at Parsottem Chutr was 
accustomed to ride over it on horseback in every direction. One day 
by accident the hoof of his horse struck on the Neel Chukr or metal 
spire of the temple of raja Inpra Dyumwna which sent forth a sound. 
The raja surprised looked about to ascertain the cause of the noise, 
and at last discovered the temple. He then began to dig away the 
fand, andat the end of three years and three months had entirely 
restored the building to its fogmer state. About this time raja 
INDEA Drumna having persuaded Brahma to accompany him from 
his heaven arrived at/the spot. A furious dispute now arose between 
the two monarchs bpth claiming tite temple as his own. Brana 
interfering desired them to contend with words no longer, but to 
produce evidence to tablish their statements, when a proper decision 
should be passed. ahéréja Inpra Druswna then said; ‘t The: crow 
whi ch site on the kulp bur tree, and the tortoises which brought on 
their backs the stones} used in the building of the temple shall be my 
Sin dann Branm accordingly went in ‘ecompany™ with the two 
y4jas to listen to the testimony of the crow. On arriving at 
the site of the tree, th found the crow (which by some miraculous 
change had become CAutoor Bhoo or four-legged) laying asleep on the 
surface of the water of the tank called Rohace kund. Bxauma placing 


his hand on tl 
Duile the great tera 













tem ple sJose at hand. The « crow starting from its sleep 


the back o the bird conjured it to ‘speak and declare who 


cried outst What, Baa, art, thow ho, hast thus amakened Je 


Brauma A NORE EY disturb my, rests,» 


; Paced the thousand: 
soa Dun 
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Brauma replied True, but I again conjare thee, say whose temple is 
this.” The crow then answered, ‘ It is rfija Lypna Drumna’s, It was 
long buried in sand from an inundation of the ‘sea; r&ja Gas 
Mapwava cleared away the sand and has restored it to its former 
condition.” The parties then went to the Jndra Dyumna *Talao where 
there were many tortoises, who as soon as they saw Mah&raja lnppa 
Druswna all plunged to the bottom. Baranma asked wherefore they 
fled, they ansyvered, “‘ Raja Inpaa Dyumna is come back again. We 
fear lest he should again load us wit stones and pay us for our labour 
as scurvily as before, seeing that he only gave us a daily allowance of 
a handful of rice, a gourd, and a little bhaunna of the value of about a 
cowree.”” R&éja Gat Mapnava became now overwhelmed with shame 
and was obliged to acknowledge himself in‘ the wrong. He died 
shortly after. Then the raja Inpra Dyumwa having performed a jog 


- placed the Dar Brahm image in the temple with due. ceremony. The 


image of Nesu Mapuava disappeared from that time. The principal 
ranee named Mooxkta Devi founded the temple called the Mookta 
Mundup and ranee Goonpicua, another of his wives, built the 
Goondicha Mundul} and established the ruth jatra. At the time of the 
festival the latter ranee stood before the great ruth of Jugunnath 
which is called Nurdee Ghose and prayed thus : )** Oh divinity, let . 
none of my offspring survive, lest becoming inflated with pride they 
should lay claim to the merit of having built temple and say, the 
jmage is ours.’’ The same ranee englosed the tefaple with four walls, 
which was called the Meghad enclosure. Her prayers were so well 
attended to that all the children of raja Inpra Dyumna died away and 
mone was left to perpetuate the race. 

| The sovereigns of the Kesuree Buns (or Vansa) dynasty then suc- 
ceeded to the government. 

» The first of these, Caunpra Kusurex ruled 52 years. Then raja 
Jussar Kesuree ruled 96 years, Kuauno Kesurse 117, and raja 
Soorvus Kesurgse 117 years. The latter r4ja founded the village of 
Gope. He was succeeded by raja Lunar Kesurse who reigned 113 
years. He built the famous temple of Bhovaneswara, and his ranee 
dug the tank called Bindoo Sagur. Then raja Busunt Kesunse 
reigned 95 years, and Pupum Kesurex 59 years. ‘The latter prince 
APDIG Ae ths atl. Whew op dot 


Pw avelseir bin ten r t 
Saag femous.taek near the Gondichar Nour, called vulgarly Inder Dummun 


- hi ‘ais ondicha Mundul retains its old name. It is the building to which 
Juguanstti ts taken during the rath jattra, The great ruth also is still called 
Nundi Ghose. 4 : = 7 
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paid tribute to no one, He built the temple of Anantd@ Poorodshdottama 
Deva T “‘uakoor, and, his. reper established @ jatra there in the imonth«of 
Gheyt. 224 x2 Pu (éa@tesdewd te tedistia a finch of suq wrewad off 
» Raja Niroora Kesureg reigned 45, years, This, prince committéd 
7 fornication y with the females of the. brahmin tribe, as a punishment for 
which offence the race of the Kesurze Buns princes became. extinct, » 
the, Cuounano. dynasty* next reigned. » Raja Unt Parcnoyrana 
Bs the reins of _government for. 90, years. This prince put asstop 
o the worship of call the gods andegoddesses excepting i= Binsaxn 

AR (at Janjpore), Gotam Cuunpr Deper,, and Kauika Daye... He 
established i in Orissa the histor ical record called Mandula Panjee t. and 
also.a tax on ‘marriage which | prove ed very oppressive... It o occasioned 
ruin t to ‘the family of a particular. brahmin and broke his heart:, in 
dying. he breathed a sigh before Purmesur } jeo ‘which produc ced the, x= 


Sea's of the Chourang.) race. snore: onl wprroans sith 

Ass ey Soonus ae DO dynasty} then “succeeded ; réja_ Soorus Dio 
d the § ‘Sceptre ‘for 78 years. He built Sarungurh ‘and established 

pts Siaceeat ‘he Kuttuks’’§ or seats of eeternenene the Ist at Janjpare ; 


second at Amrabullee i othe third, at Choudwar ; si » the. fourth, at 


ane thi 


lta\ the nels Ber (the site of ‘the modern. il {ud J 
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and 36 offices. The titles of Sawunt, Mungraj, Burjunna, Patsahnnee, 
Chotra, Race Gooroo, and Purrera® had their origin with this prince. 
He however put to death a number of brahmins; to expiate which 
offence he established the three daily Bhogs (offerings of food at the 
temple of Juzunnath), founded numerous Mundups and dug no less 
than 84 wells and tanks. 

“After him raja Arex Deo reigned 27 years. He built the temple 
of Ullah Nath in the Ootra Khund ‘or northern country. It is said 
that in that temple the sound of the ‘tnusic of the heavy enly choristers 
in the court of Inpra could he heard. 

Raja Peatas Buren Deo, reigned 39 years: his principal minister 
was AcHoot Das Punnera. This prince conquered as far as Boad 
and built the temples of Pursuram Jeo and Hunooman Jeo, at the 
ghat of Janjepore. 

Raja Purnsotrem Deo reigned 27 years. This raja made a vow that 
he would enjoy the persons of a lac of women. He had got through 
60,000 when all his limbs became rotten and dropped to pieces. So he 
died. 

After him réja Lancora Nourstnc Deo, reigned 18 years. He 
built the temple at AKwraruk. This prince was renowned for his 
strength and skill in all athletic exercises. He could break a block 
of stone with a blow of his fist. Many say too that blood flowed from 
_ his eyes continually and that he hada taillike a monkey. His dewan 
was SHrpase Sinou SoontTera. . 4 

Afterward raja Basse Baanoo Des reigned 22 years. In the 

reign of this prince rice inthe husk sold for K. 1128. P. per bhurrum. 
In other words a dreadful fantine was experienced,—he was poi- 
soned by some of his courtiers. 
’ Réja Saxrooxa Nursino Deo reigned 18 years. In this raja’s 
reign also there was a severe scarcity. The necessities of life rose to 
such a price that thousands perished of hunger, and in their distress 
even lost all regard for the distinctions of castet. 

~ R&ja Kueit Invaa Deo reigned 32 yeare. In his reign darkness 
prevailed over the earth for seven days together. Raja Buanoo Des 
ed 26 yenrs. It is saidof this raja thut having on some occusion 
found a hair in his Mahapershad, he punished the Shewuks of the 
t othe most severely in consequence. The Shewuks complained 
= aed before the idol of the treatment they had experienced, and 





* All well-known Ooriah names io the present day. 
+ The avcount adds, Man Sinen visited Orissa in this reign. If this is A& 
& 
pxa’s Maw Stnou there rust of course be some error in the statement. 
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prayed Jagannath to vindicate their chatacters. Accordingly Purmesar 
Jeo appeared i in a vision to the raja and said ‘* Phe haif which vote 
found in the Mahapershad was a hair from my head.’ The falldw- 
ing: day the r&ja saw a hair on the head of the image of Sree ‘Sree? 
Maha Prabhoo which he plucked out, whey miraculous to relate blood 
flow a From that time the Bhog or offering of food Sa i the’ Bat 
Bhog was established. ’ Drude 
Afterwards réja Kusex Nursiic Deo reigned 36 yegrs. Tn hie 
time lightning struck the temple ®f Pousaram THaxoon ‘and threw 
down a great part of it. The stones falling into the Fiver formed’ ® 
new stream called the Mudagoonee fii this temple one might’ hear 
the ‘sound of heavenly instruments from the swerga regions. THe 
dewan of this raja was a person named Berkoo Pakuiw. © His 
reign was remarkable for witnessing the performance by an indi 
vidal of the pious ceremony called the Sak Poshee Narinder, ov the 
feeding ng o of a thousand persons. The raja farther established the Ave 
called the Sundh hat, dug the famous tank called Ni wrinder Sooriy, 
and ‘founded the Chandra. jatra of Sree Jeo. it bommohisq 
“Afters ‘wards raja DHANava Duo reigned 26, and raja Rocre Brando 
Dro 23 years. The former prince drank wine and committed incest 
with his daughter, to expiate which crimes due the tank eaten 


hi _gung. In‘ the reign of this prince | paddy" sold at two 
i.ak 





awuns per bhurtum ; rice at 10° cowrees _ per seer 2 eottén’ ‘at 
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» the first.of these, raja Kurxen Inpea Deo, reigned 40 years. He 
built the temple of ‘Kupileswur Mahadeo and. conquered Bidya Nuggur- 

Afterwards raja Punsotrem Deo reigned 30. years. This prince, 
conquered the country of Kunjee Kavery and brought the Sut Badee* 
Thakoor from that. place. During his reign a person named Roxvr 
Banov entered Orissa and plundered and laid waste the country, 
The raja at length succeeded in expelling him and pursued him as far 
as theybunks*of the Ganges. . é 

_ Raja Gosinno Dro reigned LO years, a very unjust and oppressive 
priuce. _ Raja Cuvxa Pertras Deo reigned 2 years and 15 (days ?). 
In the, plenitude of his power and arrogance he ordered the Shewuks of 
Sree Jeo to. bring grass for his horses, who indignant at the requisition, 
placed alittle grass on the singha-un and attered these complaints 
which were attended to. The raja shortly after died by poison. _ 

_ Afterwards raja Toxa Ruccoo Deo, reigned 8 years, 8 months, and 
Dexaaeei Duo 18 years. The latter prince was a Sree Kishen 
Bhugut (query ? worshipper of Krishna). He built three ruths. and 
performed the Gondicha jatra with them. He established the Busant 
OochutJatra likewise. Forren Kuan} mur dered the son of this raja 
who had been guilty of no offence whatever. When raja PuRsoTreM 
Dev died, 13.0f his rances burnt with his corpse. | 

. Raja Guncapuur Dro reigned 3 years. He was thrown into a cave 
andicnerinhed: Raja Bucivsu Deo then reigneil 3 years, 8 ‘months, 
and raja Kunsunta Nuasino Deo, 17 years. he latter Prince was 
burnt alive. 3 
5 Then Raja Teurnca Mookoonp Dro reigned 22 years ‘and 8 months. 
Whilst this ~prince was absent wjth his»w hole army on a pilgrimage t to 

' bathe in the Ganges, the well known Kararauar took advantage of uke 
opportunity to make, an inroad into Orissa. This KALAPAHAR Was origi- 
mally a brabmin, the story of his conversion to Muhammedanism i is thus 
told. The king's daughter! became smitten with his | erson and deter= 


mined to gratify her passion, she endeavoured tov visit him but ae 


deterred: from ). approaching _near him by the appearance of his 
noche gr a wha. shone like a flaming fire. She was “then 


- - aE 


rwsS 3 
liged .to., have. re GUESS 5 to stratagem | and contrived th 
en : mother to make him cat flesh and dri ihe widbe 


whicl ‘acts he lost caste, his guardian deity ine 3 


' ; od Pel 
eer he became, an, apostate from his faith, From this period 
omppaking 2 di _ -eyoAsRS wad oli ache ht 


ter of Soriman Goonoanee king of Bengal at that period, 
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mist be dated the subjection of Orissa to the Mussulnvan government 
KALarawar “pushed ‘straight for Pooree with the ‘intention of destroy= 
ing all’ the “once ‘Riinéus Hindu’ places ‘of. worship. As) he‘entered 
thé place’ a thick darkness: came on which prevailed for several hours. 
The itivader did much injury to the temples of Sree Jeo, cut ‘down the? 
Kalp Bur tree, and even threw the image itself of Parmesur into the 
fire: “Ie was kept i in the flames constantly for ‘severi days but in vain, 
not’a particle of it was even singéal. “Phe: image was then thrown into: 
the seat from whence it was recovesed by a personnamed Séopan Das, | 
who concealed it in the hollow of the instrument” called murdung; ane 
placed it with great veneration ina private part of his House. «After! 
KAU KPAMAR Had “committed numerous’ excesses and: abominations, @ 
swarm of bees issued from the temple of Bhovaneswir, attacked him! 
with’ their stings and drove him frantic with — and paimout of the 
cowhtrys Per ai ‘ijnewp a-ebacn 
Afterwards rhije Rast Crunper Deo cusbdeled to the throne ‘and» 
reigned 38 vears and 4 months*. This prince re-established the’) Dar 
Brahm image in the dewul of Sree Jeo. -He was summoned ‘to 
Nirniulla by ‘raja Maw Stnon on the part of the emperor Axskaowho-~ 
conferred ‘on him a Khelaat. The mouzahs Ramchunderpore; Beer 
Ramchinderpore, Bijye Ramchunderpore, and Abhee» Mokhree. Rams» 
chunderpore, were founded and peopled by this princes) = | sh hoe bn 
‘Raja-Pursorrem Deo reigned 22 2 apssigs He founded Darna 
and Beer Pursottempore. 0 aww dello ewwtu: 
‘R4éja Néxsrno Deo ‘succeeded and reigned 26 years. He foundad 
the Nursiagpore Sasun and | dug a large tank there. . A persdn.bamedt 
Des Punks a brahmin, who had received some injury from the réjas» 
pendence to the Moghals and gave information of his proceedings, | 
‘back with him a party of Moghul troops who fell upon the» 
whilst he was employed nm consecrating the tank, and put him to » 
death after a sharp (contest with his troops. | Before this event(the raja 
had éotquered Gurhk Ram Mundees ©) <o) »dtel4 od! of tose ew geweb 
“‘Réja Bucunevver Deo teigned 39 years. He founded the Bolbhuds>i 
derpore Sasun. ‘This raja “conquered and subjected to-his: authority:» 
nuiffevous "Gurhs aid Killahge 42 sbode sud ge .Joot oad: o2G pzanssiz 
* Whelwards 'Moxoonn Dro raja reigned 34 years; and 4:months./Hess 
‘takig With’ hiny Kexwuta Det, Par Manaper ranee conquered\\ 
the WHOIS ‘esuntry tothe banks of the eee He oe a Nour ori; 
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palace at» Belpore and in the 37th Auk went to bathe in the Gandukee. 
rivers. He married the daughter of Banpnoo Baaar Sinon... He 
came from) Budree Narain on the boat called a champ,to the Nil Kan-, 
durthatis,Pursottem chutter, where he worshipped Jugunnath Jeo and, 
founded the, Mukoond Bullubh Bhog. He died of the Satan ies 
Jauj pore. 

Raja Dire Simon Deo reigned 27 years andS months. _ In the 7th, 
Auk, the gates of the temple of Jugungath closed suddenly. Afterwards. 
im the 2lst Avwk a person named JygyJza Rama came with a party of, 

380, people and opened them. R&ja Dire Sineu Deo killed the 
Kaunvartr.of Burung and took possession of his country. He con-. 
quered also, Banpore and built a palace at Aut NeePens in _Khoonda.. 
He died in the 34th Auk* at Ponee. 

edicrisixissen Deo. succeeded and reigned 40 years. This, ‘rija. 
made a quantity of chunam by burning cowries and whitewashed 
about one halfiof the great. temple of Sree Jeo. | A 

wifterwards raja Gorinata reigned seven years and 2 moneda sa 

Ra: Ramonunver Deo reigned 12 years. He was renowned for his r 
strength and skillin athletic exercises. This prince was entrapped- 
by=Monummen.Tuoxes (the Mussulman Soobedar) who put him in. 
confinement, killed his dewan Bumoo Buowvursur, and exercised. 
authority in his country for some time. He afterwards escaped through | 
theintervention of Sars Jeo, and recovered posseqrion of his country 
but was killed in a contest with the Mussulmans,. devo eee ee 

Se was ‘sticceeded by f4ja Brea Kissore Deo who meignnales years - 
Inthe 2nd: Auk, Puptasn Deo of Puttier aspired to the rajgee,. and», 
gained possession of it for a short Jime, but was betrayed by raja Bera 
Krrye Deo's: people, who pretended to espouse his cause, and put te, 
death oIn the 17th Auk the Marhattas laid waste Khinda and took.pos-:, 
session ‘of the percunoahs with Pursottem Chuttereli; inthe 23rd Auk . 
Napraw Deo:came! into Orissa and claimed the rajgee. The raja’s 
dewan was sent to the Marhattas to beg assistance, who dispatched @ , 

-forée: ‘te his nid [ob bis agreeing to mortgage the. _perguanahs Ser- 

ae@mandSimbace. Narzain Dso was accordingly driven out and Brer- : 

KISSORE . Deo then took up his abode at Banpore. The raja was now . 
wit wdesire to-learn the. venchantment called the Ashta Bietul . 

Déoy andewhilat: studying intently | the requisite incantations, he lost , 
| - ee me then plundered by his bukshee Damoopur., 

ee ae into Cuttack to the raja Ram Pundit 
nfined and | his grandson Dine Sinch Deo installed 
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Raja Dire Sinca Deo reigned 18. years. He Was an excellent, and ‘ 


virtuous prince, | He paid a regular peshcush and built the nour at 
Khonda Gurh. ‘Réja Muxoonp Deo reigned after hin» 20, years, In. 


t e Sth Auk the Feringees entered Cuttack and acquired. the province 
of Orissa. 
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vi, so Spe account of the valley of Kashmir, Ghazni, and Kabul 5 he 
letter from G. J. Vione, Esq. dated Bunderpore, on the Wuler dake, 

. Kashmir, June 16, 1837+. itn aie ata 
» My conscience smites me for not having accor ding. to your request. 
sent you a word or two on the asrea xa: wooy avipwr of the countries. 
which I have Jately visited. I -have to request you, in. perusing 
the, folowing observations, to bear i in mind that they, are chiefly from 
memory, as my notes are at Loodiana, and that had [.intended,, when 
I quitted England, to visit these regions of past, present, poetical, and 
coming interest, 1 should have been better prepared both withan- 
formation and instruments for scientific research. bende fine 7dr 
_ Before speaking in detail of the natural eustositinan obit it 
must be remarked that by far, the greatest. is the, yalley itself,..To 
sav nothing of its verdant lawns, ite innumerable streams and the dense 
deodar und fir. forests on its southern side ;. it cannot | imagine be 
contemplhted as a r@cky basin or cradle, without, admiration . of jits 
size, and its unrivalled proportions of height, to distance, By the 
Poonah road it.is 160) miles marching from Buaber .to Baranula very 
severe in places. By the ARajawur road somewhat, dess. to, Shupeony. 
Pare length is 75 or SO miles. ae greatest . breadth... does | not 


hill..of. Biieaicuate ry of Islamabad... te amalieats width, is abont 
pvtniles, . The height of the peaks. of the Pir, Punjal.. will, be 
found I think, when. attually. taken, ., to, be at. elie gah ai 
Abramukha on the north side of the valley is higher ;. 1 and is" 80 consi- 
ean! these are well known occurrences in the modern ‘history of the province. 
_ © We are much obliged to Mr. Viawe for this interesting account sore . 
countries he has lately made his bome. We have left, his notes as. t 
lsrpeaking isoms ‘9d Lap iy Ra fan she. tos af Rae orrepgemen 
/ tl or the blunders ve ¢ 5 ace 
ted ia “Crossed ane 
ioe ee aa it 
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dereil ‘by the natives. “A curious heliéfis is current with them that ‘no. 
poisonous snake exists within view of its summit. SE EES: NOW 85 ieee 
“Nangi Parbat or Diarmal ns the Tibetans call it, is one of the 
noblest “peaks Lever saw. It will be found to be 18, 000 or 19,000 
feet in my humble judgement. It rises near Assor or ‘Astor. ‘about half 
way and on the left of the path to Little Tibet, and is usually con- 
cealed in the clouds when the other mountains are uncovered. ¥ 

There are two other peaks of vast Height named Nanow and Kanou 
between Kashmtr and Laddk, near the*village of Marchwerwand. Baron 
HvG@er ‘sav’ them pai the Pir Punyjal : I was not so fortunate in my 
weather. » 

There are a dozen passes which are called highways, that’: are often 
used > and 500 places by whicli an Active mountaineer could puss in 
and’ out of ‘the valley. ’ 
© The Pir Punjal pass and others on the south side are about 12,500 
feet’ high. “Poonah, which is the only one, excepting that of the’ 
valley of the Jelum to Barumula, that is open all the year for phakic 
atid foot, is Only 8,700 fect by the boiling point. 

“Of the’ two passes to the north, that by Derans to Ladiik on the 
right and Jskardo on the left is open all the year for foot. ‘The Way’ 
fo Iskardo by Deosea or Deoseh is said not yet to be practicable for 
horses. I an waiting here for day or two in consequence. 
°“The*’source’ of the Jelum is 10 miles or more Bevonud Verang. 
have visited it; my thermometer gave me to the best of my recollection 
betwéet 9 and 10,000 fect. It is very singular that its source should 
not be adorned with a single Hindu monument when there is hardly 
a large spring without one. TheeJelum above Jslimadbdd is called the 
Saidréa; thence to Barumula it is known only by the nume of the Mer 
or Wet, o r Beyh ; thence in the pass it retains with the Hindus its 
ShineKtie name the Wetasta = the natives simply call it Derick + the rie 
ver." ft winds 36 times in its course between /sldmdbdd and Baramula 
find forms 16 islands. © In Kashmir it is one of the most tr wnquil rivers” 
Dever saw its rush in the spring through some parts of the Bara- 
Willa pass is terrific. ‘Ttis a miniature of the rapids above Niagaray » 
santinhep ets There: axe 17 inthe plain and mountain together, the. largest 

ew on whose banks Lam now writing. I measured itvyes- 
tefahy hi Where exckeda 8 miles across. Vawk is the only island, 4 
miles fre Me tac .e otitaining” about Qucres. [tis said that a city 
naC a here wah 


stood w lak. i now, is, and that the ruins ne beneath tie 
ayater ere scale cted and forme into au island. Th ere is 1 Lin | 

it anda sanajidsbuiltiby,. Bud shah.. 2 it is said. there, are. r Hinde 
found ite oT strack my foot against a stone whilst swimming, anes 
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several yards from the shore. Theré is no mountain’ stréam , any 
size that ‘pours its waters into this lake. The Singara is collected 
here in grea quantities. The Jelum flows along its south-western 
edge ; it is fed by landsprings bubbling to the surface here atid there, 
and is very shallow generally. The city lake is fed by two streams ; 
that on which the Shalumar is built and the Tail Bal, a deep and full 
river 20 yards in width, which flows from the glacier behind the 
_Shalumar 9,000 feet in height# The greatest width of this lake 
does not exceed 2} miles. The Motus flower is abundant ¢ and more 
than 50 different species of plants are in bloom during four months 
in and near the water. The Shalumar is of polished black block 
marble, 24 yards square, with a colonnade north-east and south-west : 
ornaments copied from the Hindus. The lake has two islands and a 
causeway. One is the Chehar Chenar (isle of Chenar) or Rupa Lauk 
and the other Sona Lauk from the buildings that were on them. On the 
latter island was a four-walled building used by the Patiins us a starv- 
ing prison. There are perhaps 1,000 floating gardens that would be 
taken for beds of reeds till they are looked into and the melons are 
seen : 50 yards by 3 is the usual size, and each garden is sold for a 
rupee or two. 7“ 
Seven kinds of flat-bottomed boats are used in Kashmir of the 
dingee shape. They are propelled by paddles of deodar of 500 or 
1,000 kirwahs each ; and are used for bringing rice to the city. 





When the river rises, the floodgates shut of themselves ; and p re- 
vent th e from damaging the country. This lake also is very 
shallow. - 


Between the Takht is Salwa 800-feet high; and the fort on Hari 
Parbat (350 feet) distant somewhat more than two miles apart, the 
city lies on the edge of this lake, which is extended to the foot a of 
the mountains. lige 
As to the question of the valley having been drained, I am unWilli 
WB svesard a decided opinion till f have talked over the matter sh 











Ane experienced geologist. My impression is however ‘that it 


been, from a height of about 200 feet above the level of eh 
bre ive that the soil and huge rounded granitic boulders ov 

ooo g the bed of the JSelum i in the Baramula pass, were formed before’ re 
river | had found its way out of the valley, and that it h nas geadlp 
} vorn sits oo over and through them. At Ouri one poe te x os n 
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wirian, opyle in its way, which a good engincer and, a very, 
inferior force could soon render almost impregnable. 

. There are many such smaller valleys running froth Kashmir. but 
Ldramula happens to be the lowest, and the river of course chose 
that for its outlet. | 
» The, Cosa Nagh is a large lake lying in the gorges of the Pir Pan- 
Jal several miles, in length; but L have not yet visited it though I 
much wish to “go. so, and haye been tg the neighbourhood on purpose, 
Its surface as not far below the limiteof the forest. 
. The, Ganga is a Jake a good long day’s journey up the mountain _of 
Haraunk, To. this water the Hindus make their pilgrimages with 
the bones of their relations. Hakritsir, Pamritsir, and others are all 
eannetss with each other and with the river by canals artificial or 
natural. 

Mahés ‘Bali isa ver y pretty lake half way between, the city and the 
Wuler 4 it is said, to be much deeper than the others. _ Verney is ‘the 
largest spring. Loka Nagh i is said to be the finest ‘water. There 
are _ nine. ‘salpbur springs, one chalybeate, two or three warm 
springs that J found in the pergunnah of Lolad, (the most ‘retired 
spot conceivable, being a valley within a valley at the west end ‘of 
Kashmir) and gne | that ebbs and flows, in this month only, at the enst 
box Also. two. iron, and one lead mine worked only for the supply of 


as Amir. | 











fo nang, “which I have ‘just. vinited 1 is a verdant plain 2,000 eet 
G0 valley; nothing was wanting but a herd of. deen : aks, e it 
= an English park. oo 
op Ba t Pamrishi ; the Zedrat atits foot is the only M ussulman _con- 
pt _ kno w_ of. As ere ‘are. no women in the village : 200 or "300 is 
ima yer r of the community with a Pir or Father at their head. 
ey have “lands of their own and are very hospitable. i was 
cened h here by a severe. shock of an earthquake — that made the 
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AR OF SHAH A R-UD-DIN left his name to the most hol: y Zedrat 
‘Fac vaewerd | et wrroe 


e va gy. eae he daly, man | was a Kashmirian ‘by birth. 

40 Hindu temples i in the country of Kash. 
in ruins of lar e stones. The largest 
nt m near oe aes built by the brothers 


| 9 
, a ma nificent t ruin formerly much hii her 
een tg 
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but none are now perfec a ere is yaar? 
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standing near the city, very curious, being built in the water with 
ornaments of the kawal flower (lotus). Inscriptions are few: I 
have found but one which I enclose*. I have traversed Kashmir with 
*“Witson’'s treatise, and gone over the names with the most learned 
‘pandits there, but could not get much information from them beyond 
the identity of many names and places which was very interesting. 
A great part of the wall that lines the river in the city, is built (for 
a mile and a half) of stones talfen from Hindu ruins :."some of them 
are of immense size. One at Wlathon and another at Patan is of 9 
feet in length and of proportionate width and depth. The figures in 
relief are usually of Kheobuwoni the Kashmerian name of Pdrbati, 
‘Their temples, with the exception ofone in the Béramula Pass, which is 
of white granite cut from some vast blocks that have rolled down.near 
it, (the blocks themselves being also chiselled by way of ornament) 
are all of a bluish gray secondary limestone, so soft and fine as to 
resemble almost Roman travertino. I have never been able to find 
out the exact spot whence any of these have been cut, — ban it 
I have not been fortunate enough to find any fossil remains in the 
valley between the Pooneh and Bunker ; in the sandstone cliff I found 
the end of a huge thigh-bone, (a fossil,) now in Captain Wapeis 
possession. I also discovered a bed of coal near Rijawer. The old 
Sanckrit Kashmiri name of the town of Bij Beart is Vijaya Shur, as 1 
am told. . DIG 
‘The river in the city is about 80 yards in width and runs rapidly 
there only. Jt is crossed by six bridges of stones and deoddr trunks. 
The Shakar ghar is a miserable looking place. Hari parbat (on which 
the fort stands), commands the city and could be very strongly fortified. 
“The inhabitants of Kashmir are about 180,000 in number, Four 
“keer of rice is bought for one anna in consequence; the thinned 
‘population is the cause of this cheapness. Kashmir is. liable to.two 
» destructive visitations, one by snow falling on the mountaims in Sep- 
a taasenseae ante the air and damages the rice in flower; the 
‘ other by the overflowing of the river which could be prevented. if the 
» dams ‘were restored with the same solidity that they could, boast of 
Gn the time of the Chyattar. A lakh and a half worth of damage 
was done last year by the floods. It is not the maharéja’s fault but of 
* those under him. He told me that he had allowed two Jakhs of rupecs 
to be laid out on the Shakar ghar. I am quite sure that. 2000 rupees 
‘would be nearer the mark; the rest has been appropriated by the 
ferent governors. An unfortunate Zemindar who sows $1. Kawah 
ie bine oh hwroqog $row social Pama ytey io enohaiw ent 
VRP oO fittinie 21iq* See Plate KARVI, fev Gebers «i aed dowd ott. 
cave 
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of rice, and reaps 5,500 per cent. has to give two-fifths to the 
mahnr&ja ; ; but there are 6 or 7 official harpies in the district. who 
reduce his share to one-fifth, 
~The climate of Kashmir is excellent except in the rice fields in the 
nae weather. [t has much altgred withina few years. At Shdhbad there 
used to be ten yards depth of snow ; now twoor three only. The 
thermometer now ut noon stands about the summer heat of England : 
toward the eyd of July «it will hes is 95, but after that the weather 
soon gets dboler, 
~ There are different kinds of rice but none very good. The saffron 
grounds extend for six or seven miles from Sampri to Wintipur 
nearly. A proportion is corried to Yarkand. Its price in Kashmir is 
twenty rupees a seer. Wheat returns 4,000 per cent., barley 2,500, 
&c. Itis used for no purpose but cookery, and the Hindu sectarial 
mark, 
Ganhar, the 5adti of the hills is grown but is not much used for 
bread. Of salgam or turnips, there are two crops in the year; but of 
‘nothing else. Farming is not good: the harrow is unknown, the 
‘dlods are broken with a kind of mallet. Of 100 persons, eighty eat oil 
‘(instead of ghee) of rape, walnut and kanjid, or sesame and linseed, of 
which there is a great deal grown only for its oj]. No cultivated 
indigo; poppies are sown for their seed, which is eaten: but they 
produce no opium. 
- The villages in Kashmir have been the very picture of all that is 
snug and rural, united. There is invariably a clear rattling stream 7 
Gell water is unknown, and what there is, is generally brackish ;) 
two ‘or more huge chindrs and a-»proportion of flowers and fruit-trees. 
‘The chinér grows from seed but does not attain its gigantic size 
unless transplanted. ‘* The palms of Baramula” exist but in, the 
‘poets’ imagination; there are none in the valley, nor mangoes, nor 
orange trees. Those places on which the rays of the morning sun 
‘Yfirst break are well covered with jyanga/l; the whole of the south side 
‘of the valley for instance ; while the north side, which from the height 
‘of the mountain range is kept a long time in shadow, is comparatively 
* destitute of trees, but plentifully covered with grass. The same 
“remark applies to the fruit, which is much better on the south side. 
* Snakes likewise ‘are unknown, I am told, except on those parts that 
Seti at by the evening sun. There are fire-places and chim- 
neys in most of the better houses, which are of two, three, or four 
Lanaefoa! de brick and wood, with pointed roofs and open gable ends ; : 
the windows of very elegant lattice work, papered in cold weather. 
The birch bark is spread over a frame work of poplar stems; on this 
5 x 2 
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is s strewed a a fine cake of earth with grass seed ; and the rain cannot 
penetrate. . , 
The shawl dukdns or looms in all Kasimfr are in number about 
3 000 « ora few more. Two or three men are employed at each. A 
arge and rich pair of shawls (2,500 rupees) occupies fifteen men for 
eigt it months. The wool is brought first from Jaufan or Chautan, 
thence to Rudik, fifteen days; thence to Laddk fifteey more: it is 
carried on the ‘back ‘of mounta sheep. Poor HiNmERSON would 
have told you more of this had® lived. His enterprize led him 
without any comforts about him to the foot of the Karakharam moun- 
tains, and he is the first European who has ascertained the course of 
the Indus, from a distance of eight days’ march to the north of Laddk. 
I have no time here to relate the processes it undergoes, beyond 
that the thread when dved is dipped in rice water to strengthen it for 
the weaver. It then becomes necessary to soften the shawl. Thisis 
done at one particular spot near the city. The shawls are washed 
with bruised Arifz, the root of a parasitical plant, Soap is only added 
for the white shawls. I have sent specimens of this root and of the 
soil at the washing place to Mr. Epcrworrn of Amballa. : 
The shawls altogether have never been better than at present, 
in t the time of the Patans : and Suan Timur himself has told me that 
a fine ‘shawl would pass through a finger ring; but he spoke of those 
that were neither worked nor coléred. Now the patterns are con- 
stantly changing, and the shawls are very rich and massy. T inspect- 
ed. their colours, of which they have forty shades. But lac and 
cochineal has been known only for thirty years, and I was much 
amused and surprized by finding that the dyer extracted a fine green 


from English sixpenny green ‘baize, and that green and fine blues 


re much wanted. My informant almost went on his knees to me 
for some prussian blue! They will’ make the pashniina to any pattern 


for - some prussian 

or of any material you choose, otherwise silk is very little worked. | 
aX word on the natura] history of the valley. I have seen but six 

mo en different “kinds of fish. ‘Bears are- numerous’ and very 


ven 
ste ate ‘Masi S Jentiful — in the ‘southern forests. — The Chikor or 


Jarge. usk-deer pl le 
d-legged mélayan partridges plentiful near the hills ; but as a 
pos I cai can hardly y believe | emy eyes and ears when asserting that 


portsm 
. eres: e ye never pine: a ha re i in any ‘part: of Kashmtr, although the ground 


st likel 1. imaginable. Ido not say | there are none ; but every 
one ine 2 2 saw est rday in the Mt young: woodcosk st 
—s ce grag one « a a ees nee grey 
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come from Yarkand. Six kinds of snakes, one kind only poisonous. 
I do not think itis the cobra, but have not seen it, Four kinds of 
water-shells, one very large snail. The butterflies, ions fifty varie- 
ties, I am told, confine themselves to the hills chiefly. é 
- 1 must not forget the burping ground in Kamrdj the west end of the 
valley, one beautiful confusion of orchards and fig trees. In the space 
of an acre the ground is burned (calcined) in three places; no flame 
4# Visible, neither any smell. The pindits assemble and cook rice in 
the heat, and this phenomenon every fourteen or fifteen yeara 
onan average; height 7,800 feet. 
' I believe the whole slope of notte rising from the valley is of 
schist and secondary limestone up to the height of 12,000 feet. Above 
that I imagine that the rock will be found to be of granite ;1 cannot 
judge so well of the Pir Panjal which I have not examined, as of the 
mountains of equal and greater height on the north of Kashmir. Deost 
for instance is one mass of white granite. Gypsum and slate are found 
at Baramula. 
»/T have made a good collection of plants and flowers which I have 
forwarded to Mr. Epcrworrs. I have seen the “* prangus” plant. The 
foot-rot in sheep is cured by an infusion of peach leaves. Walnuts and 
honey are eaten together and not so bad a mixture either. Slips of yew 
bark are used instead of tea, and the decoction is drank as freely. The 
Bultis of Laddék carry a great deal of yew from Kashmfr for this pur- 
pose. Roses of every color are seen in full bloom everywhere. The 
burial grounds are invariably covered with the iris of three or four 
different colors. It is always planted on a new tomb in the idea that 
it prevents the access of water. ° 
As to’coins I am eure there are very few in KasAmfr ; I have search- 
‘ed every where and gone from shop to shop myself : many copper coins 
ame in my way, none good with the exception of two or three, one of 
‘whieh T send. 
nt te0 Eskado or Iskardo. 
Fak The: “ Khars'"’ or valleys about Simla and * Missouri give no idea of 
the face of these countries. Instead of the long slope divided from an- 
by what may be culled, comparatively with their extent, a ditch, 
ive a vast surface of table-land bare and studded with peaks, and 
s extremity, asat. , adeep rocky punch-bow!.—Gureiss, the 
Fraba’ of * Tuueon, three days" march from Kashmfr is a valley of this 
ideastiption’ + next comes the table-land of Deosa, and then Iskardo 
fone degree to the north of Kashmir. The. streams produce gold, but 


Tmyoui ‘to! it out. We are therefore « compelled to omit some further 
% + si 
ical notes—Ep, Verde pete. dn at Tk 
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the natural verdure of these countries has all flown to Kashmtr. 
Iskardo, resembling Gibraltar more than anv place 1 ever saw, some- 
what higher, if I remember rightly, with one mural side and the others 
nearly inaccessible, washed moreover on two sides by the Attok, could 
not but tempt me to believe it to be the rock of Aornos, particu: 
larly as the time mentioned fer the march thence to Aftok (fifteen 
days) did not tend to weaken my opinion, to which the account of 
Quintus Curtivs is favorable.@ But ARRAN, whom,! have since 
eeen, suys nothing of its being wished by the Jnadus, and I give up for 
the present my idea of its identity. One kind of défence is a large 
long log, or axle between two wheels, which is rolled down upon the 
besiegers. a 
In the Nddir-niimeh you will find (I ferret the story exactly), that 
Na/pir's Lieutenant after taking Bajoun (Bagira) pursued the people of 
the country, who had all taken refuge in the mountains of Tera so high 
that ‘the bird of opinion or idea cannot fly to the top:’’ he sat below 
it for several days with 3,000 horse but could not take it. | Its river 
deep and rapid, as 1 understand, joins the AttoéA somewhere near Deco- 
bund. Tera, or Dyr, or Tyr is eleven days up this river. Thence to Aftok 
two days are guite sufficient. There is ‘“* Bissedrdbdd”’ on the rock and 
water. Every thing seems to point to this as dornos. The river by the in- 
formation which Quintus Curtivus received might easily be taken for 
the real Indus and the only remaining hearsay evidence which I wish 
for, is the fact of there being sufficient timber on its banks for Avex- 
‘anpsER to construct a raft. Aornos seems to have been the name usually 
given by the Greeks to any inaccessible rocks. It could hardly, from the 
peoune. ‘be a corruption from @xpe xepavvos (7?) though from the 
und it might well be so. But I shall see my friend Anmep Sua‘x 
im a few days I hope, and he will give me every assistance ; not 
‘Deing i in the worse spirits for an apprehended invasion on the part of 
“the Sikh Colonel here, and raja Guia‘s Sinen on the other side having 
een just checked by the order of the mabaraja + at the instigation of 
in Wave. He wefl deserved this interference. I hope also, and 
“jp reason, to reach the leftmost source of the Jndus. The game of 
“Choughan mentioned by Basen is still played everywhere in Tibet ; 
“it is nothing but ““hockey” on horseback and is excellent fun. _ The 
Yak is not ao. in the vale of Iskardo, a partridge as large as a hen- 
xe yy the kw cok dervé ‘of Persia, ‘I bélieve, is found in the “aes 
. ‘of 4 Shet. sci | “a's 503 OQ) ai sae. (yas st tow ary hb ita 
: Ef : ial pba &c. mentioned by Bawrr. ve aes be 
_ "Phose who wish to : eaelt” usu pt i Rarely ins : 
Sg ae ‘Lokanis ot ould. not be later er than the 1 of Deral uni 
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Ismiel Khan: After a very harassing fortnight’s march, no sleep in the 
day from the heat, no sleep at night from the firing and hallooing of the 
guards, half killed by the weather and poisoned by the bad water pro- 
curable only by scraping away the earth, I arrived at Ghazni. The 
greatest height of this mountain pass is nearly 8,000 feet, but the ascent 
very gradual. The snowy mountains near Ghazni come in sight at the 
top of this hill. Khordsen / was the cry amongst the Lohdnis men, wo- 


omen, and chilgren ; they call it Lee directly these ranges are pas- 


 - 





sed. A consul at Miltfencote with liberty to trade is, as Mr. Masson says, 
all that is necessary to entice the trade up the Jrdus, The Vizeri moun- 
taineers are a hardy and desperate set without a chief with whom could 
be made an agreement. For days there is nothing but the barren 
mountain, with here and there a melancholy looking LoAdéai burying- 
place, studded with the horns of the Mouffon, the Jéer, and the 
Moarkhun; hardly a blade of grass is seen and no dwelling. Bloody 
fevids are constant. These mountains, on the confines of the range at 
least, are one mass of hardened shingle. The first day’s halt the 
ground is covered with small sea-shells in remnants, and on_ the 
Rhird or fourth there was a very fine looking marl and sand, cliff 
§n¢which shells were found, but the heat was so intense I could not 
visit it, 
: Ghauni: is in a fine situation at the end of a gypsum hill; its mud 
ipeeis: are just mumerous enough to be in the way of each other 
‘but it cannot be made very strong, as itis commanded. The minars of 
Maumup are beautiful specimens of brickwork with cufic inscriptions; 
about 140 feet high (from memory). The RozeA-i-sultan or Mausup's 
stomb: is in shape a triangular prism of gypsum with cufic inscriptiong. 
*The ~sandal-wood gates are now scentless and the carving defaced 
by. age. Twent out of the regular road to Kabul with a servant of the 
Nawab Jasin Kunin as cicerone. The whole country seems full of 
“‘eopper* and iron; lapis lazuli is not rare. J shall never forget the 
Jehange from India to *‘Khordsdn :” it was Persia all over, the cool 
air perfumed with thyme and gumeestus, *long Aandts or covered 
wate! ways, ‘the mudi castles, the large pigeon grouse, the mulberry 
trees, rand: walled gardens, the willow, the sanjid and the English 
magpie; contrasted to)give the country a very different aspect from 
“tidtrofithe: Paqjld-side sof the mountains. 
- Ghazni is very high, 7,000 fee e snow reaches to Simlabora about 
guaclite of the way from azni to the Panjab. The country is — 













| Seiitated ahiety from the Bandi wide a large dam built by Maumup 
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mountains: in the direct line from Ghazni to the Panjid could be 
explored. . From-all.I have heard the passes are very open. A great 
deal of iron is manufactured in those districts, particularly at Kare-» « 


gram or Kanegoram. 2 
» Kdoéul is colder all the year round than Kashmir ; its latitude is a. 

little, more northerly... An irregular circle of mountains, twenty miles. 

in diameter, with numerous passes surrounds an irrigated plain : across | 

this. plain runs another chain « 





v to 1,500 feet in hei#ht: Kabul i 
built near a gap in this chain. 1e hills are universally barren and” 
of primitive rock generally. Those at Kaéul are all ofeneiss. There’ 
is hot at a little distance one blade of grass ne them. They» 
nuwash grows, and the *' asal sés"’ or liquorice is. found upon them,» 
Its gardens are crammed with delicious fruits, but the very com-) % 
monest flowers are entirely artificial. ) 

| I was much disappointed in the country ; there is not literally one 
single tree that has not been planted. But altogether its appearance 
is rich and beautiful. The city is universally of mud and san-dried 
brick. | In 60 years there would hardly be a vestige of Kabul if the 
inhabitants left. The Bala Hissar of rough hewn stone, a few wells, 
and the elegant mosque of white marble at Baser’s tomb are erin 





7. 


tions. y nds 
The Kokisitdn, as it is called, under the Hindu Kosh, 30 terse 
Kdiui, affords an exquisite landscape. > 


- &y 
The ‘‘ Reg rewan,” or running sand of Baber (as is in fact every 


thing he notices, as in his day) is there visible at a great distance, but 
there was no approaching it, such was the lawless state of the country. 
Mvusamap Axsen Kna’‘n, the Amir’gson, has since reduced them to 
subjection. It was tantalizing to look at a district so fair in aspect,’ 
rich in ruins, coins and antiquities, as L believe it to be, and not to be 
able to explore it. The plain of Beghrdm was close on our right: 7% 
Mr» Masson was with me. The circumference is not less than 19, ore 
20 miles. e603 ene 

The copper coins are very numerous ; I have a large bagful : :—two, 

e of gold and another of silver (a Bactrian)—new. The meritorious —_ 

eat of Mr. Masson have opened a mine of antiquities jn these 
countries. I may remark (but with deference) that I do not think 
Lov Ag to have been the city founded by ALEXANDER on this side of the 
misus. 1 have had no library to consult, but I do not think that he 

, Turkestdn by this road over the Kosh although he 
omen pkey ieauinaont « ye it. ‘There must have: a town there, or 
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resort to minor authorities. By what he alone says thgre is no reason. 

to infer that ALkxaNnpeR came as far eastward even as ,Kandahar. He* 

- © says he fannded a city at the foot of the Paropamisus,—an isolated 
fact; but by the rest of his narrative we shoud conclude that he went 
straight from Mazendardn to Bactria, keeping to the north. But as 

the nature of the country is not favorable for the march of an army, 

J he probably passed to Herat, and founded his city at the foot of the 
-_ ang crossed from that ngighbourhood into Bactria, per- 

' Pups retracing his steps a little. Ilo not think he came to Kdbule 
Ffom the footofithe pass over the Kosh, an open plain extends due 
east by which he could avoid all the defiles of Kabul, and from the 
accounts of his subsequent operations, I think it may be fairly inferred 

that he took this route. Bdmida I am very sorry to say I could not 

visit. The country was almost ina state of rebellion, and -the good 
Nawab Janar Kuan would not hearof it. Resram’s well, into which 

‘ he was thrown after being murdered, is about fourteen miles from 

Kdbul. I may remark in favor of Dosr MAuomep, that in Sain 

Juan's time a person could’ not go ten miles from the city without 

risk of robbery. The roads are now every where comparatively safe. 

» There is a cataract on the Kabul river about twenty miles from the 
~ city in the mountains that prevents water communication from Kdbul 
itself tothe sea. 

The Hazarehs are an interesting people resembling the Gurkhas 
in feature but larger in person. They will ride their horses at speed 
down very steep declivities, are regular mountaineers in their habits, 
have a Yodein like the Swiss. Amongst other animals which inhabit 
the mountains is the Markhar ar snake-eater, which has never I 
believe been described. It is a huge wild goat as large as a large 
pony with af immense whitish beard and straight spiral horns, four 
feet long nearly. I have two pair of these horns. J havea drawing 
‘Of a large male that was sent in to me by the young Amir ManamMgEpD 
Axper Kuan, 

- 
bee SEEN On Mon 
~~ VWil.—Account of an Inscription found by Mr. H. 5. Bovutperson, tn 

danasihe nelghhourhood of Bareilly. By James Painsmr, Sec., Sc. 

_ _ fo their associate Colonel Sracy the Society is more immediately 
indebted for bringing to their notice the subject of the present article, 

a inscription hitherto undescribed though it appears to have bee 
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known for several years to Mr, H, S. Bounpgrson, of the Civil Ser- 

vice. Having applied to. that gentleman for any notes he might he 
possess: on. its discovery, he has fovea? me with the» following — 
ed : zie © 


44a. 
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=f The fake ' 


rijtion which Colonel Sracy has sent you was take : 
1829 or 1830 from a stone dug up near a village called Illahabas, about 
15 miles N. E. from Beesulpoor (Visalapur) in the Bareilly district. It 
was found with some images in the year 1826 or 1827, in land forming a 
ridge (about from 15 to 30 feet elev ration) above the level of the plain. 
The ridge commences from the hills N. and E. of PillibAeet, rans down 
the eastern border of the Bareilly district, and is continued 1 believe to 
near the banks of the Sardah nee river, in the Sha@tijehdnpur dis- 

trict This ridge is covered wh forest and brushwood, and exten 
i” en crite perhaps to near the Sardah. This tract is Isbelieve nearly if 
: quite uninhabited ; want of water is I think the cause. All about the 
part where the stone was found there are remnants of large bricks, 
of the kind found by Captain Caurnxy at Behat on the canal in the 
Sehdranpiir district. I do not recollect any ruins, either of an old or 
more modern description at all near the place. Jé/ahabas and the 
other villages for miles are mostly ‘ nowabad’ or new settled villages ; 
they are all in the lowland, beneath the ndge. Beesu/poor itself is a town 
of modern date, still mostly chopper and mud. The images were set 
up by some brahmins in a temple built for the purpose at J/lahabas, 
and being novelties for some time attracted considerable offerings . 
about 2,000 ruapees were the produce of one year. This occasioned a 
claim in the shape of a boundary dispute touching the land on which 
the temple was built. 1 had to settle it, and then bad the copy of the 






~~ 


inscription taken : no one there could read it. The stone from which | 


it was taken was either built in over the doorway of the temple, or Was 
standing by the door; I do not recollect which. Of the images I either 
took no notice or do not now remergber any thing. The copy of the 
inscription was laid by and forgotten, till Colonel Sracy talking 
about inscriptions I looked out for it and gave it him. The people about 
the place said that there had been in former times a large city or tow 


there. The bricks, &e. might have created the tradition. The forest now ra 


covers the place. There are no remains of ruins new or old from 
which the stone could Rave been taken throughout the pergunnah for 
miles round. The soil of the ridge and that of the land below itere 
remarkably distinct.” 
Colonel — Sracy’ s pandit has. furnished a modern version of the in- 
| scription, but, on comparing it, so many deviations were found that I 
| d going through the whole with KAMALA’KA‘NTA -pandit, and 
—ae. % safely. say that the transcript now os wt ach in a 
a sin le letter ; it is no small oat complet: to Mr OULDERSON’ : 
a” thie ca bu one pack g m letter omitted, ‘and ia one only 
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KaAMALA'KA'NTA asserts that the lanruage and Looetry of this 
inscription is superior to any thing he has yet seen oftthe sort. This 
is partially visible in the translation, where, althouch to our taste 
hyperbole superabounds, the elegance and applicability of the eulogis- 
tic metaphors is very perceptible. This translation is again the work 
of my youthful assistant Sa’nopa’prasa’p CHAKRAVARTTI’, merely 
idiomatized alittle by myself: it is nearly literal throughout. 

The facts fhade known to us by lf text are altogether new. We 
have heard neither of the Chhindu race, nor of raja Latta. He was 
it seems the son of Marwana the younger brother, (chargé d’ affaires, 
and probably an usurper,) of Mdaschanda pratdpa, written afye 
Wary, a name which the pandit insists upon converting to Ma’RTanvDa 
Prata’rpa (powerful as the sun), as more consonant with Hindu 
nomenclature. Ma’nscHanpa’s father was Virsavarma who is simply 
stated to be of the race of Cuyavan, a mahdrishi of mythologic fame, 
who captivated and married the daughter of one raja Sarsatr; but as she 
disapproved of his venerable age, he interceded with AswinikuMAR, 
dipped himself in a pond and was rejuvenilized in the shape of that 
god. On the celebration of his nuptials, the gods being present, 
InpRA, astonished at his new disguise levelled hia thunder at the muni, 
who then petrified the god with his frown, as is stated in the text. 

The temples thus appear to have been built by a petty raja and his 
wife, in the Samvat year 1049 at a village called Mayuta in the dis- 
trict of Bhusana. Enjoying the advantage of proximity to Canouj, they 
procured good poets and artists to sing and record their praises. 

This is the first time I have remarked the name of the alphabetical 
character mentioned. It is calléd the Kutila, by which denomination 
we must in future describe all documents written in the same hand, 
mid-way between the modern Deva-nagari and the Gauri type. Ihave 
given a specimen and the alphabet in Plate XLI. It is a peculiarity 
that the vowels or diphthongs ai and ao, are always written like é ando 


with a single mark above the line. Thelong f d@ and ai, initial, do not 
occur. 


Transcript in modern Deva-ndgari. 






* 7K ee + ‘. 
air ee 

Pe 5 rey: 2 
ere | 
Pere a ee ~ ey * 

~ Sr we 1 ena cae | 





‘780 Transcript of ‘on Inscription from Bareilly. (Serr. 
aes «= tea@rafafaqrerae 
afr scsreetec: Selcaad waa HKacuw eae Sasa 
ASAT fasraat te-stodtarra: hen ‘ 
‘satiate Ut Baa Heusen tres fara, Y 
Soph apboabigalt pie awe Seutegsiagie i 
Wie featfia<aafa sttcaRierar wranye ta 
eaten trsraastata: AAA RAAT aa 
wmaatatrat a VRCaIAC wasaren: faa | wi , 
_ watt watge: werrres: eerfas: aiifdara Raa aWe: 
afeccatrarntaar aifsary Rahrerah fated fred a: 
Sy: asa ae: aaaa<aa AEA Scat, wen. 
went as watinafearci fare aH: sitariasaara: 
sAaagaduad waInya aaitraweigerce fara 
sae wafaanecnactera frst aifreg ws i 
DAMA AAS TTa eA aa aay Se 
‘faraatcaratetamnty war aatisay: acess iF 
* a Sar WALIHAVUMAA Fe VTifaiisagar wirresateat 
“GQroaitgtcaat wa fatafes we J canderirfwar: 
Feaftr erent ergata Kare wie By | eye 
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owe for foanataccsraaifaaseraabiascam rata 
Warsnwalesh Gan TerAIM AAAS AAT FIT HABA 
Tet Mewes safes WE: To Res 
enufaafeanarianaaest TeenawaararaAAtafe 
faqactanat fears Teavsitawt fare acre: 
ots aKa tas ats dle Slnweig waa qa 
waza wade ZAHA! Ula wWHIlMA HATS (ea TALS: | 
a1fHAt afta a atidaam fava <=ai agfanteques 
aT aal AaAaat HATH WAIAaT Hretarnfaai<at Aa Aart 
wat NUMA A aul @ aatqqarara< fam eT it eh 
Me aahiacus daitunta taser tfaat Uarhasfaceer 
bd pate ian Re awaefe a aie arte fra 
qurrasta fa a: SAI Hay PSMA ANA AWN I 
Bre qa aPyrayafeaneaaygyeateceaman Pass 
qa aa See: sam arfeaat: yaTefaaeciarate ee 
waferativecat fated ast aaawetragat wee 
“ wed querer fee fentatees great afeT 
ware fafa fefa afeul quasar Sacarararngate 
feararnarn ata wife sancaaiegias cs 








SAAaaAT rei — 
ee baciwetinniits ANS acraniiay aacraereter 
pet + BeTeMMswiferaTa ATTA yet agrewAtaes 


ait wai aterara arate wad TATU CHTRIAT 
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THETA Es & am aiataetstar qustafaer oT Ta as 
Wet BAT | RV 
warmaqafedt aypacaa weittcarragatts fry: wear 
Seraetenrey rer wmarmeaate crete a arfrereat: | 22 4 

Hrata ar faaqaaeaat a Slt waqaautaray 7 
ue wafkgadi feranerfenhiecasaicatace, ure I 

SIcrararrantaaaciaaatgy watfa feaaratfs ger: 
wATia aesery 24 | 

ara faude qamfaatae: aaa uNa gartavey_i | 
fea few 4 ee 1 

Hiei fafamazar ufcituratntaaaninwaereees sat: 
warmiiaantcate care: UTe(<atRaaaiaaa AYIA Izy 
Btwn aqyaaeneyfe<aagqfeantaarae: eur 
fa‘taacta “fe aiafawa NERA, UNTRUE EN 
Cae Rw , 

TARA AAA LIATHS HE TAIT: TEAK L free, 
aaagtceatratatent: amie SaarHcwar ute orien 
<at bREW 





























saan “a a. theta bu ae 
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oe, 


ar or qqatidmaqatnyea yeratcatapax ara a 
at facfearfaar onfeca veaafaar fraatean | Be Wl 


ae DeAaC aaa Geen actates =ita 

wfanianacremtactar mtr wea faqai wares i ayo 

_faqytearas fafeat i wiga afiarar qfemaufa fae 
aI aa (aria fauraa ween 


mragernaarty <laeag at = Set Gaara exfan 
a afer || R9 || 


2, WIGCaES Rose. a mauafe © nafea g 


| Translation, by Sdroddprasdd Chakravariti. 

1.* May he, to whom the astounded inhabitants of the three worlds 
offered solemn hymns and prayers, when the jewelled hood of the chief of 
serpents ‘CAnanta ) bent under the weight of the far-falling mount 
impinging on the lap of the yielding earth, on his easy effort to “ee 
the outrages of the wicked (giants) ; and who humbled the ten-headed 
(Révana)> vain of ‘his strength and valour,—save you from a multitude 
of won ) 

May Grarsa’ (the mountain-born goddess) beauteously adorned. w ith 
pete of pearls fallen from the heads of the Ddnava-like elephants, 
seeming to “te a moon-like halo round her lotus face, sanctify the uni- 
verse. ? bua: 

3. May the eral race of aR of erst the scene of Laxsumi’s 
née and dalliance, the field of war ant exercises of well-disciplined 
soldiery, the sea of delight of famous princes, the lake wherein Laxsuyn’ 
disported as a swan, the’moon of repose of those who had completed the 
career of ber 5 $8 and a consuming fire to their enemies, be honorable. — 

ok 4 A Maharishi named Cuvavan, he whose frown restrained the pride 
of the chief of gods. (inpra) when he had committed the well-known 
crime + :—who by his fame was celebrated in -all quarters of the worl 
was the founder of this race. 

dF Lthis f amily, famed for many good actions was born VIRAVARMA, 
a “the {pease of the world, and the crown-jewel of kings ; -in 
ise Lz umi took. up her abode, foreseeing in it the birth- ~place 
ny futu e eminent persons who would be ner protectors, ia 
pi ASG Pl eres Pabsdss <i 

* KAMALA‘’KA‘’NTA would read @wr Beas qrax, &e. ‘easily. taken. up : 

bow of Siva,’ &c. i. e. by the weight of the bow of Srva, which Rama easily took 


CARS aT Se eee 


See the notice of this crime in the preliminary beriaieeaiiP 2 Feige ua 
+ oy 
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_S. _ He, Vira Rata, in noble qualities well resembled the kings of the 
solar line 3 he watt ‘powerful, pious, beautiful, famous, pure, serious, vene- 
rable, veracious, moral, surrounded by the educated, attended by virtuous. 
men, his court was the seat of heroism, integrity, patience and other virtues. 

7. From him descended Ma‘nscuANDAPRATA’PA, a man of warm spirit, 
who annihilated his foes as mud dried up by his rays ; who was the orna. 
ment of ill people, nuy of the whole world ; before whose armies, the mul 
titude of heroic enemies depressing the earth with their heavy tread, 
retreated gasping into the abode ee peo (Patila) andg bore it down *. 
with their weight. = | 

8. The juice exudiag from the temples of his odorous elephants, in 
moon-like crystuls, so spread over the furest-tanks that neither the wild 
elephants nor those of his enemies dare quench their thirst therein, 

9. His footstool was worn by the crowns of the numerous princes 
crowding to do him homage. He was the lord of the earth whom tl 
three great oceans encircle as a waistband (rashond). He dried up the & 
ocean by the continual intercourse of foreign princes, as Rama of old. He 
occupied the ocean like the mountain on the sea-shore. | 

°10. His kingdom rivalling the habitation of the chief of gods by its 
Wingnificent buildings, shining bright and beauteous as the moon-Beam 
with its white tenements, and charming with its nandana-like gardens 
abounding in pleasant trees of dark emerald hue,—is become white with’ 
the high temples of the anointed gods. a 

“41. His younger brother the stout-armed Mannana, a devoted wor- 
shipper of Siva, willingly received charge of the world, his kingdom, filled 
with a multitude of princes proportionate to his kindness,—from his elder ’ 
brother.” els § tees 

12. Though gaining such a vast prize as Lanxsnmt’, he always retained 
his devotion to the gods, his spiritual parents and the bréhmans. He was 
‘born for the joy of his friends, intimate’, and kinsmen, and spread delight 
ationg his subjects by destroying the wicked. 4 on fe 
43. His wife Cuvuxuxr’, adorned with shining qualities was the non- 
pareil of her day, und was like the new moot to the lotus faces of his 
othér wives; she was descended from the royal line of Iswarma. — ene oe 
ae. From her was born a moon-like herdic prince named LALLA, who” 
‘goon mastered ‘the world. *On all sides shone the purity of his virtues as 
the white kumuda flower, the moon, or ivory. He was the Sumeru among 
eS ei crecte at the mountains of his military officers. On his arm Laxsar 
i 4 cast a fond glance as she quitted the house of his enemies. 7 apa? 
 goot: f the Cuuinpu line. 2 ee | 
a . pen Strange was it that at hia birth flowers were | strewed from heaven 

4 the palace of Mannana, anid bees ewarmed to sip thelr honey ;} seeming” 
m'to announce his fature greatness*. 9) fen 
"His words were full of plewsantuess, exceeding far the: full Ulown 
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of full blown flowers, or the fields of bending corn, the ingpiration of the 

poet, or the moon beam in the autumn, or even the sacred words flowing 

“ from the mouths of the vedantis. 

. 17. By what respected hero, lord of the world, was earth defended in 
his time? the goddess (Laxssm1’) whom none other can restrain or enjoy, 
is to him as a wife. No princely jewel of the crown of kings ever lived, 
lives, or will live to equal him in bounty and enjoyment. 

\ 18. He livesin a halo of glory like the sun in his summer brightness, 
and fills the world with his power. & is benuty is reddened by the ver- 
milion of the heads of his enemies’ war elephants ; ; his fame like the moon's 
has been the theme of praise ; he destroys his enemies as the rays of the 
gun dispel the darkness, 

_ 19. His spreading fame encircles the world as a necklace of pearls, or 
ngd around the highest peak of the Himélaya, as the moon-beam on 
he sky, as the wreath on the elephant’s head, the white pennant on the 

temple of the gods, and the wild geese on the banks of the rivers. | 

20. On his advent, although the earth now groans underthe Kéii-yuga, 
the golden age (Satya-yuga) again visited this town, a town adorned with 
wellgp lakes, tanks, and neighbouring parks stocked with various animals,” 
whose inhabitants are alway rejoicing, and which is borne on the crest of 
the earth. | 

21. He presented these sacred villages, inhabited by the wealthy and 
the civilized, shaded by pleasant trees and watered by pellucid streams, in 

a charter ed gift to the braéhmans, 

22. He caused to be dug a beautiful and holy canal* near his own palace, 
himself a director of the right course to his subjects, as BaacieaTHa was 
_ te Ganoa’. 

_ 23. His wife named Laxsuot’ was as affectionate as her namesake to 
Mapuusupana : she was regarded as a second goddess, descended from the 
gea of a sinless family, and was like a snow shower to the i aa 

ctbes women in the inner apartments. 

_ By ber Jove and gentleness she stole the heart of her husband, * 
= Raenceariws she retained his affections. ‘Dheir mutual love was 
equal to that of Siva and Pa‘rpati’. 
~. 25. Whose many virtuous deeds already done or to be still ee foaene 

are visible in groves, gardens, lakes, and many other extensive works. 
ea eerti these luxuries enjoyed daily by multitudes of drdimans, are 

by her whose heart compassionates the poor, the helpless, and 












POPox las this way the minds of the husband and wife being sensible of the 
ast llity of « earthly possessions ; - and the stain of the Aili.yuga haying 
been removed by their growing virtues, the one (or réja) has caused this. 







ir, remple to be established in honor of the god who wears a crescent in his 
' 2.3 brs he tether queen) did : as much in honor of Pa‘rgarv.  — — 
> 4, © Kath L Aether, | probably the the vulgar term applied to it as an 
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628s) Whose hreart:is not filled with astohishment at these tio divine 
temples which may be compared with the beauty of the two lofty peaks of 
Kailasa ; which are beautified by their handsome stairs, and whose banners 
agitated by the winds have dispersed the gathering clouds. 

29. As long as the Kuustubha jewel shall rest on the breast of the de- 
stroyer of Mfadhu (Visurxv) ; and the head of Sa’mmpavu shall be ornamented 
with the crescent :—as long as Inpra and allthe gods shall tarry with the 
wives of the moon ;—so long shall the fame of this act end 

30. May prosperity always attend him and his eauailya endowed lady 
Laxkeum1’—him, the chief hero of the Cauinxnpvu line—who with sword be- 
smeared with the mud formed by the exudation of his enemies’ men pening 
pompaee has carved out his praise on all sides. 

31. May Devi’, who dwelleth among mankind to promote their pros- 
perity and avert evil, destroy the sins of Laura, of his family, an 
and intimates. 

S2. ‘The villages of Maydtd in Bhushana with its adjacent lands were 
consecrated to the above mentioned god and goddess, under the denomi- 
nation of Devapulli. 

33. The famous Latnua granted by charter one-fourth of his reVWanues 
the same deities for their worship and other ceremonies. 
34. This inscription was composed by the poet Newa’:, son of Siva 
Rupra, of the race of Varsyamunr, an attendant at the court of the raja, 
whose character was worthy of his name. 
$5. May Newa’c’s wreath of mellifluous verses shine on the bosom of 
the learned like a string of pearls, the source of general delight, orna- 
mented with flowery metaphor and tied with the string of Lauea’s virtues. 
36. ‘This composition was copied by the son of Visunu-HaAni an inha- 
bitant of Gaur, a proficient in the AKuti/d character. 
— 87. It was engraven by Somana’rma the son of Ka’‘mapeva, who came 
over from Kanyukubja, well skilled in the uge of the instrpmiatss. of 
vengraying. 
. Inthe Samvat year 1049, on the 7th of the dark half of the month of 
Mérga (Agrahana ), Thursday. (Corresponding i beaten hap! No- 
Bempbet; A. D. 992.—See Useful Tables.) = 
a = 23 NS SESE 
7) xe , | 
oviit. —Section. of the strata passed sencugae in an eaprécivandd boring « at 
» the town of Gogah, on the Gujerat peninsula, Gulph of Cambay.— | By 
ve ‘Lieutenant GEORGE FuLiyaMes. ace 5 cand a 
-“% “Agrecably to my promisé 1 have the pleasure to’ ‘enclose. a section of 
the strata penetrated 1 in the bore at Gogah, by which you will perceive 
have succeeded in. reaching a considerable depth, and although the 
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boring at Gogah in Gujerat. 


night and day. ; 


737 
I shall be obliged to stop. Had I but cast-iron pipes ta lower I should 
not at all despair of success until at any rate I had reached 600 féet. 


From the sides of the bore falling in while the work is at rest ] have 
been obliged for some time to employ two parties, and to keep going 


I have much pleasure in mentioning that I have discovered fossil 
remains down _ the coast and in similar formation to that of Perim. The 
specimens tha I have obtained how are not good ones having been 
for a long time exposed to the action of the sea, and atmosphere. 
Should i succeed in obtaining any that appear worthy of the acceptance 
of the Asiatic Society, I shall do myself the pleasure to forward them. 

A similar formation to that of Perim exists along the whole line of 

joast from Gogah to Gossnat point, where a firm sandstone is quarried 
and of which the splendid Srawak temples of Pattitona are all built. 
' This fact ascertained, settles the question of whether Perim was 
originally a part of the continent :—and it only remains to prove how 
the separation has taken place? My opinion is that it has been. 

d by the force of the current during the ebb tides and the swell 


of the sea during the south-west monsoon. 


To! the north-west of Ggaoh and about one mile inland I picked ap 
a piece of the rib of some large animal. The rock had been here dug 
‘out for building. It lies nearly horizontal and not above eight inches 
in thickness. Iam stillin hopes of getting some more fossil specimens 


from this spot. 
dalla List of Strata. 
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Stiff yellow and whitish clay with nodules of sandstone; 4.4. o0.e.+..0. 5 10 
The salt water rose 4 feet in the bore and become brackish, Nodules of 
sandstones imbedded i in sand, 
Yellow BSUUY CLAY) Teaco oc Sees checchowtele tcccnebeeeebes -Oluns seat 
Yellow sandy clay with pieces of mhur, ......4. 0002 cc ce eccececcccce 1 
Stiff black clay with pieces of sandstone containing a good deal of mica, 
SHY hikek olay Gut darker, 82s. Soss.00 cess cegadanviatact he tonkvee 
Stiff clay greenish in color, containing small pieces of rocks similar to , 
cornelian, quartz, and agate, also pieces of broken shells,....@....... 4 
The same clay with less stones, a strong smell of hydrogen gas came up 
the pipe, a quantity of pyrites was also brought up, .....-ss02ee0e008 J 
Blue clay with pyrites, and latterly a little eand between the layers of clay, 19 
Blue clay with siliceous sand mixed, also pieces of rock, such as sand- 
‘stone; quality, a greenish sandstone full of holes, these holes are full of 
' elay and pyrites: indurated clay and small black particles like coal, ot on 
Slate from the appearance of what came up attached to the jumper, Rey a 
Stiff blue CIA, o+,n9:04 oe en.cees sacs a2s pee ce eeenees sssscececsesenes 1h 
Indurated clay or slate, and latterly with sand intermixed,........s:.-... 7 
Blue sandy clay with siliceous sand separating the seams of clay, ...... 6 
The game with pyrittes, «o0 sc cece cence ct cccens secs mee be vesenecesten og 
Sandy clay with small white pebbles, a good deal of sand appeared between 
the layers of clay with fragment of what appears a jet, a piece os a 
. broken shell resembling the cockle was broughtup, ecicaceeseessees & 
Blue clay + ‘darker in SOlOT.« sac'buibs ap ceoek ee pode t0nce0e6 a8 ges 0 bi ha ad ant 
Blue clay with pieces OF whitish Garth, << ss'S.6% ce cctc coc edeade be c@balu S 
2 
7 


se ee ee we ee ee eee ee ee ee eee oe 11 


ean a 
eescsoso 
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nen onw 


The same sandy clay with here and there a little pyrites, .........-+--. 3 
The same clay with a little more sand between the seams, «++ «seeees 
Stif clay containing black, white and yellow colored earths, also some mh. 
. pieces of rock was brought up, coat en epee nencccceerersscassescscs 3 10 
Stiff blue clay with’seams of white sand, .....-s0ceeeseueceeeeeeeesee ff 6 

ye same clay with a few pieces Of FORK, «cS ccc cs coca cst home ee Jide aot Ouce 
Stif blue clay, .--- +--+ 2+ cree cree cece test ce tess ageresseceeseereae 10) 3 
: 


whores 


Bluish lias clay with sbells and some pieces belonging” to coral, «+.-+3+s, 2 

Stiff black earthy clay containing broken shells, .. 2... 4+ sees ee eeen es -« 19, 
Very stiff blue clay with a good deal of sand whitish in color, «+ «+++» : 0 
Bituinous clay containing a large quantity of pyrites,. fossilized wood . 
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1x Note" on the black and brown Floriken of Guserat.: By ae 
Geonce Fuiiysames. 


"Having been induced from reading Colonel Syxes’ catalogue of 
birds in the Deccan to make some observations of the Ofis fulva and 
Otis aurita, 1 have the pleisure to send you the following remarks 
for insertion in your journal. 

. The Otis va or brown Floriken is a bird common to our side of 
India, and is found at all seasons of the year in the Deccan particu- 
larly ; ; in Guzerat however they are more frequently found on the near 
approach of the monsoon, and in the year 1834 were so plentiful 
that I bagged no less than 79. Almost the whole of these I 
examined ; and from the facts ascertained, I am of opinion that the 
Olis aurita or black Floriken is the cock bird of the Otis Julva ; that 
he is;only to be found in his black plumage during the monsoon. 
That he commences changing his feathers early in April and continues 
molting: till June, when he has generally become the black Floriken, 
That at this season he never weighs more than | lb. 4 oz. avoirdupois, 
and seldom so much; while the brown or hen bird weighs at 
least 1 Ib. 8 oz. | 

That you rarely see the two together at this season, and that T have 
shot them in all stages of their moulting until I got the perfect black 
Floriken, and on examination have invariably found the testes most 
fully devoloped ; while in the brown or hen birds the ova have been 
equally distinct. 

. They are so plentiful sometimes in Guzerat that they many es 
BpuRht, from the Wagrees alive for a few pice. ae 
am of opinion also that the Floriken migrates, but from what part 
of eee I know not. Ionce heard of a flight being seen coming from 
the north and going in an easterly direction, but cannot vouch for 
the fact. Tv 
» One observation has often occurred to me, which is, I have never 
shot the bird losing his black feathers and ecoming brown; and the 
énly ‘way 1 can account for it, is that either the bird leaves the coun- , 
try, or it being at that season of the year when a sportsman ‘seldom 
ventures « out, the whole country being oovered with vegetation, and the 
Floriken being remarkably quick in hearing they escape unroused, 
| This one fact I will venture to assert, ‘that no person has ever yet 
shot a black Floriken with the ova developed ; ; it therefore only remains 
to be pr | oved, whether the cock bird undergoes these changes yearly or 
not, and will be. difficult. to ascertain, for i in confinement 1 find 
they do not t thrive, having frequently attempted i in vain tokeep them. ig 
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xX, Further elucidation of the Idt or Silasthambha inser riptions from 
vari sources. By James ‘Prinsxp, See. As. Soc. 


It was one of my principal objects i in publishing my hasty reading 
of the Feroz lit inscription in the July journal, without awaiting 
the corrections and illustrations of a mere matured examination, to 
draw to me the aid of others whom ability, opportunity and interest 
in the subject, might enable to throw light upon this highly curious 
monument. Already am I reaping abundantly the Fruits of this 
expectation, and I lose no time in placing them before the Society. 

The first correction in point of importance comes as usual from 
Ceylon, the very Lanka, (to apply its own fabulous prerogative meta- 
phorically,)—the very first meridian whence the true longitude of all 
ancient Indian history seems destined to be calculated ! ; uss 

I had ascribed the foundation of these pillar monuments to a king 
of Ceylon, because his was the nearest or the only approach to the 
name recorded in the inscription. I did so before I had read it 
through, or I should perhaps have felt the difficulties of such a sup- 
position greater when I found him making roads, digging wells, and 
usurping other secular authority in a country over which he was not 
himself reigning. It was but the utter absence of any such name in our 
Tndian lists that drove me to a neighbouring state ; one so intimately 
connected, however, with the Magadha court in religion, that there 

sed be no positive impediment to the exercise of munificence by 
his brother convert on the Ceylon throne towards the priesthood of king 
Asoxa’s Indian Vihdras, nor to their acknowledgme tof favors, or 
adoption of precepts. When I found another inscription | in the Gaya 
eaves alluding, with the identical” pronomen of Devdnampiya, to 

Dasanatna, the grandson of the above monaach, I certainly felt more 

: Bonet the i impression of the Indian origin of the former ; though | I 

sg i sought in vain for any licence to such an assumption from. the 
‘pandits and their purdnas. — ei myomaia') ode, 
e Society will theg I am sure participate i in the plea ) 
which I perused ‘the following passage in a letter just reorived rom 
the Honorable Mr. Grorcre Turwovr, our Péliannalist. 

P ‘Since’ ‘I came down to Colombo, I have made a rabéd.dippprtant 
| overy, connected y with the Pali Buddhistical literature. it Y ou lee: 

ie ‘ ae the ‘Introduction to my Epitome, page > Ix. that a valuable collec- 
ia i w was brought back to Ceylon fro om : Seng: bed FROR 
s, modliar, (chief of the cinna m0 on “SPs artment, 
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duction p- ‘Axi. “In running over the book cursorily Iyfind the ‘follow: 
ing lines ‘in the sixth BAdnawéro or ‘ Section of 250 lines’ in reference 
to Dasma Asoxo :-— 

 Dwé sattani wassdéni ‘attérasawassgnicha, sambuddhé parinibbutté, abhizsétto 
Piyadagsino. . 
. After a few lines descriptive of the ceremonies performed at his 
‘ inauguration,,I find 
. Chadogutta®gyan netidnatta Bindusérassa, atrajo rajaputio tadé asi Ujjéni- 
Aaramatino®. 
ous Here then we find that Asoxa was surnamed Priryapasst ; and if you 
will turn to the Sth chapter of the Makdwanso, especially pp. 28, 29, 
you will see the circumstances under which Buddhistical edifices were 
simultaneously erected all over India. When I have seen your article 
in the July No. I hope to be able to examine this Dipowanso carefully, 
and if I can see any further ground for identifying Piyapasss with 
Asoxko, I will not fail to give you particulars.” 

The date, (218th) year of the Buddhist era (leases no doubt what- 
ever of the identity of the party, and the term naétdnatta, rendered by 
my ; apenas naptur-napta, great-great-grandson must therefore be 
wrong. Ratna Pavuxa also assures me that the verse requires the 
elision of the first two redundant syllables; leaving simply napta, or 
atta, grandson. The Buddhist and Brahmanical texts both concur 
| in the successive relationship of the Magadha princes down to this 

pointt.. 
cd The line as corrected ie Ratna Pauta will run thus: 
sine yav natta, Bindusdrassa atrajo, réjaputio tadé asi, Ujjenikara- 







| mite » with the former passage may be translated : 
~ habs \ undred and eighteen years afterthe beatitude of Buddha, was the 
fikdgutat on of Piyvapassi......who, the grandson of CHANDBASUPTA, and a. 
“own son 0 of Binpusa‘ra, was at that time Viceroy at Ujjayani.”’ , eR 
« Mr, Turnovur has thus most satisfactorily cleared up a difficulty that * 
might long pee proved a stumbling block to the learned pale ye the 
=A ee 











The etme pessnee in Sanskrit will run | ; 


: Wurewrary wae ufefae a afuaa: five’ 
‘WO ndre ed years and feighteen 3 years after Buddha hiad attained perfection, 
the reg al anointment of Pry apassr. cont 
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reception of | these idt inscriptions as genuine monuments of a fixed 
and classical period, the most ancient yet achieved in such an unequivo- 
cal form. 


The passage of the Mahdwanso alluded to abons as ‘proving the 
erection of numerous Sihupas and Vihdrds by him is by no means free 
‘from exaggeration; but the general facts are certainly borne out by 
the extensive diffusion of these curious edicts: I give the whole from 
the indicated page in Mr. Turnovur’s “ Epitome.” 9 
The transaction is referred to the fourth year of Asoxo’s reign, nor 
ean I find any thing noted of so late a date as the 27th year, which - 
is sufficient to exclude any actual mention of the erection of the 
“Stlasthambhas -— OR 
> Sufwdna chaturdsiti dhammakhandani ; sobruwi “ pufemt- thas pachchtkan 
hdrendti’ bhupati. 
“Detwé tadé channavuti dhanakétin mahipati purésu chaturastti sahateten 
mahitalé, 
Tattha tatthéva rdjuhi viharé drabhdpayi: sayan Asokérémantu iis tates 
samdrabhi. - - 
-Ratanattaya nigrodhagilandnanti sésané pachchékan sata sahassan so addpesi, 
diné diné. 
-Dhanéna buddhadinnéna thiipapija anekadhd andkésu vihdresu andké aheren 
a6. 
_ Dkanena dhammadinnéna pachchayé chaturo varé dhammadharduan dhikkhGnan 
apanéevn sadé nara. ha wel, 6 
2 -“ Having learned that there were eighty-four thousand discourses on the tenets 
a “of that doctrine (of Buddha), ‘1 will dedicate’ exclaimed the monarch red 
- wiidratoeach.’ Then bestowing six thousand otis of treasu re.on ee ty-four 
| ‘fhiousand towns in Jambudipo, at those places he caused the contrast or. tem - 
RY ples to be commenced by the (local) réjas ; be himself undertook the erection 
__ of the Asokarama (at Pupphapura*). He bestowed daily, from bis regard ‘for the | 
 “relig ee. a Jac ‘separately to the cretenaliiys! to NicropHo, and to firm 













e ‘ay > : 19 ing 
aa ies offerings made on sabi dint ‘of Buddho in various way 
<n citi various festivals were constantly celebrated in honor of * th pas 
nl From the offerings madeon account of the religion the poy ulace 
- va bestowed the four prescribed offerings on the priests, the repos tor 
Cg ee atihteod bojowp wd Js + tee ae at FS 
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ties, will be of essential use in expounding our new disgovery, and | ny 
only excuse for not having taken the epitome already published as my 
guide before is, that the identity of Prrapass1 was not then established, 

I think we shall be able to discover the actual names of many of 
the Buddhist monasteries ndéw visible by their ruins or by columns 
still StarenO et thus the uncouth name read in the Bhilsa inscription 
No. 2 (see p. 498), as Kokunada sphota, (or boda) vihdra, may pebee 
turn out to be Kukkutarama vihdra of the following passage. 

Pnrisdnan dasadhéhi saiéhi pariwérito, gantwana Kukkutdrdmdn sonakatthéra 


maddasun; 

Samépatti samgyannan nisinnaD sanwutindriyan wandité nalapanitan tan nalwd 
sanghama puchehhi tan. 

Attended by a retinue of five hundred men, having repaired to Kubiulavowe, 
vihdra, they saw there the thero Sonaxko seated absorbed in the Samepatts 
meditation, with the action of the senses suspended. Perceiving that be was 
silent while he bowed to him, he questioned the priests on this point.’" 

The Allahabad vihira was called Walukaramo ; that of Rajagriha, 
Weluwana, the, Sarun one probably Anuradhapura, that at the capital 
Pupphopura, Asokaramo, &c. In three years they were all completes 


if we may put faith in the following extract :— iS 
‘Wihdré té samdraddhé sabbéd sabbapurésu pi sddhukan tthi vassehi ~~ 


mandramé. 
‘Thérassa Tadaguttassa Kammddhitthéyakassatu iddhiydchdsu nitthasi Aroharan 


masa whayo. | 
Jinéna pmeenesces thénesucha, takin, tahin, chétiyani akdrési ra maniyan 


bhupati. — es 


‘Purthi: chaturdsti sadhassehi sarnantaté, lke ékdham dnéstin twihdard nitthita 


iti, ec. ne? vie, 
| fi All these individuals in different fowns, commencing the construction of - - 


splendid wi ras completed , hem in three years, By the merit of the thero ~~ 
Inpacurto, nd of that of the undertaker of the work, the wihera called Asoka 


ramo was also completed in that time. At the places at which the vanquisher of 
the five deadly sins had worked the works of bis mission, the sovereign caused 
splendid dagobas to be constructed. From eighty-four cities (of w 
“Pupphapura) was the centre, despatches were brought en the same day, announc- 


Ba = the wihdyas were completed, &c.’’ a: 














variod us | joint: of the Ktabs iption :—thus, the conversion from a sinful — 
life to righteou se sness, with which the north tablet commences, may be 4 
nial ‘ithe 


ifede circumstances of Asoxa’s rise to the throne ; 
f his 99 murdered brethren; or by his slaughter of 
chief ene ‘after the seven years surpension of” 

on. the, foith was purged ;—but for all — 


ad : . .The cause ofthe ¢ additi qh ol 
ns me » of Aso, by Baddhicstiagawee, 
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+. 


Brakskoti lip ae purd pdapena rea ice : Dhammasokoti ndyiliha pachchhisa 
Punnena kam mun 


*On atcount of his former sinful conduct (in eying BN his brothers) 
he was known by the name of Asoxo. Subsequently on account of his pious 
character, he was distinguished by the name of Du AMMASOKA.”" 


§ 2. Duplicate inscription from Delhi, Pl. XLI. 

Tnow turn to an illustration of my text from another quarter, Major 
P.L. Pew, has fulfilled his promise of forw arcing anions of the bro- 
ken pillar lying in the late Mr. W. Fraser's grounds. I should have 
made them the subject of a separate note but that really they are so 
precisely the duplicates of the Feroz inscription that it is not worth 

while to do so. The shaft seems to be.mutilated and worn in vertical 
“grooves so that many of the letters in each tablet are effaced. Of the 
fragments received one belongs to the north compartment, beginning 
with line 10 (see p. 582):—the next much injured, corresponds with 
the western tablet, beginning with line 10 (p. 587) :;—the third and last 
is nearly perfect ; beginning with line 8 of the southern inscription it 
- *¥uns on to the conclusion. The words are separated as in the Feroz 
W4t, and from this circumstance I have been enabled to certify a few 
doubtful readings—although many others are provyokingly cut. off. 
"7 insert a lithographed facsimile of the whole, and annex at foot* all 
* the noted variations of the text, of which proper use can. be made 
"When I come to review my labours. Major Pew gives the following 
» particulars of the original locality and present state of the column, — 


a" * I may throw the only deviations I can find into the form of Bimitndite thus » 
s Noaru Inscrierrox—in the Roman tyanscript. P — 

: Line 18 for asinavai, read dsinavé. . i 

~ 19 for dupatavekha, read du? pativékhée, ® = 
‘ _* 20 read, Gsinavagamint. 

“%.. >: West Sipr—line 10, oe letter in chappantiis written |, . it Y way I think, be 
saad, formed from the 


> Line 12 for absAitd we se abhitd, fearless. / 
Le “ ‘7 for yitahanfi yanisanti, the preceding letters cut oft. Fs 


18 for palitikam, read pdlitikam, 


. 19 for nirodhasi, —— nirudhasi. Py 
Sours Stirpe,—line 8, the words are mene te? patakepicha, aie further on 


- vadhikokute, &e., quasi qe: RSET Brava — the killing of fowls, is not to 


be done." 
ee 16 we have tisu chétumméaian sudivasdye, &c. in 


aq, ‘in the festival days in the three 4- emoachiy neaeee: 
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yu ‘he broken p lar ab Dall a. 
“i This very.ancient Hinde pillar was dug out of sgme ruins n 
boulee (baolt) or well, and was probably destroyed by *the Thalia | 
; of a powder magazine which I understand once existed near the: sae. 
It consists of five pieces, which when put together measure 322 feet 
long: the diameter of the largest piece is 3 feet 2 inches, and that oF. +3 
the smallest 24 feet. The total weight 372 maunds, = 


. The extreme antiquity of the pillar is vouched by its weather-worn —_— 
aspect, which must needs be the effect of storms and rains thatran _ 
. their destructive or beneficial course many centuries ago, since the re 


fragments of this column have only been recently disinterred from the 
mass of ruin, evidently Hindu, where they had reposed in silence 
“ and darkness for ages. ut. 
I call the ruins (which are those of a well and its attendant 
edifices—hewn in the live rock of the hill) Hindu, both from the style, 
whieh resembles that of the more ancient parts of the Kutab and 
from the materials, which in this case also, are quartz, of which 
intractable rock the Mussulmans seldom or ever appear to have 
attempted the sculpture. The pillar, indeed, is sandstone, and to > = 
its perishable’ mature is to be attributed the imperfect state of the: 
_inseriptions.~ I shall await with some impatience your opinion as to 
their ¢ ee and import, and whether their date be anterior to those 
which have been so unexpectedly deciphered on the Jats of Feroz 
- Sadun, Allahabad, Bettiah, &c. Hindu tradition dwells fondly ow 
_ the name and exploits of the raéja Prarvsu or Pirnovra, whose name 
exists from _ Petora-gurh near Almorah, by Delhi, down to Ajmere, 
where every ‘thing great or ancient in architecture ts referred with one — 
bece sg ‘this Indian ‘ Arthur.” 4s ee 
§ 3. Note on the Tocality of the ldts of Dethi and Allahabad. “* 
atrorx has favored me with a reply to that part of te 
ers 1erein T called attention to the nature of the buildin: 
Feroz’s thenagerie. He also conjectures that the bird mention daa 
| ambakapilikd should be read ambakd, (or amtaké) pillaka, the pilak or 
Bi Ie w bird of the mangoe, known to Europeans as the mangoe bird, 
| its i ta when that fruit comes into season ; pilak is tl 
€ name, from pi/a yellow. Mr. “Trecear also suggests | 
erp etation, and I have no doubt of its correctness. m4 
a ‘Saag fara locality a the ldts of AMEN ane and Dethi. © 
‘he A ‘inet pi “stood: formerly” on a stone terrace within, the 
id near th a gate; ‘not far from the Boon is ae em yple 
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The temple i 13, buried in the accumulated rubbish of ages, which is 
found in a greater depth than that of the lave} of the temple 
foundations. 

The present stone fortress, the work of AKBER and of his son 
JAHANGI’R (whose pedigree is engraved *on the pillar) occupies the 
place of some previous Hindu works of brick, few vestiges of which 
remain. 

I think it probable that the pillar occupied its origina position till 
taken down by Colonel Kyp during the alterations that were being 
made. 

Though in all probability the Achay Bat may be a Buddhist relic it 
May nevertheless be otherwise, as the Hindus consider the bur 
(Ficus Indicus) as an emblem of Srva: the peepul (Ficus religiosa) of 
Visunvu; and the pullas or dawk (Butea Frondosa) as that of 
Brauma, and yenerate them accordingly. 

The Feroz Sua‘s lat at Delhi was placed (as historians assert) in 
its present position by the emperor Frroz, and I certainly see no 


~ reason to doubt the truth of it; the style of architecture of the building, 


on the roof of which it stands, is of the first or Pathani: the same 
style pervades throughout the whole adjacent buildings. There are 
mo traces of Hindu buildings anywhere near. There is a large bur 
tree beneath the walls, on the river face, under which is a tomb of 


-some celebrated ‘‘ peer’’ who was put to death by order of Frnoz ; this 


spot is held sacred and much resorted to by both Hindus and Musal- 
mans : the tree is very ancient and may have been a holy tree of the 
Buddhists. The Mahommedans of India venerate the Bat almost as 
moch as the Hindus do, which would account for its preservation though 
r idols would have been destroyed. With ®egard to the quarries 
whence the different pillars were brought, I think it probable 
End were floated on rafts down the Jumna, being cut from the sand- 

-rocks at or near*Rdjpér (Buddshihmahal) in the Sewalik, a few 

es above the site of thesunken city of Béhat. I made this observa- 

n in the y@ar 1831 when I took an experimental trip by water from 
| Rajghat in the Diin to Agra. I believe both lats are of the same 
of stone, the othersl have not seen. 

A few remarks on the Kofela (called by Captain Hoare *‘ a mena- 
gerie”’) may be acceptable. 

Feroz Sadn’s palace, called the “ Kotla’”’ was formerly within the 
north-western angle of the city walls of old Delhi, and was the citadel of 
that place ; one face of it wag-in former years washed by the Jumna, 
ee times except in ee a tee 


wery extensive; the are 












_ The works of this citadel 
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aught but strength; the material is the rough wrought stone found on 
the spot, which is mostly too hard to admit of being’ better worked. 
. The building, on the roof of which is the pillar, appears to have been 
n “ bdrahdart ;” it is square and three stories high, all vaulted: it 
stands at the bottom of a covrt-yard close to the ramparts of the river 
face. ee Te near, which may have been appropriated to 
~ a menagerie, vt that on which the pillar stands I should decidedly 
pronouncé not'to have been so. The Kofela was to old Delhi what the 
Lal Killa is to the present city, and was no doubt considered an 
elegant building in remote times when painted plaister and colored tile 

were the order of the day. M. K. 








X1.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, 4th October. 
The Hon'ble Sir Epwarp Rvavy, President, in the chair. 


Licut, E. B. Conouxuy, 6th Cavalry, and D. F. McLeop, Esq. C. 5. were 
ballotted for and elected members. : 
T. H.. Manppocx, Esq. C. S. proposed by Mr. W. H. Macwacuren, 
seconded by the President. 
Dr. Tuomas Canror, proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. 
Cracnorr. 
Mr. C. Tuexer, C. 8. proposed by Mr. Watters, seconded by Dr. 
| Srewarr. 
fa Mr. Jonw Ewarr, C. S. proposed by Dr. Srewarr, seconded by Mr. 
Watters. 
| Library. 
. The following works were presented by the Rev. Dr. Mitt. 
Paalterium Davidis Regis et Prophete aliorumque Vatam Sacrorum Arabice 
& Gul. H. Mict, S. T. D. = 
, Liturgia Anglicana, Seu Liber Precum Communium et Administrationis Sacra~- 
mentorum.—Translated intg Arabic by Pococke, Tyrer and Mint. 
Amenitatum exoticarum politico-physico-medi¢arum, Fasciculi V. 
Relandi antiquitates sacre Veterum Hebrmorum. 
_ Auber’s Rise and Progress of the British power in India—presented by the 
Government. | 
The Meteorological Register, August,—presented by the Surveyor General. 
_ The Bombay ‘och of the Royal Asiatic Society rgturned thanks for the first 
; . As. Researches. | 
notified the vacancy of the librarianship by the death of 
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was a native of Zfaly, He received his diploma as 4 doctor of 

loreuce on the 30th July, 1794. Hecame to India in the following 

upported himself-by his practice in this city ever since. was 

eliarge of our library in 1926, afte ‘rwards receiving a 

pees monthly for Couveyance. His. attention has 

ity has lost in him ‘a useful a d zealous officer, 
ee. He died atthe advance@®age of 79. 

it the following candidates bad offered themselves. 
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utility to the Society—the distinguished orientalist M, A. CsOoMA Kinds:. He 
proposed that befdre taking any of the other applications into consideration, the 
ee pemmants with a salury of 100 rupees should be tendered to Mr. Csoma 
nOst. ake a » 
Dr, Miu. seconded the proposition, which was carried unanimously. 
The Secretary brought up the following: | 


Report of the Committee of Papers on the proposition of the Statistical Commit- 
tee, * that they should te empowered to associate as poying members, persons 
o Mot on the Society's list.’ = rd 


_ The sole grounds of this proposition, 18 explained by the fresident of the * 
Committre, were, to add to the means of the Society for meeting any slight pecu- 
niary expences in procuring statistical information, copying records, and printing 
forms and circulars, The ability of the society to answer these calls being now 
increased, it becomes less necessary to entertain the question of admitting asso- 
ciate members, upon which the opinions of the Committee are somewhat divided ; 
and indeed the proposition may be regarded as withdrawn by the following 
reply from the Secretary to the Statistical Committee. Nevertheless we may ed 
take this opportunity of recording our opinion that there is no precedent of an 
association of paying members with a branch of the society deputed to a particular 
object. The * corresponding members" of the Physical Committce, were merely 
honorary associates without any voice in their proceedings, or any power over 
their funds. If there be any compliment in the bestowal of such a title, it may 
be equally just to confer it upon those gentlemen who may lend their co-opera- 
tion to the Statistical Committee; but we think it would be an inconvenient: 
course, and one of questionable regulurity to erect a new class of subscribers to 
an exclusive object of the Society's labours. 

For those who would join the Society in its general views, but whose circum- 
stances prevent their contributing to the extent of ordinary members, an opening 
already exists in the grade of ** Associate members’ estublished in 1845, 

For the Committee of Papers, 
















Oe i James PRinser, 333 
_ 29th September, 1837. . Secretary. a 
_-—~—s "Phe letter referred to in the aboye was then read :— conan ‘a 
se Sy , eR = 
i, have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 7th instant. 
‘The explanation given by the President of the Statistical Committee at the last 
 méeting of your Society of the irregularity with which the Committee Was 
| chargeable renders it, 1 trust, unnecessary to do more now, than to express our 
: u that not 
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. = ment in aid of our labour was 400 rupee » Wh 
x the Society may be pleased to assign, mittee will be 
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The special Committee appointed to select one of thd designs for the 

pedestal of the Al/iahabad column submitted the following, a a 

Report. 
In compliance with the desire of the Society's Meeting of the 6th instant, as 
- conveyed in your letter to our address of the 8th, we have carefully perused 
and considered the several papers and designs therewith received, and beg leave 
to report the result, as follows. 

2. AIl these six designs prefared by Captain Enwarp Situ of engineers, 
are so clegant and in such good taste, thatit ie difficult to determine between 
them, which may be the most strikingly bandsome, and at the same time the most 

. appropriate, . 

3. Of the more raised and expensive designs Nos. 1, 2 and 6, we would give 

the preference to the latter, its base being more in character with the pillar, which 

it is intended to support, than the others, but modified by either a reduced pro- 
jection, or total omission, of the large upper band, or substituting inverted trian- 
gular compartments similar to those at the foot of the pedestal. We would also 
prefer a direct instead of a curved slope to the lower step, as being more 

: econvenient*, 

4. Of the less raised designs Nos. 3, 4 and 5, we give a decided preference to 
No. 3, (see accompanying sketch) as being very light and elegant while it preserves 
the pure Hindu character in its form and details; moreover in order to relieve 
it from some of those disadvantages, which form Captain Saitn's principal 
objections to these latter designs, should No. 3 be ultimately determined on, we 
wonld suggest the adoption of the sloping platform as sketched in pencil at the 
Military Goard by Major Invine or Captain Sanvers, which we consider to be 

» avery great improvement, the base becoming thereby more on a level with the 
eye of the beholder. 

5. The additional elevation thus given, would amount to two feet, making 
the upper part of the base from which the pillar will spring, exactly 6 feet from 
the surface. , 

6. We observe in the section submitted by Captain Sara in illustration of 
his intended mode of fixing the root of the pillar in the stone basement, that he 
proposes cutting « square hole in the centre and under part of the shaft, about 
one-third of its diameter, so as to let it down on a square upright stone of the 
same measurement. This we are apprebensive might not be considered suffici- 
ently stable, and we would suggest in preference that au octagon stone of 64 
fect diamwncter and 2 feet thick be procured from Chunar, and that an opening be 
cut in its centre, to receive the lower part of the pillar in its entire size, to the 
‘depth of one foot. This stone well bedded in good brick masonry, with the aid of 

the upper stone work judiciously dove-tailed together, would in our opinion give 

it the utmost stability thatpould be required. Nevertheless we may safely confide 
hi ‘arrangements to Captain Smira’s well known skill and judgment, shoald 
circumstances admit of his undertaking the erection of the pillar, but im case it 
should full into other bands the hint may be useful. ds 
- 7. On the subject of Captain Sarra’s proposed new capital and surmounting 
‘stone ornament, although we consider the design a very beautiful one, we are 
Wnanimously of opinion that it is very desirable to fect the restoration of the 
original capital and lion, if practicable; if not, we think that the desiga now 

‘submitted may be considered a very appropriate and elegant finish to the pillar. 

oe Sn ~ We have the honor to be, &e. ‘ 
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Resolved, that the work be printed on joint account with the Nawab, 
an advance of 1000 rupées to be made by both parties to the Secretar 
(account Orientdl Publication Fund) to meet the expences. | 

The Reverend Joan Witson, President of the Bombay Literary Society 
solicited the Society's patronage to the George Nameh,a Persian epic 
written by the late Moorna Feroz, and now under publication by his 
nephew. Referred to the Committee of Papers. 

[See advertisement page. ] 
The President then, in compliance with the resolution of last meeting, 
rose, the members also standing, and read the following 
Appress TO Dar. MILt. 
The Asialic Sociely, to the Reverend W. H. Mill, D. D. Principal of Bishop's 
College, their Vice-President. 
REVEREND Sir, , 

The intelligence of your intention to return immediately to Europe has been . 
received by us with feelings of deep regret, impressed a8 we are with the con- 
viction that India is about to sustain, by your departure, a loss which cannot 
easily be repaired. 

It will rest with higher authority than the Asiafic Society, to bear witness to 
the unwearied zeai and fervent piety by which you bave been uniformly distin- 
guished in the discharge of the sacred duties committed to your care; but it 14 

culiarly our privilege to testify, in the most public manner, our sense ef the 
eo ade we have derived from your abilities and learoing, as wellas to convey 
some parting token of our esteem and respect toa Scholar whose presence among 
us we have always regarded with feelings of pride and satisfaction. 

Itis now sixteen years since you arrived in this country, While yet a young 
man, you had established for yourself a literary repulation of no common order, 
having excelled on an arena where excellence could Luve been won only by. the 
united efforts of genius and iodustry. We hailed your arrival therefore with no 
ordinary feelings of satisfaction, indulging in the hope that the classical langasges 
and literature of the East would receive from you ao share of that attention 
which had already been so successfully devoted to the learning and science of 
the West. This hope bas since been amply realized. 

) The Journals of our Society contain abundant evidence of your patient research, 
of your correct judgment, and of your profound erudition, 

Your translation from the Sanskrit of (® first part of Caéliddsa’s Umd, affords 
jndisputable proof of your skill as a poet and a commentator; while your 
‘“unlifications as a historian and a philologist have been clearly established by 
your restoration, with valuable critical antl historical notices, of the Allahabad 
Inscription, and by your full and accurate translation of the ShekAawali Inscrip- 
tion found in the temple of Harsha at On Aa pahaP, and of that discovered at 
BAittri wear Ghazsipore. In your comments on the Macan Manuseript of the 
Alif Leila, we trace at once the minute accuracy of an experienced critic and 

e refined taste of an accomplished scholar. | , 
Ds eal Arabic Treatise on Algebra, and in your Hebrew collation of the 
Psalms in the sane language, we havea durable monument of your learning 
piety. But the most vfiuable of your literary undertakings is your Sanskrit, 

, the CArista Sangifa. 1o that beautiful work the praises of our Redeemer 
have been for the first time sung io the sacred language of the Vedas. It is your 
peculiar boast that you have caused the purest doctrines to flow in the stream 
of this noble language. To the whole body of the learned Hindus you have 
thus rendered accessible the sublinest truths, by conveying them in a chanoael 
to which, as to their owa venerated river, they ascribe the power of purifying 
To a mind like yours this must be an inexhaustible source of 

n. | | 
that we should be doing you an injustice, were we to describe 
the fruits of your studies already before the public... We feel. 

rmed of the stores of your capacious miad from the — 
of your labours which have world, . 
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improved your great faculties ;—that your scientific attainments are on the most 
extended scale ;—that asa Hebrew Scholar you were early distinguished ;—that 
your knowledge as a modern Linguist may be said to be universal ;—that you are 
equally familiar with the astronomy of the SiddAanfas, the mythology of the 
‘. Puranas, and the mystical doctrines of the Vedas; while there is no department of 
the literature and acience of Arabia, that has escaped your scrutinizing research, 
" We trust that, in the leisure of digovified retirement, you will be enabled to 
put forth the maturer fruits of your rich and highly cultivated mind. We are 
confident that your well earned reputation will be sustained by whatever you 
perform ; and we are sanguine enough to hope that our country may now boast 
of possessing ay Englishman, the depth and variety of whore oriental studies 
. are not surpass@i by any (numerous and distinguisbed as they arc) of the Scholars 
of the continent. | rs 
We cannot allow this opportunity to pass without assuring you of the deep 
sense of obligation we feel towards you for your unremitting attention to the 
duties of your station as Vice-President of our Society, and for the alacrity with 
which on all occasions yow have afforded us the benefit of your opinion and 
advice, and the aid of your learning and jadgment on the difficult and continually 
r recurring references that have been submitted to our consideration. 
~ We are in some degree consoled for your loss to ourselves by reflecting that, 
here you have vo more to learn :—that though your acquirements are beyond the 
standard, which is ordinarily reached in the longest and most laborious life, you 
are yet in the vigor of manhood ; and that you are sbout to return to a land 
Where you will meet with the distinction, which is due to abilities so eminent 
and to attainments so various. 4 
_ It is our earnest desire that you will gratify us by sitting for your Portrait as 
soon after arrival ia England as may be convenient to yourself. For the Mem. 
bers of our Society who have the happiness to know you, no token of remini- 
scence is requisite ; but the wish isa reasonable that our Hall should be decorated 
with the resemblance of one, who, while among us, was so useful and so dis- 
tinguished a Member of our Society. 





(Signed) Epwarp Rran, President, 
; eo 
. The Reverend Dr. Mint read the following reply, the President and 
members still standing. —— 
Mr. Pagsipent, = 


~The Address which you, in the nameof this Society, have done me the 
high honor of presenting to me, is one which | cannot rise to answer wit 
out some feelings of doubt and embafrussment. For 1 fear to-incur the fim- 
‘putation of affected modesty on the one hand,-—or on the other, what oT 
would equally wish to avoid} the appearance of slighting in any degree the deli-’ 
berate judgment of an assembly like this,—were I to giye expression to my actwal 
sentiments, on hearing the terms of strong and noble eulogy with which you 





4 





have dignified my scanty contributions to your learned stores, and the compa. 


ratively humble attainments from which those contributions have proceeded. 
But whatever may be the real value of these labours and attainments,—I feel, and 
















: miust ever continue to feel, the great obligation which*your praise imposes on me, 
of aiming to resemble as far as } may, that standard of excellence which your too 
favorable judgment bas inferred from the specimens of me already before you. 


wer consider it among the strongest additional incentives to the assiduous 
tion of that knowledge, in promoting which the Asiatic Society has long 

di tished a place : a cause which I cannot but consider as intimately’ 
with thatof mental improvement and true religion. . . 





for their amelioration,—so to attempt that amelioration by appealing en- 
the lower principles 





- 


have long been impressed with. the conviction that as an accurate knowled snd 
the intellectual state of any people must precede und accompany all enlightens) 


of our nature, the love of comforts and luxuries and | 
ed and despise the forms, however imperfect they 
their own ideas of mental and moral elevation are embodied—_ 
t essential element in the problem of human improvement,— 
> spiritual and high nature of man, and the history of our 
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own gradun! progtess to the eminence we have reached, This would be true, 
even if the languave and literature in which these ideas were incorporated by the 
Pe he inte oer ry were far inferior to what they are known and acknowledged 

ccomplished spirits of civilized Europe,—the one nearly un- 
rivalled for its powers of combination and expression—the other distinguished 
by a peculiar grace and tenderness of sentiment, aodin the higher flights of 
speculation into regions where man requires better guidance than his own reason 
can impart—characterized, even when most sarnished by error, by a singular 
acuteness and profundity, as well as grandeur of thought. Now if it bea mis« 
take, in matters of religion particularly, to ayail ourselves of what is good and just 
in Jreathen theology, with a view to its rectification by reveajed truth; itis a 
mistake certainly in which the Apostle of the Gentiles las ledf the way, a8 any 
one may s¢e who observes his appeal not only to the ethical but the theological 
oectry of heathenism—even when most nearly treading on the yerge of that sume 

antheistic sentiment which characterizes the theology of heathen Jodia: and 
if any precedent could be wented after this inspired authority, we might findir in 
the course taken by all the great lights of the Church, the Basis, the Curysos- 
TOMS, the AuGusTinis,—when the expansive power of Christianity, with much of 
its primitive fervour, was seen in close and more equal juxta-position with the faded 
yet still conspicuous splendours of Western Gentilism. These considerations (if 
authority were needed where the reason of the case speaks with. sufficient dis- 
tinctness) had weight with me in the conception of that work which the Society 
has honored with such distinguished approbation. 1 am sensible that to con» 
ceive and to execute are very different things, and I caonot venture to take to 
myself all which your kind judgment has been led, perhaps too readily, to transfer 
from the one to the other: yet I cannot see the manner in which learned nutives 
have received many portions of this work,—l cannot see the uohesitatinog manner 
in which their sentiment has been adopted in this assembly, including some whom 
only the increased complexity of public affairs prevents from marching in equal 
steps with the Coresrnookes and the Wirsons of. former days,—witheut satis- 
faction at the result of the experiment, and hope for the future. 

I would not however be thought to limit my interestin the Researches of 
the Society to matters of this high bearing: for no speculations into either 
the works of nature, or the monuments of man, are without their pr@per claim 
to attention : aud just and reasonable as it is to inquire into the solid uti- 
lity of any pursuit we undertake,—it never appeared to me cither wise or 
worthy to ask at every turn what speciallefulness, or bearing on p nt con- 
cerns, may appear in cach part or section of the study before us. In science 
we know that things, which wereonce thought to be mere food of learned and 

tract mathematical speculation, have thrned out in the progress of kuowledge 
to subserve the most practical purposes; and with respect to those literary and 
antiquarian researches, which form the more prop®r object of this Society,— 
while nothing that gives us clear knowledge of the history of man and the pro- 


oe of mind ought to be deemed unimportant by us,—we must remember also 
* ‘we cannot exactly determine beforehand how far any fragmeot or mor 
ss sel of history may conduce to that clear knowledge in the end. In investigating the 


former history of India, where from the almost total absence of written do- 
cuments, we must needs Proceed by such fragments aod morsels,—it is very 
necessary to bear this in mind. With respectto my own occusionul vhare in 
these researches,—of which you have made such kind and flattering mention,— 
] fear that what 1 have succeeded in deciphering has searcely adequately repaid 
the labour bestowed: my own judgment could never admit the idea, which 
even of considerable, eminence in these pursuits would bave led me to : 
as probable, that the classical period of Indian bistury had been attained: I 
wdopted at length firmly, bowever reluctantly, the conviction which both internal 
d external evidence forced upon me, that the monuments in question belonged 
o a much darker as well as more recent age. A better fortune, os well asa 












efforts in the same kiod of another Member 
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and illustrate a most classical and important part of the history of this country 
1 beg miy friend the Secretary's pardon for talking thus of disadvantages ; for i 


appears almost ungracious té notice what, however enchancing, as it does, the emi- 
nent inductive sagacity that he has displayed in his discovery, might seem also — 


to derogate from the universality of his varied and extensive knowledge. 1 would 
not have mentioned them—had I not been convinced that he needs but the wilf, 
i®he could find the leisure, to rid*himself entirely of them, I know at least that 
if he could bend his thoughts that way, he needs far Jess time than most men to 
add a critical knowledge of the learned languages of the country, so auxiliary to 
his successful r ches in the coins and monaments of India,—to the many other 
distinguished merits which have made his Journal of our Society, even in his sole 
portion of it, the object of attention to literary Europe. Of his value as a Se- 
cretary, I cannot possibly say more than that he has caused even the loss of the 
transcendent merits of Witsow to ceasé to be thought irreparable by us. 

» My business, however, as I must not forget, is not to express my sense of the 
mérits of other Officers of this Society, (however incidentally forced on my notice 
in this instance,)—but to acknowledge your kind opinion of myself and to accede 
thankfully to the proof of it contained in your parting request to me. To be 
associated inthis manner in the remembrance of this Society with its illustrious 
founder, and the many others whose contributions have conferred ornament and 
dignity on its proceedings,—is what I cannot suffer even my sense of comparative 
unworthiness to prevent ésteeming a great source of gratification. To you, Mr. 
President, who have so long added tothe duties of your high station in this set- 
tlement, a zealous and able administration of the affairs of this Society,—<ss well 
as to your colleague in both these respects, of whom, being now absent, (as 1 
regret to perceive,) from illness, I may speak with more freedom,—as one whose 
stincuished scientific and literary attainments add lustre to his other excellent 
qualities,—TI am well pleased to leave this token of recollection of myself, whose 
friendship with both was begun if the acailemic associations of a far different clime 
from this, in which sgain I hope we may yet meet. To the other very learned 
and able Vice-Presidents, and to all, whether countrymen or natives of In- 
dia, who muy be led to take interest in the works you have mentioned with 
sucttmartioa approbation,—I am glad to present, when absent, some memento 
of my endeavours, such as they are, to instruct or to aid them. Once more, 
Gentlemen, I thank you for your ye pe rhe towards me, and bid you most 
a 7 hoe peare 
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e entered in the outcoming volume of the Researches. sw 
e president moved tMat all farther business be adjourned to the next 

: in eS wee w ee “Ae 
‘* eee winrer ere hewlosed his boxes begged to be allowed to m 


olved, on the motion of Mr. W, Cracrorr, that the address and dit 


ceived from the eminent Pali scholar Mr. Turnnour’gave confirmation the most 


‘wneq! supposition just expressed by the learned Vice-President that 
the ddie were monuments of the classical age of Indian history. Mr. Turnoun 
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tne Ch ‘istian ert . [The communication is prioted in a preceding page.) 
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I.—£ tracts from the Moutt (the Ocean), a Turkish work on Naviga- 
tion in the Indian Seus. Translated and Communicated by Jossrn 
Von Haman, Baron Puxostauy, Aulic Counsellor, and Prof. Orient. 
Lang. at Vienna, Hon. Memb. As. Soc. &c. &c. 
et me [Continued from Vol. V. p. 468.) 
.- > <a | Tentu Cnarter*. 
1. of certain truths Sounded on reason and experience ; and of hurricanes 
(ufén, inc mate A. 
Be it known that the science of navigation is founded on reason. 
and experience ; every thing which agrees with both is certain ; if you 
ask which certitude is greater, that of reason or that of experience, 


| we f iswer that this is sometimes the case with reason and som 
times with experience ; the dair* that is to say the corset 
monsoons are more known by experience ; but the knowledge oft 
cele signs, the arithmetic rules, the ighzdr*, and irgdg*, that is to 
say, , the knowledge whether you must keep the sea or steer towards the 
land, and what belongs to it, is all dependent on reasoning ; again 
| ‘* on 
| the ; asures and distar ces are all founded on experience and on reason 
it] ee the caleulated courses’, or rather the regulated tracks® 


_ conjoin 


a | otal ’ 

| Bose altho 
mt red as efor’: t meet the tllustrtous translator's object 
in favoring us fe oontinuation of this curious work, by tracing out the 
Se aces luded to, a eer jag such other illustrations as our position in India | 
* sopy of th edition of ‘Hoassvacu containing the latest labors — 
e su ar’ Fepsck: for wi . we are indebted to Mr. GREENLAW, 
a tive names on the coasts of Arabis, &c. 
ig —Ep. Pa 
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are taken from the usual voyages of the ports, that is to say, the results 
y of calculations and distances are the foundations" ; if the foundations be 
certain ‘the results are also certain, and if the foundations are false the 
results be the same. Be it known to you that you must. get the 
knowledge of each place from its inhabitants, which is more certain 
than the knowledge acquired from strangers, but if the last. be men of 
experience and seafaring people, consult and consider also their infor- 
mation; if the knowledge of the inhabitants be small, (nd thateof the —« 
others is well ascertained, the latter is of course more to be relied on, 
bE k Bes Of accidents to be taken care of, and of hurricanes". 
~The masters of the Indian seas count ten things to be guarded 
‘against®. “peer 

1. Be on your guard against seeing Socotora at the end-of:the ~~ 
monsoon, because in that is much fear’®. | ge sti 2 
2) Be on your guard against seeing Ghubbei’ benna''*. on: the 
130th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering to the 360 of the 
Julélian, (6th March)t+; be also on your guard against seeing 
-Ghubbei Hélole‘* which is on the south side of Hufa{, — sos. 

3. Against seeing Fartak'*§ on the 130th day of the Yazdajird. 
year = 360 Jalal. (6th March) if you sail for Yamen ; because in some 
‘places’ the Indian flood is very strong, particularly with a northerly 
“wind. - Be it ‘known to you that on the 110th day of the Yazdjsyear 

=340 Jul. (14th Feb.) Fartak remains on the norths) 5 =<, 
‘4. From the 10th of the Yazdj. year (7th Nov.) up tothe 80th ~ 
(i5th Jan. y that is to ya! from the 240, to the 310 Jul. not to fall 


selec 2 wit ; ae ode rob; * a alate 
Shahar A | a’ dyin “ane } ps pla cee Shp —— 


_@ -Quere Ghabbai-tin of the 21st voyage from. Din to Maskdf ; see ¥ LY. p- A62, 
ee sh the near Cape Isolette ; Ghabba may meat” a round o olf oe ae 
5 pea pity or cove; Kubha or Gubbhaiof the Pali’or Sindhu 2ED. 

ie ed e have added the Euglish dates adapted to. oe ee peric A 
eS , the Yazdajirdian yea? commence on the 28th Oc : 
th March. — ‘To adapt the observations t 
. — oo -. or be 't oo «erry 
pete or Cape Orfric of H vRGH, : 
22, Jong-51° 16’ south of Guarda/ui,, ** between. his_cape lie 

jeep cireular rock-bound bay (doubtless the one. tere gente ut as. 47 
which some of | the Egyptian expedition were lost.— Directory, 
fresher Jum « Morrie en es Ivo ta Type) ald Nepmenki are | 
Bs eA ea of fener south oosst.t 
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towards the south, particalarly an great mre and if you are sailing 
for Maskdt and Hormiz.  — ae 
“52° If on the days on which the wind is iowine at kawas'** the 
cape Yabas'® and cape Sdrck'" are at hand}, guard against passing 
to the Arabic const because it is impossible to make after it any other 
land but tlie const of Mekrdn. ss 

6. Tf you. wish to reach Malacca guard ngainst seeing Jdmas 
ao Seleh* Because the mountains Jebal Ldmeri'*} advance into the sea, 
and the flood is there verv strong. 

7. Beon your guard against seeing on the 90th (25thJan.) or 200th 
(15th May) day of the Yazd. 55 or 65 Jul. year from Gujerdt, Fur- 
midn®® and its districts exist Somenat and Giulindr*'§$; in seeing the 
dast there is no harm. 

8. Be on your guard against being neglectful during the course 
“mm the sea of Kolzum)}, that is to say, in the Arabic gulph, which is 
that of Hejdz and Jedda, because the two shores are very nears» ~ 
* 9. Be on your guard against neglect in vicinity of the. shore; 
generally you must be on your guard against seeing coasts of any de- 
-scription. 
=* 20: ‘Take care to muster on each voyage all your instruments and 
*stores, be it masts, rudders, yards: if the wind be strong shorten. your 

‘sails, particularly at night, if the sky be clouded, windy, rainy ; bewn 
your guard against incurring damage. 7 

Sy os Besides these ten Mahzirat*’, that is, things to be ccasdad arninst 

Lor to be taken care of, there are also some others which enafaxing eerie 

st pay attention t to. First the circle of the constellation * 





ez-zauji, which the Thdians call, the constellation of the Jogni, Be | 
which by the astronomers of India, China, Turkistdn and Kiptshak is 


eet teat eat ear inte ene) ne 
) sre ¥ ne. Pliers. HBS ola 73 usta =? 
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pp, io. 4 } gv) Lameri of our Sitlise) stretclies out beneath Pareelar 
Che set of the flood tide here is particularly moticed by the Indian marine 
: for 41. 226. ~ Serdych ,lasiseaus en wmiOwe swlita i> a | 
reenar (or Girnar ?) of'the maps. 7 

: lied here to the Red Seay = an 
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‘called that of the eight stars. The¥ fancy it to be like a drunken’ camél 
‘which is’ is Foathitig every day” in & different direction. “For example, on 
‘the reg 1; and 21 of ‘the Turki#h month it appears in the east ; ‘on the 
fA and “29 “between east and south in “the point of’ compass 
hich the Turkish mariners call Kashishlama™ (S. E.) ; on the 3°93, 
Rese it is seen “on the south; on the 4)°14; 24, on the point’ Lados*® 
SP WA on! te "SY 5! 25, it’ ie’ seen’ on the West {on the'6, 'T6)'26 
Wetwedit” “west ‘and ‘north, on the point of compass effted Kurayal™ 
Nlw.;"on" the 7, 17, 27, itis Seen on the north; on the 8) 78,'28 
between north and east on the point of the compass ‘called Boreas™ 
WE! Hon'the 9, 19, 29 itis underneath’ the’earth jon the 10; 20, 30, 
‘above it. “ii It should be ‘remembered that the beginning of the Turkish 
‘month is not from the sight of the’ crescent, bit from the’ meeting: “of 
‘sin anda ‘moon (or true conjunction) which happens some times one 
and sometimes two days before the first.of the Arabic oye i 
beginning of which is calculated from the sight ¢ ‘the new moon): if 
you know this take care not to undertake a voyage oh thabwery same 
Way of the conjunction of sun and moon; the masters°of tHe "Hitith 
seas are particularly careful about it.) = td belqesso emoisate sd? 
VOW ® OP the'cirele of the men of the'mystic worl WY OT a 
e,Sumxa Mowrruppiy ur-Anasi’ has fixed the:places:in which =the 
| -mén of the co world are to be found jon) eacly day of tle macntlr 





Soe Bie ee bait Raye , 


* pales seo ? ee Se % yrs wise tule, 





lt might be supposed that the two separate expereti tions deseribed'by SiprAvs 
were merel thes ei versions of the same “story ; : ; for the Indian sogink {> 
pouceinmets A iry which he states to be ‘the same ne ws t the najm u *zoji Bae Ud gh 
the sone by all other authors identified with the, GL tal oe 
nvisible beings.» The positions of the yogint. however. correspond only with the 
Jatter ; and I am assured by a Persian, friend that the Turkish ' starry ci cle,” 
Beetorenet yaldaz is quite’ distinct from the other 2 he po ou 
constellation) of Cassiopeia, to one of ‘the stars: of which. he gives — : 
A guzwen (See Obs. on peepee ir ter ay 7 9B)o0 (ons) 






















‘ being situated as nes 4 a 

io ae a Istitudes, like the latter! 

whence probably has arisen the fable of both their : 

aM “willbe repeated in 24 hours neatly, it can have no velereuce what 

a as revolutions. aticg wode ino ei 70 dives edi at : 2. 

: ‘Dr. Hzaxior’e Qanoon-e-Inlém, Mss 395, will Be found A apr te, 
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(viz.-, on the. 7,.14, 22, 29,,,they.ane.inpthe east ; on the 4, 12,.19,,27, 
in Shpierost 1.¢ on the 3, 15,. sti they, dev ell. 3 in, the north; on the 
pn oe and. nities NV B) 3 on ‘the As "6 ,.13:.20. ationen north, andl 
west (N. W.); on the 2, 10, 17; 25,. between south and west (s. 
W,).3\0n the 7, 16, 24,. between south and east (S. E.) This being 
known you must not steer in that direction, and if you engage a} sea 
for battle you must be backed by the men of, the mystic world; take 
ware, not to fight in. a. direction. against them: and perform, wie 
ithe face bined sciearda them, the following prayer:  ... 
ne Greging;to you, O men of the mystic world ; O holy spirits; ; er We 
petecten ones' ;.O ye liberal ones*; .O ye vigilant ones*; O ye. wanton 
wones* ;. O-ye pale. ones®; O ye insurers® ; O you pole’; O_ye singular 
ye anatsiqnns O you who are the best of God’ s,creatures, aid 


|? 


Vy ality U3 wc ry A eps ; hd é - nd “* ts o® 
eee * OG.) jel Uy SFAC® OSs 
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according to the Hindas I have extracted, from an astronomical Minit called: the 


, YW samaye,pradipa, by Hantman A’cHa’RY¥A, the following, aecount.of 
me stations occupied by the yogini at different times, Nuit sin ease 


at —% wafer sase cra: wfc var ie wu eufafae 
wee <rEm aeeafe safes 5. hirer ahah ane afew weer 
waited sf <natl everett it sf) to Moe 


. aifaen aaa: were aa: reer fowt | y 
Sete Yetta ded 5 al Di arene 


| Pureed chandra nacdniite anievele: aia cpabiitio yame panchamyésahitattin 
fithi? nairrityak? duddast’ “vedenydpi jaldithipe bhuwana ‘Vat vdyau tathé 


419 70 BOs Me I 
purnime vhashthyakhya cha dhanddhipé ahehi dulbas darséshtakausankore. ) od 
wuld diiw yiao | Yogini vdmatak paschat gachchhatah subhakérini, © © 
* alozia yorate * ‘Dakshind paratovdpé tasubheti vidur bwiha. i baw ; witat 
ont ‘(The yogint) ‘remains in the east oo the Ist and 9th /ifAi or lunar days (of 
nach paksha orsemilubution) tiathe south-east (agn@ on the 3rd and 11th : ia the 
as (yama) onthe Sth and lath y/tw the south-west (alasAi) on the 4th and 2th: 
e ,webt:(jalodhipa) oa the 6th wand idth : in the north-west (veyw) on the 7th 
hope! GRE ete »(dupera) the 2nd and 10th: and in the’ worth. eust (Ieéna) 
| tithis. tied? aifod bh ‘Ww? ad? moaits eal yldadorw ssosde 
Geptilen od atteiipon well to keep the yoginf on his left or behind 
e it in the south or io front when going, is accounted unlucky by 
eta “bover od tity Ra) 4 Le" 4 s-HenmeD Sw rorcnast! «7 at ” 
tionary ; in addition to the above, that’ his 
By i deneylete 9 ‘gharis) (or 3 hours36 
for Lome! is reckoned ‘wort like 
of the? actail Tanation, fo'as'td vee 
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me by your aid ; pity me "by: your pity ; help me with your help; look an 
me with your look ; obtain for me my wishes and purposes ; provide for 
my wants ; : facilitate my petitions: with God in truth, and with man in 
appearance, by the grace ‘of the lord of apostles, and the favour of the 
pious Mohammed on whom be peace in this world and in themext.” 
Some say ‘that this prayer is to be repeated 366 times. © nH .emouts 
Besides this you must take care not to navigate on the unfortunate 
days of the year which are the 12 of Moharrem, 10 of Saf@r, 4 of Rabi- 
ul-awal, 28 of Rabi-us-sdni, 26 of Jamdzi-ul-awal, 12 of Jamdazi-sdni, 
12 of Rajjab, 26 of Shaabda, 24 of Ramadhdn, 8 of Shawwal, 18 of 


Zilke aac 8 of Zilhija, and the last Pipa of the year, called mae 






sharp ednesday*. 
ee ake | also particular care not to navigate Hen: the moon. ia in the 


rpion, and in the burnt days", that is to say, when the moon is im the 
constellation of Libra from the 19th degree of it till to the fourth of 
Scorpion ; but if the moon be actually i in the constellation’ of Scorpion 
the’ evils attending it belong but to journeys on land; = this timers, 
‘on the contrary, a blessed one for voyages at’sea, © | This is written 
in the ephemerides of Arabic astronomers ;' they have’ fixed for eachiof 
the : seven ‘planets | a day and a night of the week; for the sun; Sunday; 
fi the” moon, Monday ; for Mars, Tuesday + for Mercury, Wednesdays 
for Supiter, Thursday ; for Venus, Friday; for Saturn, Saturday.,cAs to 
the 1 peat, they are under the influence of ode as follows :> the niglit 
oo | i ae | sing fo aSsear 6 3 
tn Sree | CS atl dey = Raggi 
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work of some SRS pr to Hasover the orentee position at any r aiven period. 

be Hindus still put implicit faith in these astrological absurdities, and the 
es ocaecaan ifitate. them in commencing no great uadextalsng without 
previous determination of dm auspicious moment.—Ep, 

The best account (however imperfect) hitherto gifen by Salsesen travellers 
of the men of the twystic world is.in Mr.-Lane’s most excellent work on the 
manners and castoms of the modern Egyptians, —H.., 

* The greatest possible latitude prevails « as to these = ail days, “Harxior says 
on one authority, that there are 7 in each month, ogain on another, that there are 
two, but neither agreeing ‘with thesé enumerated by Srpr. The Ajaid ul 
Makhlukdt contains another list of fortunate days, giving all-but unlucky Wed- 
nesday (which Heaxtots however deems lacky) credit: for some good quality— 
Friday, for cutting nails ; ‘Saturday, becadse ‘apy? thing born son it will outlive 
a week ; Sunday, because creation commenced thereon ;_ Monday for journeys; 
Tuesday, for bathing and shaving j—Tharwday ‘for whdertakings;—but Wednes- 
‘aay, black Wednesday, ‘fa fit’ for a but taking medicine | The last 
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of Sunday, belongs to Mercury, that of Monday to Jupiter, that of 
Tuesday to Venus, that of Wednesday. to Saturnus, that of ‘Thursday to 
Sol, that: of Friday to Luna, that. of. ‘Saturday to Mars. They have 
divided each day and night into twelve hours, and given to each of them 
a planet. To find the names of these you must take the final letters of 
them, and the initials of the days and hours beginning with Sunday, 
and with the night of Sunday. 
_ ‘For examp'e, you add tothe letter" (surkh-dehal) intended for the days ; 
those of (dehal-surkh) "intended for the nights : that is to say, the first 
hour of Sunday belongs to Sol, the second to Venus, the third to Mer- 
cury,-the. fourth to Luna, the fifth to Saturn, the sixth to Ju iter, the 
seventh to Mars, the eighth to Sol, the ninth toVenus, the ten to Mer- 
cury, the eleventh to Luna, the twelfth to Saturnus. The first hour of 
the night of Sunday belongs to Mercury, the second to Luna, the third 
to Saturnus, the fourth to Jupiter, the fifth to Mars, the sixth to Sol, 
the seventh to Venus, the eighth to Mercury, the ninth to Luna, the 
tenth to Saturnus,the eleventh to Jupiter, the twelfth to Mars ; the hours 
ofthe other days are to be made out in the same way. | As soon as you 
know» the planet of the hour, you know also in what hours you may 
put to sea, and in which not. . By no means in the hour of Saturnus 
whichis unfortunate, but by all means in that of Jupiter, which is 
gortunate; not in those of, Mars and Sol but in those of Luna and 
‘Venus and Mercury. — 
Some men of talent have comprised the rules of the days of the 
week, on which navigation is to be undertaken in the following Persian 
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» voce Resentfal, many evils from the west. tall doule) webass 
eritco low © On Tuesday and on Wednesday, to the north. 6& 1k enbi® 
seen see. ») Don't go ;:take care, itis of oo avail; iw , deew « 
-soube'W jud—And ona -Thursday.¥ the sun is rising, . yd 7)  eeheawT 
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* SIE Tide!" Béedt ‘elrenay mentioned ‘that the tract of aa whichis 
_ between, the, point of sunrise and north is called East, that between 
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the point of sunset and south is called West, that between the point 
of east and west is called North, and on the opposite side South. 
Consider all this when you undertake a voyage ; when, please God, he 
will make every thing easy to you and your voyage shall be attended 
with much profit. 

Be it known to you that the most dangerous Tufiins or storms in 
India are five. The first begins in India on the 310th day of the 
Yazdajirdian vear,—175thJul. (lst Sept.) which is called fhe rein of the 
elephant. The second is that of Ohaimer'® on the shore of AAkdf from 

_ the district of Madaraka'** reaching to Sicher'*, and in some parts to 
_ Aden; it sets in on the 315th day of the Yazd. = 215 Jul. yéar (6th 
Sept.) ; Nm some years earlier, in some years later. 

The third is called that of the forty (irbaain), in the sea of Hormuz, 
it begins on the 50th day of the Yazdajird. year = the 280 Julal. 
(13th Dec.) 

The Fourth that of the girls (Bendt), known by the name of winterly 
wind'® ; it sets in from the very place of the Bindt-ul-naash'" (the three 

_ stars of Ursa), and extends nearly to Aden over the whole Arabian 
continent ; in some years it does not reach Aden: it begins on the 50th 
day of the Yazdj. year, (15th Dec.) and ends on the new year’s day, 

that is to soy, from the 280th to 330th day of the Julélian year, 

(Sth Feb.) 

ss» The fifth is that of the ninety (Tisain), in the Indian seas ; it sets 

some years earlier and some years later in; this Tufdn extends 
also to the continent of AAkdf where it comes from Barr mo", that 
is to say, from the shore, the people of MaAr'*® call it Shallit*®*, and the 
sea is under the wind ; it lasts till to the 190th day of the Yazdajirdian 
year=the 55th of the J uldlian, (4th May :) this is the strongest of all, 
‘and extends, if powerful, over the whole world.” 

Finishedy by the providence of God the omniscient, in the town of 
Ahmedabad the capital of Gujurdt, in the last days of Moharram 962 
(end of December 1554) of the Hejra. Written in the last days of 
Rabi-ul-awal 966, (end of December 1558,) in the town of Amid. 
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© Ras Madraka is, 1 find by Honssunas, Cape Isolette, which T before sup- 
“posed to be Ghaibba-i-tin ; the latter may be the rocky 

+ Mahrastra and Chola of the west coast, OF more pr 
‘hich with Karnafa were the most influential states of the 
ur , when they succumbed to the Vijyanayar pr 
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Il. ole upon the | 


EAR igivarbit ‘Condition’ of Oujein “or 
a, Ujjayani. By Lieutenant ; 


Dwanp Cono.ty, 6th Light Cavalry. 

oe Having lately: had an Spportunity of paying a visit to this ancient 

vA city, where I endeavoured, as far as a few days would allow,to explore 

* the various buildings and femples within its precincts, collecting ~ 
“specimens, papers, antique coins, and inquiring into points of history 
and superstitiom, it has occurred to me that I may be able to add some- 


thing to the hitherto meagre and faulty descriptions published of this 
| ‘celebrated place. * 





European visitors to Oujein generally first hasten to the waters, 
- palace. In my survey of the town and its environs therefore this will 
bea convénient spot from which-to begin my observations*. 

Five miles north of the city, the Sipra running due north separates 
into two channels, and surrounds an oval-shaped rocky eminence of 
about five or Six hundred yards in circumference. The island thus form= 
ed, which a now dilapidated wall encloses, is crowned with a clumsy, _ 
rudely fashioned palace, the architect of which preferred solidity to 

elegance; for the rough blocks of trap composing the walls have no — 
carving or ornament save where some isolated stone shews, by its 
sculptured fig t it once adorned a more ancient edificet, a 
¥ Two solic , at either extremity of the island connect it with 
the left salt oft eriver. The one to the north where the bed of the 

R stream is is more ‘arrow and the rush of the water more violent, has with 
_ the exception of one or two tottering arches been swept away. The 
other seems to defy time and the elements. From this last the water 
works “commence. The floor of every arch has been faced with ma- 

‘sonry and a a narrow canal, cut into the centre of each, alone affords 

a passage for ‘the water imthe dry weather. The bed of the left stream 
vob (its whole. breadth) for more than a hundred yards to the north of the 

bridge, © : beter similarly levelled and chunamed. The water, s 
a. stealing ge atly through narrow and sometimes fancifully shaped con- 
a “duits, feeds: in its course numerous. square tanles, shivers over carved 
al : high, and at length united in a larger reservoir, tum- 
- peciehena ibis i & 
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. “Honrer notices this place, As. Res. vol. VI. Fonnes devotes a few lines to 


® . te Sir W. Macer published a paper upon Kaliya deh in the Oriental Repository, — 
Raa a work I have sane te to procure. ) 





: HontTer ;—a few of the « loorw and cornices are how- 
' ite 7 »-brown porphy 
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(Spee. 4.,) all these was 
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bles with aw. fall | of perhaps 20 feet, over a perpendicular, wall of 
masonry, » into its natural-bed. Pucka ' Iks separate the tanks from — 
each other, and in the centre, one Loaner than the rest cuts across 

~ from bank to bank, dividing as it were the works into two squares. 
The» right bank (of the left stream) by a,singular neglect and want of 

F Sinn ite presents only its natural rude face of black and broken earth, 
A = ane it afforded, by its gentle slope up to the palace, an~ “excellent 
en _ base for a terraced ghat.—The left bank has been mére favored, an 
bes _ arcade lines it which opens to the river, and whose flat and pucka roof 
vo Tris ona Jewel with the top of the bank. The domed chamber contained 
betwee each arch occupies about fourteen square feet. From the 
central chambers a second arched way projects, giving this. part of 
Peebailsing a double width*. Two tanks occupy the outer, and spread 

_ adelightful coolness through the interior, apartment. At a little dis- 

| __ tance from the left bank four high stone walls enclose a space whose 

o-4. 5 "circuit is about three miles. It was probably once a rumna or garden. 
_ | All these buildings are of trap, the material of most of the temples 
‘and walls of Oujein, and which is quarried ina range of hills three 
WS yr niles W. N.W. of the city. The assertion of Hunter that this range 
. K Gs granite must have been a slip of the pen, for the step-like sides and 
re _ tabular top betray its composition from a distance, and granite is quite 
unknown to Oujein. The range also extends only two and_not, seven 
sees as Hunvrer writest, which seems to indicate some indistinct 
ness in the MSS. at this place. The stone quarried here, and | generally 
: for building throughout South Malwa differs in no respect from the 
common trap of the Vindhya, except that being less interseamed with 
quartz it affords a convenient matesial for the chisel. The e hills from 

- \oxdhich it is extracted do not furnish that variety of geodes, zeolites 
and calcareous minerals which are spread in such profusion over the 
ranges near Miow, and the only amygdaloid I could _detect.on_ the 
—Oujein hill seemed merely decomposed trap, its cells lined, AP Breen 

earth but containing: no crystals}. § © «9% | | 

: o return to the water-palace. The works above | i | 
ac sxand the chunam so excellent, that the water whic! ant aiay 


» the plan. “The two sketches 1 ‘and2 which accompany this paper have no ; 
on -% So Sabrent minute accuracy. They are in some degree diawn from recollection | 
. . end are merely explanatory of of the text.—I am indebted for.them to the ki “i. = 
ral we Ss. Be arms xe a tee SAS an sa ¢ , ee 
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covers them has ‘committed but little injury, and the edges of the 
greater part of tlie kunds and canale are unbroken and even sharp? 
Y : Two or tliree of the north Tabers of the arcade cannot indeed be en= 
) tered, the deposit of the river having choked them up, and kahi (of 
which 1 know not the classical name) disfizures a few of the tanks, 
but @ trifling expenditure of time and money would restore its origi- 
nal beauty” “tq, the place. Indeed the water-palace may perhaps be 
said to havé ‘received more injury from friends than enemies, from 
iwnovation than neglect, for as Sadi expresses it : 


tee Ss hiss J phe gs: eS lu > bec de} aS pm 
use art ae eybe uta igvzPolix® st $3 uly 


us Every. one who came erected a new fabric. He departed and evacuated the 


tenement for another, and this in like manner formed new schemes. But no ‘one 
ever finished the building."’ 


~ More fully to explain my meaning, it will be necessary to premise 
that a very cursory view of the buildings detects them to have been 
the work of neither one architect nor one age. The palace on the island 
was evidently erected on the site and with the frarments of a Hindu 
temple; dedicated doubtless to some form of Vishnu. The debris of 
ruined fabrics are largely used in every stone wall near Oujein, but 
here the robbery has been more extensive, and many of the dislocated 
‘stones betray by the similarity of the patterns figured on them, that 
they were once united in a more honorable place. 
ww - Kaliya-deh, the serpent’s haunt, seems a name borrowed from that 
of the ‘kund in the Jumna at Mutira, whose waters were poisoned by 
a serpent. It was thou‘ Oh Krishna, who slewest the venom-breathing 
. | Kaliya*" ‘confirmation of this on « large and conspicuous slab 
“stuck 4mto the wall of the island I observed an excellently sculptured 











ts 





‘representation of Krishna blowing the flute, while eight petticoated _ 


ratte are ‘playing on different instruments or dancing about him. ~~ 
The practice of giving to favourite spots the names of celebrated 
= 5 lie Av places, is common at Oujein and elsewhere. By this 
le process, the Hindu thinks to concentrate a quantity of holiness 
space, and needy, feeble, or business-bound piety indulges 
~ pecessasien. of oes VPP id at home and at ease, the 












g ale later e to the water-works : 
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816. Observations upon the past-and present (Oor- 


wall of the palace and of the island, those which face the long side of 
the wall are parallel ; but these walls are not parallel to the banks which 
‘confine the water-works, so that the last when viewed from the palace 
_ have an unpleasing appearance of crookedness. One architect would 
hardly have thus distorted his work. It was so easy to have built all 
straight at firet f but it was not so easy to make the bank square to the 
palace already erected. The styletoo of the supposed earlier buildings» 
Seems to me more rade andin a different taste to that of the rest / but 


ad ‘on this point I may be mistaken. The following inscription gives us 
the date of the first (according to my theory), Musalman balicings. 
A. D. 1457. 


Inseription outside the building, No. 1 of the sketch.—Date 1008 i. 1599 A.D dD. 


=> 
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* We owe them therefore to the splendia Manumup Kuirys1 whose 
"name is celebrated throughout Ma/wa for the multitade of his palaces. 
* This will not interfere with the date 1499, ascribed to the water-works 

y Sir W. Mauert, and the last indeed might seem lessi in the taste 
“of the martial Manmup than of his pieuente-loane —— Nasir 
air Dr's. Hon, ago 

- "There is a silly tradition regarding the founder. | Sette 
fie 0 Bapsnau GaHortt possessed a talisman, the putting welch Ristwden 
| | “his teeth rendered him invisible. One hapless day it slipped down his 
~ S¥hroat. In a moment the wretched monarch felt a consuming flame 


© devouring his entrails and— ees ee eT 
5 &o5e>5 While within the burning anguish flows, rare #. ail 
His Outward body glows, © © 
aap Like molten ore— ee 


Fe ‘ 3 . ‘From this line is derived the date of the first builder, a value of ‘Se last 
: te word of the line is of course deducted from the sum total of the letters 
ntained within brackets, 1563—701=—862 of the Hegira, or A.D 1457. ae oo 
‘ date from a histo ee ie wos s not 
+ Mauer is said to have taken his date fro ry Pm 

Re ori "from 3 Fenisnten’s, for I have searched his huge folios in vain tice of 
| The Mirat Iscanderi Di history of AS og Hs informe grag 
as built by Na ‘sim Up ) See Re et ao he geet 7 
ther back, bis Hin “legend nd is 
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‘to quench his»torment,. he made the tanks of the water-palace, on 
or other.of which he is, always. occupying, still invisible and — 
fire, and when his burning body has heated. one pool, the miserable 
4 immortal seeks refuge in another. It would appear from ancient 
‘tradition that instead of thg river flowing in two channels at Kaliya- 
deh, the bed of the present left stream was formerly ogcupied by a pool 
- only. — The Bramha kund, which is mentioned in the Avanti-khand and 
now converted into a square tank, forms in the eyes of the Hindu 
the principal attraction of the place. This was perhaps the weil 
Kalba-deh spoken of by Asun Faz, ** The water of which flows in- 
cessantly into a cistern which is continually running over and yet 
remains full.” 
- ‘The innovations complained of are of later date. 
1 have before mentioned that a broad central path bisects the works. 
a tall carved purdahs stood originally on this path leaning like 
buttresses against the front of the outer arcade, one on the left, the 
other’on the right. The water of two artificially supplied reservoirs 
Bunk in the . terrace above the arcade fell down these purdahs and fed 
o fountains in tanks one on each side of the path. The one to the 
left is the Bramha kund*. 
- When theemperor Axper was on his way to the Deccan in 1599, he 
sgubatituted: for the right purdah a new open archway, which stands out 
’ at right angles to the old arcadet. This (if it muy be so called) portico 
4 is handsome, for the arches are well proportioned, and the whole is built 
_ of the red-stone, Spec. 4. Sed non erat hic locus—the new projection 
haying nothing to balance it on the left looks unfinished and awk- 
ward. While the one purdah,on the opposite side wears a similarly 
deserted’ appearance, and seems to complain of the absence of its 
_ fellow. The* “wonderful buildings” two circular-domed gumbaz (domes) 
with arches. opening outside, are agreeable summer-houses, bug 
detract I suspect, from the simplicity of the original design of the 
works, They stand on the central path, and were the gift of Jeu sncin 
in 1620 as pagarass | in the subjoined inscrijftion. 














trace of the fountain of the right kund, but that there were 
the plan of the building and the two reservoirs above 
ar eb par t sind 

on this portico that. Axaen's two cag aaa are found. The second 
Ay ‘been written after : successes © n the Deccan, but us is much 
1 lette: do not appear t o contain a date. | 
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818 Observations upon the'pust-ani present Oe! 
© dnsoription in the building (No. 2 of the sketch), of the water-palace. 
sagen ae wa a> * SF PAE 3 "Gh sh oye Peri SS 
wage 8 puta SEN (asi ey Sau )- ticle 
po ae x al,0 POS se —~!, Bide sail 
, Another building of probably the same kind, and of which only. the 
foundation remains, occupied a singularly awkward sit@ation as th 
eketch will shew ; and a more glaring fault, the left outer line of the 
central, path, is nut parallel to the right one but slanting | inwards. 
adds much, to the already too distorted, appearance of the square. 
t is d, ficult to account for the Jast deformity unless we suppose it the 
clumsy repairing of some modern bungler. t Synastnie ash Soleoss 
‘. _ Notwithstanding these minor imperfections the water-palace is a 
) delightful spot. The chief defect, absence of trees, could be. easily re- 
medied ; fur we have reason to believe, that formerly the neighbourhood 
was adorned with pleasure-houses, green fields, groves, and the wall 
enclosure doubtless marked the boundary of a garden*, but of the : 
trees hard! yastump, of the buildings not a trace, remains, and Keliyd® 
deh, surrounded by barren ravines and uncultivated plains looks 
ngely bleak and deserted. Still few who have escaped from the heat 
of! he day to the inner arcade, ‘* so protected from the sun that it scarce 
y ever.sees it, * while the running rivulets cool the air and the murmur 
1e water falling over the cascades lulls to sleep, will ungratefally. 
call : to mind. the deficiencies of the place, or feel sen AESOS 
the sentiments of the surly poet, quanto prestantius esset) 


evel) . .opite*t82- a3 viridi si margine. clauderet undas |, , Se bee 
; _Herba, nec ingenium violarant., marmora tophum. wail aedieige $e. 
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. a _ This : word w was. written on the stone rhe, a | 
3 “The rr. e between the brackets contains the date 1030, H 4 Oe 162 20, 
The « au hor of the Seyr Mutuakhereen describes 1030, as eh a ie 
a rt-delighting palace, and a well, ever full, ann ever’ aiasist ae 2 
4 by pleasant buildings. He adds, that it was a country distinct fro 
ein, and whose woods abounded in elepbants 5 while its © oroy 
ment resents: This mélange of field and forest proves, that iamaihis 
_WEO : calamo, without pausing to think. That there was formerly .a large 
a — t near _Oujein the traditions | of Mahakat ban (hereafter ed) scem, to 
| ~ but there is snot now the emotest trace of it, nor te robat 
sbi when the country about the water-palace was well 
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That book. -of-lies, - the Jehdngir nameh, notices its author's visit 
to Oujein, but does not scem to, allude to the water-palace.  — « 

T he fresh- water lake is s probably the gas (presently moeationed) 
where many ruined Musalma&n_ buildin idgahs, masjids, &c, still 
abound, and where the natiyes of the place believe Jen4noi‘r to have 
encamped—of the pavilion | could find no trace. When Sir T. Ron, ac- 
companicd the emperor to Oujein ; they pitched at ** Calleada.” “* This 
place was formerly a seat of the heathen kings of Mandoa one of whom 
was there drowned in his drink, who being once before fallen into the 
river and taken up by the hair of the head by a slave that dived, and 
come to himself, it was told him to procure a reward. MHe called for 
his deliverer and asking how he durst put his hands on his sovereign’s 
head, he eaused them to be cut off. Not long after sitting alone with his 
wife and drunk he had the same fortune to slip into the water, but so 
that she might easily have saved him which she did not, and being 
asked why, replied that she knew not whether he might not cut off 









3 her hands for a reward,”’ 


I do not find the name of Kariya-pex inthe Avanti-khand of the 
Skanda Purana. 
» A short kos south of the water-palace, the fort of Bhairo, a 
high wall with gates and towers encloses the left bank of the Sipra 
in the shape ®f a horse-shoe. The arch of the wall may be about 
a mile in circumference ; a ditch formed by a mound of earth as an 
embankment, and like most native ditches without artificial scarping 
surrounds the fort, and a similar mound, higher then the wall, lines the 
interior of it for some distance. As you enter Bhairo-garh by the west 
gate, you find on the right a temple to the deity of the place. . There 
is no end to Bhairos at Oujern, but eight only boast of superior antiquity. 
‘This is the principal, and bears the same name, (Kala Bhairo) as the 
well known form of the deity at Benares. As the Kasi Bhairo is lord 
of the rest, and has dominion over the jins and ghosts of Benares,s0 
this image rules over his fellows at Oujein, and holds in subjection all 
the evil spirits of the neighbourhood. Different names distinguish 
the other : seven Bhairos* but all are imaged by a rude stone, with large 
7 eye ‘of red paint. The temple of the three-eyed god now 
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and has never been completed. Passing on you reach the principal 
attraction of the place, the ghat of Sidhnath. The fish here seemed to 
me larger, more numerous, ‘and more tame, than even at Bindraban 
or Mundatta, Many of the inhabitants of the city sending them a daily 
_ dinner, two or three of the larger fish may be always seen swimming 
slowly backwards and forwards before the steps, and when the servant 
arrives with his handkerchief full of flour and begins calling out 40, &o, 
stirring the stream with his hand, in a moment the place is in an 
uproar, and the water becomes so white with the fish that you cannot 
distinguish them as they jump and splash about in ecstacy. Heads 
of turtles too, peep out in every direction hastening to the banquet; 
these last are of enormous size, and so bold, that they drag their 
unwieldy shells up the slippery step snapping at every thing their 
small eyes can detect. J witnessed an amusing struggle between one 
monster, and a boy whose dhot he was tugging at, and with difficulty 
extracted my own walking stick from the jaws of another. On first 
reaching the what we were expressing our admiration of the size of, 
the fish. Wait, said a bystander, till you have seen Raghu; the 
brahman called out his name in a peculiar tone of voice, but he would 
not hear. I threw in handful after handful of ottah with as little 
‘success, and was just leaving the gh&t despairing, and doubting, when 
I thought somebody had™ jumped off the 
‘bastion of the chat into the river, but was soon undeceived by the 
‘general shout of Raghu, Raghu, and by the fish large and small, ae 
‘away in every direction. Raghu made two or three more plunges, but 
‘was so quick in his motions that I was unable to seize his outline 
or to guess at his species. The natéves bathe fearlessly here though 
they declare that alligators are often seen basking in numbers on the 
opposite bank. Manapeo they believe, has drawn a line in the vy a 
giving a command to the alligator, thus far ‘‘ shalt thou come and n 
ier.” I am sceptical as to the numbers not having seen ‘one, 
“though of course a stray brute may now and then a hat in : a river 
sed between high banks runs before the— al 
m, ‘and é alligators do not prefer deep, and Lees roubled 
an ees 
“which would form an excellent supplement to Panes cibeverib 
ject. ‘But I have really so many wo m ‘to in 
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Siddh Nath presents a pleasant contrast to Kaliya-deh by the luxuri® 
ance of its surrounding groves: though itself un+shaded it seems to 
have derived its name, for it was originally called Siddh Nath, from 
some sacred tree, ‘‘olim venerabile lignum,” that once hung over it. 
The Jains-claim a portion of, the sanctity of the spot. One of their 
Jattis was sitting under an old leafless stump of a bur, when a gosain 
ridiculed him for choosing such a shady situation: judge for yourself, 
said the jain. *The.other was no sooner seated, than he felt an agree- 
able coolness; he looked up, the withered tree was groaning with 
foliage. This ghat is reputed a place of much antiquity, but of the old 
buildings nothing now remains, save a circular-domed open mandir 


whose ling has long ceased to be oiled. On the ancient ruins q 


temple and ghat of the modern white-washy. fashion were erected 
about 13 years ago by some Jndore merchant. 

I was spelling through a staring, fresh-blackened, elaborate inscrip- 
tion cut in modern Hindi on the wall, when a facetious religieux 
saved me. the trouble by informing me that it but recorded the vanity 
of some Indore Banitak who built the place some 13 years ago, and 


stuck on it the year, month, day, hour, of its erection, with the names 


of his grandfathers, uncles, cousins, &c. The information was accom. 
panied with a whine, a ** da Oboham, . and ‘‘ you have fed Mahadeo’s 
fish, we are also his servants.”’ A trifle rewarded his wit—in a moment 
the whole hat wasin an uproar, scrambling for a ‘share of the mite. 

_ The brahmans of large towns are proverbially avaricious and 
quarrelsome. Those of Oujein being perhaps worse than elsewhere 


are, consequently held in little esteem. I gave a rupee to one 


of the attendants at Bhairo’s temple ; hardly had we crossed the 
threshold before the usual wrangling commenced. Am not I so and 
so o? Am not Ta brahmdh? shouted one voice. You may be a brah- 
man or any thing else was the retort, but we'll share the money for 
all that. * * Lamenting to a Canowje pandit at my side the degradation 
of his sect, he explained that nearly all the brahmans of Malwa are of 
the Guzerdti classes, which are looked down fipon by those of Hin- 
La and : ere notorious for their rapacity and avarice : he assured me, 

Mg arge temples, not one even of his own class could escape 
, for that they would not let a visitor quit the shrine, 
) leavin « what they chose to consider a donation propor- 
1is means ; but ‘perhaps, added he, they are not so much in, 
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Younds of the holy places. These cicerones (Oudij brahmans*) sit 
at the ghats expecting their prey. They require from any brahman 
or respectable person whom they have escorted, a certificate to that 
effect in which they are very particular in inserting the name, family, 
habitation, &c. of the visitor. He who can shew the greatest and most 
respectable budget of these documents takes a sort of lead amongst 
his fellows ;—heze dignitas, he vires. Whena well dressed Hindu 
stranger approaches the ghats the guides press round him, “ take me I 
have read” cries one, ‘‘ I have been here for 30 years and know every 
corner’ pleads another, while a third holds aloft a dirty piece of paper, 
‘and shouts in his ear, I escorted Shastri so and so, here’s his certifi- 
‘cate. These pious men then pusht, bawl and abuse, while the puzzled 
‘visitor alarmed at the habbub, with difficulty extricates himself from 
their clutches, and must wonder in silence at this first specimen of 
‘the holiness of Oujein. A little to the south of Siddh Nath, the river 
‘as will be seen in the sketch, takes a turn to the right: in the bend 
and on the right bank is the ghat of Mangaleswar, a place of olden 
fame. 7 
‘The present buildings, at which on every Tuesday there may be 
‘witnessed a crowded mela, a handsome solid ghat, a temple, and 
_Dharmsdla, are due to the piety of the excellent AHALYA Bay’, to 
“yecord whose liberality no pompous inscription will be found, though 
“gratitude cherishes, with affection, the memory of her Derense- aid 
Keeping to the right bank of the Sipra, and following a path ‘which. 
‘leads towards the city, youpassarudely fashioned i image of Dharma Raja, 
‘all besmeared with black paint, a call and ling at his side. ‘Connected 
“with and close to it, stands a smaH white-washed European-looking 
‘room, (unworthily dignified with the name qf Dharmsdla,) the walls 
“ar and ‘ceiling of which are polluted with the most indecent pictures that 


an be conceived. The indelicate figures that so often. defile the tem- 
nts Dyes! a Died 


} ew os soeadee 
—- © These ar are the more mamerous, but poor brahmans of, other Gt 
found, as | the Nagar, Audeembir, &e. ‘Mabarashtra prasnaag. ire 
whi tas “guide ) was of this ‘jét, a very ‘ignorant old | [man | a ~ 
“wrinkles) a could do nothing but mutter ‘mantras, and when askec 
“kept his teeth closed ond shook his head. a? San ee 
eats As long as. there is no gold or silver chi them (says Luctaw 
_Leowe of some yes gory cos meet sen sachs but 
rth and the ce is broken imm ; there is nc 
pane os ra Sink ‘amongst them + they are ust vee ¢ dogs; thr 
; they all sally out, bite one another, and bark at hit 
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ples of Siva are sometimes concealed jn elegant sculpture or shrouded 
by the veil of time, and we are tempted in our love for the arts or the 
. antique to be indulgent to the errors of an interesting superstition. 
But the daubs now before us can only have originated in the wanton- 
ness of a diseased imaginatign, and the disgust with which we view 
them is increased by their freshness, for the place which ought to be 
thrown down, was built only a short time ago by some miserable baba. 
It is pleasing to turn from such a scene to a beautiful ghat a few 
paces further on, which together with a small but elegant temple of 
Gungd does credit to the taste of Ruxma Bav the widow of Mat- 
coLm's friend Tantia Jocu. In the back ground groves and gardens 
enrich the scene: under the tall trees of the first, numerous tombs 
and satti chabutras add a pleasing solemnity to the scene. The pro- 
duce of the latter feeds the goddess or her priest. 
The ghat has been sacred for time untold. Its ancient name, Das 
aswamedh, might seem to imply that the ceremony of supremacy had 
been ten times performed here. Perhaps the Das aswamedhas were 
nothing more than the sacrifice of a horse at the termination or open- 
ing of some campaign ; or we may suppose, and with greater probabi- 
lity, that the title was borrowed from some other quarter as ghats of 
this mame are not unfrequent, as at Allahabad, Bittour, and if I 
mistake not Gayd. A little further on but away from the river Ank-pdt 
appears, a place dear to the lovers of Kuisuna; for here the Indian 
“a Apollo and his brother Batpxo were taught their letters by SAND! PAN, 
and exhausted in the short space of 64 days, the whole learning of the 
Vedas. The kund in which they washed their taktas*, derives its name of 
| _Démodara from a story told in the Bidgawat, Ketsuna thirsty one day 
from rambling about in that hottest of places, Vrij, requested a draught 
of milk from : a Gopi who was churning. The good-natured girl left 
her work, and ran to fetch some, which she had placed to smoke ona 
fire hard by, but unhappily, it had all boiled over. The impatient and 
disappointed god overturned the curds. Enraged at such return for 
her civility, the Gopi seized hold of her rude“guest, but in vain she 
e oe bind him ; no string, however long, would encircle the mocking 
and when at length she thought him secured, KarisHna ran 
s arms fast to his sides, and was thence called Ddadmodara 
= waist-tied. Iwo templest built on the brink of the hkund, 
rve notice for the excellence of their sculpturing. Figares of 
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various kinds, project in bold relief from the sikras, such as tigers 
which face the cardinal points, and vairagis, as large as life, which 
sit performing tapasya, on the top of the body of the mandirs, one at — 
each corner of the front (or east) face. The temple to the right 
is to RéAwsA Cuanpbra, under whose porch teposes a marble Seshsaf, his 
ouch, as the name indicates, the circling wreaths of a snake. The 


left temple is a Jandrddan, the reliever of distress. 
Ge ca | 








Janandn dukfiam arddate-iti janarddana,. 

A black Garuda, squatted on the Ndg, occupies the porch. In 
front two small Aairis like sentry boxes shelter the one, a Goverdhana, 
in white, the other, a Keshorat, in black, marble: ‘‘ the beautiful- 
haired,” is surrounded by dancing figure. Two other forms of 
Visanvu sanctify Ank-pdt a Viswarupa, and a Sankudhara whose silly 
story may be read in the Bhagawatat. These seven images* are all 
earved with much skill, and boast of great antiquity, though the 
temples which cover them are modern. | 

_ These modern temples seem not to have been erected by one person 
only, for though Hunter ascribes them to Runc Rao Arran} the peo- 
ple of the place named the first Munnar Rao as the founder. . Perhaps 
Muumar Rao made the smaller mandirs, and has got credit for the 
whole, by the judicious appropriation of a small fund, to the support 
of poor brahmans, ten of whom are daily fed at Ank-pdt in his name. 


Some told me that Anavra Bar’ founded the charity, but this belief * 
may have obtained from her name being more generally known, 
A mound of earth separates Damodar from the Vishnu Sdgar, a. 
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paper was picked up in the crowd. On each side of the road as you 
now turn towards the town, the eye mects nothing but gardens, 
baolis, and pleasure houses, the property of two or three rosains 
and vairagis whom the liberality of the Sindias has enriched. Rent- 
free lands and exemption feom duties enable them to trade with 
certainty of profit. They are of course far from being what their 
profession might imply, devotees ; and though several of the edifices 
about Onjein, are due to their liberality, they were described to me as 
very Don Juans, the terror of every jealous husband in Oujein*. 

The only place I will stop to notice between these gardens and 
the citv, is the Sehesra Dhanakeswar, a temple of Manapxro. The sons 
of a raja Broorvt reposed after the fatigue of the chase, near a deep 
pool, which a rishi performing ¢apasya informed them was the abode of 
adattya, who afflicted the whole earth, adding that their names would 
be for ever blessed, if they would rid the world of the tyrant. The 
young men accordingly collected an army and marched against the 
demon, who in a moment annihilated them all: the r4ja in despair at 
the lors of his son, made supplication to Mauanpgo, who pleased with 
his piety lent him the bow (dhanak), one arrow sent from which had the 
eficacy of a thousand. The raja armed with the wonderful weapow 
destroyed the enemy, and in gratitude to his avenger so redoubled his 
prayers and penances that ManApeo desired him to ask a fayor. The 
pious king requested the deity to inhabit some /ingam which might more 
exclusively be the object of his adoration. Mawuapgo put his coun- 
tenance into a stone, which he authorized him to worship as the 
Sehesra Dhanakeswar. The present temple is modern but handsome. 
Mass upon mass of ornamental carving is heaped upon the sikra, and 
the dome of the porch has painted in the interior some of the wonder- 
ful actions of the deity. Several smaller shrines sanctify the ‘court . 
around it, where is also a fine baoli constructed by Cratrur Gira 
Gosa'n : a high wall encloses the whole. The building is ascribed to 
Sepasuxo Naix, but who this was no one seemed to know. Sxpa- 
5HEO is a common name in Mahratta history, but the person here 


‘spoken. of was probably the benevolent banker of whom muck an 


5 anecdote is related by Hunterf. 
Assi over the ancient city without remark for the present, we reach 
Rana  kdaet garden which looks on the river where it flows past the 


* As Top has remarked, some of the richest inhabitants of Malwa and Ceotral 
: the mercantile gosa{us. 











ot an in fortunate leader at Panipué is never that I remember called Naik. 


‘after Matcoum though it is pronounced ag GRANT Durr 
6 the word, RANNAY Kuan—lI have never seen it written. 
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town ; theshadeand the view of the ever busy ghéts makes this a plea- 
sant encamping place, and here I pitched my tents. A wall whose gates 
and bastions give it the appearance of a fort encloses a square of 150 
yards. The interior is adorned with summer-houses,terraced walks, foun- 
tains and a pucka drain to circulate the water. At the south-east corner 
a domed magbareh covers the remains of SaamsHer Kuan the son of 
Rana Kuan. It is a handsome but not a costly building, the black stone 
is relieved by a red porphyry, (Spec. 5,) the same as that of which the 
Joura bridge is built, and which is quarried at Rutlam ; the tomb itself 
is of common brick without inscription or ornament. The garden of 
the lucky bhesti* boasts itself the most favorite spot for pic nics in 
all Oujein, This year (1 write in March) being the predecessor of the 
Singasia, all the Hindu world was marrying, and there was no end of 
feasting and tom-toming. As my visit was also partly during the Hulit 
not a day passed in which the garden was not filled with groups of 
men and women enjoying themselves under the shade of the trees ; 
the women walked in procession, some old lady, a curious pyramid of 
flowers on her head, in the van leading a shrill chorus, in which 
all the rest jqjned, from the ancient grandame with her trembling treble 
to the little child trotting up in the rear. When they reached some 
euitable spot they squatted down in a circle and eat, chattered and sang 
till the day waned, when they marched back to their homes in like 
solemn procession. The gentlemen sat apart and like European 
gentlemen longer at table than the ladies, Instead of wine after 
dinner they indulged in the similar luxury of opium, either chewing it, 
or drinking it out of the palms of their hands. All the walks were 
strewed with the plates and dishes of these parties,—leaves of the bur 
neatly joined together. I asked the havildar, of the garden whether 
his fruit trees and vegetables did not sometimes suffer from this crowd 


ef visitors of whom a large proportion are mischievously aged boys ; 


he seemed indignant at the very supposition, and indeed he evidently 
enjoyed the fun of the feasting more than any one else, was the 
“constant guest (perhaps ‘tis the perquisite of his place) of one : or 
_other of the parties, and strutted about the walks with a rubicund 
visage and clothes all reeking with huli water. th Su ceed 


| © See his story in MALcoLm’s Cent. India 1, 119, ‘Garant Durr, 3, 27 ; se seems 
fo. Saupe the romantic tale, but it is generally believed in Malwa, f 
It ja but fair to observe that though my visit was during the + startet 
Baga hardly an ‘exception, behaved to me with her) Cyieg fee 
pit gcoehs two or three ‘times: avery By, asta which 
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Oujein is surrounded on every side, but the south with an almost 
uninterrupted belt of groves and gardens. Their names, had Iroom 
for them, would be a history of the place and of its manners,—on one 
side lies the garden of Dowxer Rao, on the other that of his car- 
penter: here is the garden ef a r4ja Mart, whose name has outlived 
his history*, while near and in contrast to itis another, which, but 
u few days ago, gloried in the name of the Barzv Baf, now pub- 
lished by a change of title the fickleness of fortune. The Mahdraj- 
Bagh, (Dowxxr Rao’s) was formerly the pride of five proprietors, but 
the modern Anas, coveted his neighbour's vineyard, out of five small 
gardens made a large one, and deprived the owners of the inheritance 
of their fathers. The best of the gardens seem to have been planted 
by Musalmans, who, we learn from Bassr, introduced the fashion 
into India : few of them have walls or indeed any apparent boundary. 

The ghats before the town are neither numerous} nor handsome. 
The largest has the name of Pisdch-mochan from a lingam near it, by 
puja to which a demon (Pisdch) had the term of his punishment 
abridged and became mukht or beatified. At the back of Pisdci- 
mochan, a walled and shady enclosure contains the chatirfs of some 
of the Sindia family. The most remarkable is that of Ranasr, the 
founder of their greatness}. : 

Opposite this ghat on the left bank of the river, and half concealed 
in a grove, stands the AxAara or hospitium of Datra Tre, an extensive 
building ‘containing temples, 4aolis, and dharmsdlas for the accom- 
modation of holy pilgrims, who have also food served out to them 
from a fund supplied by the liberality of the sirkar or of the founder of 
‘the place, Gorat Grr§ a gosain.; Darra Tre is the 12th incarnation 
of Visunv. A rishi py his penances so pleased the holy trinity that 

‘they promised to grant him any favor he should ask of them : he 
he Seca a son like unto themselves. And they each put a portion of 


. ‘There are two princes in the Malwa Uistory whose names terminate in 
Mall : ‘all the natives could tell me of the founder of the garden was that he was 
* Qadim ka Raja. They scouted the idea of his being a modern. 
 -# The ghéte at Oujein are 28 in number. But many of them are at a distance 
from the city. 

‘TAs Rawagi’ was buried at Shujahalpore, the chattri here is merely 
‘honorary... 

_ .§ I much fear I have been misinformed here. The place is doubtless s 
> ‘aishnava a math, and unless the word be taken cum brintia, would hardly have 
Db 1 t by « a gosain. I was unable to have an interview with the mahant by 
seis URA R _ who could. ‘have satisfied my doubts. Several Saiva ‘mendicants 
‘place, butin this Sivepuri they are everywhere. 
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their, divinity, into the-rishi's .childy »who was. thence called. the Darra 
TRB or the three-gifted. 
_ Between, Rana, Kuan’s. garden and the river, a small plain but | 
much esteemed temple of KevArsswar attracis the eye; little: worship at 
is however, paid there except in Aghan,. during the whole of which 
month, there is.a continual mela around. it, and the rest of Mand. 
pEo'stemples are deserted todo it honor, The story of the moun, | 
tain. god, one of the twelve chief lings is found in the pirdns, but the y 
brahmans of..Oujein have embellished the tale a Jeur fagon, The 
dectas who dwelt in the snowy range complained to Mauapgo. that 
they were tortured with neyer ceasing frost. Manapso sent for Hi, 
malaya and took. him \totask for being so cold. Let your abode be with 
us eaid the mountain and not, only will we, constantly adore you, but 
we'll abate our rigour for eight months of the year.. The god con- 
sented and. settling in the hill near a warm. kund, a crowd of deyotces 
came to worship him under his new name of KepAneswar, lord of 
the mountain stream. . In process of time the world became so wicked 
that Kepsaurswar withdrew himself from the sight of man. One day 
some holy men, who still lingered about the spot. their lord. .had 
consecrated, were lamenting his loss in most piteous strains, When 
shall we find such a god? Who is equal to him? &c. &e, suddenly a 
woice issued from the earth, ‘‘ goto Mahdkal ban, there J] will appear in 
the river Sipra.”’ With joyful hearts they hastened to Oujein and prayed 
by. the banks of the holy river, when just as the sun shewed his. first 
rays; a stone rose out of the water, and was immediately hailed as 
KepXanswar. Crime however has deprived Oujein of a part.of, the 
god,—shocked at. the desolating wars of the Pandus, Kapsasswar 
again fied the pollution of man, and concealed his countenance in the 
shape of a buffalo. . : 
» Buias Siscu in despair at the retfeat of the god consulted a rishi, 
who. explained the metamorphosis, and advised him to. bestride the 
tvorldJike a colossus, while all the buffaloes in the earth should be 
‘made to pass between His legs. All passed but that which concealed 
the divinity, who could not submit to such degradation. Bun 
thinking, (to use the expression of the celebrated Bishop Fox,) that 
bevhad now.‘ got god by the toe’ ran to.catch the beast, but it Sunk 
into the earth: subsequently Kxepfreswar’'s head rose up in the ™ 
Himalaya, while the trank alone reappeared * Oujein. ee. jotta 

lea task to’ Fecount even the hames of the innumerable shri 
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extent, which occupied the site of the city subsequently built. Learn- 
ing however that there were seven crores of thousands, and seven 
crores of hundreds, of lingas, promiscuously scattered about the holy 
epot, they returned, unshrived, to Amarawatipuri, afraid leat while they 
were worshipping one /Jiagam, their feet should unavoidably dishonor 
some other. Even in this age of sin and unbelief besides the countless 
‘ ruined mandirs, and small enclosures and chabutras to Nandi and the 
» ling, there are to Mandpeo alone 84 temples supported by the sirk4r. 
The smallest has two rupees a month for the maintenance of a priest, 

and a trifling allowance for the expences of puja. J will not trespass 
upon your patience further than to describe the three principal 
temples, the Mahdikil, the Ndgcehand and the Agasteswar, which are 

a distinguished from the rabble, the “ fouj,”’ by the names of Raja, 

Kuiwdl, and Dewan. 

Maiidkdl is the handsomest, the most holy, the largest, and the 
richest, temple at Oujein. Scrnp1a allows it 11, the Puans of Dewas 
two, the Guicx war four, and HoLkar two rupees a day*. 

_ The greater part of the funds derived from these and many other 
sources, is, my pandit assured me, devoted to feeding poor brahmans, 
but the thinness of attendance at the sadddirt, tempted me to answer 
him in the words of Evetro in the play. 

Ego novi istas polypas qui sibi quicquid tetigerint, tenent. 
Not to mention however the salaries of the servants, and the cost 
> of keeping the buildings in repair, the expences of the worship alone 
must be very considerable; besides the ghee for the lamps, which 
burn night and day, the various kinds of food, the precious oils, and 
the ever renewed flowers, rich clothes and handsome ornaments must 
be provided to honor the god. Every Monday afternoon his servants 
re bring out the five-faced mukhat and carry it in solemn procession to 
a sacred kund; attendants walk by the side of the light vahana, 
fanning it with peacock’s feathers and brahmans call aloud the various 
names of their lord: ‘‘ the unborn,” ‘‘the never dying,” “‘ the universal 
soul,” while the wild yell of the conch rend& the air, and the inces- 
sant nagdrds, and the shouts of the multitude make hideous music. 
ing _reverentially washed, and presented food to this brazen 
mai c+ they “gach it to the temple and place it over the lingam, a stone 
7 ace Jarey 

a" es The vos of. ie latter Raiatants gave five rupees a day, the present repre- 

aantative, like his ancestor Jeswanr, has no partiality for the sacred class. 
| pe It bas am told, « washing of gold over it, but it is with that exception en- 
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about a yard high*, which it fits like-a cap, and. entirely.conceals: 
They now clothe the idol in silken robes, and throw wreathes of flowers 
and rich necklaces over it, while layers of costly carpets are now 
spread one over the other on the floor before the shrine. Again they 
repeat the pious mockery of offering foog in silver vessels, the usual 
puja is performed, and a shdstri chaunts aloud during the greater 
part of the night, selected portions of the holy writings. On the 
other days of the week the mukhat is locked up. No other temples; 
but the three lords, can boast of this head-piece to their lings. . The 
Maliks of MaAdkdi, those who have the management of the funds, 
are Telinga brahbmans. Bahorees, a Mewarrvi class, receive a monthly 
stipend: to perform the puja, and menial offices, ‘The name of the 
divinity of the temple, that by which he is more correetly styled:is 
Ananta Katrsswar, lord of ages, without beginning or ends ‘The 
origin of this name and of the temple may be told in verse. ik 

micas For proud pre-eminence of power, | rural 
1207 Brahma and Vishnu wild with rage contended ; 


: ee And Siva in his might ws ethustlezd 


ew _ Their dread contention ended : Mal 
- - a, ; - ; dba 


Before their sight, 
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1 ca a In form a fiery column did he tower, , a 
"Whose height above the highest height extendéd, == © >" 
y -5) -* Whose depth below the deepest depth descended : ilo. 70a 
eho Downwards its depth to sound, ; whi mon 
sek bi Vishnu a thousand years explored, - inher? « oved- eae 
by The fathomless profound ; a Janes. ieeewenetes 
Hoses And yet no base he found ; tod nee) Manoa 
_ Upwards to reach its head, 

een myriads of years the Ispiring Brahma soared; 
we Above him still the immeasurable spgead. “sl? Sppeeey a 
eo) Phe rivals owned their lord. : oe Siler @ 
adi? doa] | And trembled and adored, aot i yeots oad f 


» The peazple which formerly covered this self-same,. so asteorvellcgelty 
Vextended, stone, (now shrunk into more convenient proportions) was 

enclosed by a wall a hundred cubits high; 300 years had. been 
~expended in its erection, and if as Feaisten writes, it.was the counter- 
‘part of Somnath, the wonderful fabric was supported by «numerotis 
vecbsoa “overlaid with plates of gold, and encrasted with rubies and 
_eme _ Instead of the greasy chiraéghs, which now diffuse" more 

oe at light through the sanctum, one “resplendent 1 lamp ‘alone 
“illumined the glorious face, whose light, reflected back ¢ from is 


© "Paid hot see the covering of the ling but verified my pandit’s desei iption 
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precious stones spread a refulgent lustre throughout the temple*. The 
building of which this exaggerated description is given, was destroyed 
by AvtTames, who thought to carry off in triumph the stone which even 
gods had respected. But the brahmans pretend that he took away 
# mere stone, for that the ligg inhabited by divinity eluded in invisi« 
bility the polluting touch of the infidel. The present temple is said to 


have been built, (it was probably repaired only,) about a hundred ; ars 
y 





ago, by Ramcnanpra Barrv, dewan of Ram Raot. It s 
the midst of the city, in the centre of an extensive court, enclos 
walls}... Steps lead down from the western face to a small square tank, 
the Kote Tirhut, the bathing in which has the efficacy of a million 
pilgrimages, for Garuda filled it, by a drop of water from every sacred 
kund in the universe, and it thus partakes of the virtues of every one 
of them. 

The court which surrounds the Avnd, is filled up with verandahs, 
partitioned into small cells and sdéwalas, each occupied’ by an emblem 
of divinity. Above the verandahs are wooden dharmsulas, where 
brahmans are daily fed, and lie sheltered fromthe heat of the sun. I 
have before alluded to the difficulty, which deterred the court of 
Indra, from worshipping at Mahakdl, NaAccuann, haying told them 
of a ling, which absolved from the unintentional offence of treading on 
any other, they built a temple to distinguish it, ,which they called 
from the name of their informant, Ndgchandr r. The brah- 
mans have a tradition, that No Rano Papsn4g, (so they call Aur. 
UNGZEBE,) sent an army to destroy this, amd all the other sacred 
images of Oujein, but no sooner had the infidels once struck the stone 
than a stream of blood issued from it, which becoming immediately 
converted into bees, stupg the greater part of the intruders to death. 
Terrified by the prodigy, the emperor desisted from his impious design. 
This story is an aroplification of the miracle related by Top of the 
shrine of Onkar, though perhaps the fable may seem more. applicable 
‘to Oujein, for here all the ancient images (if indeed as believed they 





--* Price, Fearsuren, Mavaier. a7 

wat} Every one we asked gave the same names, but I can find none such in 
‘Mahratta history. It may be @ corruption of RamcuANDRA Bana (Shenwee), 
pees Bauuast’ Basi’ Rao, who was dewan of both Kanacee 
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are the original images), stand unmutilated, while at Mandattaonéarly ~~ 
every figure has lost a nose, or a limb, and in one place, where a very se 
beautiful temple was approached by avenues of large elephants, not a 
only has the temple been violently thrown down, but the trank of 
almost every elephant has been barbarously cut off and thrown into 

the river*. -The history of Acasrxswar, one of the twelve lings, (at : 
Dwerika,) contains a pleasing moral. The dewtés defeated by daityas 4 
applied for assistance to AGAsTa. They fond the saint performing 
topasya, his thoughts abstracted from worldly concerns, and his’ eyes 7 
closed in deep devotion. At the tale of their wrongs, however, his 
eyes opened and such angry fire flushed from them that in an instant " 
the datiyas were annihilated. . But when the holy man reflected that 

the province of saints is not to destroy but to save, Sear Ver ws i¢ 
wquray <¥, sorrow seized his soul. Vain had been his prayers and 
fasts, his dreadful penances and long probation; one moment of anger ‘ 
had cancelled them all, and with an exhausted body and broken spirit, 

he prepared to seek absolution for his sin in a tedious course of unre- 
lenting severitics. But the god he had worshipped took compassion up 
oniim. Desired to make what request he pleased, the sage only bereed 
remission from his crime, and that the deity would inhabit some ling to 
which he might forever express his gratitude. Evxns dcaias ovearnxobos Ges - | 
Maznavro pardoned the supplicant; oblivion restored serenity to his 
mind, and the ling of Acasreswanr still relieves the repentant sinner | 
from the guawinge of an evil conscience. Besides these 84 lings there f . 
are 11 ancient Rudras, each of which has a distinguishing appellative. 

‘The skull-adorned, the three-eyed, the air-clothed (#.e. naked), he : 
owho wears a turban of matted hair, whose ornaments are snakes; who 
wanders where he lists, the lord of light, &c-+, All these forms are re- 
presented by the ling, and the temples which cover them are for the most 
partemall and plain. The Ganeshas can hardly be numbered, but six 
are distinguished by superior antiquity and by sesquipedilian names: 4 
there is:also a Chintamani of much repute, a few miles from Oujein. - 
‘The chaturtii (4th) of every monthf, is devoted to its worship and m the 
month of Ciaitra, there isa melah on the four Wednesdays. We find 
twenty-four ‘metas and three devis) mentioned in the Avanti khand; 
the devis being a Lakshmi, a Saraswati and an Annapurna, they are all 


"s ws nh . 
| THOT. afk. S end 
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ie || 
* See Ton’s Rajasthan, 2: 395, note. ‘# a natal nage 
Loup Kapéil, ‘Trilockan, Dipambar; Jatadhart; Surup vurbatig-mukhar, Vama- ‘ 
chari, Kulanath, (Cx wionlciy pit adihasdD er absie st 612i yee o tie (UF or om. 
eo day of the month is always keptas.afast by pious Hiadus. . ©» 
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still worshipped,:but I learnt nothmg ene chem worthy of re: 
membrancer .scs!y) «wo ai bie dee «eto 4 sy9? veeve 


» “The temple of Harsuddi (included in the Matas) deserves more than 
‘@ passing notice. It is celebrated for its antiquity, «its holinées, 
and for containing the identical idol, so devoutly worshipped by the 
Vixeamas. On a shelf behind the image, is a head catved in stone, 
wvegarding which a singular tradition obtains, a 
~. Vaxeamagi’r? was in the habit of every day cutting off his head, and 
of. presenting it to the blood-thirsty Devf, the goddess generously 
westored the offering and replaced it uninjured on its shoulders. The 
king at length im an excess of devotion vowed that on no day should 
food or drink pass his lips, till the extraordinary sacrifice had been 
performed: sOneluckless morning however, he lost his way out hunting, 
and feeling so overpowered with | fatigue and thirst, that he could: pros 
ceed no further, he cut off his head and desired his attendants to take 
and present it to the accustomed shrine. As they were carrying thé 
head along, some flies feasted on it, and the goddess disgusted with 
the half-eaten offering, in her indignation converted it into stone; thé 
expecting. corpse shared the same fate; the head has éver since 
occupied a place in the temple, and the petrified trunk is still, itis 
believed, to. be seen in the neighbourhood, though in so secluded a 
spot that the seeker must lose his way to find it. A different versioh 
of the tale relates, that the king was fighting with Sanavawan on the 
banks of the Neréudda, and that unable to leave the field he sent his 
head in. a golden charger and wrapped in rich clothes to Harsuppr. 
*& kite attracted by the smell of blowod carried off the head, but soon 
dropping so tough a morsel, itewas taken thus mangled and dirty to 
the shrine of the goddgss, who spurning with her foot the unwashed* 
banquet it became stone. We read in Witrorp’s puzzling essay 
on the Vikramas, that one of the peculiarities of these princes, was the 
being always ready to offer up their heads to Devi: uone however 
are supposed.to have. performed the sacrifice more than ten times, 
dor 80 many-times only had their attendant demon the power &f 
restoring them to life. Vixramasi’r indeed at last lost his head for 
Apentiptvito was not on this occasion cut off by himself, but by his 
“conqueror Sativanan. The story here told is evidently 
made up from some of the numerous fables which are extant on the 
subject. | 

___ The temple, a huge pile without sikra, contains besides the ombpeagia 
- @ © When a sacrifice is made to Chandika the victim's head “having bee ou ‘cut 
off must beuprinkled with water.”--Ae.Res.5: 390. 
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idol, a Ganesha, several lings, &c, and has an allowance of five rupees 
a day from the sirkar. | intend 
| The Maliks of most of the matas are gosains or mAlis': brahmana 
of course perform the puj4. Of the modern temples the principal 
shelter forms of Visunvu. An <Ananta, distinguished only by its 
white sikra from the surrounding buildings, stands immediately 
opposite to Rana Kuan’s garden. It is only opened in, the evening. 
Iwas not permitted to approach nearer the idol, than the edge of a 
low room, supported upon numerous wooden pillars, anc. about thirty 
feet sqnare. This room was dark, which gave a theatrical effect to 
the lighted recess in the back ground, where the god and Laxsumt”’ sit 
dressed in rich clothes: Garupa waits in front, while two or three 
brahmans reading the scriptures in a low tone before them, increase 
the picturesque of the scene. Nearly touching this, is a temple to 
Bhagawda, which differs in no respect from the last, but in the absence 
of a Sikra. The fortunate god supported by Laksumi‘', and Sita, 
all gaily dressed adorns the recess, GARupaA occupies his usual place, 
and at the feet of the deities are ranged numerous small brass images, 
of the various forms of the god. This place was built and is sup- 
ported by the raja of Bagli. Here also as at the last temple, and for 
the came purpose, that of heightening the effect, the spectator admires 
in darkness and ata distance. 

The ‘Sedasheo Naik, who has been before alluded to, has left 
another monument of his munificence, in a splendid temple to 
Janerddana in the very heart of the city which from its convenient 
situation, and from the scriptures being daily read aloud there, has 
numerous votaries. Four handsome sewalas occupy the corners of the 
enclosing quadrangle, and ten brabmans (thq number was formerly 
50) daily receive food in the dharmsdlas. I was told also of a Jaggan- 
ndth and a Badrindth worth visiting, but want of leisure prevented 
my seeing them. The latter was built by the subscription of the 
baniahs, and is‘said to be large and handsome. I must not omit among 
the modern temples that of which the Jains were so unceremoniously 
deprived*, This fine building bears the expressive names of Judares- 
war, the Zaberdast, and Jain Banjaniswar, the Jain-expelling lord. 
The ling, from the circumstances attending its consecration, has numer- 
ous votaries; though considered far inferior in sanctity to the more an- 


cient shrines. The exiled Pdrisnith, stands in a humble kotri, quite 


close to the splendid mansion which was built for him, but I could not 





obtain a sight of his image... Indeed my information regarding the 
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Jains is very unsatisfactory, They are, and have some cause to be, 

jealous of strangers, and will not admit them into their sanctuaries: 
From an Oujein Jatti with whom I have lately become acquainted, I 
learn that they have 16 mandirs in the city ; 13 Sitambart, and 3 
Digambari. The Sitambarf,are always the most numerous in Malwa 
towns ;. the resident Jaftis are not more than 12 in number. Of the 
temples, three or four seem ancient : a subterraneous one to Parisnath 
more particalarly so. It is near or upon the site of the old city, and 
cannot be visited even during the day without a light. A Pudrisadth 
also about ten miles from the town has the reputation of antiquity, and 
tirath (pilgrimage) is performed to it twice a year. 

. The Rdmsanehi sect does not appear to have spread much to the 
south of Mokendarra, nor could their pure philosophy be expected 
to flourish in the superstitious atmosphere of Owein. ‘Lhey have 
however one plain temple in the city, and about 12 Sadhis*. Ide 
not particularize any of the other sects as they generally join in wor- 
ship at their respective Vishnava or Siva temples. The Dadus and Kadir 
Panthis are common amongst the military, while the courts of Vishnu 
are filled with)Ramavuts and Ramanujas, but the varieties of gosains 
are pechaps less than might be expected, and of any local peculiari- 
ties no information has reached me. My catalogue of the holy things 
of Oujein is not yet exhausted. 

» At the foot of nearly every tree, commemorating the courage or 
weakness of woman, leans a sati stone, which some pious hand has 
removed from its ruined chabutra, and set up to be worshipped in 
the shade. These tablets have usually sculptured on them a male and 
one or more female figures, with a symbol to mark the rank of the 
deceased; as a horse for the cavalier, a cow for the brahman, and for 
the Rajput (I suppose) a sun and moon}. Soimetimes the figures are 
more numerous; horses and attendants crowd the field, and a dome 
supported on pillars protects the stone from the sun and rain. Ona 
few, apparently the most ancient, the female firure is so gracefully 
expressed that I more than cace felt tempted to commit a sacrilege and 
to steal'one to/adorn my study. Near SHaun Dawat's Dargah where 
a battle: was: fought}, the groves are studded with such affecting mo- 
numents which are supposed to cover the remains of the slain. Puja is 
commonly paid to these stones ; they are found let into the walls of tem- 


° * They inv ealso’ three oF four’ Ramdivaras at Indore, 
ot delay de thi ‘stones sékttered about have merely warriors on them without 
auy female figures! They muy have some connection with the commemorative 


tablets mentioned by Col. Syxes in his Essay—Journ, Roy. As. Soc. 4- 
t Huwres gives a history of the battle. 
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ples, or resting against the door, or occupying a deserted sewala, and 
the pious villager as he passes one under a tree mistakes the sculpture 
for some form of divinity and besmears it with ochre. Milk once rained 
at Home but it was polluted with blood. Lycuvs tells of a fountain in 
India from which the natives fed their jamps. But the streams of 
Owein more rich and curious, produce not a polluted liquid, or mere 
food for lamps, but milk, fresh, wholesome milk. Asus Fazt who 
believed that the Sipra displayed this phenomenon*, was not aware 
that other waters of the vicinity have the same property. Of seven 
sacred tanks at Oujein two occasionally manifest the miracle. The 
Rudra Sagart, or rather the dédh-talao which is near it, and the Khair 
(Kshira) Sagar, which derives its name from the mess so called made 
of rice and milk. A like prodigy is related of a pool near Chitlrakogh 
in Bundelkhand, which may be annually verified on the dark half of the 
month Kartik during the night only. 

The miracle is sometimes reversed ; for the Sola Sdgar, which is now 
a large piece of water, was originally a small cup of milk. A vishi 
observing that his cows returned from grazing with undistended udders, 
concealed himself and detected a gowala in the act of milking the cows. 
The discovered thief ran away, and in his haste dropped the vessel 
which contained the stolen milk,—the spilt milk was the origin of 
Sola Sugar. 

The credulous Oujeinis receive, in its literal sense, the name of ano- 
ther of the lakes, the Ratna Sagar, and believe that precious stones at 
times rise out of the water and glitter in the eyes of the fortunate 
worshipper. It was originally no doubt a mere complimentary epi- 
thet, just as the Dee is called the RaQidkara or house of gems. But the 
Sipra is, par excellence, the stream of wonders. Its sanctity commences 
about four miles south of Oujein at the Triveni, where the three waters 
the Riatka, the Rutkia, and the Chippra, ( Sipra) meet. During the 
drought which desolated this part of India three or four years ago, so 
little water remained in the river, that the citizens became alarmed. — 
Numerous were the prayers, the homas, the offerings of ghee and milk 
on its banks. - ‘‘ Oae morning (I use the words of the chief Mulla of 
the Bhoras who prefaced his tale with the ominous caution of “ you'll 
not believe me”) I went down to the ghats, what was my astonishment 
at finding the bed of the river which I had left nearly dry afew 


‘Rs 


* It is amusing to find Geapwin taxing his ingenuity to explain thia—why 
did he not also explain the Parus-pattal and the mermaids. + he 
> The Rudra Sagur is not unfrequently dry; the natives tell you that bones 
thrown into it in the rains, are decomposed, by tle time that the dry weather 
exposes its bed. Pe at SS | 
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hours before, covered with water a foot deep. No rain had fallen af 
the city or for 20 miles round, it was “a visible interposition Of 
God."’—.I am not surprised at the credulity of the Bohra, at his telling 
that he ‘saw what he never could have seen : ignorance is always more” 
ready to wonder than to investigate ;—* sanctius et reverentius visum" 
de-actis deorum credere quam scire.’ The disease of ‘superstition which 
converts “the freshest sandal-wood into a flame of fire’’* has infected 
every class at Onjein, where miracles are daily believed which seem to 
defy belief. — During my visit, a gosain ran an iron stake through 
his. body ;—a brahman passed his hand over the wound and cured itt 
The Musalmans in their turn, boast of a faqir, who has been for 
years in the habit of standing in the open air when it rains: the 
Water separates in a cone over his head and does not wet his 
body. ~The frequent recurrence of and ready faith in these 
miracles, ‘‘seen, heard, attested, every thing but true,” teach us, how 
cautiously we must receive, when superstition is concerned, the 
testimony of witnesses however numerous, or disinterested ; and 
perhaps in like cases the most rational rule, is almost to adopt the 
paradox of Mackenzix, and ‘‘ to doubt of strone evidence from the 
very circumstance of its strength.’ : 
The Hindus of Oujein do not seem to be much troubled with’ 
sectarianism ; though Mau<veo is of course the most popular divinity, 
the worshippers of other gods are not molested, nor are the objects 
of their: worship neglected.—A brahman whom I questioned on the 
sabject said in answer, ‘‘ we treat our deities as you English gentlemen 
do your friends in a cantonment. We call on them all round but are 
more intimate with some than with others.”"’ It would be difficult to 
form an estimate of the number of places at this city which are 
devoted to the worship of the brahmanical Pantheon, but Asut Pazt 
certainly speaks. within bounds when he enumerates them at 360. 

» Leaving for the present the Hindu and his faith, let us devote a few 
lines to. the followers of the prophet. The orthodox sect of Musal- 


mans, during the fighting times of the first Sinpia, attained consider- 
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atiment of an Indian author quoted by Sir W. Jones. 
7 to have witnessed this trick, but was prevented by illness. ' 
Rn us that a shower of gold fell iu his presence on the head of a 
per ps never saw it, for he is a most unblushing fabulist: of 
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ul y of it and his courtiers laughed at the saint and his miracle; but in the case 

ofour fagir a trick scemsout of the question, and the numbers who tell the tale 

must believe it, on hearsay. . oka 
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ifihe tida.exen hia credulity seems to have suspected a trick, for he speaks doubt- 
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able consequence in Milwd, but they are now few in number, without 
power and without money. The principal family, at the court of 
Manapsv Sinpra was that of A’pi Bee*, of. which it may be con- 
venient to give a short account, as to its members most of the 
Musalm4n buildings of Oujein are duc. 


° 
By a wife By some mistress 


A’piz, saeios Asput Haxti'm Bea. CHAMMAN Bxo. 
| es Manowar Bec. 
3. Anwar Begs. 

Of A’pit. Bea's history I know nothing+. To his eldest son a few 
lines only, in Mancoum’s Central India, are devoted. But he is much 
celebrated in Md/wa, and was sent on several important embassies. On 
one occasion, when he was vakeel to the Oude court, Asur up Douna, 
pressed him to remain in his service. Aspun Haxi'm excused himself 
Ina compliment to both his patrons which raised him in the estimation 
of the Vizier and much endeared him to Sinpra. It is said that 
whenever he entered the Duréar, his Mahratia master rose slightly 
from the cushion, (an honor he paid to no one else) calling to him in 
a friendly manner as sahib and seating him by his side. One day being 
sulky or lazy he neglected the ceremony. The mortified Bee returned 
home, dismissed his establishment, and retired in the garb of a fagir 
to a neighbouring mosque. Three or four days afterwards Manapai’ 
remarking his non-attendance at court inquired thereason. ‘' No one’ 
said his brothers, ‘‘ knows quelle mouche piquée but he bas turned fagir 
and is telling his beads in his father’s masjid.” Sinp1a immediately rose 
from the durbar, hastened to the mosque and addressing the pretend- 
ed faqir, said, ‘‘ what is the meaning, of this ?"” ‘* My lord,” replied 
the nobleman, ‘‘ I am your slave and live only in your favor; you have 
always distinguished me above the rest of your court by rising when 
I entered the durbar. It was a trifle no doubt, but a trifle on which 
hung my honor and dignity : the last time I approached the presence you 
received me without the usual compliment, exposing me to the sneers 
and reflections of my enémies and to the mortification of thinking that 
I have lost your affection. What business have 1 at a court where I 
am no longer regarded.” Manansi’ made no answer, but taking 
him by the arm with a gentle violence brought him back to the palace. 
» © TI do not mentioh Rawa Kuan, as his history is compuratively well known, 
~ +t may as well premise that my library is scanty, I have neither Parxser's 
“Ameer Khan, nor Buiae's Mahomedan History, The gallant Afow Bea, in. nan ve 
RANa of Oudeypoor's service was a Sindi. tis father of Amput Hani’ 
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He continued in great favor for some time, but seems, at last to have 
ore: supplanted by CHamman Bra. The rise of this younger brother 

s curious. It appears that while all his family were in power, 
Ob slectn Bec alone had remained without appointments. He be- 
came however intimate wish the dewan who introduced him to his 
master. Srnpra surprised that a son of A’pit Bea should till then 
have been uyknown to him, asked Anpvur Haxt'm how many sons his 
father had left, ‘‘ three’’ he answered, repeating their names. ‘ And 
CuamMan Bea?” **O he’s not my brother, but the son of some slave 
girl.” Boiling with rage the equally low-born Mahratta turned his 
back on the blundering Bec.—Cuamman was immediately taken into 
favor, was sent to take charge of Mandeswar, and subsequently rose 
to great power and distinction. 

Manowar Bra had some command near Bhurtpore, but being 
defeated by the Jats he returned in disgrace and was never afterwards 
employed. The district of Mandeswar had been entrusted to A’nwar 
Bec but he was removed to make way for his illegitimate brother*. 
~ Of about fifty mosques not more than seven or eight are at present 
frequented. ‘The principal two very handsome buildings in the midst 
of the city bear the names of the founders A’p1t and Cuamman Baro. 
One of the deserted mosques is called Bé-neo, or without founda- 
tion, because the under surface of the lower range of stones of its 
walls, is on an exact level with the ground about it, and really as 
the place is small and low, and built on the crest of a hill, it may 
possibly have no foundation. The Oujeinis, however, confirm the 
‘propriety of the name by a fable which has certainly no foundation. 
‘A Kabul fagir took it into hisehead to travel, but unwilling to leave 
‘a favorite mosque he,.carried it about with him on his shoulders. 
“Arriving at last at Oujein, a brother faqir whom he had formerly 
‘Known, called out, “ Friend, what are you carrying that great thing 
about for, put it down here.”” ‘The weary traveller deposited his load, 
‘but never took it up again, for charmed with the place, he made it 
‘his home, and a small tomb in the court of the mosque is shewn as 
‘the ‘spot where rest his remainst. 


~ There is an ae snscription over the door, consisting apparently, 
as eke sat sc 








ae ae a cantonment 
Pee me ae eats place was an apasra or reading room of his ‘sect, 
‘but it is evidently a Musalmfa building. 
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of extracts ‘from the qur4n, but I was too pressed for time to stay and 
decipher the nearly obliterated letters which were placed too high»to 
be/read from the ground. But few of the other Musalman buildings” 
merit description. In the heart of the city and close together, the 
tombs of two ladies stand in quadrangles, enclosed by walls. One 
covers Rexmat Bra, a person more celebrated for liberality than 
modesty, for she annually expended ina tazeen 700 gupees of the 
wages of prostitution. The occupier of the next tomb would’ be 
shocked at its vicinity to so unchaste «a character. She was the 
beautiful wife of a Naw&b Bakurarn Kudn, whose affection for her 
induced him, in her last illuess, to summon a learned Hakim from 
Surat. But in spite of the arguments and prayers of her friends the 
pradish lady would not consent to her pulse being felt by a stranger. 
The doctor suggestéd that she should hold one end of a string, passed 
through as many doors and walls as she pleased, while he by feeling 
the other end would judge of the state of her body. The lady seem- 
ingly consented, but tied her corner of the string to a cat’s neck. 
Alas! cried the doctor from without, that cat is starving to death, 
pray give it something to eat. The husband enraged with the fasti- 
diousness of his wife insisted upon her again holding the string, 
but when he left the room she tied it toa post. The doctor who 


was not to be deceived instantly in a rage quitted the house, and-the—— ~~" 


lady fell a martyr to her too-scrupulous delicacy. Much treasure is 
supposed to have been buried with her, but it is now no longer 
searched for, for it is believed that a party formerly employed im the 
unholy act of endeavouring to rob the dead, lighted upon the spot 
where the body was deposited. It was found lying in a sandal wood 
cradle and the face so piously concealed during life, became by a 
cruel fatality exposed after death to the vulgar gaze of these sacrile- 
gious men. ‘The worm had not outraged the fair lineaments, and 
the modesty of the beautiful features struck such remorse into the 
hearts of the plunderers, that filled with pity and shame they immedi- 
‘ately covered up the gave, and no one has ever since been impious 
enough to violate its sanctity. These two tombs are adorned both 
externally and in the interior with slabs of white marble, having sen- 
tences of the quran sculptured on them. — I looked in vain for any in- 


- geriptions which would certify to the occupants of the buildings, as I 


jhayve heard them ascribed to different individua ls than those ‘to whom 
Lhave assigned them. 1 ¥ < yoo 2D :, Seater ri wea eas 

, OF the other tombs, one to Ismags Kaan Rupa‘ occupies a.conepi- 
cuous situation, the crest of one of the hills of the.old city. Of. the 
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history of the Kuan | am ignorant. I was equally unsuccessful in 
learning any thing regarding the cemeteries of two saints, P1'a 
‘Macuam and Susu Dawe, both of which are beautifully situated 
in groves outside the city. A singular superstition is connected with 
the burial place of a third saint, Pi’ Kain, or as he is more properly 
called Pi'n Kanra ; the last name originating in the belief that be- 
fore the suppliant at the tomb can take rest, his wishes are granted. 

Women desirous of progeny bake four flat cakes of flour, and 
crowning them with small pieces of meat and fruits, sct them floating 
ina baoli near the tomb. If the saint is propitious, two are said to 
sink, and the other two having been first carried to the opposite side 
of the well, return back to the happy votaress. 

*wAs a not inaccurate method of calculating the Musalman populaticen 
of an Indian city, | visited on the Bakrid, the idgéh at’ which all 
the faithful are sure to be present, whom age and sickness have not 
confined to the house*. 

| An immense crowd had assembled but a large proportion of it was 
composed of idle spectators, or petty merchants, and I should not 
suppose that the number of Musalmans was greater than 2,000. 

» Tbe Musalmans agree better with the idol-loving Hindus, than 
with the followers of their own prophet, the Johras. 

» The Mahrattas and Musalmans, indeed have in a strange manner 
amalgamated their religions. Ami‘’R Kwan paid @ brauhman to pray 
for him at Rashkar >: Ho.ixar always provides two tazeeas at the mo- 
harram, and gives presents to the water-carriers, while many of the 
Mahrattas appear dressed in green turbans, &c. on the katil ka rat. 
But the dodra can never conceal his opinions, isfor every blurting out 
his«creed, and seems longing to have a hearty curse at the three ca- 
liphs. ‘Their chief mulla was my constant companion during my visit 
to Oujein. Sitting on one occasion with a munshi and myself, he asked 
interminable questions regarding our manners and customs. But the 
day was hot and the mulla is old: he grew sleepy: ‘‘ Iladmirait ton- 
jours. mais is bailloit quel que fois’ and ever} yawn was finished off 
a piously prolonged Y¥—a A—l—i. These exclamations became 
at last so frequent that I could perceive my munshi wincing under the 
infliction, and he told me afterwards that he should have been — 
offended ** but he’s an old man and thank God I've seen the world.” 
might be expected quarrels between the bohras and sunnis, are = 
unfrequent, and ina vee which occurred at Mandiswara a few years 860, 


eT his! “method wilt not a apply to's Sparel where sack regiment has its 
private praying-place, es = 
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the chief mulla narrowly escaped with his life*. A sunnf will not re- 
cieve a glass of water from a bohra, unless poured out before his eyes 
from the latter’s loté, who would it is declared, certainly spit in it if 
er other turned his back for a moment. 

‘The early history of the bohras is igvolved in much obscurity : 
Matcoutm, who asserts that they are descended from the Hassanis, 
has not informed us, whether he derived his knowledge from common 
report, or written authorities, and omits to notice that CoLenRooKE 
and others have on strong grounds} disputed that extraction. 

Of this interesting tribe, I at one time entertained a hope of being 
able to send you a more satisfactory history, than can be gleaned from 
the accompanying meagre notes: for on paying a visit to the chief 
mulla’s house, I was delighted with the sight of nearly 200 volumes 
of Arabic lore, from which he promised to permit me to make whatever 
extracts [ pleased. But the mullaé is old, cautious and avaricious, 
and though still profuse of his promises of giving me the use of his 
library, I have not as yet been able to procure even a catalogue of 
it, and the scanty information which in answer to my queries, and to 
whet my curiosity, he sends me piecemeal, in letters, is of that de- 
scription, which the Hindus call, A’‘tpatdng, in which nec pes, nec 
caput, &e.{ Perhaps, however, he tells little, because he has little to 
tell. I am the more inclined to this suspicion, from the nature of a 


few extracts, hastily made, from two or three books which he pointed — 


out to me, as the most respectable authority on the subject of his creed. 
Of the value of these you may judge from the following specimen§. > 
“A man, named Yaxo’s, obliged to quit his country from some 
domestic or party feud, was the firgt of his sect who put his foot in 
India, nag isc Egypt and landed at Cambat, A. H. 532, ei 37. 
meio. at b% ; ce 
88 conn Journal, vol. IT. ) ,wetivuead 
_ t Their not rejecting the last five Imams, their peaceable smal, On a 
He promises to pay” me a visit in the cold weather bri ging all b is books. 
ould “he not fail me, Lgvill send you notice of any thing may find curious 
ie them: D. Hxerskior mentions a few histories of Femen for which 1 Linge 


tit Che 'maDIA did “not seem ‘to know of them. “‘Tremémber bly athe a fore 
aero Besa’ eS 3] cI) Ls 9) wit GS) ¢ pike e pike evar th Ri 
6 The extracts, mere rough translations, are distinguished by inverted ¢ omm 
of presi of the sect before 532, Tam ‘ashamed to send ht ina ae by ag 
sonfused sto y of the mullé. The first Persian n SRperentiy of who hom thelr 9 ¢ 
nic thd one ‘* Sotuyman Fa Fansnn,”” whi grated f 1 m Fars. ma: 
Be Wapposd’ & — ) and was the < oro frend of (there a 
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At this time, the chief mullA of the sect, (which bad been. for some 
years settled in Yemen,) was Zongrs pin Musa. Egypt obeyed the 
rule of the caliph Mosremsir Bram, and Sapeas Sincu governed 
the Hindu kingdom of Pfranpatam.”’ 

Now Mostemsir, say mgst authorities, died A. H. 487, and his 
grandson’ Hargepn, the 11th caliph, reigned from 524 to 544, 

The Guzerdt chronicles, though very confused at this period, agree 
better withthe above date ; for Sippua, or Jaya Sineu, of which Sapras 
may be a corruption, was king of Anhulwaranpatam in 1094. Yaxu's 
having landed at Cambay, was received into the house of a mali named 
Keua, whose hospitality to a stranger soon met a reward, for the 
garden-well becoming dry, the prayers of his guest caused water 
again to rise init. The gardener naturally approving of such a con- 
venient faith, immediately adopted it, and Yaxu’s learning the Gujerati 
language with surprising quickness, soon gained as a second proselyte, 
a boy the son of a brahman. 

The king Sapras, and his two dewans, the brothers TAnmarn and 
Barnmatt, used to pay frequent visits to Caméat, for the purpose of 
performing puja at a temple, much celebrated for an iron elephant, 
which hung in mid. air, a chamakpdn having been let into the roof 
above it. The zealous Yaku’s caused a block of stone to be cut to 
the size and shape of the loadstone, removed the original slab, and sub- 
stituting his own, the elephant of course fell to tie ground*. The 
daring author of the profanation, who made no secret of it, but when 
they were eagerly searching for bim, boastfully exclaimed, ‘‘ adsum qui’ 
feci,”’ would have been immediately sacrificed to the rage of the 
idolators, but he represented that it was folly to put him to death, 
merely because he was more powerful than their god, of which he bad 
already given them one proof, and of which he was prepared to offer 
another. Let your god said he, dry up that tank, if he succeed kill me; 
if he fail acknowledge my superiority. The eloquence of the preacher 
touched the simple Indians, who consented my joy to the trial; but 





he will immediately occur te your recollection at the Gaznaride 
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up per ed the feat in the same country ; Dow, i. 71. The story 
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in. vain the brahmans, like the priests of old, called on the name of 
their Baa, from morn even unto night, saying, Ba AL, hear us, _ Their 
lord was peradventure asleep, for he heard them not, and the waters 
remained unmoved und undisturbed. Yaxu's stood by, like Exra, 
and mocked them, and when at last in despair they relinquished their 
fruitless task, he by a few prayers and incantations caused the waters to 
retire. I have dwelt the longer upon this fable because it confirms the 
fact of a connexion with “igypt*, by the singular coincidence of the 
drying up of the tank, with a well known superstition peculiar to that 
country. In Ds Sacx's Abd Allatif the curious may, read the whole 
process by which the African magicians absorbed water ; a small image, 
the letters Tand H, some string, a little pigeon’s blood, &c. being the 
simple ingredients of their talismant. — 
~ Bat Yaku’s's skill was not confined to depriving a pool of its 
water. At the king's request he again replenished the exhausted tank, 
‘and Sapras and his court, won by such a succession of miracles, 
embraced the religion of their author. ‘‘ Of a truth’ Says “Sap, 
‘every one is born with a disposition to Islamism.” | The inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood soon followed the example of their lords, and 
in a few days A numerons population was repeating the Imdmiyeh 
kulma. The Indian conyerts, who being generally merchants, were 
distinguished by the name of bohras (byohar, traffic) were obliged, 
from their ignorance of Arabic, to refer to their brethren at. Yemen 
whom they looked up to as superiors in all questions. regarding the 
laws and ceremonies of their religion, just as the Parsis of Hindustdn 
obtained their revaiuts from the more learned guebres of Yerd, Aa 
it is the duty also of every Bohra to perform once in his life at 

to-his chief mulla, an active intercourse subsisted between Yemen and 
Cambay, the pious pilgrims doubtless mingling some attention, te 
interest. with their spiritual functions}, and in going and returning 





. * VYeman was at this period « tributary of Egypt. > GRR. OneeRaee 
+ See fourth appendix to the Relation de Egypte. The verses which contain 
the mystery are too long "Yor insertion: here; excepting the opening tines whitch 
have an amusing solemnity. ** Toi qui desires apprendre le secret: de taiee obama 
les caux evoute les paroles de verité que tlenseigne un homme bien iostruit,’ 
&e. The object of drying up water was to uncover hidden treasure, the etter 
‘Te was always used in African magic, it was the figure of the cross witli whith the 
height of the Nile was measured, what H signified I cannot remember, “You wilt 
Jenve oremarked that the names. AKe/a-and Chamakpon (Chambaka pathar), are 
Hindi, though the work from which I extracted them was Arabic, sary se 
Se}Phat/such has been the practice from the days of the Crusade till the pre- 
sent time, sce Ropenrson’s disquisition. - catinw mae 4) oe hc 
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providing such an assortment of goods as enriched both themselves 
and the Yemenites. 

A mutual interchange of good offices thus established, it is not 
surprising that the latter when driven from Arabia by some revolu- 
tion should have sought refuge with their Indian brethren, by whom 
as was expected, they were honorably and affectionately received. 
The whole tyibe with the exception of a few who are said to have fled 
into Persia, perhaps in gratitude to their hosts or from similarity of 
pursuits, adopted on their arrival in India the name of bohras, 
assumed their dress and learnt their language. The old mullé had 
been enumerating to me in guttural tones the chief priests from 532 
to the date of the final settlement in India, insisting that [ should write 
them all down though they consisted of such fatiguing long names 
as “ Sayyad ya fagir uddin, Abdullah bin ali bin Muhamed bin Hatem" 
and was about to tell me the date of the emigration, when | assur- 
ed him that he need not trouble himself as I had an infallible me- 
thod of discovering it. Making them some shew of figures and cir- 
éles I multiplied the number of mull4as 23 by 17, and the product 
came singularly near the truth, for the grand emigration was in 946, 
It was amusing to witness the old man’s astonishment ; every visitor 
who dropped in, mull4s and others he eagerly told of the wonderful 
calculation. They all elevated their eyebrows stroked their breasts 
snd drawled out a Ya Ali*. 

“The troubles which obliged the bohras to leave ‘* happy Arabia” 
are doubtless connected with the invasion of the Turkish emperor 
SoLerimaN, who in 1538 conquered the kingdom of Yemen}. Of 

is event we have no very detailed account, and perhaps the bohra 
chronicles will throw ljght upon Canremir’s meagre notice}. The 
Guzerdt historians of this period are too busy with the murders and 
depositions of the last weak kings of Afmedabad to remark the 
entrance into the ia of a few poor fugitives, and the Boaress 
oer aS shortened Ton's average of reigns as an adblt only can succeed to the 


-gaddi, but my average was too little ; for the succeeding period it would 
Fo ye ne, Sainoney: for as there were 22 priests 14 would be nearer the average 
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f The Tarkieh abd cost followed the steps of the fugitives, for it was in this year 
aut they made an attack upon Diu when four lamps suspended to the mast of 
every ship of Sores fleet frightened the gallant army from the Indias 


shores. 
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sheltered in their insignificance, do not seem to have been hindered*, 
and probably profited by the troubled state of the kingdom, and soon 
spread themselves over Guzerat and Hindustan settling at Surat, 
Ahmedabad, Sidpore, Burhanpore, Oujein and Rampura. Their num-« 
bers at present may be roughly estimated at 100,000 soulst. ‘ 
The most remarkable person of the sect at Owjein, is decidedly their 
head mull&, Esau, to whom all Europeans apply for information on 
visiting the city, for as he has resided there about 40 years; he is a 
living chronicle of the ‘‘ times of trouble’’ audto boot like Creninion’s 
Shah Bahmun, ‘ il est sans contredit homme de sa ville qui posstde 
fe mieux l’histoire des €vénemens qui ne sont jamais arrivés,’ . 
It is a mistake to suppose that he partakes of any of the divine 
authority with which the bohras invest their chief priest, of whose 
orders he is merely the organ; nor has he any particular respect paid 
him by his flock; for as we walked together at a melé, where num- 
bers of them were assembled, I remarked that they almost all passed 
him without notice or salutation. He seemed to guess my thoughts, 
and said ceeny 9 tartly, ‘ we are a plain people, not addicted to bowing 
and scraping. 
- The succession among the chief priests, is solely determined by the 
will of the reigning mull&, who in case of incapacity in his own 
family, from youth, bad conduct, &c. will transfer the honor to another 
ouse ; and one of the first acts on ascending the gaddi, is to nomi- 
hate the next heir to it. The last mullé, who was the sagga 
brother of mull& Esau, died in the beginning of March, and was 
Succeeded by Manomep Bapar v/pp1'n who is about 27 years of age. 
The bohras have three separate wards in Oujein, or as they theme 
selves count them five, for two are large and gouble. Their religious 
buildings: are hardly worth visiting except perhaps one mosque, to 
which is “attached alow, small, dark room where rest the remains of 
7 or 8 of their chief mull4s: the tombs are placed side by _ side, 
on a raised foundation of fine white marble, on which verses, of the 
quran ai are thickly sculjtured. A sort of awning is spread above them 
3 of a ; board, into which pieces of looking ole are bhi 
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it from injury) ig concealed under staffed rez4is, so that the place 
altogether presented but a mean and shabby appearance ; though of 
course | expressed with uplifted hands and eyes all the admiration 
I was expectedto feel. 

A Persian historian quoted by Cotesgooxr tells us that many 
bohras were converted in the orthodox tenets by the first Mu- 
salman king*of Guzerdét in 1391: but the “ Arguments’ of the tra- 
ditionists, (we may guess their nature) doubtless prevailed only 
éo long as they had the power of enforcing them; for I am 
ascured, that there is not at present a single sunni included in the 
sect. They appear with a few ceremonial exceptions to be strictly 
shiahs; and reverence the six last Imams which distinguishes them 
from Ismaelis. Their burial-grounds have a pleasing appearance, the 
tombs being regularly arranged in streets east and west. The tombs 
themselves, which are of course north and south, the corpse resting on 
its right side, differ in no respects from those of sunnis, with the excep- 
tion of a small chirdgh takia cut out of the north face, just like the 
@avity for the inscription of our own tombs. In a churchyard of 
this description at Kargaon I counted more than 1000 tombs ranged 
in about nine streets, some of them for children smaller than the rest, 
and one, covered with a singularly elegant, though perhaps tawdrily 
painted dome. They formerly, we are told, sent a fifth of their 
gains to the Sayyads of Medina, but a practice which imposed such a 
strain on the conscience could not have been expected long to 
obtain, among a money-loving people. Now and then perhaps a 
twinge of conscience, may induce the driver of a hard bargain to 
devote a pittance of his gains, to*the holy Sayyads, but this is a volun- 
tary, 9 unusual, and supererogatory act of piety. Like other shiahs, 
they pray singly without anImam. At their devotions they use a par- 
ticular dress” which consists of a fahband, a chadar thrown over their 
shoulders, and a small dark-colored cap, some adding to this a sort 
of surtout. After praying they wr ap up the glothes in the mosalla or 
i ray ing ‘earpet. They are not so nice with respect to the cleanliness 
is s dress as CoLEBROOKE supposed, for all that is required is that it 

washed by their own hands after coming from the not suffici- 

‘ dox Speers of the dhodf, but it is only again changed, when 
s even in fhe eyes, dirty, or when it may have acquired a 
peculiar peer td cleanly a precept as that of daily washing it, 
would be an moe to their general habits; for they are a very 
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dirty people, wearing “usually colored drawers, -which ‘they seldom 
wash, and do not change till they fall off in ‘rags. Their houses 
seemed certainly neat, and a tiffin of which I partook at the mula” 3 
was serv ed up in the European fashion, in very clean-looking dishes, 
but the narrow and sometimes covered streets of their wat teem 
with every sort of filth. In this last respect they but copy their 
fellow-citizens of Oujein, than which I have rarely met @ dirtier city : 
even in the dry weather mud a foot deep covers most of the streets, 
and disgusting sights and smells offend at every corner. 
; I must not omit to notice that a fine of 20 cowries (rich and poor 
pay equally) punishes the non-attendance of a bohra at the daily 
prayers. A larger sum is exacted for remissness during the Ramzan, 
and it is said that the dread of this small loss operates powerfally upon 
a class of men who are particularly penny-wise. The money collected 
thus is transmitted by the Oujein mullé to his chief at ‘Surat*, 
who deyotes it to religious purposes, such as repairing or building 
mosques, assisting the needy of his subjects, and the like. Several other 
offences have the same characteristic punishment, such as fornication, 
drunkenness, &c. But the cunning bohras elude many of the fines, 
and daily indulge in practices not sanctioned by their creed; thus i in 
their shops pictures and figures may be purchased, though it is against 
the. commandments to sell the likeness of any living thing. I cannot 
Jearn how the chief mull is supported, but I am told that the 
heavenly passport he was supposed to furnish, is an idle fable, and 
every, bohra to whom you speak on the subject begins to curse and to 
‘swear, ¢ and to exclaim that it is a lie. 
An excellent ‘bird’ s eye view of Oujein i is obtained from the Goga- 
shehid, _an isolated hill i in the south- east quartér of the city. The name 
cbas ‘its origin in « one of the: numerous versions of the tale of the throne 
£ AEBRAMADETS being discovered by Rasa Buoy. A case, which, 


oo was at once desided by a shepherd boy who was playing Wi 
“his companions at the p game ' of king, seated on bef mimic : throne on ‘the 


owe ‘of the hill. The raja sent for the young lawyer who refused to 
stir from his judgment seat, and an armed party attempting to bring 
him by force, he defended:himself. gallantly, and at last overpowered 
with ‘numbers and wounds fell lifeless on his throne of eartht... The 
sp © The chief priests have of late years lived at Sued but, but, their place “of 
re . isin | their own lage and has been often ch party: anged. 

“ Hunter misled by the word Shehic miataken Cope or ‘Musalman snint, 
or perhaps he confounded him with Ramasse oGa Pala, whe 
was ‘killed near Poshkar. See MaAtcoum’s Central Akane 2; 177. 
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raja could not repress his sorrow at the death of the wonderful child 
till consoled by the suggestion of the vizir, that some virtue con- 
cealed in the hill, could alone have converted an ignorant cow-boy 
into a sage and a hero. An excavation being accordingly made, 
the magic throne with its lion supporters and 32 speaking puppets was 
brought to light*. 

Mounted oy this hill and turning to the west the eye is first attracted 
by a staring white wall standing alone, and like some huge target 
actually riddled with balls. This is all that remains of the palace of 
the restless Patanoar whose singular history is doubtless not un- 
known to you. He imposed the same restriction upon his son and 
daughter-in-law as that with which Buancus persecuted St. Louts and 
his queen. In strange contrast, a bulky black building appears to the 
right of the last, wearing that dismal look peculiar to a house which 
has been long sc And is it quite uninhabited then? I asked 
a bystander. Oh no! was his answer, it is full of jins. A Musal- 
man lad just then came up, riding a small pony (he once rode 
elephants, said one of his attendants in a loud voice but jaisa Ada 
faisi diya), and begged to offer me his salam. From him I learnt that 
the sombre building had been the residence of the Buao Baksut, 
the old gentleman, he assured me, might still be seen by the curious, 
squatted at midnight in the centre of the deserted hall, counting his 
money bags:—but the intruder would rue his temerity; for before 
he could leave the house, jins and demons would drive his senses 
gut of him. ; 

My new acquaintance with a justifiable pride, begged me to observe 
that the minarets of the mosques of A’pit and CuamMan Beso, over- 
topped. every building j wn the city. Even the golden kalasa of Mahd- 
kal which glitters i in the distance cam hardly dispute the preeminence. 
_ The observatory of Jnuy Sincnu may be distinguished to the S. W. 
Tunrer’ 8 minute description renders a further notice unnecessa 

wall of ‘the great quadrant is still standing though its dicate 
ged obliteratedg. Did they remain they would but be thrown 


‘away, at Oujein which has long ceased to be the abode of science. 
= t 
ray Rave ‘abridged’ a long tale, as the same or its fellow may be found fn ‘such 
Paina Osean" ‘the Batlisi Singhdsan, Sc. Most of them make DAdér the site 
of the Singhésan, ‘and the inhabitants of that city boast their hill and their 
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In answer to my inquiries for a Jyoshi, 1 was informed that ‘there 
was not one in the city. fit to speak to a s&hib*, nor could 1 meét 
with a single person who had ever even heard of the jJantra of Virra- 
mADITYA.. To determine the site of this would-be curious, for it would 
in some measure fix the position of the aucient city, and from Baser’s 
noticet, the observatory would seem to have been standing in his time. 

- Sull posted on the hill and looking around the eye falls on a con- 
pnt mass of buildings among which the palace of the Scindias and 
of the RKomasilar can alone be distinguished. To ‘the north trees 
confine the view, shutting out some of the most populous districts, and 
rendering it impossible from the coup d'cil to guess at the number 
of houses so as to form some estimate of the population of the city. 
I was furnished for that purpose with a lengthy list of the mahals, 
which proved equally unsatisfactory, for some of them exist’ only in 
name and others have hardly an inhabitant. The Musalman names 
of. a large proportion shewed the bygone influence of that sect. 
Oujein seems gradually retrograding to its ancient site, most of the 
southern quarter of the city being deserted, owing apparently to the 
little elevation of the banks of the river on that side which must 
eccasion them to be frequently overflowed in the rains. To balance this 
the hillsof the ‘‘ Juni’ are slowly becoming covered with Nyapuris 
without end. on SOPH 
. When J ACQUEMONT was at Oujein, he requested three of” the’ prinote 


Saceatels what they supposed to be the population ofthe city. T forget 
the extravagant figures they guessed, but two of them who had been 
at Benares, calculated the number of the inhabitants of that city, the 
one at 50, the other at 20 lacs. Jacquement then produced your 
moderate census which of course they assented to and disbelieved. 
One of the party the chief mull& of the bohras, asked me if it was 
correct. I told him the story of the réja who eee its | wanifeey 


SevThat I was Hot misinformed, see Journal As. Soc. 3 : : 508. I had been 
desirous of making inquiries regarding the very curious meteor menti tiene 
in your Journal, 6: 79. It may interest you to ‘know that it ‘was seen (and 
as far.as I can learn at the same moment) at Nimach and at pty ih to 
south ; at Rajwase, to the northwest, (I may perhaps ere here, for I have 
t my note of i ei and at Mhow and Hussingabad to the north and presented 
these e appearance, be beautiful tches accom~ 
panying were preter gan heat ‘who a oe meteo cE : 
(We regret the sanpsacctets of introducing these col red Sacre . 


Where i is there any notice of the old observatory ena Dun 
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and whom you convinced in spite of his teeth by a reference to his 
own establishment. Do you remember that scene? The indignation 
of your friend at the number of 52 assigned to his family, his boast 
that it contained three times 52, and the difficulty he found at last 
in eking out even your tale, by two old beggar women who slept at 
his gate ?.. If the more enlightened Benares folks were so incredulous 
and ignorant,,you could not expect much assistance in such calcula- 
tions from the Goths of Oujeins The number of residents | would 
reughly estimate at 70,000. The theories which account for the change 
of site of Oxjein appear to me all equally unsatisfactory—I neither 
believe with Hunrer that a shower of earth, nor with Matcoim that 
a flood, overwhelmed the old city, nor with the natives that it was 
turned topsy turvy. The tales of old bricks and of wood of surprising 
hardness, &c. dug up at depths of fifteen feet seem to smack of the 
Oujein failing of exaggeration. Several people were interrogated who 
had been twenty and thirty years at the place, none of them had ever 
positively seen such things, though all believed most religiously both 
these and much more wonderful curiosities to be found, It is currently 
told, that a chamber was discovered in which was seated the skin of 
a beautiful lady, just, explained my informant, like the shape of a 
grasshopper which you see trembling on a stalk of grass in the dry 
weather. Some incautious visitor approached too near the delicate 
shell, it vanished into air—like the fish found in the pyramids,— 
** comme de la poussiére qui s’envole quand au souffle dessus.” Bricks 
found: at any depth would prove little, for they might have belonged 

to walls which stood on the slope of a hollow, filled up by time; 
bole the houses of the present town being built in this fashion to 
save the trouble of makjng a back wall, or they might have belonged to 
under ground granaries, tahkhanehs, or wells... A shower not ex- 
actly like the famed one of bricks and tiles*, but one equally composed 
of building. materials, such as rained, says Assxmant, in 769, *“* Une 
ples de pierres noires,”’ seems as likely to have fallen, here, as earth or 





ea surface. of the hills (of the old city) where it has not been scete: 
ed and picked is strewed with fragments of stone, just as you would 
expect.in a place which had once been covered with houses : these 
broken pieces of trap being parts of walls of which the larger compa- 
Binet been taken away as material for other buildings. 

“The theory of an inundation is principally supported by a tradition 
that the r Temuea iuapesdats bed. This belief seems to mea ubtive 

©* Purny, where the date is gravely ni? 


i 
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fabrication to xecount for # square, tall, brick building, which resembles 
the wells so frequently found near the banks of the river. It is situat- 
ed in a hollow through which the river is said formerly to have flowed, 
and which is perhaps merely the dried-up channel of some nullah. 
Of the name of the well Bibi Mako I cquld get no more satisfactory 
explanation than that the words are convenient for the repetition of the 
echo. Every little idle urchin runs into the square and bawls 
out J3i6f Mako with adrawl] on the o, and is equally frightened and 
delighted with the reply of Bibi Mako. One argument is conclusive 
against an inundation: that the hills on which stood the old city are 
higher ground than the level of the present town, and that the latter is 
the more likely also to be overflowed. Indeed no such extravagant 
theories are required to account for the desertion of the first occupied 
spot. The whim of the reigning prince is sufficient to determine the 
position of any oriental town, of which we cannot look around with- 
out observing instances, as at Delhi, Lucknow, Maheswar, &e. And 

that coins and antiques should be picked up, is not a whit more | 
extraordinary than the annual harvest of such curiosities at Beghram 
and Canow, &c. towns, the last of which at least, was gradually 
deserted... “ 
~/ Romance lovers would be shocked at my theory of the origin 6f 
the so-called rija Buirtrri”s caves. The natives are in the habit of 
excavating the foot of the hills of the old city for an excellént clay of 


which there is a thick and extensive bed. Any one who has resided 


at Delit will remember the excavations there for the same purpose, 
which have not unfrequently been converted into agreeable tahkhanehs. 
One of those at Oujein nearly rivals in extent, Burrrrr’s retreat, is 
supported by arches cut out of the clay and is divided into’ several 
chambers. Such was probably the origin of the great caves, which 
are very low, and not of any great extent*. They are supported by 
pillars, clumsy, but massive, and the walls and ceilings are linéd with 
enormous blocks of stone calculated, it might be thought, “to fatigue 
time.”’. But they will shortly be crushed by their own weight ; already 
one room has fallen in, and some of the slabs are in such a position that 
at first sight it does not seem safe to walk under them. What may 
have been the primary object of the buildings is matter of question: 
The natives contend that it was réja Brirrrr’s hermitage, but their 
own fables refute them, for we read that the r4ja immediately after 
swallowing the amar phal set out on his travels. In no place did he 
allow his weary limbs long to rest, though he halted at Sefwan on thé 
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Andus, at Bhartewar near Khyroda, at Chunar-and. Benaree, and-to this 
day he is believed to be. still-wandering about, among the JT yperbo- 
reans beyond the Himalayas. A late writer™, imagines it to have been 
the dwelling place of raja Barerki’.. There is, however, no appear 
ance of its haying heen built to livein. Burrrai would have rin the 
risk of breaking his head or his shins, every time he rose up, or 
walked, in his low-roofed unevenly-floored mansion}. The pillars too 
are sculptured on only three sides, that side which faces the wall, and 
which would not be seen by one passing through the caves, not having 
been even smoothly chiselled. 

. The antiquity of the caves will be much lessened{, if from the first 
they. were furnished in the same fashion as the present, for they are 


‘mow evidently ling temples. The figures on the pillars, are smal), 


much defaced, and were originally far from being deeply carved, but 
there is no difficulty in recognizing them for those indecent groupes 
which mark the temple of Shiva. Several lings are scattered about, 


though one only seems to be worshipped a Kedareswar, ‘lord of cedars.” 


Marks of feet engraved on the rock are not unfrequent. At the end 
of the left cave on a slab of black stone about three feet high and one 
broad, two figures (one over the other), are cut, sitting cross-legged, 
performing tapasya.. The upper one is called Gorakhndth, the lower, 
his pulpil Bhirétrf. 
. Wear the entrance lies a huge head of a Rdkshasa, and the shat 
below. takes its name from a gigantic stone image of Kapila muni, 
which leans against the bank half buried in sand. ° 
The quantity of antiques collected amongst the ruins of Indian 
cities has always seemed to me_a subject of wonder. The supply 
from the old Oujein is sg constant and plentiful that the natives call 
the place by the appropriate name of Rozgdr kd saddbirt, and it is 
in truth a never failing charity for the industrious poor. In the idle 
days of the rains the digging begins. The principal things found are 
glass, stone, and wooden, beads, small jewels of little value, seals, (agate 


; and cornelian,) and a few women’s ornaments ; copper coins are numer- 








ous; next in number are the debased silver Guzerati ones. Pure silver 
upees seem scarce, and gold molurs are either secreted and melted 
einer HE nd, or they but rarely reward the searcher, for I was on! y able 

© ® The author of the paper before alluded to in the E. I. United Service Journ. 
wh The caves seem by their position to be exposed to inundation which alone 





would have unfitted them for houses, and may have been the cause of thete 





lidly built, An outer court, though very strongly consteucted 
partly throwo-down prods 7 the swell of the river. 
ccording to Co oxe’s theory, which bowever seems to have 











oow but few followers. 
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to procure one and that a doubtful specimen. As the pilgrims carry away 
with them, as relics, what has been dug out of the Junf-garh, the mer- 
chants mix with the real antiques every old bead or piece of copper which 
has an ancient look, and pass them off as genuine on the unsuspicious 
natives. One man brought me a large heap of copper seals or plates 
of chapraésses which had engraved on them modern Musalman and 
Mahratta names, and was ready to take his oath that they had been 
dug up, which perhaps they were, for he had probably buried them 
that they might have the appearance at least of age. Steatite 
*« Nddilis” are also frequently brought for sale, some of them as old- 
looking as if they had really been buried with the city. I send you 
one as a specimen. ; 
Sometimes the owner of an antique cannot be induced to part with 
it. L was told of a baniah who had a fine elephant coin, but to my 
request that he would sell it me at any price, he urged that ever since it 
had been in his possession, he had been invariably lucky. At length he 
consented to let me look at his treasure,—it was a bright new fanam! 
The difficulty of making a collection of coins in Mdlwd is very 
much increased by the infinite variety of the currency. Every petty 
town has or had its separate mint, and the larger ones occasionally 
alter their type, so that when the impression has worn away, it is 
difficult to tell whether your specimen is an antique, or has been struck 
ata placea few miles from you. The bankers can give no assistance, 
they only look to the value of the piece, and care not for its author. 
, Even when we have secured a coin of whose antiquity we are as- 
sured, it affords but little of that satisfaction which rewards Mr. 
Masson’s* labours. The surface of every silver Saurashtra coin I have 
procured has scaled off, leaving little of the impression perceptible ; 
and out of several hundred of the pyce (1 have called them), there is 
not a single specimen in which the letters, which seem to have been 
round the edges, are not worn away and illegible. | In introducing to 
you my poor collection of antiques, I will commence on the approved 
principle of ‘‘ at the beginning setting forth the best wine.” 
An intelligent munshi, who jealous of Kera’mat Auxi’s fame has 
become an eager antiquary, informed me one morning that he had 
-* T had drawn up a few notes upon that Watlenion’s collection, but my paper 
hus so ewelled ** Eundo"' that I must defer them to another opportunity. Let me 
however assist him out of one trifling difficulty. In the second memoir he is 
perplexed by the differences of the amount, and modern calculations of distance 
in 








Be a fan. But the measurements seem in fact the same, for 






sgraphers in writing of Asia ulways meke the distance too great from dividing 
the stages of the Grecian authors they copied, by eight instead of 94, when 
reducing them into Roman miles: cither Runnew or Deny 1ii-2 dingyerts this. 
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procured a ‘Soleymani with characters so well engraved on it, as to 
remind him of the writing of Yaqu’s Rexom Kun ; a Delhi worthy, 
such a master of his pen, that a beggar asking alms of him, he wrote 
one letter on a slip of paper and threw it to the fortunate fellow, who 
gained a livelihood by shewmg it. The munshi's treasure, which with 
much pomp and circumstance he unfolded from as many wrappers as 
bind his Koran, was the enclosed agate. I can make nothing of the 
character, though it bears some resemblance to the Guzerdtié Négari. 
When deciphered it will [ fear give little or no information as the 
letters can hardly form more than one word, which will doubtless 
prove to be of some unknown. 

(This seal was lithographed in Plate XXXVI. see page 680, where itis read 
as Sri Vati khuddasya. Mr. B. Evx.ior of Patna, has one similar to it in type 
but much smaller, which bears the legend Sri Yokachhdvasya, the seal of Yowa- 
CHHAVAS, & name equally strange and un-Indinn. Some of the insulated names 
on the Allahabad pillar are in the same style: but this is not the place to treat 
of them, as it is indispensable t6 have facsimiles before the eye while describing 
them. For the same reason we withhold {under permission) the author's notes 
on the several classes of coins collected by himself at Oujein and in its neigh- 
bourhood, of which he has most liberally favored us with many very curious and 
well preserved specimens. We hope soon to be able to engrave this series, which 
is rich in varieties. |The name should embrace those coins having on one side 
four circles, single or double, connected by a cross, of which examples have 
already ‘appeared amongst Colonel Stacy's Buddhist specimens, Oujein is also 
rich in what we have called the Saurashtra series, and still more so as might 
be expected, in the gadia paisa attributed to Vixramavpirya. We conclude 
Lieutenant Conority's journal with his description of an image visited on his 
return from» Oujein.—Ep.] 

» My pandit was so lavish in his praises of an image of CuamunDA 
at Dewass that on my way back to the cantonments I made a detour 


to visit it. A fatiguing walk up a hill some 400 feet high brought me 


to. the boasted fane. The image a gigantic figure, cut out of the solid 
rock which slants inwards, forming a natural temple, is perfectly 
adapted to the native taste, being as fine as colors and tinsel can 
make it. A large daub of red and yellow paint is intended to repre- 
sent a red canopy, sprinkled with silver spangles and bordered with 


gold and. silver flowers: The face’is red, the paij4mas are red with 







gold s) angles. The boddice @nd the huge earrings mimic gold, and 
rings 0 f real brass hang from the cheeks and nose, the latter proving 
1 aang avo The upper right hand holds a flaming sword 
ever her head, in the position called '‘ forward.’"” The trisul in her 
lower right hand is inverted, to strike the Wretched daifya from whom 
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she borrows her name, who looks as pale, as silver tinsel can® make 
him. One of her left hands grasps a cluh (gadd), the other a yellow 
rapper. Her vahan is a goose, rara avis, red turned up with white. A 
tiger lies crouched at her feet. This idol is much esteemed. The ‘r&jas 
of Dewass pay it regular visits, ground ¢s set apart for its support, 
and for 30 miles round; every poor woman who hopes to be called 
“mother” pays her devotion at the shrine, and fixes a cow-dung 
swastica, on the rock. As you descend the hill, the capital of the great 
state of Dewass, a city of huts, delights the eve; no tree obscures 
the view; could Sapi have seen it, with its two rajas, two courts, 
two palaces and two saddars, he would have retracted his stanza of 
the “ Do Dervaish.’”’ * Quid si vidisset Democritus ?” 





Ill.—Account of the Tooth relic of Ceylon, supposed to be alluded to in 
the opening passage of the Feroz lat inscription. By the Hon'ble 
Gronce Tunnour, Esq. Ceylon Civil Service. , 
Mr. Prrtnsep has, doubtless, already explained to the Asiatic 

Society, the circumstances under which he has been enabled to render 

another important service to the cause of oriental research, by the 

discovery of the alphabet in which the inscriptions engraven on the 
eolumns at Delhi, Allahabad, Patna and Bettiah (all precisely of the 
same tenor and im the same character); as well as the inscriptions 
found on various other monuments of antiquity scattered over different 
parts of India, are recorded.. When, on the one hand, the miultipli- 
city of these ancient monuments, still extant in Asia, is considered ; 

and on the other, it is found that the age in which, and the object for 
which, these inscriptions were engraven, haye been shrouded under 
an impenetrable veil, for centuries past, some idea may be formed, 

even by those who have not devoted themselves to investigations of © 
this nature, of the possible extent of the application of this discovery ; 
andt the consequent yalue of the service rendered. In the department 
more. especially of numismatics, in which Mr., Painser’ S researches 
have been 50 eminently successful, he has already shown in the May 

Journal of. the Asiatic Society, the only number published since his 

disco COVery,, the irmoportant results to which that discovery is sestaned to 

lead, in. that. branch. also of Asiatic investigation. | eistt 
ae Finding. that the alphabet thus. deciphered, bore a close affinity.to 
wee in which some. of the ancient inscriptions in Ceylon are inscribed ; 
id at once perceiving that the language in which the hitherto unde- 
ered. inscriptions | on the columns ) above: mentioned were composed 


wee a 












dgadhi or Pit, Mr. Painser lost no time in imparti 
yery to me; coupled with the request that I would furni 
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with a translation of the inscriptions on the Delhi ldt; facsimiles of 
which are published in vol. VII. of the Asiatic Ransaxiiies. 

» These facsimiles are, for the most part, executed with so much 
fidelity; and in the few instances in which one letter has been mis- 
taken for another, and synebols have been misapplied or omitted, the 
inaccuracies are so readily corrected, by conformity either to the 
grammatical gonstruction of the language, or to the obvious significa- 
tion of each passage ; that the task assigned to me has been as facile, 
as the interest kept up to the last moment, in the expectation that 
some specific date, or historical data, would ultimately be developed, 
wasintensely engrossing. | 

The only faulty fraction of these four inscriptions (each facing one 

of the cardinal points of the compass) in regard to the revision, of 
which I entertain any serious doubt, is the first moiety of the third 
line in the inscription fronting the north; and it so happens that it is 
precisely those three words which embody the explanation of the 
main object had in view in recording these inscriptions. 

~ To these all-important words in the identical letters in which they 
are represented in the facsimile, I am not able to attach any signifi- 
cation, commensurate, or in keeping with designs of sufficient 
magnitude to have led to the erection of columns, such as these, at 
places — so celebrated, and so remote from each other, as Delhi, 
Allahabad, Patna and Bettiah. {Ba three words as exhibited in the 


facsimile are [- 4 x Gal i 4 dL: We wav If, however, on re-ex- 


woh bee 


amination. of the columns it should be found that the correct reading 18 


re) aa -P* A-UvA ric Ged ? 
‘and the correction, it, will ‘be seen, only involves the variation of 
a few minute symbols, easily misread in an ancient inscription, and 
‘the ‘substitution of the letter | for |, which also might be allowably 
confounded in the transcript, it will scarcely be possible to exaggerate 
the importance of the results produced, in reference to the interesting 
historical information which these inscriptions would, in that case, 
develope. Besides enabling us to fix the date of the record, and to 
‘identify the recording emperor, it will satisfactorily confirm the 
‘authenticity of certain Buddhistical historical annals of the close of 
the third century of our era, professing to be contemporaneous with 
‘the signal events they record, the most prominent of whith is the 
conversion of the Fe hanes ‘or’ emperor of all India of that age 
‘to Buddhiom? fetid sQ0th ft te > 

= Tt would be an idle waste of time to adduce the various shypo- 
sthetical conside rations which crowd around this investigation, te nd- 
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ing to establish the identity of the events contained in these inscrip- 
tions, with those illustrated in the Buddhistical. annals to which |] 
allude. Had these monuments become defaced and. illegible since 
the facsimiles were copied, with all my. aversion to hypothesis and 
conjecture, I should have felt little hesstation in advocating that 
identity. But “ fitera scripta manet”’ and the question admits, there- 
fore, of final and unimpeachable decision, by the simple process of 
&@ re-examination of these ancient monuments*. 

In the sanguine expectation, however, of my reading still proying 
correct; and as the notes taken by me in the course of my investi- 
gation of this interesting passage of Indian history, would form an 


- 


article in itself, not devoid of interest, independent of its connection 
with the inscriptions, I shall proceed to its explanation, reserving 
my remarks on the inscriptions to the last. \ and 
In Pdélé annals, among the various terms by which the ‘roorm 
RELIc of Buppuo is designated, ‘‘ Dasanan” and “ Diéthddhdtu” are 
those the most frequently used. The particular roorm RELIC, now in 
question, was brought to Ceylon in the 9th year of the reign of the 
monarch Sigime’GHAWANNO, whose reign extended from A. D. 202 
to 330, in the charge of Hr’mAmMALA, the daughter of Gu’nasi‘wo- 
raja of Kdlinga; whose capital was Dantapura, and of her husband 
DanTa-KUMAKO, a prince of the Ujjéri royal family. From these _ 
personages, the previous history of the rexic is stated to have been’ 
obtained, at the time of their arrival; and the Daladdwansa was 
composed in the kdwi form in Eiu, which is the ancient. classical 
version of Singhalese. | Tet AsO: 
While there is no circumstance digcernible, as far at least as my 
investigation has extended, of external or internal evidence, which» 
creates the slightest doubt as to this H/u work, called the Daladd- " 
wansa,. having been compiled in the manner above mentioned, about 
the year A.D. 310, there is positive proof of its being extant, at least 
between A. D. 459 and 477. For Mauséwdmo the author of the. 
first’ part of the “Mahdwanso, who flourished in that | interval, an, 
giving the history of Srnime’oHAwAnno’s reign, in the. portion. of; his. 
work denominated the Chilawanso, thus.expresses himself in regard * 


: ° ~ sat of *  Jevm 
the arrival of | this RELIC in Ceylon, — aaa ne edt ae 
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© We leave this assumption for argument's sake, but the original reading can- 
eat bdibitny BS" so changed; we have now before us an, impressign of the passage’ 
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pile Nawameé tassa wassamhi dathadhdfummahésino , 
payee bréAmanikachi ddéya Kalingamhdé idhénayi, 
_ © Déthddhdatussawansamhi wutténa widhind: satan 
i gahetwd bahumanéna katwa samménamuttiiman, 
Pakkhipitwd karandamhi wisuddhaphalikumbhawé, 
Déwdnanpiyatisaéga rdéjawulthumhi kdrité, 

Dhammachakkawhayé gthé waddhayittha mahipati ; 

- tato patthdya tan géhan Ddathddhatugharan ahu."’ 

"To the ninth year of his (SIRIME'GHAWANNO’S) reign, a certsin bréhman 
princess brought the Dathddhidf(u or roorn nexic of Buppno, hither, from 
Kalinga, under the circumstances set forth in the DdthédAdkawanso. The 
monarch receiving charge of it himself, and rendering thereto, in the most 
reverential manner, the highest honors, deposited it in a casket of great purity 
made of ‘* phalika’’ stone, and lodged it in the edifice called the Diammachatko, 
built by Dewananpiyatisso,"’ 


This Daladdwansa compiled in the ancient Elu was translated 
into Pali verse, during the first of the three short-lived reigns of the 
queen of Ceylon, named Litdwarti, who is as celebrated in the 
history of the island, for the vicissitudes of her career, as for being 
the widow of ParRAKKAMo the first, the most martial and enterprizing 
of all the monarches of Ceylon, subsequent at least to the Wijayan 
dynasty. 

The translator of this work was DuamMarakkurTo théro, and the 
period embraced in LitAwari’s first reign is from A. D. 1196 to 
“AyD 1200; at the termination of which, she was deposed, for the 
first time by SAtasaMALLA. 

The translator thus prefaces his translation of the Padlf work ; 
to the analysis of which [ shall presently apply myself. ~S 

"As the compilers of the Chu/awanfot, in noticing the arrival of the roorn 


Rextic (in Ceylon) have im a single gdtid only referred to the Daladdwansa 
which had been composed in iu verse, and stated that for the rest of the 


particulars. connected with the troorm aenic, the Daladdwansa must be con-" 


sulted : as that Ein Daladdwansa is of inconvenient magnitude, comprising — 
the details contained in the Parinibbdna suttdn (of the Pitakatfayan) aod the 
account ‘of the transmission of the Toorm nexic to AXglinga: as in those texts | 
it*is found that at the demise of Buppno the théro Kak’mMo conveyed the 
TOOTH ReLtic to Nalinga: as that Daladdwansa is both inconvenient in 
size, and from ite being composed in the obsolete Elu dialect, its meaning is 
most difficult of comprehension to the Singhalese people: as the benefit resulting © 
both in this world and in the next, from listening to it, appears to be thereby 
prejudiced ; as both to Che inhabitants of this island and of other lands on its 


* 4 Daladdwansa” the Ela denomination of the work would necessarily in . the . 
Pali be converted into SwDGpRE aK Ettwaned. ees . 


- t The passage above quoted. — aes ai 
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being transposed into the Mdgadhi, and on its being comprehended in that 
delightful language, all the benefits derivable im this world and in ene ek 
would be most fully realized, —therefore transposing the substance of the Daia- 
ddwansa composed in Ela Kawi into Magadhi verse, according to the prosod , 
of that language, this DafhddAd(uwanso is composed in a form compreh . , 
sible to degenerated intellects."" an ae 
_A few leaves further on, DHAMMARAKKHITO explains that it is under the * 
auspices of the minister, also called Pana’kKamo, by whom Li’La’wittr was 
raised to the throne, that the translation was undertaken by hieo ; and towards 
the close of the book, he gives his own name, to which the title of ‘' Rdjaguru’’ 

or ** preceptor of royalty "' is added. - 


In the following analysis of the Duthddhdtuwanso, I will endeavour 


to make my abridgements as concise, and my @xtracts as few, as a - 
narrative exposition of its contents will admit of. 





‘After the faneral obsequies of Buppwo had been performed at Awsindrd 
(in the year 543 B. C.) one of his disciples Kuu’so théro is commissioned to 
take his “Lert cANINE TOOTH to Dantapura, the capital of Kalinga. The 
reigning sovereign there, who received the netic, was BaanMapatro, He was 
succeeded by his son, Ka’st, who was succeeded by his son SUNANDO. These 
réjas ure stated to have been devout Buddhists. Frome the undiscriminating 
tone in which the ensuing monarchs are stated to have ** continued to make offer- 
ings to the TOOTH RELIC of the divine snge’’ it is reasonable to infer that, sub- 
sequently to SuNanpo's reign, Buddhism ceased to be the faith of the rulers of 
Kdlinga. At ull events Gu’nast’wo, who as a contemporary of the Ceylonese 
monarch Manase’No, must have reigned, towards the close of the third 
century of our era, is admitted to have been of the brébminical faith. Up to 
that period, therefore, the ReLIc bad been kept at Dantapura for » term of, 
at least, 800 years. : eel 
The circumstance of a splendid festival having been held in his capital, in 
honor of the rexic, by the inhabitants of Kalinga, leads Gu’nast’wo into a 
controversial discussion eS the Buddhist priests in that city, which terminates 
‘in that rhja becoming a Cofivert. With all the zea) and intolerance of recent 
conversion, he expels from his dominions, the ministers of the br&ahminical 
faith, who are thenceforth called Nighanta. These discurded bréhmans repair to 
Patilipura, to appeal to the Ra’sa’pniea’sa’ of all Jambudipo, who is enlled 

. Pa’npv, whether that be his individual name, or the designation of the dynasty 
feem which be is descended, remains to be decided. The burden of their repre- i 

sentation is that “while Pa’xpu, emperor of all India, worships the deity 

worthily adored by all the déwas, Gu’masi'wo, a raja subordinate to his autho- 

| y, reviling those gods, worships a piece of human bone."’ Pree: 

Pa’xpwu commissions CarrraYra’no, another subordinate réja, it is not stated 
of what country, to chastise Gu’nasi’wo, The commands issued are sufficiently 
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precise and concise: ‘‘ repairing to the Adlinga country, bring hither Gu/mast’ = 

wo and the piece of human bone, which he worships day and night.’* 

a Cmirraya‘no proceeds, with a great army, to Dantapura, and besieges the town. 

Gu’HASI’wo at once makes his submission, presents Crirrayva‘’no with 

elephants and other tribute, and receives bins with his army, into the capital. 

, Within the palace of Gu’nasi’we, Currrayva’no, delivers the commands of the 

“emperorg which the réja of Kédlinga receives with ‘* feigned satisfaction."’ Here 

Gu @AsI’wo enters into the history of the Rextc, as explanatory of the grounds 

- of his souxersion, as well as of his adherence to Buddhism. His relation makes 

« . @ favorable impression on Carrraya’no and his officers, and they proceed, from 

the palace to visit the mente temple, the splendor of which is described in glow- 

ing terms. There Go’wasi’wo opens the rextc casket resting on his right 

™" knee, and then, with cli##ped hands, makes an invocation to the netic, rehears- 

ing the miracles formerly performed by it, and imploring that they may be 

a then repeated. Those miracles take place accordingly. CHuitraya’'no and 
his army become converts, and make offerings. 


Here the second. chapter closes, and as the third is the portion of 
the work which furnishes, as I conceive, the evidence of the identity 
of PAnnu with the monarch by whom these inscriptions were 
engraved, I shall furnish a literal translation of those parts of the 
chapter which are applicable to the subject of the present inquiry. 


Cuarrer Tuirp. 

““CHITTAYA’NO nevertheless signified to the king of Aé@linga, that the 

6 command of the emperor Pa’npwv was inviolable. Thereupon the riéja Go’na- 
e1'wo, decorating Dantapura, with banners and flowers, (perfuming the streets) 

with incense, and intercepting the rays of the sun with a canopy of cloth, 
surrounded by his subjects both of the capital and from the country, with their 

eyes streaming with tears, raising on his own head the precious ReLtc casKer, 

and ascending a chariot, resplendent as the rising sun, and lined with costly 
variegated cloth, over which was spread the splendid ite canopy (of dominion), 

and to which were harnessed horses, white as the cavity o shanks (shells) ; and fol- 

lowed both by am innumerable concourse of people, rolling on, like the waves of 

the « ocean, and by the aspirations of the multitudes who remained behind at the 
capital, ranged himself on the high road to Pdétilipura, which was every where, 

in its full length and breadth, carefully strewed with white sand, lined with 

7 filled vases (of bouquets), and festooned with (garlands of) flowers. On the 
liga this protector of Adlinga, together with the tutelar deities of the wilder- 
yeaa which he was travelling) made daily offerings to the roorn renic 
lowers, amidst dances and vocal and instrumental music. The protector of 
oS Gu'nasr’wo) escorting thus the TOooTH RELIC, and in due course 


> ore uous journey, across rivers and mountains, reached the city 
Ate yi 
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' coal, consume at once this piece of human bone, which this fellow worships, 


forsaking the gods worthy of adoration.’ The delighted Nighanté then formed 
in the palace yard itself a deep and broad charcoal furnace, calculated to retain 
heat, by suppressing the rising flame. These 7itthiyd, blinded by ignorance, then 
east into this charcoal furnace, blazing and flaming all round like the appalling 
Rdrawo hell, the roors rexuic. By its (th® relic’s) miraculous power, an 
enchanting flower, emerging from the flames, in the form of a lotus, but of the 
size of a chariot wheel, adorned with erect petals and capillary wstils, rose aloft. 
Instantly, the Toor rexic of the vanquisher (BuppHo) lighting on the top of 
that flower, manifested itself by shedding its light all around, like unto the daz- 
zhng white jessamine. The multitude, witnessing this miracle, delighted, and 
making Offerings of cold and other treasures, to the TOOTH ReLIc of the van- 
quisher, each abjured his former creed. * 

‘* Pa’npu r&ja, unwilling to renounce the faith he had long profeesed, causing 
the Toorm retic to be placell on an anvil (commanded) that it be crushed with 
a hammer. _ It (the meric however) sank into (became imbedded in) the anvil, 
and mauifesting only the half of itself, shed its light all around, like unto the 
rays of the sun while rising behind the mountain of the morn. 

‘(The supreme monarch, on witnessing this miraculous power of the roors 
RELIC of the vanquisher, became bewildered with astonishment. Thereupon, a 
certain Nighenid, impelled solely by envy, made this remark to the réja: * Déwot 
the Awa/fdrdé of Wisuno in the character of Ra’ma’ and other forms has already 
taken place: if this human bone be not a part of his body, whence these miracu- 
lous powers? Most assuredly this is a portion of the body of that deity who 
was incarnated in the human form and who, after death, passed to hesven and it 
was bequeathed (by him) for the spiritual welfare (of the world). This fact is 
undeniable!’ The réja thus replied to this prating Nighanto, ‘ Rendering 
then, all adoration to the merits of that Nérédyano (Wisuno) gifted with 
supernatural powers and extracting, while lam looking on this (nenic) which 
is imbedded in this anvil; and making the countenances of the multitudes who 
are spectators joyous as gay flowers, derive from it all the advantages ye can 
desire.’ The Zitthiyd imposters, chaunting forth the praises, in every possible 
form, of Wisuno, sprinkled it (the neue) with theit (holy) water. The meutc 
however did not move from the position in which it was fixed. | 

ae ‘Thereupon the protector of the land (Pa‘npv) reviling the Nighanté, and 
eeking to discover a means of extracting the nexic from the anvil, proclaimed 
by beat o of drums through his capital: * Whoever can extract this instant, the 
TOOTH RELIC, which is imbedded here in this anvil, obtaining from the rhjaa 
ward, he will ensure his own happioess.’ piageat a seg Setthi 

ed SuBappuo, a benevolent character, a believer in power of Buppuo, 
carga man, “pesident in that city, hearing this great beating of drums, re- 
to the court of the réja. This individual, though agitated with fear, 
dowiog down to the e supreme monarch, explained in the presence of the officers 
+» in posensive langusge, the merits and miracles of the omnuscr- 
z plepete read onl 
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wild hunter So’nuTraro. He committed himself, when incarnated in the form 

of a hare, to the fire, to supply roasted meat to Inpna, disguised in the 
r character of a famished brhhmuan. His sacrificing his eyes in the character of 
the réja Sr’wo, as an offering to InprA, who came disguised as a blind bréhman, 
His forbearance in the character of Ksanfawddi, a devotee, towards Kara‘no the 
raja of Ka’st, who lopt off his afms and legs ; and other pious deeds of BuppHo 
io his former existences. 


e (Translation resumed.) 

‘* 4 By the truth of these declarations may the TooTH ReExLte of the vanquisher 
instantly rising aloft ioto the air, effulgent as the halo of the sun, dispel the 
doubt that exists ia the mind of the people." Jostantly, the roora recic of the 
vanquisher, rising aloft into the air, like the silvery planet (the moon) sled its 
effuleence all around. Then descending from its sérial altar, and alighting on 
the head of the said SettAi rejoiced him, as the sincere votary bent in prayer 
(rejoices) who is sprinkled with sacred water. The Nighantd, secing this mira- 
cle, thus addressed Pa‘’novu the ruler of men. ‘ Déwo! this is the supernatural 
wijj4 power of this Setthi; it is not the miraculous power of the Toots ReLic.’ 
The monarch, on hearing this remark of theirs, thus spoke to the Sefthi, Supap- 
puo: ‘ If there be any act which would convince these, have recourse, accord- 
ingly, to that miracle.’ Thereupon, Susappwo the Setffi, calling to his recollee- 
tion the miracles performed by the supreme Muwi (BuppHo) deposited the 
TOOTH RELIC in a golden vessel, filled with scented and delightfully cool water. 
It rapidly ran round the golden vase, in the scented water, revolving to the right 
band, and like unto the king of Swans, rising to the surface and diving to the 
bottom, and making the spectators’ eyes stream with tears of joy. 

_** He (the king) then had a bole dug io the middle of the street, and casting 
the TooTm RELIC therein, and having it thoroughly filled up with earth, trampled 
it down by means of many tasked elephants. A flower of the marsh (the lotus) 
in size a chariot wheel, the leaves of the flower glittering like a jewel, and daz- 
zling with its silvery pistils, and with petals as if of gold, arose. On this cluster 
of pistils, agitated by a gentle breeze, the RELtc of the vanquisher, casting its 
effulgence all round, alighted ; and continued manifest for a short while. 
Thereupon the people surrendered “their garments and jewels as offering’: a 
shower of flowers descended : with shouts of exultation, and claunts of grati- 
tude (the people) made the capital ring. 

“These Titthiyd, then persunding the Ra‘sa’purea’sa’, that this miracle 
: was an imposture, threw the ReLtc into a sewer, into which the filth of the town 
was collected. It (the sewer) was instantly invested with the five descriptions of 

ne autic) flowers, which sre the food of the swan tribe, and buzzing with the 
tium of the honey bees, became like the delightful pond in the Nandd heavens. 
The state elephants roared : horses neighed : men set up shouts of joy: drums 
and other musical instruments rang, each with its peculiar note : the diffident and 
wodest even, who abstain from the dance and song, exulted and reeled, and 
jutoxieated with joy, waved cloths over their heads: the sky was ovéfeast with 
‘the smoke rising from incense as if it were a cloud: aod from the number of flags 
rat float 4 (in the air) the city appeared formed of flags themselves ! 

4 On witnessing this 'miracle, the maguitade of which is inconceivable, the 
. converted portion of the mivisters or nobles, forming the resolution to recognize 
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the true faith, approaching Pa‘npv, the ruler of men, thus addressed him : ‘ Raja t 
if a person having witnessed such a manifestation of the divine power of the 
supreme Munr as this is, experience not the slightest joy, can he be endowed with 
wisdom? Ré&ja! rejoicing under circumstances worthily productive of joy, is as 
joherent in the nature of a good man, as is the vpluntary expansion of the whole 
tribe of the night-blowing flowers when the moon rises. RAjat forsake not the 
path that leads to heaven, by (following) the doctrines of these ignorant persons. ™, 
What man, not an idiot, who is on his travels, would seek his way, employing a 

blind man for bis guide! The illustrious sovereigns, Karrino, Bistarsa’no, 
Suppno"’pa’xo’ and other rfja's (the contemporaries of BuppHo) believing in 

the salvation of that rija of dha?mo, with sincerity of faith, drank of dhanmo, 

as if it were the nectar of the gods. The thousand-eyed “and long-lived chief of 

the déwow (InpraA), having had recourse to the lord of Muwnis, who had over- 
come mortality (regeneration by transmigration), and heard his pure dhanmo, 
attaining the blessing of dhanmo (the séwan sanctification) secured his protract- 
ed existency (of three kotis and sixty lacs of years). Ruler of men! do thon - 
also, in order that thou mayst follow the path that leads to heaven, and etefoal 
emancipation, quickly incline thy heart towards the supreme ruler of dhanmo, 
the vanquisher of the five deaths, and the déwo of déwos !' 

‘(The monarch having listened to this declaration, and his disbelief in the 
three treasures (Buddhism) being overcome, in sincerity of faith, thus addressed 
himself, in the midst of his court, to the minister who was his spiritual coun- 
sellor : ‘I who have disbelieved the merits of the three treasures, which are the 
means of salvation from Satsdéra (cternal transmigration) have long professed 
an heretical faith ; and although in. the full exercise of my imperial authority, 
I have been deceiving myself (with vain glory), | have been shivering with 
cold, while I appeared to be a blazing meteor ; and in the blindness of my ig- 
norance, I haye been blowing at a firefly (to produce heat): while I have been 
agonized with thirst, forsaking the flowing Fiver, I have been seeking, with pro- 

crastination, the deceptive waters of a mirage. I wifo have longed for a pro- 
ted existence, rejecting the aliment of life, have subsisted on the subtlest 
2 ; aud throwing aside a garland of sapu flowers, have borne on my shoul- 
ders a coilof serpents. Forthwith repairing to the sewer and invoking it (the 
RELIC) bring forth the nexic of the seo : I will Bie the: acts of 
hich ensure universal, spiritual happiness.” i iy 
peace this spiritual counsellor of the king, who was the prime sine 
in the fulness of his joy, repaired to the sewer; and bowing down to the aELIC 
of the supreme Mount, thus invoked it. ‘ The ruler of men, renouncing the 
| heretical creed he long professed, places implicit faith in SuGato’ (the deity of 
$e felicitous advent); do thou, therefore, repairing to the palace of this ae 
| =, Savesase is joy in the three treasures.’ 2 /RGps S OF -4 att | or 
ae (the sewer) aunt the, erat A renal 4 the, eed 
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whole city appear as ifimmersed in an ocean of milk. Then transferring itself 
to the palms of both hands of the prime minister, which were as red as a flower 
and rendering iteaelf manifest to the great concourse assembled, made him an 
instrument of conferring signal benefit on the people. The ruler of men, on 
hearing of this (further) miracle performed by the rnenic, in the impatience of 
his joy, hastening thither on foot, and manifesting his two-fold delight, in 
- sincerity of faith, with clasped hinds, thus prayed (addressing himself to the 
RELIC) ' Universal intelligence! practised traffickers assign avalue to gold after 
having tried it on a touchstone: this has been a practice from days of yore. 
Worldly persons, on finding a gem of a rich mine, perfecting it by passing it 
through fire, for the purpose of exhibiting it, set it in the crown of royalty. 
Supreme Muvwntr! in the present instance, it was for the purpose of putting thy 
(divine) attributes to thetest, that all this has heen done by me. Infinite wisdom, 
pardon this act of great presumption on my part; and instantly adorn the crown 
of my head.’ Thereupon the Toors reuic, resplendent in the form of a jewel 
alighting on his head, shed around a white halo, like unto milk spirting from 
mothers under the impulse of affection for their offspring. This bearer of the 
metic (Pa‘’npv) then walking in procession round the capital, making offerings 
of flowers, incense, &cy conveyed it within bis palace, which had been previously 
decorated for the ‘oJ:asion. The réja then deposited it on the imperial golden 
throne, over which hung the great white banner (of dominion.) 
**This monafch, for the rest of his existence, taking refuge in the éAree trea- 
’ sures of which Buppuo is the first, (viz. BuopHo, Daanmo and Sancuo ;) and 
forsaking his former cruelties towards the animal creation, and becoming the 
fount itself of compassion, was thoroughly imbued with benevolence towards all 
mankind."’ 
The third chapter then concludes with stating that Pa‘’xov built a splendid 
temple for the menic, and dedicated his dominions to it, as Asoxo had done 
before him to the Bo-rare at BuddAagaya, an account of which is given in the 
18th” chapter of the MaAdtbanso, that he conferred great presents and honors on 
‘Gu’nast'wo; and discarding the heretics, zealously supported Buddhism. 
- The fourth chapter opens with an account of an attack made on Pdlifipura, 
by a r4j4 named Kur’ra’pua‘ro, on account of the netic, Buddhists in Ceylon 
‘have been taught to understand that Kar’ra‘pga’ro was a Buddhist, and sought 
the Sequisition of the nexic, out of devotional feelings. I can, however, find no 
authority for this view of his motives, nor for assigning Sdwaflipura® to be his 
ul ‘ pet 1 , which would in that case make him the sovercign of Késal& (Oude). 
pap A his capital, with a great army, to meet him in the field. Kut’- 
ma defeated, and, as will be seen afterwards, is killed inthis campaigo. 
i aes then proceeds with the following account of the termina- 
» . tion of Pa‘xpu 's regal career. 
.: mun) ‘Captain Pomens' ‘account: also, of the roots netic, published in the 
a “Ceylon Almanac ‘for 1835, Btwattipyra: is stated to be the reigtiee of Kar‘aa’- 
pea’ ysdominions, ny Sa mieetr oud 
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Thereafter the chief of rulers (Pa’npv) having secured the prosperity of 

his realm, resigning the cares of daminion to his illustrious son, and restoring the 4 
_ TOOTH RELIC of SuGAro to, and conferring great favors on, Gu’nasi’wo, permit- 

ted bim to return to his own dominions (KGlinga). The protector of the 

world, by the distribution of riches in charity in yarious ways, having gladdened 

the distressed, and for a considerable period, led the life of piety which apper- 

tains to the sacerdotal state, (i. e. decame a Buddhisticat priest,) _titer corporeal ™ 

dissolution (death) was transferred to the mansions in the realiik of the Déwos, 

andrealized the many rewards of righteousness which were the objects of his 

aspirations.’’ 

To save space I revert to an abstract of the remainder of this chapter. The” ~* s 
RELIC is restored to Danfapura: a young prince of mae visits that city on a 
pilgrimage to the nette;: he thence acquires the name of Danraxkuma’ no, and 
Go’sasi'wo bestows his daughter ((le’ma’ma’LA) with a rich dowry, on him in 
marrisge, and appoints him the custos of the nettre*®, 

The nephews of Kur’na’pHa’ao, who had led a wandering life, from the time © 
their uncle had fallen in battle, came, witH’ a g¢-eat force, to attack Dantapura 
for the purpose of getting possession of the RELIc. They fortified themselves 
in its vicinity, and ¢alled upon Go’ HAsI’wo either to Cfrrender the RELIC, or 
give them battle. ‘* The ruler, on receiving this deman®$ jnstantly made this 
confidential communication to the prince (DANTAKUMA’RO). ‘As long as there 
is life in my body, I will not surrender the roorm netic to another. Should r ' 
not be able to vanquish them, assuming the disguise of a br&iiman, and taking 
possession of the roorm revic worthily adored by Déwos and men, fly to the 
Sihala (Ceyton).” Having received this important injunction from his father-in- 
law, DawTraAkuMA’RO inquires who would receive and befriend him in Ceylon. 

The king explains that it ia a Buddhistical country, blessed with pious priests, 
and that the reigning sovereign MAwHa’se’NO had sent offerings to the nexic, and 
even solicited for « little of the holy water in which the rExtIc had been bathed."’ 

Go‘masi’wo then sallies forth with his army, and is killed in battle, by the 

ephews of. Kn’ naA’pHA’RO. DANTAKUMA’RO assuming the preconcerted dis- 

se of « bréhman, escapes out of the town with the nuxic, and ‘' proceeding 

to the sow! ard crossed a great river, and buried the mExrc in a sandbank of | 

that r river.” Returning to thg city in his disguise, he brought away his spouse, , 
>in the garb of a female brihman, and resuming possession of the RELIC re- 
ina . wilderness. After many miraculous adventures, and in particular, meet- 
ing an an inspired | théro, who gives them advice and spiritual courage, the royal pair 
‘reached the port of Tiélamité and found there ‘* a vessel bound for Gerieg, Soy, 
constructed with planks: sewed together with ropes, having a btn 2 , l 





» 
-* | 







lofty, 
F mast 8 » with a epactone ‘sail, and commanded by a skilful navigator, on point 


es . 


i, office kept up to this day, and called in Sing na hcire Dita wed 


feed oh ~ oe te Fae. 
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of _ departure. Thereupon the two illustrious brhhmans (in disguise).in their 
| anxiety. to reach Sihala, expeditiously made off to the vessel (in a canoe) and ex- 
«i plained their wishes to the commander. He, influenced by their persuasive en- 

treaty, and conciliating demeanour, readily had them hoisted on board.'’ The 

RELIC is, all this while, concealed in the hair of the princess. A great storm is en- 

countered the first night. During the voyage the rajas make offerings, one feati- 
4 val lasts ten «avs, * 

The fifth ch" pter describes the landing of the nexic in Ceylon at the port of 
Lakputanan, a place I am not able to identify, where it is concealed in the kéw- 
ila of a dewdli. The disguised prince and princess are directed in their journ-* 
to Anuradhapura, the cupital at that period, by an itinerant brahman, and they 
proceeded hither in the night. There they learn for the first time, and with 
dismay, the death of Mana‘se’nxo, the réja whose protection they were taught to 
expect on their landing. ‘They are assured, however, that the reigning monarch 
(Sinime’GHAWANNoO) is a rigid and a pious Buddhist ; and they divulge their 
having brought the netic to a priest resident at the Méighagiri wiharo at Anu- 
radhapura, who was reputed to be in the king’s confidence. This priest 
receives the RELIC into his own residence, and hastens to report the event to 
the a8 pious’’ rajé, whom he finds, in the midst of his recrestions, in the royal 
garden, surrounded by bis ‘* pleasure-women.’’ 

“Two other sections have been subsequently added to the Ddthddhd- 
tuwanso bringing the history of the netic down to the middle of the 
last century,—into the particulars of which it would be out of place 
to enter here. Suffice it to say that this atom of idolatary,has ever since 
that period been considered by the Ceylonese Buddhists to be the palla- 
‘dium of the country, and its possession has been deemed indispensible 
to perfect the title of sovereignty over the land. Between A. D. 1303 
and 1314, in the reign of BaowanrKansnu first, ARIYACHAKKAWATI 
the commander of an army sent by Kvuurase’Kara king of Pandi to 
invade Ceylon, got possession of the retic and transferred it to Pandé,. 
To treat for its recovery the next monarch of the island Pa RAKKA’MO 
the third, proceeded to Pandi in person, and was successful in his mission. 
25 According to Resrirno it was captured by ConsTANTINI DE BRAGANZA 

daring the wars of the Portuguese in 1560, and destroyed upon that 
sion. The native authorities, however represented that the retic 

r concealed at Delgamoa in Saffragam, during those wars. 
as sur endered to the British, together with the Kandyan kingdom, 
(1825 and for the tranquillity of the country it has been found 
neces oS oe keep this object of superstition strictly in its own custody. 
, In D . Davy’ s history of Ceylon will be found a drawing of the 
 ngrre, and an account of ‘ite abstraction from the temple, and its 
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| i “se rent capture, during t the general 1 rebellion in 1818. Should 
ed _- my conjectural reading of these 
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be a coincidence of no ordinary singularity, that by mere accident, it 
should have fallen to the lot of the person who has had the official 
custody of this reuic since 1828 to have suggested that reading. 
During that period, the six-fold caskets in which it is enshrined have 

been twice opened, once in May, 1828, af the request of the natives, 
when a magnificent festival was celebrated, which lasted a fortnight ; 
and again in 1834, to admit of Sir Roserr and Lady Horton seeing ™~ 
it, on which occasion the scientific Austrian traveller Baron Von 
HuGet was also present. The keys of the sanctum are never absent 
from my library, excepting during the actual performance of the dai- 
ly religious ceremonies, and at night a military guprd i is posted at the > 
temple. ; 








Our much valued correspondent then proceeds to his reading of the 
inscription, which with his permission we now withhold, with exception 
of the opening paragraph, which has formed the text of the foregoing 
paper. It is as follows: 

1. Déwdnanpiya Pandu so raj4 héwan dhd, Satta wisati 

2. wasa abhisiténa mé iyan dhanmalipi likhapitd 

3. At. Dantapurato Dasanan upadayin, Ananta agdya ‘dhammakématéya. 

4. Agdya parikhdya, agdya sdsandya agena bhayena, &c. 

“The Rajk Pa‘npvu who is the delight of the déwos, hasthus said. This 

8 inscription on Dhanmo is recorded by me who have attained the twenty-seventh 
year of my inauguration. From Dantapura I have obtained the tooth (relic of 
Buppno), out of innumerable and inestimable motives of devotion to Dhanmo, — 


with the reverential awe, &c."’ 


Mr. Turnour rests the tenability of his corrections upon the possi- 
| bility of errors in the printed transcript. There is, however, no 
chance of these in the name of the réja—neither 4s there any in the pas- 
gage hidatapdlaté, &c.—which is confirmed by three texts. With full 
"def "anticipation | that the author will himself abandon his reading when the 
ee July No. reaches Ceylon, we refrain from entering into defence of the 
24 See : | 
re uding, if not of the interpretation, we have ourselves adopted. | ‘The 





BS ord rd agdya we also think is much more -intelligi ible as ag iya ; 
and | sustisaya cannot certainly be read as sdsandya. For the 1 most — 
part the ‘author's translation | (which extends only to the four tablets) _ 
= a _ corresponds in substance with the one published, and after having invited — 
“a! him to t the labour, it was) perhaps ungracious to anticipate | it by an 
PJ eu. atte apted ¥ version 1 of our own ;—but we are very sure. M r. Tu NOL “ou ic 
| will f orgi give an is aeaiieice, 80 natural, and the learned ror ld will be ye well, 
terpretation should have loots bake pa ; 
tinguit ished a scholar,—Ex 
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Cup pereplates 
Plate XLIV. exhibits ia facsimile an inscription on three coppers 
plates connceyd by « ring and seal in the usual manner. It was 
discovered by Manaron Ommannar, Exq. of the Civil Service. coder 
Circumstances which will be best described by an extract from hie letter, 
transmitting the originals whence the lithographs have been made »-— 
f . “ Baiteel, 9th Oct. 1837. 
“ My long promised inscription has been delayed im the hope of 
elocidating® its contents: but all my endeavours bave been without 


- 





me to use my influence im procuring the restoration of 
of Khar Amila near Mulidye, which bad bees 


McPupasox. The plates he said were proof of rightefor no one 
_ ead them, they were so old and authentic. Whatever other 
possess it is clear that the present sened 

his pretensions. Observing in your journal for Nowember 
ion of the copper-plate inscription seat by Mr, 
Soni 1 reeoliccted this and sent for it. 

ly means cfs key you furnished, and by comparison with am 
inscription communicated by Serjeant Deaw in « former sember of 
your publication, I made out « part but could get mo good pandit te 
translate what I had deciphered. I made over the key and plete to 
and gave me translate in BadeAa. 


po such names as Darra Risa", Goviwma Rava, 
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»(Rashtra kutas), but still they were called Ghorowa or Gond*, which 
induces me still to think they must have reigned somewhere in these 
' parts. The villages mentioned have not the slightest resemblance 
. in name to any in this district, nor can I discoy er any at all like oes 
‘at Hoshangdbdd or Jubalpir. é 
~~ “ You will observe that the grantee in the sanad is a Chaubi, (Chatur- 
vedf,) and the present possessor a gosafn, which shews that it must 
have changed hands though the gosafn tells me it has been in his 
hands for forty generations,—a piece of gross exaggeration! No one 
could read or decipher it, and it was looked upon with great venera- 


tion a respect : indeed I could hardly induee the man to megs at = 
to me.’ 








My friend Mr. Ommawney has been very successful in "deciphering 
these plates, there being but few places in which a careful collation 
with the aid of my pandit has suggested an amendment of his reading. 
“One of the most obvious corrections is that of the name, on the seal, 
nd in the second line of the 3rd page where the plate 1 is much worn, 
Re Yupudsura in lieu of Yudhdstara, which the sadar amin apparent- 
- dysupposed a corruption of Yudhishthira. The first name also read as 
Darra Rasa should be Duraea Ré&sa. 
‘» But the most material correction applies to the date, whieh: Mr. 
Ommawnney interprets as Samvat 1630, or A. D. 1573. The alphabe- 
tical type “at once proves that this supposition ts many centuries too 
“modern, nor do I clearly see how the pandit could so far have misled 
his master in the translation, seeing that the text is read by ‘Mr 
Ommannery himself and the pandit sateshu shatkena trins’ottareshu. 
‘The obvious meaning of this is six hundred and thirty besides, —just 
about the period we should have assigned to the— ; writing ¢ on com- 
parison with the Gupta and Gujeridti styles. But it is not at all 
certain that this is the correct reading, or that the era can be"assumed 
to be that of VixramApitrya. The precise letters in ss ee character 
are, | re. J 
wa ara Saat way BX Aiaineg” FR 
; es saka kale samvatsar? oatiah ?? tring ottareshits © 
_ Now in the first place, the era is here that of Saka or ydbane: 
next, after the word s’ateshu, hundreds, in the plu num- 
der, two unknown characters follow which may be : 
- -Swumerals. "The" second has much cieaa > the moc iT 


one - > a ~ , : : , 
*. ¢Pt s The word 5 supposed t to be Ghorowa ia. prepiegh eres ta tbe on | 3 
im a —* 7 2 | . z . or } 
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eight, but the first is unknown and of a complex form : its centrak.- 
‘part reminds us of the equally enigmatical numeral in one of the 
Bhilsa inscriptions. It may perhaps designate in a cipher the word 
anké @@, ‘in numerals’ thus purporting ‘in the year of Saka, hundreds, 
numerically 8, and thirty over.’ A fertile imagination might again 
convert the cipher into the word aus, eight, afterwards expressed 
m figures ; byt I must leave this curious point for future elucidation, 
wavering between 630 and 830 for the date of the document, which 


‘in either case is of considerable antiquity and indeed one of the most 


ancient of such records yet brought to light containing a date. 
Lnow subjoin Mr..Ommanney’s transcript and translation with the 
modifications I have before alluded to. 


; On the Seal, Marge: 
First page. 


ocefe 9 faeite) ferfourramanfa stereqered <2 
eefrutfaae casas owicsiren: Series Sate: vfs 


Sfawtacaansy ud fare feteaaed aifed | cere 
Ceniirmeercareentsterw: ainifaccia + TTT aA ATH 





~ Second page. 


slareatancia «xwauar wenfera ores i dutactaatet 
Sttea tre: Saitaa aia Wawa: Hat aeae: tears: 
waft wis: wratarn: Rapitea: Het: RL feat HI aT CHEE 
(artnet fifrat Fevataatcarafarta: weaAAT 















y a Third page. 
a dsrafaita antes ansctmantcacs Tat 
| Ga: WCAAT ETT qi | aad Spi map east | watta 
' — os free fa fate: 








requires here an addition of 12 letters to the 9 found in the ori- 
Seapine Sardéla wikririta verse. These Kamaca’xa’NTa would 
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Arce scant arenes renting Ree 
aaa UTSTg cam 








| Fourth page. 
ufaaa foufenr sata sant yam sara <faia ] 
efercrates: aa ReEaaawA: aifiainimiet seaug ufa 
urf<a: areca oifacufa freee ararare ufaure 
fasee auerfatacucaqaats: Steracieqaaas 
mM=zaag watea STaTam ae ziitefa 
Fifth page. 
SH UNNI TAMA BSA as 
fasaquaiat cera waeoteta: ge ve ae yfawe ve 
act wd afeatawenfa Wi fasta ufos | Sarees 
ents wee wee WARTS IGEN FSHRA C) twarweg fe iM 
faa fre wea aifufauteaarsa fafaa 5 


Translation of the Multdye Plates. is ‘s 
(On the Seal) Sri’ Yunua’sura, (the adopted name of the fines) onde 
Swastt! Sprung of the pleasing lineage of the Rashtrakita ( Rahtore ), 
like the moon from the ocean of milk, was the Prince Sar’ Dunea Ra‘sa 
‘through whose conciliatory conduct to the meritorious, and his vigorous | 
energy, extending his rule to the ocean, securedehim the good will of both ; 
: parties, (his friends and enemies.) His son was Govixpa Ra‘sa, whose fame 
was earned in many a battle ;—from him was born the self-controllin pand 
3 os fortunate Prince Ma’swamia Ra‘sa,the unrivalled, whose valor is every ee 
cars ow here the theme of song, who never turned his back in battle and was” 25 Se 
es) alway victorious. His son is Snr Nanna Ra‘sa, much res] eted | ‘the “3 
_— = handsome, accomplished, humane, faultless, a dreudful ists -. 
Phe Sp nm hia enemies: foremost of the aspirants for military ri renown, 
¢ chief of th ie dignified, and prominent among the active and intelligent, @ the | 
ry tree of desire (kalpa druma ) to the necessitous. 0a re aie 
All cael and acquired qualities seek refuge in his virtgeuy. - ast, a 
Brdhmana—s firm _Bhdgavata*—his surname in Bab ‘UDDHA a r p os 
hero ‘of battle.) | He hereby proclaims to all his off cers, nobles, nd 
bat is ari d disciple of Vieuxu- eae owe’ x at . aw 
Mi . yeaa reads * Ghorowa sur—(G 107 sc the S: ask it for Go Oy 
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the holders of villages, ‘* Be it known to all of you that we, for the pro- 


motion of our father and mother’s virtues, consecrating with water, 
present to Sri Paassa Cnaturvena® of the Kuutsa tribe, the grandson of 
Mirra Crarurvepa, and son of Rana Prasnat Cuatvurvena, the 
village named Jalau Kouhat bounded on the west by Kinthi wij ird, on the 
north by Pippariks, on the east by Jalukd, and by Ujdénagrdma§ on the 
south,—on the full moon of the month of Kartika. 

Let this aif? be held unobjectionable and inviolate by our own posterity, 
and by princes of other lines._Should any whose mind is blinded with 
ignorance take it away, or be accessary to its resumption by others, he will 
be guilty of the five great sins. ~~ 

It is declared by the divine Vydsathe compiler of the vedas, *« Many 
kings have in turn ruled over this earth, yet he who reigneth for the time 
is then sole enjoyer of the fruits thereof||. ‘The bestower of lands will live 
sixty thousand years in heaven, but he who resumes it or takes pleasure 
in its resumption is doomed to hell for an equal period.’” 

In the Shakakdl, six (9) hundred and thirty years over, was written this 
edict (Sdsanam): Avuua, the well skilled in peace and war**, wrote it. 


Arabic tombstone in the Society's museum. 

The stone containing the Arabic epitaph which I have lithographed 
in Plate XLV. was presented to the museum ‘by Dr. Mit, Principal 
of Bishop's College, previous to his departure, as noticed in the pro- 
ceedings of the Ist November (printed in the present number). The 
account there given of the place whence it was brought “ a ruined 
burial ground on the African coast of the Red Sea’’ corresponds so 
closely with the locality of a similar tombstone depicted by Sir Graves 
Havauron in the first volume of the Royal Asiatic Society’s transac- 
tions, while the stone itself agrees so precisely with the description 
there given, in appearance and in date, that I cannot help imagining it 
must be the twin brother of the one carried home. I may quote the 
very words from Lord Vaurntia’s travels also borrowed by Sir 
G. Havanron : 

**On the northern side (of the fort of Dhalec-el-kibeer) are the 
ruins of two small mosques built of stone, with round cupolas at top 


© Commonly pronounced Ciawbe. 
+ Mr. Ommanney reads Ratka but the original has evidently Rana written 


with a instead of w. 3 


I Apparently « vernacular name, ‘ the well of water.’ 

§ The sadar Amin, Mr. OMMANNEY says, would read SE Tas, but the se- 
cond letter is evidently a ja, and the class of the succeeding nasal confirma it. 

| That is, 1 suppose, hia power is absolute to grant endowments, &c. 

q 1 huve kept here Shatkena, us read by Mr. O.—See the preceding remarks. 

** Sandhi vigrahi,—(the minister ?) 
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| but of a rude workmanship. In the one toward the sea is an Arabic | 
| msecription cut on a stone placed in a recess. Around the mosque @ 
; -great number of monumental stones are placed upright in the ground 
: at the heads of the persons whom they commemorate ; many are 
i well carved, and beautifully adorned with flowers and other ornaments, 
some in the Cufic, some in the Arabic character. As the stones are in 
' p general of a portable size, Mr. Saur was desirous of taking one away, ; 
uP. : but as he was assured by the priest that this could not be done without 
‘express permissiofi from the Nayib of Massowah, he contented himself 
a with taking a copy of one inscription which seemed to be held in the 
(iF highest veneration, though externally it had noghing to recommend 
it, being indifferently carved and having a corner broken. The priest 
Sn informed him that it belonged to the Shekh or Sultan who built the 
- tanks. It is immediately opposite to the principal mosque, and by 
the natives constantly kept moist with oil."—Vol. Il. p. 41. January 
“4 1805. Dhalac el Kibeer. ‘ At daylight I (Mr. Sar) went with 
| DALLAB and the two Europeans to the northern mosque for the 
purpose of getting possession of some of the monumental stones 
mentioned in my former account. The best finished inscriptions 
‘were engraved on stones too heavy to carry away. I therefore made 
~ choice of dwo of the most perfect carved in different characters that 
*. _ were portable, and wrapping them up very carefully, proceeded back 
our lodgings, not quite satisfied, [ own, with the propriety of what 
T was about.” : 

“Mr. Saur goes on to describe the contentions and dangers he had to 
ore encounter, and the bribes wd had to pay before he sueceeded in 
“pac ig off his sacred spoils. ‘* When the trouble and expense, adds 
te Mr. now Sir G.) Havenrton, that have attanded the e procuring this 
Fj as. _ tombstone are considered, it will be matter of regret with every one 
ee these had not the good fortune to be bestowed on Maar pe! of 
ster interest.”’ —ery. ey ey efA.- 
ee % “The foregoing extract will serve, mutato loco, to detail the process of 
a ction (of the gravestone our museum boasts, if its noval be 
an "3s ect to boast of at all:—at any rate it affords us‘an : athentic 
ee sample of the > genuine Cufic character of eight centuries AZO, and as 

3) BS ‘such i it is abstractedly worthy of a placé : athomg” our other paleogra- 
Re. san4 monuments. But it is Mr. Haucuron 's description of f the s stone 
f which ‘may stand totidem verbis as. the descriptive roll in our 
mm sinen ay ae «The stone which is an unknown m sshapen 
ss. and ‘is of that t variety of the trap family o rocks to 
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it gives when struck with a hammer. The surface had never been pos 
lished and the engraver or stone-cutter'took advantage of the natural 
fracture of the stone, as it was sufficiently smooth for his purpose*. . 
The letters are co slightly raised, that the hand might be passed over 
the surface without the idea being suggested that characters existed 
upon it.” 

In addition to these points of resemblance, the date of our epitaph 
is but two years antecedent to Mr. Saut's—viz; in the year 1045 


A. D., his being 1047: and it might hardly be too much to assume 


that our Mowammap was the father of the Fatima whose death that 
monument recordedes! 
* Por the deciphering and translation which follow I am indebted to 
my brother, Mr. H. T. Privsep, one of our Vice-Presidents. It com- 
prehends in fact precisely the selfsame passage from the Koran one 
= the Roy. As. Society's description. | 
The only doubtful reading is that of the name of MunaAsm 
father, where the letters are slightly mixed. Ashaft wald Haida is as 
best that can be made “ it, but the d of wald is more hese an ri 
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a Rhipoteor advantage in the natural cleavage, viz. : that the surface is 
1 ‘interior is of a much lighter color, so that the letters become 


wails asin the ite ograph upon a very slight abration of the ifitervals.—Ep. 
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Translation of the Arabie Epitaph, 

In the name of the most merciful God, ‘ God ! there is no God but he ; 
the living, the self-subsisting ; neither slumber nor sleep overtaketh him ; 
to him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven and on earth. Who is he that 
can intercede with him, but through his good pleasure? He knoweth 
that which is past and that which is to come unto them, and they shall 
not comprehend any thing of his knowledge, but so far as he pleaseth. 
His throne is extended over heaven and earth, and the preservation of 
both is no burthen unto him. He is the high; the mighty* !" The tomb 
of Mahomed, the son of Asuar1 wap Hatpa (?) deceased on Monday, 
the 18th day, being past ofthe month of Jumadi ul dkhir in the year (of the 
Hijira) four hundred and thirty-sevent. May God have compassion 


upon him and unite him with his prophet, Musammap, on whom be the © 


blessing of God. 


Inscriptions from Hund, near Attock. 


In M. Court's ‘ Conjectures on the march of AuexaNnpER,” pub- 
lished@*in the July number of last year’s Journal}, occurred the follow- 
ing passace : ** On the western bank of the Indus ruins may be observed 
at Pever Toppi, Hound, and Mahamadpur. Those of Hound are all 
striking, and there may be found blocks of marble containing inscrip- 
tions traced in characters quite unknown to its inhabitants.” 

‘This intimation was not of a nature to be lost sight of, on the 
occasion of a second visit to the country, by so enterprising a traveller 


* Saxe’s Koran, vol. I. page 48. This passage, which is justly admired as coa- 
taining a noble description of the Divine Majesty and Providence, is often recit- 
ed by Muhutomadans in their prayers ; and some wear it about them engraved on 
an agate or otlier precious stone (Reland de gemmis, Arab.) It is called the dyaé 
ui kursi from the mention of the throne of God toward the conclusion. 

a5 Reiser to the 30th December, 1045, Monday. (See useful Kalle): 

+ Journal Asiatic Society, Vol. V. page 395. an 
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as Captain Burnes. Finding therefore that M. Court had not 

~« _- Since enjoyed an opportunity of following up his discovery, he has- 

. tened on reaching Attock to fulfil the desire I had expresagd to obtain 

* accurate facsimiles of the writings at Hound or Hénd, a ruinous 

place situated on the nortlt bank of the Indus, about 20 miles above 
Attock. 

*‘l have, However,” writes this zealous and active explorer, ‘‘ not 
only got facsimiles, but raja Gutas Sinou, when he heard of my 
curiosity immediately sent me the stones themselves, and 1 have 

. placed them in deposit at Péshdwer in charge of mulla Nagsi's, subject 
to your commands, that is, if they be found worth sending, they shall be 
sent to you: they areall on marble, and appear to me to be in the 
Sanskrit tongue. 

*““No. 1, (lithographed on a reduced scale in Plate XLVI.) is an 
inscription said to be fifteen hundred years old, which had found its 

» way into a moslem building, though originally in a Hindu temple. A | 

* follower of the faithful made a mortar of it and thence the round hole, 

in which the barbarian pounded his massdla, (culinary condiment. ) 
“No. 2, (see Plate XLVII.) is an inscription at the base of an 
idol: but the image has disappeared with exception of his two feet, 
having been destroyed by the idol-breaking (but-shikan) Mahomedans. 
| “1 fear it is too much mutilated to shew more than the nature of the 

writing. 

“Nos. 3 and 4 are ornaments cut upon other stones, the former 
very neatly in white marble, No. 4 has the addition of a shell, and 

a monogram,”’—(the word sré in an old form of Nagart.) 
- * As to inscriptions I have got intelligence of three others on the 
road across Hindu Kusi/»into Baudakshan. There is one, Babel-like, ona 
brick from a ruin lying between Kuner and Bajour, (see foot of Plate 

. XLVI.) and I have sent a man to copy the whole, as well as for 

others of which I have tidings, one on the small road between Dur 
ef and Arab Khan, and the other in Cashgar. I hope they will all ere long 
appear in your journal, and I wish any might turn out Greek, but the 
only Greek article I have yet heard of, is a helmet on an idol in the 
same neighbourhood which I hope soon to possess.” 
- Inseri ytion No. 1. is, as Captain Burnes supposes, Sanskrit, and 
= A had we the stone itself instead of a copy made by hand, ! think all 
| that remains on the mutilated fragment might be read :—but, how- 

‘ever well executed, it is clear that in the present facsimile the m and ¢ 

» frequentl: unded, also ch, r, and, which nearly resemble 

ms omitted where 
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we see a GY surmounting a @ contrary to the rules of the Sanskrit 
grammar. The correction hazarded on this score in the third line 
is of some. importance, because it brings in the powerful Turushcas 
(or Turks) as foes overcome by the nameless hero of the record. ‘The 
only name on the stone is that of Sri Binnaxka Brdauman, who was . 
most probably but the composer of the versification, or the engraver ! 
so that nothing valuable to history has been gainedébut the fact of “ 
the extension of Indian rule to this point of the Indus, and its early 
struggles with the Tartar tribes beyond. As to date I should guess, 
andt hat may be done with tolerable accuracy now from the gradual 
transformation of the Devanagari letters, thag it belonged to the 
seventh or eighth century—somewhat less than local tradition assigns. 
I have collected together line for line such words and sentences as 
could be safely transcribed :—in some (as the fifth line) by supplying an 
Initial word, KamatdkAnrta’pandit has found a complete half verse. 
The concluding words qax} ify sutra ki hogi has the sound of pure 
Hindi; it is not Sanskrit. 


Transcript of Inscription, Plate XLVTJ. 
i afeai) aufadafad at dcarfafiae . 
2 attautea fone fearaafefraa 
3 RUMMAGE ALAA (ATS) RE UTAAT 
4 
o 
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8 wafatatacet ..--. ae wo. sarah Strang 
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wil &  Pranshition, 
Sa + Blessings 3—whose kingly and priestly rule even amongghis ene. 
Mies spreads: 

2. ...ubove his glory goes . . . .for pleasure. . .*. 

3. . .the powerful flesh-eating Turusheas causing alarm to, 

4. . . .Javishing bland speech on spiritual superiors and brahmans 
without number. 

5. Such a prfice as attracts all things to him ; persevering in the pro- 
tection of his people. 


a . « « . What in the world is difficult (for him) to accomplish ? 
— 6. .) «e hasband of Pérbati ; ; A . .wentonaroad, ... 
allt BS lise 3 elephant, . . . . ~ whose mother's (?) and father's virtue 
# «. . endure for ages, : : ‘ . glory and excellence. 
9. virtue. - . : olay 
10, of Deva the great riches, : ‘ - rule . th ite oR bei 
aati: (2 -great . ‘ ‘ - sun . . . living among. 

12 . + - . the cheerful-minded ; ; 


13. . . then Sri Tillaka bréhman, ; . (shall be made beautifal ?) 


Of the inscription under the mutilated image I can make nothing 
more than that it is Sanskrit, and of about the same age. I will 
therefore conclude with an extract from Captain Burnes’ letter, allud- 

: ing to the sketch of the Khailer tope, made by Mr. Gonsatvrs, rough- 
. ly copied in Plate XLYII. 

«TI have just seen the grand Khaiber tope of which so much has 
been said. It is like all the others I have seen, but the pedestal, or 
basement, or whatever it should be called is different. This looks 
more like a sepulchral monument than any other tope. It is near 

» Lal bég kd garhi in the very pass, and is a very conspicuous object on 
the right hand as you pass. It has not been opened, and of course 
: is considered to contain great treasures, which I hope you will ere 
| long have the opportunity of investigating. Besides this tope there 
are several forts in Khaiber of massive structure crowning the summit 
of the hills, and attributed to the time of the kufirs, or of course the 

era preceding Isldm.” 

I thus prematurely introduce a mention of this unopened tope, that 

I may draw the attention of those who are about to undertake its 
examination — to some points of inquiry particularly solicited by a 
German vant, Professor Rirrer of Berlin, who has just favored me 
with an essay on the architecture of these topes, and is now printing 
‘a more elaborate memoir, lately read to the academy of sciences at 
a. rlin, n the curious proportions, construction, and destination of these 
singular mewn ty which * sogpores to develop and designate 








—_— - —__— we = 
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remarkable facts regarding Buddhism and its influence on the history 
of centr@ Asia. 

I must extract the passage from professor Ritter’s letter: ** A few 
words will shew how desirable it would be to Communicate the original 
measurements, ground plan, dimensions, &c. of the tope of Manikyala 
whose interior has been Jaid open by General Ventura: or if this 
should be impossible, it would be extremely interesting tp know the in- 
ner construction of those singular compact colossal stupas by more ac- 
curate investigation and measurement ; particularly the manner of con- 
structing the cupolas and the inner little chambers, and the square mass 
of masonry exactly in the centre of the mound, regularly built of quarri- 
ed stones*. Now by combining the number of feet you mention in the 
excavation from the height to the base of the last small chamber, or 
bason under the immense stone slab, and by the singular equidistant 
proportions of the places where antiques and coins were found as 
origigally deposited, I am induced to conclude that there must have 
been originally nine stages, or stories, from the base of the monument 
to the platform of the cupola: these nine stages corresponding with 
the nine nirvanas of Buddhist doctrine, and with the monuments of 
nine stages anciently erected in Cey/on. The stages are only intriasi- 
cally revealed in the Bactrian topes by the floor of the chambers on 
which the medals were deposited; the dilapidation of the cupolas by 
the Musalmans to plunder the metallic ornaments at the top, having filled 
up with rubbish falling in from above the whole interior of the lower : 
(carré parfait A douze pieds tres bien etabli au centre, qu'on a creusé a 
dix pieds de profondeur, dont la battisse regulitre s'est terminée la 
&c. +). But how did these stages communicate with one another? 
were there staircases ?—-No mention “js made of any steps from floor 
to floor. 

“'The other excavations by Messrs. Masson, Gerarp, HonieusuEr- 
srr, &c. give no nearer insight into the actual architectural construc- 
tion of these monuments, and seem made directly from top to bottom 
merely to get at the hidden in the readiest manner, I therefore 
venture to invite your attention to the contents of my memoir.” 

I have given the passage at length to prove to our explorers in the 
north what keen eyes are fixed upon their proceedings, and to shew 
how necessary it is to leave nothing unnoticed in their operations on 
topes; but for myself I have no anticipations of the Professor's 
*  @ J.A.S. III. p. 315. This passage was afterwards explained to have been 
gomewhat misunderstood,—see M, Court's account of the same tope.—Ep. — 
_ . + Ditto page 317. : 
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, ne 01 ity OF similarity to the Ceylon topes. The square 
ss central building seems to me to be built regularly for the sake of 
forming the chambers of deposit, the vaults outside of this rubbish is 
filled in for economy's sake; and an outer crust of mnasonry in form of 
a cupola completes the pile..There is no such outward mark of Buddhism 
1 believe on any of the Bactrian topes as on those of Sdradth*, and 
- Bhilsa, wherg niches on the four sides were provided with chatur 
buddha shrines. Whether of Buddhist sovereigns or of others, these 
tumuli were evidently the depositories of bones and ashes to which the 
coins and trinkets were merely accessary. Professor Witson has now 
™~ before him in London the contents of many more topes thun we have 
had the pleasure of ~~ > ere this I dare say he has satisfied the © 
eager curiosity of my learned correspondent and of his numerous 
countrymen wow interested in the development of this train of 
research. — 
Inscription on a stone slab in the museum, Plate XLVIIIU — & 
While endeavouring to keep pace with the influx of inscriptions 
from abroad, I must not forget the task | had set myself, of renderimg 
an account of those deposited in our museum, a task which my readers 
will doubtless be happy to find is now rapidly drawing to a close. 
wo The subject now to be explained is inscribed on an oblong slab of 
sandstone, 4} feet by 24, which I conjecture to be one of those presented 
by General Stewart, and inserted in the catalogue of vol. XV. of the 
Asiatic Researches, as ‘‘a stone slab from Ajaya-garh in Bundelkhand 
with a Sanskrit inscription, or ‘“‘ a stone bull from Ka/injar, witha 
Sanskrit inscription."’ Should the bull be unconnected with the inscrip- 
tion I should incline to locate the present inscription at Kalinjar 
because of the exact similarity of its alphabet to that of Lieut. Saue’s 
inscription from the same place, inserted in my August No. page 665, 
Plate XXXII. and further the name of Matixa occurs in both, but 
the inscription itself tells us it was set up in the fort of Jayanagera 
= along with an image of Hari, and a temple and image of Keshava in 
the same place. Jayanagara is nearly identical with Ajaya-garh in 
signification : it may have been substituted to suit the metre. None 
or only one of the long list of names has a regal title ; on the contrary 
. the family is expressly said in the i4th verse > of the Kayas- 
~ tha ti ibe, i ) ac 3 theix highest genealogies’ olny dec? | — been iu 
. Z rate elucidation by drawings atid measurements o 
ha Re cig 1 Sea eg ee publication in the 
warcliaks but the plates will teke, a long. time (or Chelsemnonsr 
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they sprang from a village, Kaushamyapura, in which Kusha and Suna, 
the mythological sons of the rishi KXsyara, had once resided. At 
one time, probably when the temples and images were erected, they 
were ministers of a prince of the Solar line. In this respect therefore 
the record is valueless. Its merit as poetryethe learned KAMALAKANTA 
VipysLankdéra does not rank much higher ; yet being in our museum 
and being a fine specimen of the favorite character of thet part of the 
country in the middle of the 14th century, I cannot refuse a place to 
the translation mude for me by S{ropAprasapD from the elder pandit’s 
accurate transcript, which I have myself compared letter for letter with 
the original. The characters are called chitra-varndy in the 36th verse, 
‘but this may be merely a laudatory epithet, 


ia Jayanagar Inscription. ” 


are DiePecrar: waecatygergenanar feafeatacte 
Sacutiatamgaraan: susitaadiuufacnecerenta 
aiTyeface: zifaaatifetaaratcufsaaartas ti 
‘Pronettatafreraape herd cfstratarrer sre rats  RITa 
Daawaecaa a frate at Saife at fea Wawewars: 
i | Meera facus efeca Triategqenfeeantay 
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.o) fearatfafaaaamancucaeanfeartuna wa 
antimatsatayet: ages: THe TIaEtasst ye \ ATeqra 
fatwa qermaiat wea UMHAATEIA WHS GATS 
watfaug: 4 fuara ua: Won Mhaefeataenteacior 
aifaat atqurwere: daraaer fatufer qermi aend aH 
fafureaet yt yp aaanisfa ufeat gates aHaGtE A 
wma: afaatieca acawe ctfanfaeqqaeaaiaa 1 t2 
gure Araye faarst ays Gaaawaqie sranie: aA 
aware aa fals aif gars sare 1 AQ aAIfT AIaMAaT 
udial amtafaartaasaite: GR aale Aaa e HIATT 
WARFSMT lo WataataTSaat aarat SAaAaT HY 
fa fratraracsnaqaat arerqaraufaeuariy | tut 





ee ATaaaa salar aeifaat QwAaEL Sa ataqar ale 





HRI UA CSM RVACT WS li Ue | fatuacaeate: 
Ricceumaat qaafaefraraawgdiat aHaciaadan 


sree a eequles yar yet Harws t 9 ). wat 


aut a fatata fersit HATALTATA TAA A afteayg yctarm 
quaafaan aaa WwSu | RAMNUfsUT<TAS Sa 
fauchegarare: wararfe araatas qaawtifasd WaT 
Vey VarsHaaitaraAtrnTa aT aratyataz aa 
aoa fafega i Re ugfagicataqiatas Walwa4: 






qaraactees VCS AeA | RY TAT STAAT Betz 
caterer wera sara trates: sitqarataa tre: W RR kt 





ufanafaaar aqarodta Wfaraaalaiaa 
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atasmaumag: | Re | warefraratateatttmaaicacna 
efaumie: satsrasiimaqgaarsedas faSteaataara 20 
fWHseela Herat Parana ATA acrat gars yt 
weal Wat at ararfeursy Sattaare | xe Afar saree 


aaes fa waa HHAe: aa fHoantfas cSaaisatSs 
Lalaad HAs | VO || AUT aeuBsssaaara cara aa aH 


qate Basa Asan ivniearena aarrefe prvi 
frerfean ve feagaris: aa aeerqageate: aeeyte fara 
eT esta hoa qeareutts | Re AAS AM TA THT: 
Aaa: RAINS: HAlcaaHEA ASS walutaanal x 
ZIHt | So Baa Wrawaatcerywr eafaaniae tad faa 
aaad wwatranraicced qfranncifa i eq Sate 
Sarees udtara sratace faaaraaife qancraicafaz 
wear feat auwatmes | 32 swaufsaafediaag 
mane qaafe Tag MPSA wat Uthaa Cele VaR 





mus: uffaqaaaiatatcaad Baa |i 28 I ara aa te, 
art: ofan ware UATE fuctaaH eae | zen 
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After transcribing the abowe aud carefully comparing it letter for letter with 
myself, KamMALA’KA’Nr begs to add the following protest against various ortho- 


graphical errora which I bave insisted oo maintaining iu accordauce with the 
original text. 


laa At MNEs cunts ufsd Aafia wa ArH 
gayatsa afd sracmeaisateat cw aeatad 

HATHA: |e 

Translation. 

Muy Deva (Visanxv), the father of all, support this universe, whose fourm 
he is; luxuriating in the embrace of the youthful Laxsuoi, unwearied, with 
frequent start and flugh of eye, intoxicated with delight ; whose breast- 
jewel, sré vatsa shines like cupid’s arrow, shot by the expunded bow of its 
ownegny. (1.) 

May Muna‘ni (Visuxv) bless you, who supports the mountain Goverdhana 
on the palm of his hand like a lump of penydka* (the cattle looking on), 
whose wondrous beauty has captivated the lovesick milkmaids of Bullava. (2.) 

May Hani the warm companion of Laxsumi, scarred by the touch of 
his maidens’ breasts, sportively thwarting the enemy of the licentious 
deer, inspire you with supernatural knowledge. (3.) 

May Deva, the fish-transformed husband of Laxsaai, restorer of the 
milk of the vedas which lny buried in the oceun—the refulgent, the de- 
stroyer of dependence on this world—the slayer of Sanh/dsuru,—destroy 
your sins. (4.) 

May the Tortuise, who unmindful of the deluge played on the ocean shore 
in abstraction, the refuge of the world, constant in refulgent beauty, pros- 
per you. (5.) 

Muy Ma/‘puava, in the form of a boar, who delivered the earth by the 
thrust of his cruel crooked tushes, and extended the merit of virtue ; the 
abode of intelligence, of earthy colour from the mud he has thrown up, 
increase our blessing. (6.f 

May Nrisinua the man-lion, bright as a thousand suns, who preyed on 
the body of Hiranyaka kasipa father of the virtuous Prah/éda and sup. 
ported him with uplifted hands, destroy your sins. (7.) 

May that Vdmana (dwarf) bless me, who changed the rule of his ene- 
mies, on pretext of piercing the eye of Sukruchérya; who increased in 
size for the ruin of Bali. (8.) 

That Parashé is become glorious, who has gained the surname of Rdma 
from his victories ; who granted to the bralmans his well-governed earth, 
who warred with the wicked, and is acute in sense. (9.) 

May Réma too, whose power is infinite, the giver of all joy, the destroyer 
of the Rukhshas, save you from all danger ! (10.) 

“The venerable sage Kasnyapa, first expounder of the vedas, most 
learned of men, was created to satisfy the deities with burnt offerings. (11.) 
ae ~ | * Mustard seed after the oil is Ro ed —- 
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This noble spirit had two sons Kusha and. Sundbha ee the sun 
and moon, in the dispersion of darkness. (12-.) | | be 
Kusna lived at AKaushanyapura,—beauteous from deals thes belie un- 
bounded in strength, goodness, and stature. At the same — eae ¢ it 
certain person, (13.) 

Known to have belonged to the Kdyastha caste, the ornament: val tho 
Kathyena line, respected by the learned, and satisfier of ei expectations of 
the needy. (14.) ¢ | 13d 

He erected a drinking trough (prapa) for cattle on the roadside near 
the pastures. He conquered the mountain fastnesses, being himself the 
abode of Pdrbatt ; he was without rival, and of good descent. (15.) 

From him descended Janha, afterwards called ddruka, because he stole 
the hearts of women by his beauty,—those of kings by his just administra. 
tion of the revenues, and those of the learned by his wit and —_ know- 
ledge. (16. ) Cite cit? 

Superior to all of the writer caste, the receptacle of the A'gamas, the root 
of the tree of virtue, the vessel of light,—he had a son named Janwana,;of 
infinite vigour, second only to the tutor of the gods ( Vrihashpati) a portly 
man Of diplomacy. (17.) ream 
_ Gaxea‘puara was born of him, superior to all mortals ; the receptacle 
of all virtues ; conversant with religious law, he surpassed tenis and when 
king gave to the earth the beauty of heaven. (18.) | 7 + Ate teee i 

His son Kamana on whose heart is planted the lily foot of Kawana“s 
Setband-of no contemptible mind, and of personal | enney eggagy ier 


with his virtues. > f 
Maura was born of him, resembling Asa réja, of tender person, gudweita 
with i halo. of good qualities, (20. ) area tee} 


, From him was born these four the most active and the best of sons, names 
ly, Papma Sinua, Ratwra Srvaa, Yooa Sirna, and Samana Sina.’ (np 
Of Manixa, the enslayer of his passiéns the chaste as Laxsuoi, the un- 
bounded i in spirit, was born Ratna Sinma, who was pes ieracs* to the’ other 
three and, whose mind was noble. (22.).. .. > ¢row bea dons 
_His son Nana was glorious, handsome, the ahalieptecleltie aha superior 

to all in Sama; next to Ganapatiin mutual love, understanding, and «in 
beanty, and fat, being always at home ; he destroyed the pride of the vain 
boasters who were vain of their strength, he was tall with eyes like the lily = 
he was respected in the court of réjas and was free from sickness. » (24.) — 
His fame had reached the ears of oe all sides : he was minister - 
of the Chandra and Atreya lines. (24.) © («00% (» sie 'oe © boo » ow eds 
He was known by the name of Nédna,. sicads of the religious laws ard 
wisdom. to the above dynasties, he was learned and agreenblep requiring’ hot’ 
-ativice of allies when he sent his horse: nineteen ihae: 
He did justice to his name ack, i. @. sinoheg Fits Bote cCess AMT 
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He being fixed os the receptacle of merit, and having attained the 
ope of morals, his father supplicated the new anointed royal Lanwsumi 
(Vanmara of Ujjein ?-)i(27.) " orm 
His sprending fame adorned the ocean (which is fitted with playful shells) 
with the additional splendour which it received from his kingdom, (28:) 
» His wife who increased in riches, as the women resembling the di/rshaka 
delight the munis ; she behaved according to the injunctions of the Sru. 
tus and was worn by the wives of the gods as an ear-ornament, (i. e, they 
heard of and had regard to her, (29.) - | 

» This, son Nana whose person was beautiful like the new moon, who 
never had any mean object of desire, who was the cause of delight of the 
whole world, and whoge person was become beautiful by being agreeable 
toall, made the king his father glorious. (30.) 

He being desirous of crossing the ocean of worldly concerns by the shi 
of the husband of Laxsumi, accepted the profession of worship for salvation 
from the best consideration. (31.) 

» And seeing the unreal agreeableness of worldly pleasuresderived from the 
surrounding elements, and desiring salvation, he assumed the lily face pure 
from conversation thus to ascertain self-knowledge ; and was wise. (32.) 
» This highly spirited Nana caused this well made image of Hani to he 
placed at the victorious and celebrated fort of Jayanagara in honor of his 
forefathers, he wasa judge of human merits, an illustracor of all morality, 
* well acquainted with religious duties ; and of a mild understanding. (33.) 

» This man of respectable intellect, established a temple with the image of 
Keshava, at the same place for the final salvation of his ancestors. (34.) 

+ So long as the great mountains, the earth, the gods, the mines of jewels 
(or oceans), the moon, the sun, and the starry spheres shall endure, so 
long shall his name exist in this habitation of the creator; who was the 

* seat of virtue ind respected by the gods. (35.) 

A person named AmAaRnaAPaATi beitg desirous of gaining the curiosity of 
learned persons composed*this inscription, written with wonderful letters, 
and filled with excellent metaphors expressed in appropriate phrases, He 

as obedient to all and corpulent, and was like the sun by his eminent qua- 

Se lities... He possessed the title ofa wise man. (36.) . 
“=. This inscription was written on the lucky day of the month of Vaishakha, 
in figures Samvat 1345. (37.) 

He Amarnarvari) had two sons named SuKxa RMOTTARANA’THA and Bar. 

y- Champakdé (his wife) who loved one another, were well known in 

pattern of morality. 
, | : of the Xvyasthas, having a street on all sides, in 
_ the fort of. *,-by Tud‘xurn Su‘pavu’s son PansunapunKa, was sua 

Re ax id ‘it it RE rod ner aggiag " — eh 
sili "place ‘must not be confounded with the modern town of Jeypoor, which — 
“ aanie founded by dry < [NGI in tl . x ddle of the 17th Century. | ne Bary, 
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Sor July and August, 1837 ; 


Observations at 10 A m4. 
Bar. )? hermometer.§ 


Obs. ata Pr. mM. 







































Bar. ‘Thermometer. 
Day. lat s2°7Aw Wet Diff.Jat 320 Air.| ir.| Wet Dit.) At 10 a, ar. Atap. sa. 
——— ———— | i gee SS 
tos July. 25,199) 75 | 69 | 6 fa5,les Q W. fair, W. cloudy, 
2 185) 75 | 69 6 O73 io INW. cloudy.|/SW. clear. 
| 171) 76 | 760 6 121 10 W. ditto, [SW. ditto. 
a 4 2u3) 76 | 69 7 150 o E. ditto. E. cloudy. 
4 207| 77) 68} 7 139 5 | E. ditto... |NE. ditto. 
| 6 187/ 75 | 69 6 009 9g INW, ditto. |NW. ditto. 
= | r 145) 75 | 69 | 6 053 10 |NW., ditto, W. clear, 
; ff S| 099] 75 | 7o | 5 037 7 NW, ditto, S. cloudy, 
| a -076) 70 | 66 4 $24,989 7 . ditto. W. ditto, 
e “1 1G. ‘092; 74 | 68 G OG 5 5 W. ditto, |SW. rain. 
a A), (28,978) 75 | GB i g7 17 7 S.ditto. |SW. ditto. 
> 12 957' 76 | 70 6 534 11 |SW., ditto. W. fnir, 
= ; ‘35 (25,109) 76 | G6 | 10 [25,686 12 N. clear. W. «litto. 
wa 234) 74 | G7 7 189 9 W. ditto W. ditto. 
P | = 34 ats 74 64 6 200 7 W. ditte. W. ditto. 
= . 316 223; 72 | 6S | 4 102 6 (SE. rain, FE. cloudy, 
“@ = _—_— 17) _ Uss! 73 69 4 oi § E. enlim, NW, arr. 
as | 2 38 219} 71-5] 67 | «4 166 6 |SE. rain. N. fire. 
— ~ O00" “2a5). 72 | 6S 4 1a Gi} °S. fair, W. ditto. 
S = || a 166) 74 ) €9 5 114 4 S.ditto, |SE, rain, 
=m | Gy Qe] 6s] 72] os] af 108 a| S. ditto, _|SW. ditto. 
> ~ 22,}, 202). 74) 70 + ist 4 i5SW. ditto. |SW. ditto, 
at 23. 238) 74); 69) 5 146 6 SW, ditte. W. fine, 
es = Ser. a00h 74.).70.) -4 079 7 | W. ditto. [SE. rains 
So 7) « Boho 169) 74-1 G9 ]o 5 o7! 9 | W. ditto. [SW. fine. 
5 96 186) 73a) 69 | ST 09s to |SW. ditto, {SW. rain. 
a © 27 | 196] 74] 69] 54. oso 5 | W. cloudy.|SE. ditto, 
- “a . 28 162) 74 | 69 5 092 6] W. ditto. |SW. ditto 
aan ~ ag¢l- esl 75 | 70] st ose 6 (SW. dittu. |SW. fine. 
= bt 192) 74/7 4 106 8 iSW.ditto. | SW. ditto. 
—-_+——3t 139] 75 | 69 6 o76 4 W. ditto. |SW. rain. 
295162*/] 74 5 y2ag6i+ 7 
70 3 [25,080 5 |SW. rain. |SW. rain. 
». 5 ooo 3 fair. SW. ditto, 
; 424 3 ditto. (SW. fair. 
. 112 3 |SW. ditto, (SW. rain. 
154 4 SW, ditto. SW. ditto. 
144 5 ISE. rain W. fair. 
140 4 (SE. ditto. Ss, cloudy. 
, — 216 2 SE. ditto. |SE. rain. 
a | 4 (SW. fair. SE. ditto. 
6 W. ditto, W. fair. 
a , ri W. «ditto, W. ditto. 
ace of & | W. ditto. y. ditto. 
I 3 W. ditto. [AW. rain, 
<a : 154 4 S. rnin. SW, ditto, 
— 4 W. fir. SW . ditto. 
"s 4 S. rain. SW. ditto, 
ae 3 | S. fair. SW. fair. 
s W. ditto, |SW. dttto. 
9 W. ditto. W. ditto: 
ad 2 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 
6 Ww. ditto. | S. ditto, 
. at W. ditto. 
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Ditto ditto for 2 days, 24,965 


ny during Augast, 1 inch ; to 


alaeTs 763 69,7) 5,4 
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» Nipal Meteorological Register. 


Vi.—Abstract of a Meteorological Register kept at the Cathmandu 
By A. Campue re, 













W. ditto. [NW. ditto, 
W, cloudy. ay: ditto. 





pws" 


+ Mean of 27 days, 25,107 
eric nin 28 ine of 4 days, 24,9514 
Eve oration during July 1,464 inch fos 2 r ‘13,286 inches. 


Residency, 
Esq. Nipal Residency. 


Wind 3 wenther ¢ rain. 
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5 fie tree ~ enpeebis, fF 
3 nim? Vise etal of the Asiatic Society, — a7}. “ 
9 = le 0 Wednesday Evening, the 1st November, 1837. OS 
arr se thy Pronser, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair, : | , 
H. ea eae gt Oe }. S., Dr. Tueonore Cantor, C. Tucken, Esq. 
and W. Kenn Ewant, Esq. proposed at the last meeting, were ballotted! . 


fot, and Sely elected members of the Society, 


os—ern W ILLIs, Esq. was proposed by the Secretary, sec ded ; 
cia sq. proposed by ry, seconded by Dr: Se 


r. Couin Jonn Macpvoxanp, proposed by ditto, ouneea by Mr.” 
W. Anam. , 


Major Irvixe, Engineers, proposed by ditto,seconded by Mr. H.-T. 
Ke x 
apt RUMMOND, 3rd Cavalry, proposed by Mr. W. Cracrorr, se- 
conded by the Secretary. ays Be. mae ‘ 
‘Naw4b Japan Kuan, proposed by Mr. E. Srmutne, seconded by: the: 
chairman 4s an honorary member—referred to the Committee of Papers; © 
Letters from Dr.“McPuersox, Major Ouseuey, Dr. SPILSBURY, and 
Liéut. E. Conoxty, acknowledged their election. ron 
ead, letters from the Secretaries of the Bordeaux Academie Royale, etie° 
Geological Society, the Royal Irish Academy, the Antiquarian Society, 
the Royal Institution, and from Professor Frank, of Munich, “acknowledg— 
ing. ceipt of the Society’ 8 publications. 
‘the following letter from the Secretary to the Asiatic Society. of. 
Paris reply to the Society's address of 


‘K aebHitiak’ J. Painser, Esq. Séerdtaire de la Société Asiutique du Bengaler- 
Monsieur le Sécrétaire, | 
ec nseil ime charge de vous faire connaitre que la Société Asiatique de Paris 
. bbe: a lettre que Monsieur le tres honorable Président de la Société du Bengale 
ad Sécrétaire ont bien youlu nous adresser eu reponse A l'offre que Ta 
Soctét ‘Asiatique de Paris avait fait & la Société du Bengale d’etre un deses * 
=o ih ar ae pour la yente des ouvrages sanscrits aux quels- le gouvernement © 
‘sav réfusé de continuer ses encouragements, et dont lu Société du Beogale » 
és avdit entrepris achévement. Le conseil a été vivement touché des expressions | 
de~ symipathie et destime dont. la Sociéte, dont vous étes le digne organe a bien © 
vo a servir & 1’ ‘egard de Ia Société Asjatique de Paris, et il me charge de 
der “de you! oir bien ea exprimer A votre illustre compagnie nos remers ” 
: oy te, “plus sinceres. Le conseil est fier de l'erhpressement avec lequel la: 
té a engale phien voula regevoir ses offres, et il éprouve le besoin de™ 
ta Teiays c élébre es assurances les plus vives. du desire qu'il éprouve de © 
apc ted /SEgcks des plans arretés parle Société du Bengale.tout ce qui cat 
. Ke ir. Veuille z thee. assez bon, Monsieur le Sécrétaire, pour tenoureller * 
ee fae iatique da du Bengale, Vexpression de ces, sentiments, et pour © 
. - | ¢ temps l’assurance des sentiments de véritable estime, ) oooh 
osu m~ , ares) les quels j'ai sn} hoonamni ddan? Liiwodt #oly yud? oratw 
5 a re Votre » trés humble et. trés obeissant Serviteury yee (8 
renee . ny" ar be > wee tahT  .moiges Jad | Eocene B Bvawovy,»> to 
hits we, Prd aay! sfs sa linarcas' rf aa gaorina = » clin apy lowed aah7 sot 
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ne ‘reply from M:C yA 

of the Society's ‘desire t to cor rebates upon hin ‘tlie office ‘of, varans : 
ih A; expresses hie. sense of. the hight houor dome him ud 
of. immediately. proceeding to. ttm e he w : 
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Cautiey, for their fossil discoveries in the Sewalik range. 


Professor Rovin was induced to send these tokens of the approbation of the Geo- 
logical Society (of which he has recently been nominated an office-bearer), 


i he : 0 thinking 
lis associates in the Asiatic Society would like fo see them ; but more particularly 


because’ the excellent paper on the Sivatherium was first made ublic in. their. 
Researches, and it would be the beat proof of the interest taken by the scientific at 
home in the novel and interesting discoveries in which so many members of the 
Society have been successfally engaged withio the last four years. " 

Dr. Rove queted the following extract from Mr. Lyeu.’s address delivered 
at the Anniversary Meeting of the Geological Society on the 17th February, 1837. 


(The opening of the address presenting the medals was published in ‘our July 
O.. : ; | if 


Wollaston medals awarded to Dr. Hucu FPatcover and, Captain P. T. 


2 
ORGANIC REMAINS. 

**Gentlemen, you hay been already informed that the Council have this year 
awarded two Wollaston medals, one to Captain Prosy Cauruey of the Bengal 
Artillery, and the other to Dr. Huc# Fatconer, Superiotendent of the Botanic 
Garden at Sabarunpore, for their researches in the geology of India, and more 
particularly theic discovery of many fossil remains of extinct quadrapeds at the 
southern foot of the Himélaya mountains. At our last Anniversary I took 
occasion to acknowledge a magnificent present, consisting of duplicates of these 
fossils, which the Society had received from Captain Caorcey, and since that 
time other donations of great value have been transmitted by him to our museum. 
Thiese Indian fossil bones belong to extinct species of herbivorous ard carvivorous” 
mammatlia, and to reptiles of the, genera crocodile, gavial, emys, and trionyxyand 
to several species of fish, with which shells of fresh-water genera are associhted, | 
the whole being entombed in a formation of sandstone, conglomerate, marl, and 
clay; 40 inclined: stratification, composing a range of hills called the Siwalik,.. 
between the rivers Sutledge and Ganges. These hills rise to the height of from 
500 to 1,000 feet above the adjacent plains, some of the loftiest peaks being 3,000 
feet above the level of the sea. | a 

“* When Captain Cautrey and Dr. Fatconenr firat discovered these remarkable | 
remains their curiosity was awakened, and they felt convinced of their great 
scientific value; but they were not versed in fossil osteology, and being stationed palit 
on the remote confines of our Indian possessions, they were far distant from any _ 
living authorities or books on comparative anatomy to which they could refer. The — 
manner in which they overcame these disadvantages, and the enthusiasm with — 
which they coutinued for years to progecute their researches when thus isolated __ 
fromthe scientific world is truly admirable. Dr. Royle has permitted me to 
read a part of their correspoddence with him when they were exploring the Siwalik _ 
mountains, and I can bear witness to their extraordinary energy aud persever- | 
ance.» From time to time they earnestly requested that Cuvier’s works on osteo- _, 
logy might be sent out to them, and expressed their disappointment when, from. 
various accidents, these volumes failed to arrive. The delay perhaps was fortu- 
natey for being thrown entirely upon their own resources, they soon founda. 
museum of comparative anatomy in the surroundiog plains, hills, and jungles, 
where they slew the wild tigers, buffaloes, antclopes,and other Indian quadrupeds, of 
which they preserved the skeletons, besides obtaining specimens of all the genera 
-of r which inhabited that region. They were compelled to see and think 
for themselves while comparing and discriminating the different recent and fossil 


bones, and reasoning on the laws of comparative oatenlogy Le , till at leagth they 
werreny prepared to iain atte toeons which they were taught by the works ). 
of Cuvier. In the course of their labours they have ascertained the existence of 

the; elephant; aoastodon,, rhinoceros, hippo 


















potamus, ox, buffalo, elk, antelope, 

























d other berbivorovs genera, several canine and feline carnivora. = 
On Soe he r. Facconer and Captain Cautiey have each written sepa- © 
rat Captain Cautuey, for example, is the author of an 
\tic Society, in which he shows that two of the ~ 
‘Mr. Curr are, io fact, one, the supposed differ. 
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o 
ence in character having been drawn from the teeth of the 
the samo species. Tonght to remind you that this same A pl a 
discoverer, -in 1833, of the Indian Herculaneum or buried town near Behat 
north of Seharunpore, which he found seventeen feet below the surface of the 
country when directing the excavation of the Doab Canal*. 
e ae I ought more particularly to invite your attention to the joint paper by 
fr. FALCONER and Captain Caut.iey on the Sivatherium, a new snd extraordinary 
species of mammatia, which they have minutely described and figured, offering at 
the same time many profound speculations on its probable anatomical relations. 
The characters of this genus are drawn from a head almost cognplete, found at 
first enveloped in a mass of hard stone, which had lain os a boulder in a water- 
course, but after much labour the covering of stone was successfully removed, 
and the huge head now stands out with its two horns in relief, the nasal bones 
being projected in a free arch, and the molars on both sides of the jaw being 
singalarly perfect. This individual must have approached the elephant in size. 
The genus Sivatherium, say the authors, is the more igteresting, as helping to 
fill up the important blank which has always intervened between the ruminant 
and pachydermatous quadrupeds, for it combines the teeth and horns of a rumi- 
nant, with the lip, face, and probably proboscis of a pachyderm. They also 
observe, that the extinct mammiferous genera of Cuvier were all confined to the 
Pachydermata, and no remarkable deviation from existing types baud been noticed 
by him among fossil ruminants, whereas the Sivatherium holds a perfectly isolat- 


ed position, like the giraffe and the camels, being widely remote from any 
other type!” 


Resolved, that due acknowledgments be addressed to the Geological 


Society for their courtesy in entrusting the Asiatic Society with the hono- 
rary dils awarded to two of their associates, and that they be imme- 


diately forwarded with appropriate congratulations to Sehéranpur, 
The Right Honorable Lord AvuckLANb, Patron, addressed to the Socie- 
ty’s attention the following communication just received from the Royal 
siati¢é Society, confident that the Society would omit no means of giving 
effect to the objects with which they had been forwarded, 


‘* Phe Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 14, Grafton Siree?, 
Bond Street; ' 


My Lonrp, London, 11th of May, 1837. 


Ehe Committee of Agriculture ond Cemmerce of this Society, having had 
before them certain specimens of Lichens used in glycing, and being informed 
that several species are now employed in India for that purpose, and that masy 
more would probably be elicited by a close investigation, aod an accurate know- 
ledge of the requirements of the trade, which has been much checked by the 
short supply, and high price of the best sorts used, I am requested by the Com- 
mittee to transmit to your Lordship the accompanying specimens of Lichens, 
with bottles of the ammoniacal liquor used io extracting the color, and of the 
extracted color; and to enclose fifty copies of the first day's p 





op ngs of wae 
Committee, which contain directions for ascertaining the most useful sorts o 

Lichena, and for using the liquor as a test of their quality. I am also requested 
to solicit that such measures may be adopted as may appear to your Lordship 
to be expedient to diffase amongst those to whom it is likely to be usefal such 
an acguaintancewith the subject as may tend to advance the views of the Com- 

ron Committee are impressed with the conviction that their views Sue aot 
ral utility are fally shared by your Lordship, they feel it unnecessary to offer amy _ 
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* Journal of Asiatic Society, Nos, xxv. and xxix. 1634. Principles of | : az) 
4th and subsequent editions. See ladex, Bebat. ait oe idQeotc Ts eLjpuUr ti 
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apology for the trouble which. may be occasioned in furthering a mi e calct- ~ 
laced to lead to'the improvement of our commerce, and to be of goucrat savkatare 
Ps I have the honor to be, eT 
| = ke. Ke. om 
H. Harkness, Secretary. 


To the Right Honorable Lord Auvcktano, G. C. B., Governor-General of India.’* © 
M r VisGer's specimens, deposited in the museum, ore labelled as follows : 


-., 


? 


| | : Value per ton. Val ir ton. 
_ h. Canary eis at an »++ £250 to 350 | 10, Canary rock moss, ... . 80 to ‘90 
2. Cape de Verde ditto,... 200 to 300/11, Sardinian ditto, ........ 70 to 90 


3. West Island ditto,.... 150 to 230| 12. Pustulatus ditto, ...... 20 to 40° 
4. Madeira ditto, ...... 100 to 150/13. Tartarous MOss, .....+.. 20 to 40 


5S) Africa ditto, ........ 80 to 130/)21. Useless lichen, liable to be la 9d 

a Be South America do. ..  80to 120 mistaken for Nos......... lorg)% 
7. Sardinian ditto, .. e» ‘Oto 45) 22. Lichen valueless ditto,.. 12 
8. CapeofGood Hopedo. 20 235. Bad canary moss ditto,.. 10 


9. English ditto, e+ #8 ee no value, 


The Good has a nearly white powder on its surface, towards the centre ; 
the under surface is of a gray color, and is not hairy; if wetted it. does not 
turn of an orange color; its edces are flat and thin. rs 

“Th Bad las no measly white powder on its surface; its under side is hairy, — 
and blacker than the good ; its edges are usually more or less knobbed, and on 
being wetted it generally becomes of an orange color. | 

fe No. ‘24, contains a mixed sample of good and bad, which has been wetted 
with water. | , 

“Phe useless mosses greatly outnumber the useful, and vary from each other, . 
in some instances, by such slight shades of difference, that the above specimens 

of them ‘cau serve little more than to call minute attention to the subject. A 
é. feat fox the iscovery of color is therefore necessary. 

“* Test.—Take liquor ammoniw, very much diluted with water, butstrong . 
endugh to retain a powerfully-pungent smell—half-fill a phial bottle with the 
same, then add of the lichen (being broken up to a convenient size), so much 
as will lightly fill up the liquor, so that the whole may be readily stirred about, 
Care must be taken to Jeave at least one-third of the bottle for air, The bottle 
must be kept corked, but be frequently opened, and the contents stirred with a 
small stick. The color will begin to exhibit itself in a few hours, and the ., 

: more rapidly in proportion to the warmth of the place in which it is kept; . 
ie heat should not exceed 130° Fahvenh. A piece of white silk pluced near 
the surface of the fluid will shgw the color before it would otherwise be percep. o 
tible, This test will only serve to show where color exists, but will not develope | 
it tovite fullest extent. | ries 

“ Localities.—The good sorts are generally found in rocky or stony districts; 
or where dry stone walls abound; im the neighbourhood of the sea,—or if © 
distant from the sea, in places exposed to sea breezes. ‘The more valuablé are’ 
*met with in voleanic islands. My own experience has been principally in the” 
Canaries, where I find the more arid the situation, the better the quality of the’ ©) 
lichens, - When the land is high and humid, tive useless sorts alone are met 
with, Indry places bear the sea, there are only the good sorts; and there is 
generally a belt between the two, in which both good and bad are found on the © 
ne stones, and not unfrequently overrunning each other. oO Gs 
‘* DPheére is with the samples a small bottle of ammoniacal liquor, of the strength ~~ 
suited for test : and also a smull bottle’ of the color to be produced.” — 
mats Ys :f : a ee pe. bad atts 
esdlved, that fiye copies of the “ Proceedings’ be communicated to the _. 
: ltural Society ; and that others he sent to any members of the Society 
who may be in a position to collect specimens of Indiun mosses for trial and 
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> 
Report of the Committee of Papers on the Museum reference of the 614 Sept. 1837. 

The question submitted to our consideration on the present occasion is, simply, 
how we may best dispose of the Government grant of 200 rupees per mensem, 
(which it has been resolved to accept,) towards the maintenance and improvement 
of the Society's museum? Whether a successor to Dr. Pearson shull be ap- 
pointed, or any other mode of superintendence adopted ? 

The following considerations have induced us go recommend that the Curator- ; 
ship shall not be filled up for the present. 

The objects that had accumulated in the museum prior to Dr. Pearson's 
nomination having been once arranged by him, there will evidently be little to 
employ a successor, uoless additions could be made on an enlarged scale through 
purchase or otherwise, for which sufficient fands do not exist. 

On the other hand, by employing the money now granted us jn purchasing and 
collecting specimens for the due preservation of which our present establishment 
is sufficient, we shall in a year or two have amassed materials to give fall oceu- ~ 
pation ty a professional superintendent, whom we mgy then appoint on our 

. former scale, should not the Government at home in the mean time place the 
muscum On a more comprehensive footing. We therefore propose that the 200 
rupees be carried to the general account, and that in consideration of this acces- 
sion to our resources, opportunities be sought of adding to our museum by 
‘purchase ; and of promoting physical or antiquarian research by such other means 
as may present themselves from time totime. We would in the mean time place 
the museum under « special Committee of three annual members subject to re- 
election, as in the Committee of Papers, and three ex-officio members, viz. one 
vice-president, the secretary and the librarian, We would further suggest— 

That this Committee should hold meetings at the rooms not less than once in 
the week; that their orders should be carried into effect, and their proceedings 
recorded by the Secretary as in the Committee of Papers; and that all expenditure 
should require audit from the latter Committee with exception of the ordinary 


contingent, which may be fixed at 100 rupees per mensem. 4 
That this Committee shonld give in an snoual report of the progress of the : 
museum, at the ononiversary meeting in January, and that they should be entrust- 4 


ed with a general discretion for the disposal and exchange of duplicate speci- 
mens forthe benefit of the museum. 


For the Committee of Papers, 


Asiatic Society's Rooms, J. Painser, Secretary. 


Proposed by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Cracnrort, and resolved, 
That the Report be adopted in all Nts provisions ; and that three gentle- 
men be elected to act with the Secretary and lebrarian «3,4 Committee for 
superintending the museum, 
r. Consyn spoke at some length in favor of renewing the curator’s 
appointment. He concluded by moving the postponement of the question 





tila better meeting could be assembled, which was negatived. _ 
“TYE ate then esbiean by the Secretary, seoonded by Mr. RE, and re- . a . 
solved, that Mr. Wini1am Cracrort, Dr. G. Evans, and Dr. MeoCietnanp, 
be requested to act as the museum Committee. ee 


- Dr. Evans and Mr. Cracrorrt being present signified their acceptance of the 
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‘ wy | office. ‘ 
aS < ; Library. : 
ted on the part of the Royal Academy 
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Mon tion of drawings (lithographed for p1 
f Statues 


1637.) | Proctedings of the Asiatic Society. ~ |= 895. 


Procés-verbal des séances publique de l'’ Academie Royale des Sciences, Belles- 
lettres et arts de Bordeaux, 1836. 


On the part of the authors, w 


Tnstitutiones lingimw Pracritice, by Dr. Curnist1anus Lassen, Professor at 
Bonn ; 2 fasciculi. . 

Die altpersischen keil-inschejften von Persepolis, entziflerund des alphabets 
und erkliirung des Inhalts, von Dr. CaarsTran Lassen. 

Analysis and Review of the Ricardo, or new school of political economy, by 
Major W. H. Sgueman. 

Polymetrical tables prepared ior the use of the Post Offiice—dby Captain T. 
Taylor, Madras Cavairy. - 


On the part of the Societies. 


Transactions of the Royal Lrish Academy, Vol. XVII. 

Journal of the Procegdings of do. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Journal Asiatique Nos. 7, 8 new series, of the Asiatic Society of Paris. , 

 Lardner’s Steam Communication vid the Red Sea, reprinted in Caloutta—dy the 
Btaam Commillee, 

Meteorological Register, from the Surveyor General, 


From the booksellers. 
Lardner'’s Cabinet Cyclopedia—Ireland, vol. II. 


Antiquities, Literature. 


[Brought forward from the adjourned meeting of the 4th October.) 


Major Pew forwarded the promised facsimile of the inscription on the 
broken Delhi Lat, now in Mr. Fraser's grounds. : 


The secretary stated that though much mutilated there was not a letter in this 
‘facsimile of which he could not assign the exact counterpart in the Ferozlét. It 
had enabled him to correct a few but very few readings io the translated version 
while it confirmed some that had been deemed doubtful. 


Read a letter from Captain A. Burnes, dated Camp, Duha on the river of 
Cabul, 5th September, forwarding : 


No. 1. The facsimile ofthe Sanskrit inscription at Hind 20 miles above Attok 
all to in M. Covrr’s memoir on Taxila (Journ: V. 482). The original is 
lodg ed at Peshawar awaiting the Socigty’s orders us to its disposal, 
er Inseription under a broken idol at Hand. 
No “8, 4. Figures on marble and stone fragments at the same place. 
No. 5. A view of the Khyber tope, not yet opened, 
ONs. 6e A mineral resinous jet from the AAatfak country south of Peshawar, 


Laas notice and plates of the inscription.) 


ev, Esq. C. S. forwarded copy of a Sanskrit inserip- 
; deposited in a temple at J/u/taye near the source of 












| Ma NarTow. Om 
tion on three plate: 
the T'apti river. 
[See the present number, page 869.) 
otR Son taupey 


; 
Dr. ALEXANDER: Burn, transmitted facsimiles of the contents of two 
“a er-plates found in the town of Kaira (Gujerat) in the same character . 
deciphered by Mr. Warnen in 1535. of 
ae ate also to the” _Sildditya dynasty, but as Dr. Buran has offered to 















peat: the plates themselves it will be better to await their arrival Sore atten pt- 
a contents. ~ 
¥rAn Tacore sent for ht piece = 8 the society a copper- 
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Report of the Commiltee of Papers on the Museum reference of the 6th Sept. 1937. 

The question submitted to our consideration on the present occasion is, simply, 
how we muy best dispose of the Government grant of 200 rupees per mensem, 
(which it has been resolved to accept,) towards the maintenance aud improvement 
of the Society’s museum? Whether a successor to Dr. Peanson shall be ap- 
pointed, or any other mode of superintendence adopted ? 

The following considerations have induced us go recommend that the Curator- 
ship shall not be filled up for the present. 

The objects thut had accumulated in the museum prior to Dr. Pearson's 
nomination having been once arranged by him, there will evigently be litle to 





— 
employ a successor, unless additions could be made ov an enlarged scale through > 
purchase or otherwise, for which sufficient finds do not exist. 

On the other hand, by employing the money now granted us in purchasing and 
collecting specimens for the due preservation of which our present establishment 
is sufficient, we shall in «a year or two have amassed materials to give fall ocen- ~ 


pation te a professional superintendent, whom we mgy then appoint on our 
. former seule, should not the Government at home in the mean time place the 
Museum On A more comprehensive footing. We therefore propose that the 200 
rupees be carried to the general account, and that in consideration of this acces- 
sion to our resources, opportunities be sought of adding to our museum by 
‘purchase ; and of promoting physical or antiquarian research by such other means 
“a8 may pretent themselves from time totime. Wewouldin the mean time place 
the museum under a special Committee of three annual members subject to re- 
election, as in the Committee of Papers, and three ex-officio members, viz. one 
vice-president, the secretary and the librarian. We would further suggest— 

That this Committee should bold meetings at the rooms not less than once in 
the week; that their orders should be carried into effect, and their proceedings 
recorded by the Secretary as in the Committee of Papers; and that all expenditure 
should require audit from the latter Committee with exception of the ordinary 
contingent, which may be fixed at 100 rupees per mensem. 

That this Committee shonld give in an annual report of the progress of the 
museum, at the anniversary mecting in January, and that they should be entrust- 
ed with a general discretion for the disposal and exchange of duplicate speci- 
mens for the benefit of the museum. 

For the Committee of Papers, 
Asiatic Society's Rooms, J. Painser, Secretary. 
201A Sept. 1537. } 


Proposed by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Cracnrort, and resolved, 

That the Report be adopted in all Ns provisions ; and that three gentle- 
men be elected to act with the Secretary and lebrarian a3.a Committee for 
superintending the museum. 

r. Conpyn spoke at some length in favor of renewing the curator’s 
appointment. e concluded by moving the postponement of the question 
untila better meeting could be assembled, which was negatived. 

‘Tt was then moved by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. 
~ solved, that Mr. Wiio1ams Cracrort, Dr. G. Evans, and Dr. Mot 
be requested to act as the museum Committee. “ 


Dr. Evans and Mr. Cracrorr being present signified their acceptance of the 
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Procés-verbal des séances publique de 1’ Academie Royale des Sciences, Belles- 
lettres et arts de Bordeaux, 1836. 


> ~ On the part of the authors. 3 


Institutiones lingim Pracritice, by Dr. Cunitstianus Lassen, Profeasor at 
Bonn ; 2 fasciculi. 

Die altpersischen keil-inschriften von Persepolis, entzifferund des alphabets 
und erklirung des Inhalts, von Dr. Cuarstian Lassen. 

Analysis and Review of the Ricardo, or new school of political economy, by 

‘ Major W. H. Sgneman. 

Polymetrical tables prepared for ithe use of the Post Office—ty Captain T. 

Taylor, Madras Cavairy. 


On the part of the Societies. 


—< Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XVII. 
Journal of the Procegdings of do. Nos, 1, 2, 3. 
Journal Asiatique Nos. 7, 8 new series, of the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
Lardner’s Steam Communication via the Red Sea, reprinted in Calcutta—dy the 
Steam Committee. 
Meteorological Register, from the Surveyor General. 


From the booksellers. 
Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia—Ireland, vol. II. 





Antiquities, Literature. 


[Brought forward from the adjourned meeting of the 4th October.) 


‘Major Pew forwarded the promised facsimile of the inscription on the 
broken Delhi Lat, now in Mr. Fraser's grounds. ‘ 


; The secretary stated that though much mutilated there was not a letter in this 
facsimile of which he could not assign the exact counterpart inthe Feroz dt. It 
had enabled him to correct a few but very few readings in the translated version 
while it confirmed some that had been deemed doubtful. 


Read a letter from Captain A. Buryes, dated Camp, Duha on the river of 
Cabul, 5th September, forwarding : 


No. 1. The facsimile ofthe Sanskrit inscription at 47nd 20 miles above Aftok 
alluded to in M. Court's memoir on Taxila (Journ. V. 482). The original is 
faced oe Peshawar awaiting the Socigty’s orders as to its disposal. 


aoe 


. 






2. Inscription under a broken idol at Hand. 

“8, 4. Wigures on marble and stone fragments at the same place. 

No. 5. A view of the Khyber tope, not yet opened, 

No. 6. A miineral resinous jet from the KAattak country south of Peshawar, 
[See notice and plates of the inscription.) 


» | Manaron OMMANNEY, Esq. C. 8. forwarded copy of a Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion on three plates deposited in a temple at J/u/taye near the source of 


the TJ'apti river. 
[See the present number, page 869.) 
i, 


“Dr. oe Burn, transmitted facsimiles of the contents of two 
-eop -plates found in the town of Kuira (Gujerat) in the same character 
as | ose leciphered by Mr. Waren in 1835. 

s ophey rv ute also to the Siiddifya dynasty, but as Dr. Bunn am offered to 
send the ites themselves it will be better to await their arrival before attempt- 
ing to” vead their contents. | o 

~~ Baboo = au ‘Tacore sent for exhibition to the society a copper- 
























late in excellent preservation lately dug up in the chur land of a Zeniin- 
" ee belonging to him in pergunnah Edil pore, vila Backergunj. a 
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This grant, which isnow being transcribed gives an additional name to the 
list of the Belal Sena dynasty of Gaur. 


4 


A letter was read from T. Crurca, Esq, dated Singapur, 15th August, 


1837, presenting to the Society specimens of some ancient tin coins dis- 
covered up at that place. 


These coins hardly sppear to be of erent antiquity. They have a lion on one side 
crest-fashion, typical doubtless of the name of the settlement Sinhapur, the city of 
the lion ; and on the reverse what may be intended for a cormucepia Or a sceptre, 7 
Théy are of tin and in high relief, and rough on’the edges.» A t 800 of them ~ 
were dug up by a party of convicts in making.a road five miles from the town. 
The earthen vessel containing them had apparently been: glazed and was‘of a 


very common shape, it was buried about two fect ia marshy groond in a spot 
until reeently covered with dense jungle. ' 


Dr. TPeCantor presented some Scandinavian antéquitiés of copper and 
-briiss,—a knife, an arrow head, pincers and a key. - 


v 
‘They are from different Danish provinces, and were extracted by myself 
‘sépulchral urns containing bones and @hes of the dead, which the tieathen m 
audinavil used to deposit in huge tumuli. Antiquarians date thein dbout 400 of 
hristian era. The key is similur to that used by the Chinese.’ 





The Rev. Dr. Mrxu presented two stone slabs for the museum, which 


had been last year brought to him from the west of India and the Red Sea 
by Captain Rocue. | 


44 No. 1 is an armorial shield, taken from the principal altar in a ruined Portu- 
guese church on the top of Trombay hill, Salsette island, one of the first Portu- 
Besettlements. The date of the slab was broken off on removal down the hill, 
ds were to the purport, *‘ Glory to God, 1fd4."’ 
. The other stone was brought by an officer of the Indian Navy from the Red 
Sea; it was found in ode of the numerous ruined cities on the Eygptian shore ; it 
Seas supposed to be a grave-stone upwards of 300 years gld,"'—(See drawing and 
note in the present number.) Cie €> 4 ris 


~ 





a 


— ~ So 

Mr. W.H. Warnewn forwarded on the part of Lieut..Posraws, an account 
_of the Jain temple at Bddrasir, and the ruins of Badranugart in the pyo- 
yinee of Gutch, with drawing of the imgge and plan of the temple. Rass 8 

Mr. T. Wicxtsson brought to the Society's notice « translation of the 
elements of Euclid into Sanskrit in the time of rij4 SiwarSJava Sinn of 
"Jaipur in 1699, called the Rekha ganita. 

. “TT 





oe Will be published in next month’s Journal. ] 


bg - 


make Colonel Sracy drew attention to« coin lately procured by him from the 
es “Panjab, uniting the type of the Indo.Scythic series with that of the Indo- 
* Musalmani’s of Kaikobdd, : | nS 


rit with mucli regret announced fo the meeting that CBlonel Sracy. had 
ae "jobbed of a gaat pail of his collection of se including the unique 
~~ s Amyntas, and al) his Bactrians, and 60 gold Gupta coins of Canonj/ .. ; 
Mr. D. Lastox transmitted two servitude of ¢ granted by vators 
in. the Gorak/ipur district, shewing personal bondage to be ms 
openly at the presentday. ~* 

Ren from Lieu 
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> (These. Journals contain. minute and beautifully: « executed drawings of allthe 
temples and See met x = bis route, with all the information om tied 
p Subject he was enabled to pic - His visit to Bhobanesw dt 
re dt ad Mave: formed the stibje hot separate memoirs. gi Saas =~ A dale 
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sented on the part of the Right Honowebla ae 

the avers zugel op y of Dr. Rich arpvson’s journal of his late Visit — 
to the Shun f in Moulmein, in two parts, 

Mr. Jurys Tseote presented 7th Report and Resumé of Meteora 
gical observations made by the Natural History Suciety of the Mauritius, 

Dr. W. Bianp gave a note on Mr. Hopason’s description of the Nipat 
woodpeckers. = 
ak Colonel McLeop brought to the meeting several nore fragments of 


fossil bone from the. fort boring now at 423 feet. eli 


One a small caudal vertebra of a lacerta animal ? the rest testudinous. The 
paaree pebbles afd quartz and felspar gravel accompanying them ure increasing 
ree nee the appearance of having been rolled. 












° , Mr. C. B. .. Greentaw presented on the part of Mr. Atrrep Boxny Mas 
ter Attendant 4t Balasore, a series of tide registers at Buds ‘amghart. in 
for the year, 1834. 
Read a letter from Dr. T. Canror, presenting a catalogue of serpents 
‘afid fish in the’ Society’s museum. 
Resolved that especial thanks be returned to Dr. Cantor for the vala- 
able service he has rendered to the Society in arranging und classifying 


ther objects. inh oe 


ia.) ae ‘Seeretary proposed taking advantage of Dr. Casror's departare for Bog-— 
A by the Parfect to request his kindness in conveying a case of “ foemage 

eee the Society's collection of snakes for presenfation to the museum eS 
othe norable-Compiny. ger S 

_ He would also recommend that one of the elephants and rhinoceros" skulle 
should be entrusted to Dr. Canror with a view of presentation te any museam 
whenee he may be able to obtain in. exchenge some ostevlogical specimens for. our 

beeen pam procurable in Todia. 











aie re Carron had kindly undertaken to convey a” series of our flavidtile sett 
Age to vofessor Vow pum Buscn of Bremen and other parcels for the continent, — 

s fie iar Sane were adopted, | ) ; 

Yo > 8 : : “ehtatned sanction for purchase of SI, oileebs of natiral 













histor; r red by M. Monrerro and varnished—at 31 ropees, 
“Mr. | Pier Bre offi r of the Ernaad presented a tetradon, a remosa, and 
some insects "fro the Persian Gulf. 

: IeCosn ron alc the skeleton of a Tapir which he had -comimis- 
GOCE: oy: oy i * Tiki 2 


_ ‘The : skeleton had unfortunately been ruined pe? an unskilfal hand—the hele 
rimal } Been ets up butcher-wise to be packed in a oatk—ein apirits— 
t the hea Ones were uninjured. © 


ving letter from Lieut. Thomas Hurron, 37th N. 1. 
| and 4 4th September. 


B feted eq ger’ Simla, 27th August, 1837. 
. | _ 
1 niion of the Scientific bodies of Europe, is turned to 


foasilists in the Sub.Himélayan ranges, it way not 
% sacra  gaowmmtaniee that om gga! made some yeurs 
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since by the Iats Dr. Gerann in the Spift vwalléy, and othér places in the interior 
of these mountains might advantigedusly be followed avila farther and more 
"complete research. ~ . "aa - 
it Little, gave the existence of these fossil®beds lias hitherto been noted, and 
the vizorous climate in which they are found, renders it more than probible that 
few if any subsequent travellers will be inclined to Venture into those inhospita- 


: ble regions, where the Thermometer, in the»menth of October, stood, *in the 
Pmorning, (as noted in the Dr.’s memoranda), , 


, ; “46 » 15°, and “even 10°, 
a _ Through the liberality of Captain P. Genes residi ut. . Lhbave hadan 
» Opportunity of perusing the Dr.’s memoranda, and er opi | t research io 
the localities he notes down, would give to science sOme itn e additional in- 
formation on the subject of these interesting deposits of theantediluvian world. 
Subsequent to Dr. Gerarp's discovery,—and wholly dependent on that gentie- 
man for his information,—M. Jacavemont I believe visited the valley of the 
Spifj—Bat whether he succeeded in penetrating to the fossil loc 
deterred Gy the rigours of the climate, is unknown. . 
Shall we, however, allow the riches of our dominions to be brought to light and 
reaped by Poreign Societies? - 
They dena out travellers to glean in the cause of science, through every clime, 
while weulone, the richest nation of them all, sit idly by and watch their progress. 
fb had contemplated au expedition to Spifi, this year, bat straitened circum- 
stances and family affairs, have obliged me with reluctance to relinguish the 

| undertakiog. a 

Should the Society deem the Dr.'s discovery worthy of being followed up, 
I would humbly offer under their patronage to undertake the trip, the expences 
of which, if necessary, I would gladly share. “ 

_ In those climates the best and I may say only season for successful research 
would be daring the summer months, i, e. from May until the eud of September 
or October, and [I should calculate the monthly cost at about one hundred and 

Yupees (150 Rs.) | 

a Dr. GexnaAmv notes the bed of marine fossils, or solid shell rock to be no less 

’ *thah one imile in depth, while loose fossils of various species were lying about on 

e Sammite af the ridges at an altitude of 16,000 ft. above the sea, 

‘Be had, at the time of this discovery, no leisure to. prosecute research, as the 
© season was far advanced, and his health too much impaired to admit of his 
7 exposing himself longer to the bitter eold which was fast setting in,—nor did 
the Drs pursuits or knowledge of the sabject permit his makiog the most of 


th very. ; ; 
wee et brad és of the Natural History 6f these Hills, might at the same time 
"be pursued with advantage, and according to-the Dr."s memoranda, there are 
; money Sbieceee valné and interest in this department"ta be met with. | 
— Sho ‘the Socitty be inclined to lend’ a favoveble ear to my suggestion, 
. nothing would be requisite but the permission of the Governor General for my 
= be ‘appoiaoted 6 the undertaking, aud from the anxiety His Lordship has ever 
jown, to forward Scientific Reseurch, little doubt need be entertained as to the 
t, if solicited to that effect by the Asistic Society. (5 = © 5 
snve breachec subject thus early im order that every preparation may 
‘ie sideeselul po TR of the pita eee . ie OF 
Sm Ok I have the honor to be, &e. es 
| mp as Se = THOMAS HUTEON, Lt 37th, Regt. N. 1. 
To James PriNser, Esq.” Sec. As. Soc. : hak saam -% 
Resolved, that the Society feels much indebted to Lieut. Hurron for his 
disinterested proposal, and will have great pleasure in furtherin is plan 
for the thorough exploration of the Spiti valley, and. 
regions of the Himdlaya, by plating one thousand at 
for this object, provided he is enuhiaa to prosecute the journe 
and fossil collected in the trip shall be deposited 
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Monsieur F ONTANIER, FrenchConsul at Bussora, forwarded under 


of Capt. E 
: ‘pee nal feet various ohjects: of natural history 


1. Mineral « 




















s.from the island of Ormus. Shell conerete, oF = 


coquillier, férruginous. a0 gelenitous sandstone and madreporite, =. 
. 2. Zoophytes and snukes of several species from Bussora ; also a curious , 
saree - she, Chen lac ctulam titetilcia ) with a note description of them, 
r. 


presented es of Fock specimens from the Sutpora ~ | 
range commer cing oh Seont Chapara—the specimens are numbered with —S 
reference ta ner a of the, distri Accompanying. a 
Dr. McCue bast submitted a descriptive catalogue of the zoological 
specimens collect@d phy himself in the late tourin Assam, together with 
copies of his o nit! 10 Ogien! drawings, of which the originals, about 130 in 
ri number, have been transmitted through Government to the Hon'ble Court 
of Directors. . 
‘The fossils present&d by Mr. W. Dawe ofthe Delhi Canal Establishment 
had arrived and were much admired. The following is the list of them 
furnished by aa Dawe, 
— No. of | 
erase Name? of Specimens as supporrd to be 
1 A tortoise, (a very perfect specimen of trionyx.) 
2 A fragment of humerus of Mastodon, 
4 A ditto of tusk of ditto. a 
4 to 8 Fragments of jaws of the Mastodon. | 
9, 10 Vertebra of the Sivatherium. 
— ti Boe a. ¢ 
12 ht lower jaw of the elephant 
13° Delehiower sin of the meohane? the lower maimed. 
. 14 Fragment of the femur of the elephant. 
35 ~3=6 Ditto horn of a deer. . 
re 16 ~=>—dzdTCDitto horn of a buffalo. 
17 Ditto horn of a bullock, 
18 £Ditte rib of the Mastodon. 
“19 ~—C Ditto _~ upper jaw of the crocodile. K 
~ 20 —_ Ditto jaw of o small deer, » : a 
YF 22, 23 Ditto of bones not recognized. 
“24 Ditto lower half head of the bogeys (very perfec, 
Sains Ditto nypper half head of Yie rhinoceros. , a 
















Ditto lower jaw of the bog. ae ee 
ar a Ditto ditto of the Sivatherium. p< pa 
28 jitto ditto of the bear". . Pile vg nl 
~ 20> o tusk of the hippopotamus. i & See a origi 
_ = 30 Ditto ditto of the ditto. — oe ae —> : 
‘a oh. ee SoU OF the crocodile. a) ns ; a 
ptt wer “a of a shark Geuppobed tobe.) aay “=o 


. of the jaw of a horse. + ae ns 
3 ee containing right half of faeret jaw hippopotamus 
) (wide Journal, No. 55 and eee page 
. A pac! Gt SON ete’ an assortment of 
aa L sa pest to bs a species of c with a portion of bitumen. 
part of the head of ruminant, ; 


edi fiat hant.  * 
and Vala, carpul bones attached, of Mastodon. 
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ong to a new auimal at lenst, it has not yet been identifi- 
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I.—Journal of a Trip to the Burenda Pass in 1836. By Lieut. Tuomas 

Hutron, 37th Regiment, Native Infantry. 

On the 22nd of September, 1836, I started from Simla, which 

? 


averages an elevation of 7,200 feet above sea level, in company with 
a small party of friends, on atrip to the Burenda Pass, with the in- 


f tention of crossing’ into fandwar._ ‘The road from Simla to the top of 
Mahdssi, is a pretty steep picent for nearly the whole way, but the 
scenery, particularly in the forest, is very beautiful and reminds one 


* much of the grounds around a gentleman's country seat at home. 


Several species of pines and thorny-leafed oaks, intermixed with 
Jarge plane trees and various others, compose the forest. Black cur- 
rant bushes and raspberries, both yellow and red, are plentiful, as 
also the blackberry or bramble. "The fruit -of the former is ‘much 
sought after by the residents at Simi/a, to make preserves with; wild 


strawberries are also abundant and richly flavoured. 


es*.’ ‘ The black-veined white™ 





and 1 ‘cabbage butterfl 





belonging ‘is the Genus Polyommatus. 
: * See -Rotes ae the end. 





Flowers*' of various kinds are scattered over the more open parts 
of the forest, and flitting over them may be seen numerous butter- 
flies, many of which are common to Britain and continental Burepe. 
Among others I recognised and captured the beautiful ‘ swallow- 
tail’d’* sand.‘ tortoise-shell’ butterflies’ ;—the caterpillar of the Jat- 

’ fer, being the same as that of Europe, and like it feeding on the nettle. 
roars ainted lady” is also abundant, as well as the large* 


wes the most numerous, and ‘many of the beautiful little species 


urenda Pass in T836._ _ {Nov.- 


» Here also beneath ‘the decaying trink of fallen trees I af scovered 
in abundance some new. species of land snails* Deloxiginp: to the 
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genera, nanina, and bulimus. : . -nxted 
' "Pheasants are plentiful down the khads, but it is hard work Hunt- 
ing for them. ™ tae S0wosde of 


The plass or pucras pheasant® and atiotber bird called, the Ahatij* 
phensant, are the commonest, but the mondi® is tg be met with ~. 
towards the latter end of autumn and during thé Winter season, as 
also the woodcock®; indeed one of the latter birds, I saw fitished in 
the month of-August, and a brace were seen at Simla this year in 
November. Naam , 
_ Wild hogs are abundant in the deep glens, where they slielter o 
themselves all day, and at night sally forth to regale on the grain ~ 

_ fields, much to the annoyance of the farmers ;—they ‘also’ visit the \ : 
. higher and more open parts of the forest where they’ turn up’ the | 
ground in search of aromatic roots, &c. TE RED OIF '. 
~Bears*, too, are numerous in the rocky glens, arriving from the | 
colder parts of the hills in the autumn and staying ‘during the winter, 
—retiring again to the interior about April, as the oe becomes 
hotter. — + ese 
~~ Besides these, many other animals are inhabitants of this forest, 
e such as the leopard®, leopard cat®, the hill fox®, and troops of lan- 
_goors®, ‘as also the musk deer® and flying squirrel® ~*~ — | 
The former animal is seldom seen except at night when serene 
about the sheep-folds, and is often as much the terror and pest of the 
‘ poor highland villagers, as the more formidable eis is to the mmhabi- 
tants of the plains, oie Oost er Hd 
~~ At Simla where the leopard is by no means ¢carce, it is necessary 
at nightfall to shut up the dogs, or they would, invatiably sooner or 
later, as indeed numbers do, fall victims to the voracity of this prowl- 
ing savage. Even in open day, dogs are frequently snatched up by 
this animal, when hunting along the wooded banks, only ‘a few yards 
from their masters. Instances are even on record of: their entering 
houses at night when the doors have*beenincautiously leftopen. 
= Ge _. Large tracts of the forest of the Muhdssi have of late years been 
Se cleared for the purpose of planting potatoes, which thrive well on 
a ) pleping: grounds and are cultivated to a great extent, ‘vast ies 
_ being annually sent to the plains for sale; iqerst, het od /2aBe 
_ The magnificent: wo ayn pp acest here'is fst ting 
Ds atte the woodman’s axe, and itis t ythat : 
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so much vaunted beauty of this forest, will have pasced away. ~The 
demand for good timber, for the purposes of building, since Simia 
became a resort for invalids, has been so great, that the needy and 
money-loving Ranas, have turned the gigantic beauties of the forest, 
to account, and many places are beginning to look quite bare and 
naked from the constant drain upon them. . 

It is more, than probable, if this destruction continues, that in a few 
years the forest will be ruined; for it is a curious and melancholy 
; fact, that but very few young trees are springing up to supply the 
¥ places of the parent stock. | 

Many fine trees are also destroyed by the practice of setting fire to 
the jangal grass, for the turpentine which exudes so plentifally from — 
_ the pine.trees, immediately takes fire and the bark of the tree is dez 
stroyed at the base. The consequence is that rain finds a lodgmentand 
rots the outer weod, which having become soft is immediately disco- 
vered and attacked by insects, and the tree in a short time withers and 
falls. Hundreds of these trees as also many fine oaks are to be seen in 
every stage of disease, both standing and fallen, and almost/all arising 
in the first instance from the fire having injured or destroyed the bark 
around the base.. p NBen 

_ In-this stage, stage-beetles’, capricorn beetles* and also the click 
beetles* whose yt nourished in decaying trees, are all busy in 
completing what the fire has commenced, and even a species of snail* 
contributes much to the ultimate ruin of the sturdy oak by boring 
into every hole and crevice and reducing the fibre of the wood to thé 
consistency of moist sawdust. : =e 
Tris upon such trees that the woodpeckers, in search of insects 
within, bore innumerable holes, and although they are labouring with 
the laudable intent of destroying the hidden foe, yet they also in no 
small degree hasten the decay of the wood, by boring so many fresh 
- dnlets for the rain and snow. arte 
It must be remembered however, that these much abused birds 
never attack a sound and healthy tree, and their share in the dé. 
struction of a decaying one, may be forgiven, on the certainty 
of it s being destroyed even without their aid, by the insects already 
.. The highest peak. of Makdssé is 9140 feet above the level of the 
sea; but the Devf temple, past which the road runs, is only 9078 
feet, after which the road gradually descends for about two miles 


through the forest to Fdgié, where there is a small bungalow of one 
a el ee —. n> 
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room, belonging to government, and which ia the usual haleingsstince 
for travellers,. being about twelve miles from Simla... ay hoibeR | 

»» The elevation»of the bungalow is 8040 feet. four “emai tt a 

From this place a road branches off through the Jubal country 
towards the Chor mountain, which is one of the lions usually | visited , 
by travellers, and attains an elevation of 12,149. feet. The road 
across the hills to Mas:irf also lies in the same direction. i : 

At Bigd we halted one day and on the 24th September semen 
our march towards Mattidaa, which is the second stage from Sinla 
to the cantonment of Kofgarh, and where there is another small 
bungalow of one room. Elevation 8070 feet. 

\The-grassy hills between Fdgd and Mattiéna” produce disnicues the 
rains, immense quantities of a species of orchis, called by the matives 
‘“salep misri,"" the roots of which are sometimes collected and 
dried, and afterwards brought to Simlu or sent to the plains»for sale,’ 
If care and culture were bestowed upon these plants'and the drying 
‘of the roots properly attended to, why might not the hill plant equal 
the famous Persian and Turkish salep misrf, which is now sold at 
such high prices as almost to preclude the possibility of using it?) 
The hill plant grows at Sim/a and is pretty generally diffuséd over! 
the interior, and as it may be had in almost any quantities, an im~ 
portant and nourishing addition to the dict of infants) and invalids» 
might be furnished at a reasonable and even cheap rates sooo) 4) 

-The road from Fug is seen fur miles running stiaaned the side of a. 
bare hill, which on one side shuts out the view, while on the other’ 
are deep glens with here and there a few houses. It is a long’ and” 
dreary march of about 14 miles, and as the party Iwas with were 
keen sportsmen, we agreed to breakfast at a wood about half-way, and 
threewniles beyond the old fort of Theog, which stands on an eminence 
near the rond aud is 80138 feet above the sea. nt mroyl Vobetibs 

-After breakfast we beat the forest for game and! Sconsnid a) musk: deer 
arid) some | \plass pheasants, as also the-lill partridge Ant the shikari 
ofthe: party brought : i some: chicérs*.bin sd? ob Non diffe sees jou 

P ‘Phe whole of this day we walked: onleisurely dowa the hidtle Sor thers 
two-fold: purpose of finding. game and: avoiding»the dreary. road to). 
Mattidina. _. In the evening we came to our encamping ground in the» 
bed of the glen below Mattidna bungalow, on the»banks of o stream,» 
which anges miebe among thas ut rocks and thickly. sortie: 
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» Here we found that beautiful little flower, parochetus communis, 
figured in Royve’s Illustrations. It was growing in profusion among 
the damp rocks and caves on the banks of the stream: 1 bdveaiiies 
found that it is common also at Simla. 

bo Inthe morning just beforg daybreak on the 25th we heard the hilt 
blackbirds singing very sweetly from the woods above us. The song 
is not unlike that of the European blackbird. ‘These beautiful birds 
commence singing about the middle of autamn and continue their 
sons throughout the winter and spring, after which they betake 
themselves to the interior, being autumnal and winter visitants rather 
than constant residents of the lower hills, althougha few may be 
octasionally met with throughout the year. In the winter season 
they are found as low down as the vale of Pinjore. 

At daybreak on the 26th September we ascended a very steep 
hill towards Ndgkunda, breakfasting about half-way, by the side of a 
hill:stream and then continuing our journey. On this road are plenty 
of chicores and afew were shot by the party. os 

Abt Ndgkunda we found two gentlemen from Simla who had come 
thus far to see the beauties of the interior before leaving India for 
home. In consequence of this rencontre we halted a day and beat the 
wood for game. Some plass and kAfhalijy pheasants were killed, 

and a male musk deer was brought in by one of the shikéri. 
The bungalow at this place is larger than those of Fdgé and 


Mattidna, possessing one large and two-+small rooms, which afford 


very: conifortable accommodation to travellers. The elevation is 
9016 feet. . | : ooh Sin 
~The sceneryfrom this place is very beautiful. sornty 
Phe cantonment.of Kolgarh is seen in a slope in the distance; and:is 
much lower than Ndgkunda, and surrounded by mountains of every 
ehade, from the deepest forest green, to: the bare and barren~ rock, 
while the long line of eternal snows towers fav above them all inthe 
back (ground. In the khads below the bungalow we found several: 
nut trees with fruit on them, and very similar to filberts in’ appear-. 
ance, but all were rotten, and judging from the number of nuts strewed 
upon the ground, all/of which were hkewise rotten and were the fruit. 
of the preceding -year, I should’ bevinclined to think: that few ever 
ripened, Dr. Geranv mentions having found them rotten in 1318. | 
The nut tree here grows to a good size, and-unlike the hazel rasta! a 
of Europe, is really a large-tree, springing up some height before the 
bienekne epee out, and the trunks of many exceeding a man’s body ~~ 
. Thertallest: trite ch estaiyéhyeen ‘fron: 80 to 40 ey nak 
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owers of different kinds are here, abundant, every. ae space or 
grassy, hill, being studded with various colors; the anemone. discol-. 
or, parnassia nubicola, and potentilla pteropoda of Roy.ie are imnu. 
merable, while in. the deep glens or heads, growing in damp vege~ 
table moulds, a beautiful white species of cypripedium is found, as. also. 
a very large white lily, which grows to a “height of Gor 7 Pree 
ere also we found a fruit resembling a wild quince, but “growing, 

on a lance trees, with leaves very similar to those of the hut trees. 

Another fruit was brought us, which in taste was.something like. 
the sloe, the stone somewhat resembling that of the little wild 
cherry of Britain. The tree is tall and at first sight resembles the 
cherry tree, but the fruit grows on the stalks if a different manner, 
being placed at unequal distances up a long straight stem. The hill, 
people call the tree jummoo, (gamit. wuteisioat’? 

,,These forests are also well stocked with. splendid yew, trees and 
snes of enormous rrowth. The birch is said by travellers to grow, 
here also, “but we were not fortunate enough to see any... «« .).. 4 
¥ On. the afternoon of this day a shower of rain fell and the wind 
was very, cold; the snow evidently falling fast over the snowy range 
which } was very white. The sky black and threatening. 
Or, the 27th after breakfast we started from Ndgkunda and axceaad, 
the top of Hatta or Waharti, a steep hill in the *heig hbourhood. about 
10, 656, feet. high. From the top of this mountain a splendid view 
opens upon the traveller, and some of the houses at, Simla are seen, 
while the snowy range, in its vast extent is laid open. . Here I took 
some fine specimens of snails* of the genera nanina and  bulimus, 
among the loose stones and ruins of the old Gurkha forts which crest, 

is moul tain. The shells of the for mer genus, far exceed in. size, 
pie of the v warmer hills of Mahdssa. Here, also, on the very,top of 
, ruins, 1 found a solitary plant of mulgedium manorhizum. in flower, 
ane roots firmly wedged in between the massive, AtQNes. jv, Joot oo 4f 
Pee are a few stone huts, on the top of. Ahis bill erected by/an 
offic Aas | a temporary shooting box. . After.resting, a awhile andienjoy= 
i ie e fine view, we went down. _the opposite side. of the, mountain 
and & few miles farther on brought us to our encan 
7 called Bagie beneath. a hill crowned with | the ruins of anwld 
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rake of that AME, and mn short distance, ahove a village called Shail...: 


| roa and n 


"Fr om this v illage “excellent coolies are, procurable and we got all 
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nec ) supplies, very easily, the villagers coming. into camp with’ 
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Hieautiful news of different kinds and colors, gave & very pleasing 
effect to the sééne. At one part of the road, an otherwise bare rock, 
was bedecked with numerous plants of mulgedium manorhizum of 
Royie. while in the first I gathered the golden flowers of “ corui- 
sartia indicu.” 

Here again European forint of butterflies presented themselves, 
ene among the flowers of the forest. The ‘large tortoise-shell" 
and ‘brimstone butterflies,"* were recognized, as also the ‘marbled 
White and two others which appear to be but varieties of the 
European insects argynnis aglaia and vanessa atalanta. 

“Many others peculiar to these hills were also noticed. 
ere finding ground to ride over during the latter part of this 
march some of the party sent back their ponies. 

The distance travelled this day was about 12 miles, of which the 
first five or six were very steep. The elevation of Bagie is 9084 
feet’; the village from which our supplies came is 7400 feet. 

Early on the morning of the 28th September we resumed our march 
and “fotind the whole way beautifully varied with flowers, chiefly ofa 
species resembling a blue China aster. The road or rather track, lay 
sometimes through deep and shady woods, every now and then 
opening out upon grassy hills, at other times leading up over rugged 
rocks resembling steps, with searcely room sufficient for our feet ; 
the scenery was indeed beautiful and grand by turns, one while pre- 
senting verdant meadows, thickly bezemmed with flowers, and bounded 
by “dark woods of various shades, at another time changing to dark 
and frowning rocks, towering high in wild confusion, like the ruins 
of some ancient and mighty castle of the fabled giants. In shady 
places ‘hoar frost was Wine thick upon the grass, The path became 
at letigth so rugged and unfit for riding over, that we sent back the 
rest of our ponies and determined to perform the remainder of our 
trip on foot, which soon proved a case of necessity, 
oeWe breakfasted about half-way, on the side of a grassy hill, near a 
large’ flock of sheep which were folded beneath a huge ov erhanging 
rock und guarded by several fierce and powerful hill dogs. 
© Large flocks of sheep are pastured on these open patches, and as the 
pasture is consumed they are driven on to others, always tended by 
their sagacious cand watchful’ guardians the dogs, to whom indeed 
the care’of the flock is almost entirely trusted, the men lying idly 
by or knitting shoes’ and socks of worsted. When in want of a 
sheep or lamb we found great difficulty in inducing these people to 
part with one out of ‘8 flock: of several hundreds ; if we succeeded in 
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attaining ce it was always lame, sick or past breeding and only fit 
for our dogs. 


a, 


The reason is, because the sheep are a great aud indeed their i 
only source of profit, and are kept for the sake of the wool which is : 
manufactured into blankets and coarse looges (iis) and sold or bartered 
for other necessaries. , 

After breakfast we again pursued our journey over similar eratua, 
and at length halted on the side of another open grassy hill called by 
the guides JTiutd, the village of Thar being far below us ih the - 
khad. Supplies of grain, ghee and milk were easily procured. 

On the side of this hill and along the latter part of the march since 
breakfast, plants of the wild iris were abundant and apparently of two 
kinds: I say apparently, because I could only judge so, from the 
seeds, which differed not only in size and color, but grew somewhat 
differently, the largest seeds being close to the ground on a short stalk, 
and the smaller kind raised on a stalk of six or seven inches long. 
The plants had long ceased to flower, as the seeds were ripe and 
falling. 

Some of these plants and seeds I collected and on my return to 
Simla, the former were planted and have this year (1837) put forth 
beautiful dark flowers of about half the size of the garden iris, and 
having the outer or hanging petals spotted with deep lilac, instead of 
being somewhat striated as in the cultivated plants at Simla: the 
whole flower is much darker. Whether known or not I leave 
botanists to decide. 

This place was the first good monaul ground we came to, and the 
sportsmen of our party shot several] fine birds in the afternoon. It 
is a beautiful sight to see a cock monaul rise from the cover; he takes 
wing rapidly down the khad, uttering a loud and musical whistle 
which he quickly repeats during his descent, until he again alights. 
They are very fond of perching themselves on the top of some bare 
rock or stone and thence surveying the ground around them. In the 5 

‘morning and evening while feeding, it is difficult to get near them, as 
they are wary birds, but the best time to get them is during the heat 
of the day when they are lazily reposing among the brushwood covers 
and are unwilling to rise, thus allowing you to come near enough to 
mike pretty certain of bringing them down. Being strong birds, 
they sometimes manage to carry away a good deal of shot. 
w 44 A _ sportsman can generally tell whether birds are in the neighbour- 
: by observing the holes which | they make in the ground i in, a‘ 
ots and insects. It is a curious thing, that when the -monaul i is 
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kept in confinement the bill, from wanting the sian caused by 
digging in the ground, becomes very long and hooked. 

One of the party here shot a solitary snipe in a small patch of 
boggy ground near the camp. It is identical with that described by 
Mr. Hopcson as the galinage solitaria of Nepal. 

After breakfast on the 29th we started over very hilly ground and 
narrow brokem paths, guided by the shik4&ris of the party, and made 
a short march to a nameless place in the forest, on the side of a hill. 
No village being near us, we were obliged to bring on supplies from 
the last halting ground. Wild iris again abundant. 

To-day some mongauls and a young musk deer were shot. It has 
often been said that the musk deer is not eatable on account of the 
strong flavour of musk imparted to the flesh. We had the young deer 
dressed and all pronounced it to be excellent, and in my opinion, far 
surpassing any venison I have tasted in India. 

The young deer has no musk bag and therefore cannot be offensive, 
and the same must apply to the female, who is also destitute of the 
musk. An old male may very possibly be bad eating, but so I sus- 
pect would be an old he-goat !! 

On the 30th we marched up very steep and rocky ground, breakfast- 
ing at the edge of aewood and afterwards pushing on again over 
narrow paths, sometimes affording barely sufficient room for our feet. 
One of our party unfortunately fell and cut his knee, in consequence 
of which he came on very slowly, and complained much of pain. 

This day we encamped ata village called Shurmallee. 

Chicores and college pheasants were abundant here. Supplies of 
grain, ghee and milk procurablee We saw here among the trees, 
large flocks of the beautiful scarlet flycatcher and its yellow female, 
(muscipeta flammea,) as also the nutcracker crow. 

Both of these birds are common at certain seasons at Simla, Mahds- 
si and other places in the interior. I saw also at this place a fine 
hill fox. 

‘There is a quarry of very good clay slate at this place, with which 
the houses i in the village are roofed. ‘Supplies of grain are by no 
means ‘starce among the villages on this route, and so far from being 
inconvenienced by the demands of our servants and coolies, as we had 
been led to expect, they have sufficient to trade upon and send grain 
of different kinds to Rampir and other places. The country is well 
cultivated and judging from the appearance of the crops, and the ppoee 
and well’clad ‘natives in the. villages, the produce must be plentifu 
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Having halted a day for our wounded companion we again resumped 
our journey on the 2nd October up a very precipitous and rocky 
ascent of several miles, and had rather a fatiguing march, the latter . 
part of the way lying through dense forests with occasional enormous 
masses of rocks intercepting our path ; caves and traces of bears were a 
numerous. We at length encamped in the middle of the forest with 
beautiful bold rocky scenery around us. Here, close to us in an 
opening of the forest was another large flock of sheep. 
Whilst engaged in collecting mosses and lichens, which were here 
very beautiful and growing in abundance on the trees, I was startled 
at-hearing a bear roar at no great distance from,me. On returning to 
camp however, to give notice to the sportsmen of the circumstance, 
IT learned that a shikari had come suddenly upon the animal which 
caused him to roar, while he scuttled away in one direction and the 
‘shikari another as fast as their legs could carry them, both wonder- 
ing no doubt, why his enemy did not seize him! We failed in finding 
him again. | 
* The night was very cold and the water froze in the jugs. This day 
‘our supplies came from a village called Thargong, in the perguna of 
‘Suppael, at some distance down the s/ads below us, and the zemin- 
‘War who was a fine ruddy-faced fellow, was very fond of. snuff, which 
he carried wrapped up in a piece of paper, and stuck in the rim of 
this bonnet. Having a box in my pocket, which was labelled, and had 
‘once contained, ** antibilious pills,”’ | presented it to him, with which 
Hie appeared highly delighted, twisting and turning it about much 
‘after’the» manner of a monkey, and laughing and talking with his 
companions on his good fortune. We instantly put his snuff into it, 
hteok 2 piachewith an air of some consequence and threw the paper 
rom him, this was secured by one of his followers, as being very 
‘strongly impregnated with tobacco, it answered the double purpose 
vofSnuff and snuff-box! Oars ww0 
“2 Thedress of the people hitherto suraiatil of ete common. cloth /hill- 
“ewp*rolled up all round, and the body. clothed with blanket fitted close 
over the breast, plaited round the waist and falling to the knee, like — 
“al highlander’ s kilt; on their feet» they wear a sort of half shoe, half 
- Ygandal, sometimes made of string plaited like chain work, with. soles. of 
the same or of leather ; ; others are made of NS cloth or blanket 
— . Mebennet tows Somick sate 
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In the tout ensemble of a well dressed hill-man of the interior, 
there is a rough and independent bearing which added to the distant 
resemblance in dress, not unpleasingly reminds one of the sturdy 
mountaineer of old Scotia. In make they are robust and well limbed, 
with legs that would be far from disgracing even the much loved 
tartan of the Gael. 

~The ottah 6r flour is carried in the skins of goats roughly formed 
into bags, with the hair left on. 
~ Our march on the 3rd October was long, owing to the scarcity of 
water, and the path lay one while over dark and frowning rocks with 
the traces of bearseon every side; and at another, through deep 
forest tracts. 

The changes of temperature were here very great, for over the bare 
rocky pathway the sun glowed with such vigour, that we were com- 
pelled to toil up the steep ascents with our coats thrown off, while on 
entering the forest tracts, the air struck so damp and chill-that we 
were glad to put them on again. At length we halted beneath a lofty 
hill, called Callag or Carrag, far removed from any village. On the 
hill above us we found a bed of juniper bushes, the birch tree and 
mountain ash, while at the lower ground where we were encamped, 

‘currant bushes both black and red were in abundance, and all bearing 
quantities of fruit, But possessing little flavour. 

Here again we found the monaul and also the Cornish chough® or 
red-lezezed crow (phyrrocorar graculus). Bears were very numerous 
and their traces quite fresh, and covering the ground in the vicinity 
of the currant bushes, which were broken down and destroyed in 
wany places, in the attempt to obtain the fruit. : 
~ After breakfast the Next morning we proceeded down a steep and 
wooded glen, the path often interrupted by a hill stream, over which 
sometimes we had difficulty in passing; fallen timber also impeded 
our progress nota little. This glen was thickly wooded the whole way 
and at last debouched upon a very pretty spot enclosed between high 
hills. Here we encamped at a small village called Demrara, in the 

* perguna of Bansdrr. Suppliés procurable. 

* Walnuts, peaches and crab apples were here growing wild in the 
“jangals. The chough was very numerous at this place, roosting 
among the rugged cliffs above our encampment. : 

In the lower and moister parts of the glen during this day’s march 

we found many plants of the bequtiful mulgedium sagiftatum, a figure 
of which occurs in Royus’s illustrations; the plants were in flower 
and also bearing seed... ‘Ro t+ ooh: 
5z2 
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At thisyplace I purchased as a curiosity, a aiieli hookah. It is 
made of the horn of a wild goat® and is one of the simplest and 
roughest pieces of workmanship I have seen. The bow! is formed of 
the horn, the largest end of which is stopped with wax and resin, 
while in the smaller end a reed is inserted 40 draw the smoke through. 
On the upper edge of the horn near the broad end, another small reed 
is fixed which supports an unbaked clay chillum te receive ened 
tobacco. 

On the morning of the 5th we walked up a steep ascent to a large 
village called Rowwl or Role where we rested awhile under the shade 
of a magnificent horse-chestuut tree. nue 

The temple at this place was ornamented with the horns of the 
Jehr and also of goats. It seems a common practice in these hills, 
when a person wishes for the birth of an heir or the successful accom- 
plishment of any undertaking, to sacrifice a goat or a sheep to the 
deity. ~ 

The sacrifice is performed by beheading the animal with a sacrificing 
axe of a particular shape, generally called a dangrah,—by Europeans 
termed a Jubal axe, from the circumstance of the best being manu- 
factured in the Judsal country, near the Chor mountain. The animal 
when killed is taken home and eaten and the harns hung up at the 
door ‘of the temple as a propitiatory offering to the Devi. ‘There is 

a temple in almost every village and all have these offerings hanging 
about them. There i is generally also a temple of this kind erected on 
the summits of the highest hills. On the tops of very high mountains 
and far from any\habitation are often seen piles of stones, such as in 
the highlands of Scotland would be caWed ‘‘ cairns ;’’ these piles are de- 
dicated to Devi who.seems to be the favourite deity of the hill people*! 
Every person who has 6ccasion to pass these cairns, or whose piety 
may lead him to them, places a stone upon the heap as an act of 
homage to the deity, and when these have become too high ‘to be 
easily reached others are commenced. On these piles very fine speci- 
mens of horns of different animals are placed, ‘and sometimes real 
curiosities may be purloined from them,’ bnt of course by stealth, for 


the natives would not fail to resent the affront offered to their gods, 


if they discovered it. We saw these piles, but found no horns. |The 
elevation of Rowul is 9400 feet above the level of the sea. 
= “tle -ygastiecbepareris3 we again ascended’ a a very steep and rocky 
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sun, halted at a village called Vachli or Einchit, in the p 
Rdjghar. % 
_ From this place we had a splendid view of the Rowal ghat or 
pass, covered with snow and distant as a crow flies, about 12 miles: 
It lay to the left of our soute. This pass attains an elevation of 
15,555 feet. Some fine horse-chestnut trees and elms overhang this 
village. Theslatter trees were sadly disfigured, being little better 
than tall trunks with knots of young shoots springing out here and 
there ; this is occasioned by the practice of cutting the tender branches 
and young shoots for sheep and cattle during the winter and other 
seasons when pasturg is scarce. 

: : few chicores and college pheasants were all the game we could 
nd. : 

On the 6th we descended into a khad, at the bottom of which ran a 
deep and rapid mountain torrent called the Undraiti river, which 
runs down and joins the Pabsar at Shergaon. This foaming torrent 
we were obliged to cross on what seemed to us inexperienced travel- 
lers a very rude and frightful bridge. It was merely the trunk of a 
tree with one side shaved flat, thrown across the river at a height of 
between 40 and 50 feet above the water, which ran roaring and boiling 
along between two gnormous masses of rock. A fall from this rude 
bridge would in all probability have been fatal, for should a person 
escape falling on the rock, he would inevitably be carried down by the 
torrent, and probably receive some stunning blow in his rapid descent, 
and be drowned before he could make an effort to save himself. 7 
. We hesitated for a short time, but finding no place to cross the 
river. except at this bridge, we,of necessity took courage and passed 
over one after the other, by holding the hand of a shikari who pre- 
ceded us. _Even our hill people hesitated and one man did actually 
trust himself to the stream in preference. Two sheep attempted to cross 
but one of them slipping fell over, and was carried down a long way 
before he could get out again; the other one seeing his companion 
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fall, turned back, jumped into the stream and swam across with some 


difficulty... The one that fell would not make a second attempt and 


~~ 


was carried over on a man's back.. Some of our dogs even were car- 


riec over! So elis Bitte ied Fir wis ; . 
After croeaiiee this stream we climbed a hill for a few miles, till we 
came toa spring of water, where we stopped to breakfast and after- 


wards, continued our route to a yillage called Cabal or Khdbar where 


we encamped. . ost to wiht yes aah) wer? ‘ <3 ~ 
‘The natives of this place differed much in appearance from those of 
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| on ie 
or ie capi we had passed. Many of them possessed a good 
che eKeaiie coral of countenance, and had the beard and mous- 
faskia’ aehehan: s a Hg straggling tufts. Their eyes too were small and 
ees} n “3 heads also they wore a different kind of cap, 
ng somewhat conical with a kind of ¢assel or button at the top. 
Others looked very like Jews and reminded me of the Bohras of 
Neemuch. . | 
* Many splendid elms and horse-chestnut trees, as also mulberries 
were growing here. During the autumnal months, the grass and 
other plants are cut and made into hay for the cattle during the 
winter ; mstead of being stacked, however it is, loosely twisted into. 
ropes of some length and then thrown across the branches of the trees 
near the villages, from whence a rope is taken as required. In other 
places it is made into small bundles and stuck or ji/ed upon a long 
sharp pointed stake driven into the ground. 

The horse-chestnut trees grow to a very large size, throwing out 
immense branches which yield a shade wide enough to encamp un- 
der; in October these trees were all bearing fruit nearly ripe, so that 
they must flower in spring or early summer. How beautiful must such 
enormous trees appear when covered with flowers ! 

We heard from these people that a party which preceded us to the 
Bifrenda pass, had lost three men in a snow storm, 
~ After leaving Cabal we proceded along the side of a barren hill, 
for some miles, and then gradually descended to a mill stream, where 
we breakfasted. These mills or panchakkis are very numerous on 
the hill streams near a village, five or six being often turned by the 
fame water, within a few yards of each other. 

- After breakfast we continued our journey upea very long, steep and 
rocky height, having a beautiful valley below on the right hand, with 
the Pabbar river rolling and tumbling along through it, many water- 
falls from the précipitous rocks on our right, contributed much to the 
picturesque beauty of the scene. We found the sun so powerful during 
this day's march, that we walked without our coats, and at length 
encamped beneath an immense walnut tree at a village called Pekha 
or Pikt. — a 

- Here we were presented with a small basket of Kandwar grapes and 
a quantity of very fine honey in the comb. | : 

~ ‘Bees are domesticated in almost every village throughout Bassdhir, — 
ut are not kept in hives in the open air as in Europe ; the walls of 
‘the houses are made with several small square boxes in them which 
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bees et at a small round hole ; the door of this hox o € opens 
into the room, by which means the honey is easily taken o nd that 
too without, as in Europe, sacrificing a great number of the bees, for 
by blowing the smoke of burning grass or straw into the box through 
the doorway, the bees are driven out by the external hole, and thus. 
the s swarm is uninjured, and a portion of honey being left in the box, 
soon entices them back again. 
_ In this village was a temple of Devi only half finished, and_ the 
villagers begged us to give them some quicksilver as they intended 
to consecrate the building in two days’ time, and the mineral was 
required to complete the ceremony. 
~ On the Sth we “started at daybreak and breakfasted at Janglig, 
which 3 is the last, and according to Dr. Gerarp, the highest village in 
the valley of the Pabbar, being 9257 feet above the sea, and is the 
usual halting-place for travellers, being about six miles and a half 
from Piki; but wishing to get on we proceeded another march 
through very pretty woods and interesting scenery to Lili. |The 
latter part of the march, however, was wild and barren enough, no 
trees growing except a few straggling birches, and these ceased also 
before we got to Liti, the hills being merely clothed with rank 
grass and weeds, 
Several kinds of rose trees were in abundance in these forests, and 
on the open hills many beautiful flowers were still in blossom not- 
withstanding their proximity to the snow and the lateness ofthe 
season. The greater part were, however, bearing seed or had shed 
it. ‘Many. flowers which on our leaving Sim/a were only just opening 
were here bearing ripe seed or had shed it, and the reason is obvious 
enough, for in these cold and “elevated regions winter treads so fast 
upon ‘the heels of summer that were the frost to set in before the seeds 
wy vere, perfected, plants, would be destroyed and thus all animals, and 
n a few years perennials also, | would become extinct: by flowering 
early and shedding their seeds before the wintery blast has power to 
t them, this is beautifully guarded against! What care and fore- 
ig sht, is | here. displayed by the allwise ruler of the seasons ; what 
‘circumstance or event, however minute, however trifling it may 
s, if the well being of this world be at all dependent on it, 
is papensspni if or ‘disregarded by h his most gracious providence ? me 
aa x sollectag great quantities of ‘the seeds of a beautiful yellow flower 
: OYLE. Corvisartia Indica ; F) this. author gives. Pi -panjdl 
ar as the habitats of the plant ; a | found it in flower _on 
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spread o er the open tracts between Janglig and Liti, bearing seeds, 
and ards at an elevation little short of 14,000 feet, among the 
snows above Litf, where it was also abundant and in seed. 

On this march the traces of bears were frequent. Near Litf, we 
passed one of the “ cairns "” above alluded to, and our servants placed 
a stone on it, passing on the right side of it, which we were informed 
was always the custom, it being considered unlucky to go the left 
side. 

At Litt is a bungalow, or rather an apology for one, there being 
windows without glass or shutters, and the two rooms wanting floors 
and ceilings. It is evident however that the planks of the ceiling have 
been torn down to furnish fuel for travellers. We arrived late in the 
afternoon at this drear and desolate abode, which stands in a wild 
and totally uninhabited valley at the foot of the Burenda Pass*. The 
neighbouring and surrounding hills were covered with snow, and rose 
frowning above us to a great height. o | 

All cultivation and houses cease long before the entrance to the 
forest, and for seven or eight miles from Lilff no traces of inhabitants 
are seen. The place is well calculated to strike a chill into the breast of 
a traveller, and tired as we were, with all our coolies in the rear, and 
with some fear lest they should not come up that night, we looked 
around us on the still cold scene, with no pleasant feelings. 

‘The sun too, beginning to get low and the sharp cold of evening 
coming on, with still no signs of our coolies and baggage, we began to 
think of retracing our steps till we should meet them, and had actually 
commenced a retrograde movement, when some of the servants came* 
up and told us that the coolies were pot far behind, so we went back 
to the horrid looking bungalow. - ” 

‘Our péople at last coming up, we got the tents pitched and gave up 
the bungalow to our servants, as the night promised to be bitter cold. 

_ Phe water froze before 9 o’clock at night in our goglets and at 
daybreak the next morning the thermometer stood at 257. os 

The day broke on the morning of the 9th October, with thin. fleecy 
el sane flying “abo at ‘an d th e villagers who had come on with us from: 
Janglig with supplies of ottah, and who were in the habit of crossing 
the Pass, advised us not to attempt it that day, as it is always dan-. 
gerous when clouds are about. We therefore deferred our journey, — 
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We therefore deferred our journey, and ascended anothe@Miill ovebe 
hanging Lit on the right bank of the Pabbar from the top of which 
is a waterfall, forming a stream which running down past the bunga- 
low gives it its name of Liti or Litung, and empties itself into the 
Pabbar. : 


Near the top of this hill we crossed an immense bed of junipers, 


-bearing flowers and berries with the same strong flavour as those of 


EBurope. These were growing at an elevation little short of 14,000 
feet and above the lowest line of snow, yet here among the moss scat- 
tered beneath them, I found shells of the genera Nanina* and Bulimus. 
The difference between these and others apparently of the same species 
which I discovered at Mahdssdé and Hatti consists in size only. 

In the former localities they are larger and less yentricose in the 
whorls, but the colors and markings are the same, as it would also ap- 
pear are their habits, for at this spot, where snow lies for a great part 
of the year and which borders on the regions of eternal snows, the ani- 
mal closes the aperture of the shell with the same thin gumlike sub- 
stance as those of the warmer hills of Mahdssié. 

From Liti to the waterfall, is a steep and somewhat difficult ascent, 
of about 2000 or 2500 feet, after which a flat piece of land walled round 
with lofty snow-clad peaks, presents itself, through which the stream 
that supplies the waterfall, and which owes its origin to the snows 
above, slowly winds along. 

Here I found some beautiful flowers growing among the moss and 
lichens above which they scarcely peeped, as if afraid to lift their 
h@ads into the chill and desolate region around them. Some of them 


_ eceur in Rortr’s work on the Himalayan Flora such as ‘‘ Dolomiea 


macrocephala,”” which was abundant and in flower! and “ Corvisartia 
Indica,” widely spread and in seed. 

Numbers of shrew mice (Arvicola) are found at Lité and high up the 
hills around it, as also a species of marmot®. This latter is about the 
size of a large rat, but the countenance and general formation exter- 
nally have more the appearance of a young rabbit than a rat, especially 
as the tail, so conspicuous in the rats, is wanting in this little animal. 


One of these we were fortunate enough to capture; the length was 


scarcely six inches. Upper incisors with a deep groove; fur above 
deep gray like a rabbit, with a reddish tinge over the head, shoulders 
and sides. Whiskers very long. Ears rounded. It seems most 
nearly to approach the Arctomys Bobac of Desmanust, or Mus arctomys 
of Paucas, which is said to be found in Poland and northern Russia, 
but the length is given as 15 inches, whereas this is barely six. 
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They burrow like rats on the side of the grassy hills. Some of our 
party said they saw much larger ones than that above described, in 
which case there were two kinds, as our specimen, judging from the 
teeth, was decidedly adult. 

Roy wx figures an animal very simila® to this, which he obtained 
from the Chor mountain, under the name of ** Lagomys Alpinus,” 
Desm. or “ L. Pika,’ Georr. . 

I hesitate to decide whether our animal is distinet from that of Dr. 
Rorwie because the specimen was so stiffened and dried when T had 
leisure to examine it, that I could not ascertain whether the incisors 
were those of Lagomys or Arctomys, and it is posgible that what I con- 
sidered a groove in the upper incisors, may be the separating line 
of the teeth, and in this case I should consider the animal identical 
with Royie’s. I shall soon be able | hope to decide, as men are gone 
in search of specimens, both to the Chor and Burenda Pass. M 

After staying a short time in this dreary spot and collecting as 
tany seeds as I could conveniently carry, I followed the rest of the 
party who had already got far on their way down again, for the clouds 
had now gathered all round very heavy and promised a storm; the 
wind too became high and bitterly cold and very shortly after we had 
Tegained our tents, we experienced a fall of hails while up the dreaded 
‘Pass, the snow was falling fast and made us sensible of the risk we 
‘should have run in attempting to cross it on such an uncertain day." 
~ After the storm, which did not last long with us although the pass 
‘continued obscured and hazy, I went a short way up one of the hills 
‘to gather the seeds of some plants I had observed in the morning, 
‘and was in a shower of snow all theetime ; some of the party went up 
another hill a little way and experienced the fame thing, while around 
our tents it was all clear again. Bart, 
“d°[The seeds alluded ‘to, were of a pretty little plant very abundant 
near Litf bungalow, called by Royur “ Gualtheria nummutaridides id 
‘the seed-pods were of a bright blue color, and as numbers were gtow- 
ing on the same plant, they had a very pretty effect, peeping half hidden 
from behind the small dark green leaves. Here, also, I found a large 
‘bed of wild shalots. ) has ee ee 

At night it became very cold and a sharp frost set in; the ther mo- 
oe ister at daybreak again standing at 25°, and at sunrise or when the 
‘sun topped the easternside of the khad, it stood at 207. a. wt Seabee o 
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~ Joth October. Thin clouds were seen as yesterday, but owing to a 


deal. of discussion having ‘taken place the previous evening, We 
35 ES to try the Pass, intending merely to look over itand ‘return. 
A. 
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For this purpose we took a guide and started. The path from DB 
wound along the side of a bare hill through a glen, which gradually 
became more confined and rugged, as we neared the Pass. On either 
hand, steep precipitous rocks towered above us to the height of about 
3000 feet; near their base om the left of the Pabbar a few straggling 
birches were seen, and not far above them commenced the snow which 
became gradually deeper towards the summit of the cliffs. Along the 
bottom of this narrow glen, ran the Pabbar river, roaring and foaming 
as it dashed along over the rocks and stones, in its rapid and head- 
long descent from an immensely thick field of snow, to the left of 
the Pass, from whigh it takes its source. The end of this frightful 
glen is closed by the Burenda or Bruang Pass, whose highest peaks 
tower up to the height of 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Our guide watched the sky very narrowly during our approach to 
the gorge, and did not seem to think we had chosen a very favorable 
day for our ascent. Every thing was calm and still as death, and 
not a living creature was scen save the little marmot darting into its 
hole: and the yulture-eagle roaring aloft over the snow-clad rocks. 
As we advanced however we heard the heavy sound which in moun- 
tainous countries often foretells a storm, and which I had heard on 
the preceding day. .. Similar sounds are emitted by some of the Scotch 
hills as Bein-dowran in Glenorchy, and even the,great falls on the 
river Zummel north of Shichallain are said to give warning of the 
approaching tempest*. The highlanders call this the ‘‘ spirit of the 
mountain shrieking,” and our guide scemed to entertain some idea of 
the kind, for he stopped and, turning to us, said something in his 
mnintelligible hill patois, whicheto us sounded like, mallah banch 
bolta hait.” _ orn? 
Far above us, among the snows that crested the rocks to our left. 
we saw some of the Bharai® or wildsheep which are only found in the 
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srl Jay; the Pass now Acta laid open, waial beneath it, to our 
very feet, was spread a bed of broken and disjointed rocks of every 


Besar & History of the Highlanders. 


+ Although we made him repeat the words several times, we could make 








nat ‘nothing of it, and therefore < construed them after our own fashion, viz. that 
idol Mother Bunch was ‘speaking ty’ The guides declared that when these sounds 
prise heard thrice during the day, 1. ¢. niorning, rioon and evening, it was a sure 
awstorm or bad weathers [(Queré Himdla* bach’ boltd dai, * the a 

& Sreatetonpe ee wor visyem mabe: dae sis > ravi iets! 
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" aegebeeste together in wild confusion from their original position on 
the heights above by the combinéd effects of frost and heat, each 
succeeding year apparently adding something to the general wreck 
produced by the wintery warring of the elements since the world 
began. Over these disjointed masses Was spread an almost unbroken 
‘sheet of driven snow, which concealing alike the rocks and chasms 
-beneath, proved a difficult and somewhat treacherous path. ) 

Whilst pausing here to take breath, we espied something red lying 
beneath a ledge of rock at no great distance from us, and sending a 
man to reconnoitre, found it to be a human body rolled up in a red 
rezai and frozen to death! t. 

Our guide now without speaking, resumed the path at a quick pace 
as much as to say “make haste, or you see what might happen.”’ 
We followed and a very few paces again brought us to another frozen 
victim lying on our path. | 

His head was bound up im his waistband and part of it drawn 
across his eyes, as if to protect them from the driving snow, and he 
had fallen apparently exhausted on his back, with the left arm ont- 
stretched and the hand clenched; one leg was drawn up and much 
cut by the stones among which he lay, while the other was extended. 
The mouth was open, but the eyes were partly closed, probably from 
the pressure of the bandage over them. These two poor wretches were 
part of Dr. Powerxt’s attendants of whose loss we had heard at Cadu/. 
Soaring round above the body were a pair of vulture-eagles*, who 
seemed waiting for some assurance that life was extinct ere they 

ventured to descend to their repast. The body was still fresh and 
‘emitted no stench whatever, owing to the coldness and elevation of 
this desolate region, although it must have lain there for at least a 
* fortnight, the party having been overtaken by a snow storm about 
the 26th of the previous month (September) at which time we had rain 
© at Ndgkunda and remarked the unsettled appearance of the weather 
over the snowy zange. The bearded vulture waited but for some 
“token 6f decomposition to pounce upon his prey, and until such’took 
-~place, (60 healthy appeared the body) he could not distinguish be- 
‘'tween sleep and death! — wank itd ate cn yer os 
*. Is not this additional evidence that, *‘ sight and scent’ combined,” 
| are the means by which the vulture is directed to his prey? His 
)« quick eye had rested on the prostrate form below, but efflavium was 
+» “wanting to assure him that the bapquet was prepared 4 
| ese ‘The sight of these poor frozen wretches, apparently in rude health 
sat the time of their death, damped our spirits a good deal and we 
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pushed on towards the summit, now fully convinced that the sto. 
we had heard, of the dangers of the Pass, were but too well found 
»» Three of our party had reached. the top, but I was still about 200 
yards from it, feeling so sick and my head aching so much 
from the reflection of the «un on the snow, over which we were 
climbing, that I could not walk fast, which the guide perceiving he 
at once said, é‘ We cannot wait here, so come down,” and away he 
went, followed. by the party who had gained the summit, for’ the 
clouds had gathered thick and fast during our ascent and promised a 
storm, On passing me, they warned me toturn and I nothing loath 
obeved them instantly. 
~» > The time occupied in ascending and returning was about 44 hours, 
and we had scarcely arrived at the encampment, when snow began 
to fall, and sick of the spot from the frightful and desolate scenes we 
had witnessed, orders were at once given to strike the tents and we 
-marched off towards the forest on the road back. Never was an 
order more cheerfully obeyed or an encampment more speedily struck 
than, was ours, and a smile gladdened the face of each shivering coolie 
as he trudged along beneath his burthen, from those a of 
gloom and death. 
» Hail and snow fell occasionally during our march and at last we 
halted for the night in the forest about six miles from Li, having 
walked at least eighteen miles during the day, and all right glad, to 
get away from the horrid place we had left. 
»» It afterwards proved that we had not left the Pass a minute iio 
soon, for the next morning the ground was white with snow as. low 
down, as our encamping ground at the bungalow! The forest near 
~ 144i abounds with game of the pheasant tribe; we did not stay to 
» shoot however, as we were anxious to get back to Simla, some of the 
» party being obliged to return to the plains. A monaul was killed and 
several others heard as also plass. A bear too was followed by a 
- shik4ri but without success. 
»») Qn our return from Lii we fell in with chrne or four men from 
~Janglig all carrying skins of attah on their backs; they told us 
they were going across the Pass into Kandwar to barter their flour 
- for salt which they sell to the neighbouring villages. That night 
» they would sleep near the foot of the Pass beneath some bold 
«projecting rock or at the bungalow, and push across the next 
‘morning while the weather was fine and the day before them. The 
, storms seem to gather and pie sence the turn of the day, or one 
-or two o'clock in the afternoon. ' tar—d? “iit? SAF Ga 
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_@ On the, morning of the. llth October we proceeded to Jangifg 
where we again stopped to break ia after a downhill march, beneath 
a grove of large elm and horse-chestnut trees. Here we found im- 
mense quantities of small garnets imbedded in the mica slate with 
which the walls are built, After breakfast we proceeded down a very : 
steep and rocky road to. the banks. of the Sapan, a stream. which 
empties itself into. the Pabsar, and over which isa tolerable sankho ; 
from this our road lay through a very beautiful glen on the banks of 
the Padbbar ; it was thickly wooded and by the side of the path many 
beautiful flowers were growing, and among them several species of 
impatiens or wild balsam, one of them of a pure milky white. 
_ This day we encamped again at Piki which has an elevation of 
$759 feet.. The distance from Janiig is ubout 64 miles. 
_ From Pik, instead of retracing our steps to Simla, by the route 
we had come, i. e. keeping the heights and marching across the ridge 
of the hills, we proceeded by the regular road down the valley of the 
Pabbar, which is a most beautifal and richly cultivated country, with 
the river from which it derives its name running through it... The 
crops are chiefly rice and are abundant, Pulse of several kinds is also 
grown here, re 
From the accounts we had heard, before Igaving Simla, of the 
poverty of the natives and the scarcity of supplies in the interior, we 
were prepared to see a country almost void of cultivation. §. ©. «« 
._ This, however, is far from being thecase, and in the valley of the Pebsar 
especially, the luxuriance of the crops could scarcely be exceeded. In- 
deed, throughout our trip, nothing could be more opposed to such an 
idea, the natives stout and healthy in appearance, their, clothing good, 
and crops luxuriant: every thing in fact ebespeaking, abundance; 
That they have sometimes little to spare to ‘travellers, doesnot avise 
from any, want of necessaries, but is solely attributable totheir sending 
all.the grain out of the country, keeping merely _ sufficient, for.,the 
wants of themselves and families, and exporting the surplus whigh is 
great, into Kandwar and the_higher states where grains — 
easily cultivated, and where therefore they find a Ready. and on table 
market... This surplus. is either sold, or bartered for salt and. other 
necessaries, Their rents, too, are often paid in kind; thatis,, in the 
produce of their lands. Thus it not unfrequently bappens, that, the very, 
people who. are. striving to impress upon the mind of.a traveller, thet 
they are pinched by want and poverty, are,in fact, comparatively ries 
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imulation is prompted, by their avarice as an €XCHe, TOF 
heavy, remuneration for the pittance doled. 
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Proofs of this occurred to us more than once when we had: occasion 
to demand supplies for two ree days, for, by offering an 
advanced price very little difiicully occurred in furnishing the ne- 
Sr eeagbe quantum, 

Inthe valley of the Padbéar the standard grain is rice, which is 
cither sold or bartered in Kandwar and Nawur for salt and iron. The 
khets are well ¢rrigated by the numerous rills and mountain streams 
which flow down to join the Paléar, thus causing little, or none of 
that hard labour, which falls upon this class of cultivators in the 
plains of India. In lands which are warmly situated and where two 
erops are produced, the principal grains are barley and several species 
of millet; the former is sown in March and April, and gathered in 
July, when the land is again made ready for the reception of the other 
grains, which are reaped in the autumn. In higher and less favour- 
ed situations and where only one crop can be perfected, the celestial 
and common barley, wheat and millet are sown in spring and reaped in 
September and October. Many other grains are also extensively 
cultivated, such as dAattu (a species of amaranth), cheena and kodak, 
(panicum miliaceum and paspalum scrobiculatum.) Besides these, vari- 
ous garden vegetables are cultivated in small quantities for home ¢con- 
sumption. . 

' The fruits are walnuts, apricots, wild quinces, peaches, and plume, 
none of which however are of any value owing to neglect and want of 
pruning and seldom ripen in the higher tracts. In a country where 
such endless varieties and gradations of climate and soils are at com- 
mand, these and many other fruits might with little trouble be suc- 
cessfully cultivated and yield bath a useful and profitable addition to 
their diet and exports. « 
© The-valley of the Pabbar, downwards from Janglig is so level and 
presents so few difficulties, that, were encouragement given to the 
project, a line of road might possibly be traced out, through the valleys 
of the lower hills and made to debouche upon the plains. This if once 
effected would enable hackeries and other wheeled-carriages to pene- 
trate to within two ‘marches of the Burenda Pass, or as far as the 
village of Pik, and offer a readier and cheaper means of conveying 
the products of ‘the interior to the plains, than the present slow and 
expensiv ve mode of carrying every thing on men’s backs. 5So also 
the produce and luxuries of the plains would contribute in no small 
degree to the refinement and pecuniary advantage of the rude moun- 
taineers, and by giving them a more extended field for speculation, 
rage them to throw aside their idle habits and turn the mineral 
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and agricultural resources of their 2. almost unexplored countries to 
some account. 


The articles of barter and sale anting themselves, and their exports; 
consist now of wheat, common and celestial barley, bhattu, rice, 
ogul opium, tabacco in small quantities; tar, turpentine, kelu oil, 
apricot oil, raisins, currants, ginger, neozas, iron, borax, salt, leathers 
and skins, chowries, blankets, woollen caps, shaw! wooly potatoes, tea; 
and honey, The wax, too, if separated from the honey, would be an 
additional and abundant article; at present it is mixed up and eafen 
with the honey by the natives. Iron though abundant in some parts 
is nearly doubled in price by the time it reacheg the plains owing to 
the mode of conveying it by coohes and the taxes levied upon it by the 
chiefs through whose states it has to pass. 

The cattle on this side the Himalayd, consist of a small herd of cows 
and oxen, mules, sheep and goats. The sheep are pastured over the 
open grassy tracts of the upper hills and constitute one of the chief 
sources of profit, by furnishing good wool for blankets and other 
woollens, both for export and home consumption. Oxen are used in 
ploughing in the valleys, and on the hill sides when not too steep, but 
where the slope is great or the space confined, the ground is dug and 
cleared by the women, on whom indeed almest all the drudgery 
devolves, the men, when not engaged in trausporting the produce of 
their farms, preferring to make woollen shoes, caps and blankets, or 
to lounge about idle in the villages. bry tere TeV EFN i) 

‘That these mountains contain mineral treasures of no mean value 
there can be little doubt, and were research oe in —_ branch, 
some importdnt results might ensue... , y SPY Tae UpPts 

To some valuable discovery, made near thre Cienghunig Pass on the’ 
road from, Dabling to Bekhur on the confines of Chinese Tartary, the 
hints dropped on his return, by the enterprising traveller) M; Jacque-» 
mont, no doubt referred ; why else, should he have evinced so muéh 

anxiety to prevent,any European from visiting that q , until/he 
should be able to make known his discovery ‘to the Frenol govern- 
ment and return under their auspices to avail himself of it? 9 0 

\Report says, that he earnestly entreated Major Kennexpy, not'to” 
allow a European to visit that Pass, until his return, and added thut™ 
he * "hoped whoever auc ias it, would fall over and break ged 


bad 
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Aevabige 4a ‘Eoglishman go enrenss byiidnbe si {Bul if a’ German or 1 
E voxstrand visit it,—give your guide aint | to. abt Wak oVEF "ENG GaN ‘prea ice” —was 
| ion, in dadinage, of the cuthusiastic traveller; cerfiidly betokeniog 
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» What. the discovery was he would not divulge, but from his 
eagerness to shut that route to future travellers, it was doubtless of. 
importance. . 

Particles of gold occurring in some of the hill rivers would lead tao» 
the conclusion that it musteexist in the rocks, throuch which these 
rivers sweep, and becomes detached by the rush of waters. That 
gold thereforer was the discovery hinted at, is neither impossible nor 
improbable. It is certain that none but the precious metals would 
have been worth the notice of the French government. 

~The subject is perhaps worth inquiring into and research directed 
to that quarter, might bring the hidden treasures to light. 

» After breakfasting on the road at the same mill stream we had 
stopped at in coming, we pushed on as far as Shérgaon, where we: 
encamped for the night after a walk of about eight miles through a 
lovely valley. The village of Shérgaon stands at the point of con- 
fluence of the rivers Undraitee and Padbar. The former stream 
runs down through a valley of rice fields, the produce of which fs 
held in much estimation and is reserved, we were told, for the use’ 
of the raja of Rampore to whom the country of Busahir belongs. 
Several of the houses in this village had small patches of flower: 
ground, and the ‘‘ Marvel of Peru’’ with its various colored flowers’ 
was very abundant. 

/On the 13th of October we left Shérgaon and proceeded 114 miles 
to Ruri, intending to breakfast on the road, but so well was every 
inch. cultivated that we could find no conventent place to pitch a tent, 
and were therefore’ obliged to wait till we arrived at the village; we _ 
afterwards marched four miles ferther, leaving the regular road and 
striking up again to the heights on the right of the valley. The whole 
of the mareli from SAérgaon to Rird, is most luxuriant in rice crops, 
and the appearance of the natives bespenks abundance. ial 

~Between these two places we met several Sikhs who reside in» 
these parts and carry on a traffic with the plains. , 

Our camp was pitched near a small hill stream from which some» 


fishermen brought us a dish of delicious trouts. They catch them in» 


rather a novel manner, placing across the stream a long rod on which 
are fastened at short intervals a number of hair nooses, into Peres : 
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discovery (probably of fossils) of which he would carer 





e Areal ; and uffording an amusing estimate of national curiosity. —still” 
seahrmod by, the fact that pat Seabe has since sifted the mature 

| | interest in that « spot ?—I yMcrry tlewites 
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the fish are driven by a mam who gets into the. stream ‘and turns up 
the stones. as he approaches the rodiw | Ah —. dew 

» From their attitude, we at first thought they were tickling the trout 
as they do sometimes at home: I> have seen the same fish bronght 
from a stream below Subathi, and theysappear to be identical with 
‘that described by Dr. McCceruann as the mountain trout of Keméor. 

The mode of capturing them is, however, somewhate more ingeni- 
ous than that mentioned by him. 

Chicores and black partridges® were abundant at this place. 

On the following day we continued our journey up the hills, break- 
fasting as usual on the road and encamping, after a long and steep 
ascent the whole way in a hot sun, on an ‘open. hill about five miles 
from our old encamping ground at Titi. Sai lead 
Monauls, plass and chicores abundant. 

, On the 15th October we proceeded through a thick me Sao aver, VERY 
lisence paths ‘and encamped once more at T7itd on the heights. ._.., 
«) Here. we found a man who had come from our last encampment to 
beg for some remuneration for the loss of a fine hill dog which guarded 
disiflocks. One of.our party had been chased by him, while shooting 
m@ar the. slieces fold, and finding a volley of ‘stones insufficient to keep 
‘the animal from seizing him, he was at last obliged to fire im self-defence 
authe dog’s face, from which the man said he was dying.') © ©! ‘o> 

As a dog of this dog kind is invaluable to these poor people, he 
‘received a sum of money to enable bien to Pokakewe another abcarent 
“away quite satisfied. PU REO TES Rarwed Tete 
From’ Tatd we went next morning to Bagie where some ‘of ‘the 
party. found their ponies awaiting them, ‘and after breakfasting ‘and 
"re sting aX awhile” we continued our march, ‘skisting: Hatt and at > last 
SPR vad" ‘once “more in safety at Niégkunda bungalow. star 

sotnie 64? sntiwh 
At this place two of our friends left us on the followi on 


At this plac ing morn 
wi + aa ; ‘the remainder of the Livy halted h her ne. 
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beautil ul route than by a made road. ee ee eee ME 

_Numbers,of monauls and plass pheasants were put, up.and also a 
musk deer. tooea!) exotowwa wat mort ewRib views 31 lempies 
vey After breakfasting at Mattidna which we, reached ,after aywalk of 
$}-hours, I also. deserted and made the best Race fe ree eee 
where I bith on Mex ; evening of the same ant ages fe 
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Miscellaneous ‘and Zoological notes to the Journal. © © © 6 4): 


* Flowers.—Among the most common are the ** Anemone discolor," 4§ Potéa- 


tilla pleropoda,"” “ P. Cautleyana,"’*' P. Saundersiana,"' ** Chaptalia gassipina,"’ 


** Parnassia nubicola,"’ “ Campanula cashmeriana’’ and '' Hermineum gramineum,’* 


of Roxxe, These are found at Simia and for several stages into the interior. Also 


meri of Columbine (aguilegia vulgaris?) and that curious flower ** | Ceropeyia 
Wallic => mit fii” TF @ | 

* Lepidoptera. —Butterflies. 

Fig. 1.* ak Swallow-tailed butterfly ;'' ‘' Papilis machaon, ” This is found at 
Sina , and i in ‘the interior. Ie docs not appear to differ from the European 


1eizs 7 sie 


tote tm 5) 4h * 
’ Fig. 2. Is @ species which Was captured in the Serdree jangals, near Nee- 





mot excepted. ‘ois o 2 
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much hk and is now io “my “cabinet ; ; it is here figured to show the approach to the 
** scarce swallow-tailed butterfly'’ of Europe, ‘ Papilio podalirins sf" itis; however, 
smaller than that insect and wants the eyes or ocellated marks on the wings, 
‘and it differs algo in tlie‘distribution of the dark bunds, It is probably not un- 
known to science, but is figured to show the affinity to ‘ P. podalirius, aad with 
‘the hope that some naturalist may favour me with its name, as] nate! failed to 
recoguise it from descriptions: fos tut pad 
LOFigh 3: © '* Tortoise-shell butterfly ;"" ‘ Vanessa urtice.'’ The larva feeds on 
the nettle and is like that of Europe; it is found in May and again in J uly.) The 
ehrysalis or pupa is suspended by the tail. This is one of the commonest and 
most hardy of the aiden niece aod is found all the year round, winter 


aes ef 
»» Pig..4. ‘' Painted rene Volt Tanna cardui, (cynthia.)"' This is also Common 
and found throughout the year like the last. I have seen both and also Vanessa 
polychioros, sporting in the sun, even when the ground was co vered with asow. 


a glee. occurs very plentifully at Neemuch during the rains. ease ee 
ee Large. tortoise-shell butterfly ; ;"" ** Vanessa polychioros. ” This. is 


res ‘0 common as the ‘small species, but is also a hardy insect, aud may be seen 


the winter months, , Sporting about i in the sunshine. 
g. te Himélayan admiral ;** ‘ Vanessa Vulcania.’” This is very closely 


siete the European admiral, but the Rev. Mr. Bure, who compared the insects 








‘in Eng land, seens to think them distinct. See Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist. froin 


“whith I have copied the figure. It is not uncommon during the summer ‘months. 


‘Tt occurs also at Neemuch. IRSSS 
¢ Aglaia?” ‘This is only met with during the summer atid’early 
| sau 





uutump. Ss searcely differs from the European insect. 


to Wigi'7e © Marbled white butterfly 3) «© Bipparchia galathea!” This is found 


dente ehmqeer and carly autem, | | Teiva warns = of the iaropans tubadpe 


wal Bitten 6! et 
_ We ‘ere reluctantly obliged to omit the shia’ ior rather two slates) of these ‘Siena 
Without color, however, justice could not be done to them,.—Ep. 
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Figs. Sand 9. “* Large cabbage butterfly ;"" ‘* Pontia brassica."’ This isa very 
common species, appearing in March, April, May, Jane, and July. In the latter 
month it is scarcer, as are all the hill species, owing to the constant cloudy and 
rainy weather: ‘The larva feeds on the cabbage, turnip, and other planta. 

Figs. 10 and 11. “* Smatt cabbare butterfly ;"" 3‘ Pontia rape."’ This is also a 
common species during the summer months, 

Fig. 12. ‘ Brimstone or sulphur colored butterfly ;"" “ Gonegterya rhamale? 
This beautiful insect is very common at Simiéa and the interior. It appears as 
early as March, and is one of the latest on the wing in autumn.) There is another 
species or variety found here in March and April, which has the superior wings 
of a bright sulphur like the male, and the posterior wings nearly white as in the. 
female. a. | 

‘Fig. 13. * Black-veined white butterfly ;"" '‘ Pieris crategi.’’ The most nume-. 
rous ofall and of every size during May and June. The pupa is. supported by a. 
silken band round it. 


* Coleoptera.—Beetles, Lucanidea, or stag-beetles. 
of stag-beetle, which is not uncommon at Simla in July, ander the name of. 


‘* Lucanus lunifer.'’ The female is not given, but in colorit.is the same, want-.. 
ing as usual the large jaws of the male, and being inferior in size ; both sexes are. 


Rorie figures a fine species 


ens mi 


highly pubescent when recently and carefully captured, 
The color is a deep olive brown; head, thorax and elytra thickly clothed, with. 


soft hairs of a pale mouse color. The jaws of the female are short and stout 
with a square tooth in the middle. The legs are all épiny- Length of the male 
from the tip of the jaws two inches and a half ; female one inch and a half, In - 
addition to these I have collected here and at Mahdssé, four or five other species, — 
The food of the Lucanide being yet but imperfectly known, although itis — 
supposed to be the sap of trees, it may not be amiss to remark that I have napenke : 
edly found them feeding at the base of oak trees, their bodies half buried in the 
earth, wounding the origin of as roots with their i and greedily sucking up 
the juice as it exuded. | . 4 oe od. oO peter 
Cerambicide, Capricorn Beetles. I have taken more atte 20 of the larve of . 
oné species out of a decayed oak tree. The insect which destroys timber in the |; 
plains, which is often heard gnawing in the legs of tables and chairs, and usually 
kn name of the “* Carpenter’ from the noise it makes im boring sis the 
ard OF Gpecies'ot Capricorn beetlesy) bond lis) oT. ws aide pron entine te 
Elateride, click beetles. These sre the beetles, that, when laid on their backs, _. 
cart ‘bya sudden jerk of the head and thorax, throw themselves again on their 
legs?" Tn iy school- boy days, they were known by the name of ** backjumpey.’’— - 
‘There is a very ‘common beetle at Simla during the rainy seasony which Teheee: 
lieve to be the ‘* Searabaus Phorbanta’’ of Ovivier's insects, It is chiefly : hie 
Jn heaps of cow-dang. Oxrvren gives Seneyal as the habitat, but his characters 
ubjoin, agree 50° Gosely with my insect, that ‘T must consider them 
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» * Scarabeus scutellatus, tioracte corou inener.nalop bifide, capitis recurvato 
bifide. |. | md am rego 
* Searabmo gedeone paulo minor; capitis cornu, recurvo apice bifido, absque 
dente. Thorax niger, levis, nitidus, cornu magno, porrecto, inourvo apice bifido, 
Elytra levia, brunnea : differt it Scarabeo gedeone, cornubus minoribus absque. 
dente.’’ 

These characters are so good, that a description of my specimen would be but 
a repetition. 

“The female ie similar in colors, but has no horns on head or thorax. They 
emit a squeaking noise when touched, which proceeds, as in many other species, | 
from rubbing the extremities of the body and the elytra together. 

These beetles differ cansiderably in size and in the development of the promi- 
nent projection of the thorax, some having it large and well defined, while others 
have scarcely any signs of it. And yet though they thus differ, they must still 
be regarded as one and the same species, because all couple with the same females, 
which also differ much in size. This difference arises from the various degrees 
of nourishment which the larve have procured, for those which obtain a plentiful 
supply of food, will grow to a much larger size than those which have been atinted 
in this respect, 

The many varieties of a species arise chiefly from such causes, as a scarcity of. 
food and prematurely becoming pup, (which change many undergo on fuding 
their supplies exhausted.) bi 

The pupa also, may be placed in an unfavorable situation, and therefore will 
not produce so fine a specimen as one which has been more fortunately placed. 
The pup of beetles, and perhaps, of most kinds of insects, which are buried in 
the earth require a moderate degree of moisture to bring them to perfection, and 
it may be said that even in this state, the animal receives nourishment, 

In proof of this, I took a number of the grubs or larve and the pupe of the 
present species, as well as of some othér kinds, and placed them in a box of earth 
similar to the soil in which they were found. Many of the larve died from not 
finding sufficient nourishment, while others which were in a more forward state, 
became pupa, but these were always much smaller than those which had beea_. 
fall fed: 6 

‘The beetles sdetails from these were consequently small,and the Sivesleibiaihls 
of the horns very slight. The full-formed pupm@ which I had taken, were placed, 
somie in moist earth and some on the surface of it. Those which were buried and 
; ed nourishment from the. soil, produced fine healthy beetles, while on the 

hér band those whieh were on the surface or only partially buried, produced 
imperfect specimens, the wings being shrivelled upand never coming to maturity, 
while again’ numbers of the pupre dried up and never produced anything. |, 

‘This circumstance satisfied me that nourishment was as necessary tothe pupa, 
as to the larvaand imago, and although the two latter alone take food, yet mois- _ 
‘ure and warmth are felt and imbibed by the pupa, and are os necessary to the _ 


i 
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formation or production of a ‘perfect and healthy insect, as food is to the’ litva. 
If moisture be withheld, the akin of the pupa shrinks and hardens and the @ ihteet 
bas not rooin to expand and perfect its parts. ; tiled 1 
From this “Gatite T uni led ‘to’ believe’ that | many varieties, live been unneces- 
darily raised into species and described as listing of: ro Chai 
= The mere Ciréumstance of their differing in size and proportion’ can nevér 
really separate them; as well might two brotliers be deemed of distinct speciés 
because the one happens to be six feet io stature and the other a dwarf! * Suéh 
a comparison is by no means absurd, because many of thé ova deposited by ont 
fermnale, will eventually produce large and well-formed insects, and the rest produce 
their diminutives. These, therefore, can never be received as more than mere 
Varieties of each other, and indeed I can scarcely consider the offspring of the 
Same parebts as varieties ut all. The offspridg of two females of the same species 
may possibly be reckoned as varieties of the same, should they happen to differs 
but surely the hildren of one mother, produced at one birth, must’ be’ to all 
intents and purposes one and the same species. | f edt yd boiles 
'’Tbus when two insects of the same species differ apr size and the greater 
or lesser development of horns, spiny or other processes, they may be termed 
‘* Varieties."". But a difference io structure, habits, food or general econdmy 
would alone authorize their being classed as distinct species. By difference in 
structure, 1 would be wnhderstood to mean, of different forms, because the mere - 
circumstince | of a horn or spine being greater or less, in some, than in others 
does not constittite a different, but only a greater or ‘Tess development of thé same 
étvuctiire” Te) | prtineg ed) oF bebbeu od 
“Ytis pérkaps a remarkable fact, that almost every species of Coleoptera, has its 
diminutive, and the only way, in which to account for this lies, I think, in the 
abundance or apes of Lisi se myptticamas git b receive’ in hee eta ping’ pupa 
states. — ane reel 4; Hace fi @2ee 
‘While speaking of insects, it may be a well to observe that it hus hitherto 
been received as a rale, that sexual commerce is unknown to the lurva wtate’s 
this rule cannot now wholly apply, as during the) past year, have repeatedly see 
the larvee of u species of grasshopper in connexion during the’summer months, at 
mete (Od) lane oss aan’ ii o} whanden aol? gomuteo el 
4 Land Snails. argh d species of Nanina, one (or two) of Bulivius (reversed) ahd 
ofe of Cidixitid, being new to science, ‘will; with’ many” others, ‘shortly be 
déacribed fo-a bite? paper and submitted to ithe Asiatic Society: " * Clatvilia 
elegans,"’ nobis, is sadly destructive to the oak of these mountains, which they 
seem to prefer to all other trees. They bore into every érevicé and’ livd ia the 
fottenoéds ‘they have created, grinding and redacing the fibre of the wood! té ‘the 
éoeisredcy di wet aiddsexes Pe - tiv acnebh ootetoO luau gust to diaess 
oGw the vd (No. ‘of the Journal of the Asintio Society, Dr. Rove observes, 
that the shells of these mountains do not differ from those described 't | 


“Biwsow’ occurring in the Gangetic provinces.” lor twenty “species” 
ole seoveni bas a}0es Yo tins ai ,baworg ed? af allid aioe duiw 
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I have been fortunate enough to discover since my, arrival at Sim/a in 1836, 
there is perhaps only one species identical with those of the plains, all the others 
I believe, being new to science. It is not very surprising, however that Dr. 
Royxe should have committed this error, becanse the shella I allude to, being of 
retired habits and only found in uations, to which his pursuits would scarcely 
lead him, would of course escup@ observation, whereas the species which pro- 
bably. led him into error, is found, during the rains creeping up every plaot 
and shrab, and’. is the most numerous of any species. It isthe ‘‘Nanina 
vesicula,"’ of Mr. Benson, found by him at Rajmahal, and by myself at 
WNeemuch. It is abundant from Monee majrah, at the foot of the hills, to Simla 
and Hatid mountain (10,656) and probably farther into the interior, 

» (I found, a reversed species of Bulimus at the Burenda Pass at an elevation 
little short of 14,000 feet, which I imagine is higher than the living species have 






ever yet been found, 


* 





* Birds.—Plass or Pucras pheasant; ‘' Buplocomus pucrasia.” This bird is 
called by the hill people in diflerent parts, plass, pokrass, koklass and kokrass. 
They are usually found in pairs and are rather shy birds. They do not bear 
confinement | well, but. pine and die in u short time. A very indifferent plate of 
this beautiful species occurs inthe Naturalist’s Library. 

~ The breeding season is the latter end of April and all May. 


_. » College.or khallidge pheasant, “ Euplocomus albocristatus."' 


»» This. is called the college pheasant, but oftener ‘* Marghi '' or fowl, hy the 
Lill people. They thrive. well in confinement and might with « littl: attention 
be added to the poultry ward Their flesh is white and delicate. The tail fea- 
thera of the, male bird are somewhat arched and approach in this respect the 
genus ** Gallus.” _ The tail is generally elevated when the bird is in motion._ 


_ These are the. moat. abundant of the pheasant tribe in the hills and are often 
seen in small parties. They seem to frequent moist and wooded Ahads, whereas 


Bitow hare refers, the heights.. In the winter numbers are brought to, Sim/afor 


eo three or four anas atpiece......, ne | 7 weed 
ybanajlevan, therlapt.apegicn.- f° $0 

be ve Mona, or Bunaul ;, ‘‘ Lophophorus Iuutvanih,), This and the two tacuataa 

are common from Nigkunda to the Burenda Pass. In the winter they come 

down close to Simla, They prefer forests on the hill side, in which is. plenty 

of brushwood, | _ They are not dificult to tame but do not live long in close coa- 


‘finement owing to the want of proper roots, &c. which in a wild state they are 


yery fond.of,. 0... Seon We weo nett 

oiTbey, breed.in MAY. oii so sei er th 

. As, specimens, these and the above birds, are not worth shooting. from the 
month of June until October, during which time they. are in moult. The note 
of the, wale, is a low and. ousical whistle, which he repente, quiche when 


alarmed en diionsh Rosi! oon? totud te 4 ch eae) ed mE en is Ses 
4 Whey, may, be ascertained to be in the neighbourhood, by the. bela she: dig 
with their bills in the ground, in search of roots and insects. 
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in addition to these three pheasants, are found the ** @Aeer’ and ee. 
er horned pheasant, The latter is only procerable daring the winter season, aod 
that only im the interior, near the snow, The shik&aris who bring them stuffed to 
Simla, say that, as the winter becomes more rigorous above, these birds descend 


before the snow ; they are inhabitaots of the - and colder regions of Kala. 






anit BAdtan. They live in puirs, it is anid. 
~The only species brought to Simla is the ** golden-breasted Tragopan’, 
(Tragopan Hastingii). It is knowa here as the Argus pheasapt. The young. 
males lave the plumage of the female, with a rufous throat. Me 
The ** CAcer"’ is a beautiful bird and has more of the character of the true 
pheasuots, thea any of the others; it is found in the neighbourhood of Simla 
during wioter and is not scarce. Their food consists of scorns and other seeds, 
as alau maects. The largest bird in my collection (and | believe in Sim/a) mea- 
sures in length from the tip of the beak to the end of the central tail feathers, | 
forty-four and a half inches. —= 
* Another bird called the BAyre or Bhair is found on the verge of the snows 
daring wiuter but the shikdris say, they know not where it comes from, They . 
live in covies like the chicore (Perdix Chukar), but are much larger birds, The 
plumage somewhat resembles that of the Plarmigan in its sumimer plumage. 
By some it is called the “* Ladak partridge." 
Chicore; ** Perdria Chukar." These well known birds are numcrous on the sides 
of bare bills near cultivation. They are easily detected by the noise they make 
io callicg to each other, They are good eating and are sold during the winter 


at two anas a piece. .iee 
Black partridge ; *' Perdia Francolinus,"" These birds are bys no. “means scaree: 
io the hills, but they confine themselves to AAads near cultivation. i cathe 


Woodcock ; '* Scolopax rusticola."" Is found at Siméa, Mahdsst ey 
khads neat water-courses. It is probably also to be met with farther nto 
the interior. The time of arriving at or leaving these pliaces is unknown, — 
but I huve seen them at MatdeeG@ in the beginning ‘of August, and have had 
them brought to me from Fugd in April. It is therefore not improbable that 
they remain throughout the year ond breed in the last mentioned places, that Wer 
im the forests of Mahdesé and Fagd, where, ascending fo the heights or desceudi 
into the depths of the khads, they can very sensibly change the temperature. _ nn 

At ta they have been found in November. — stiches alin 
species of the Seolopacida mentioned by Mr. A ete is nk LRA 
Science as inhabiting | Nepal, are found here sonen Ss rior “a 

tolopax rusticola ;) woodcock snipe, ( 
y taipe (Gallings solitaria). “ eight Eecopat or toe we: . 
Es have not me * able to learo as * yet that the common hones bertrner. 


is found here. c. 
: roa | sae ox 
Ra sh oo 


y bave occasion to pera Licpeapginnine ww ; 
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© Mamatta.—Leopard. Felis Leopardus, 

One of these animals entered the bedroom of Lieut. Pescuee 29th regiment, 
N. 1. and seized « bull dog that was chained to the bed. Duriog the struggle the 
chain was broken in two places, - Lieut. P. starting out of bis sleep aud seeing 






lites pet dog beneath the leop » without reflecting on the danger, instantly 
threw himself upon the animal and clasped him io his arms, Receiving « ecratels 
fram the brute’s bind legs, a# @ mofice fo quif, he thought prudent to let go, when 
the leopard apraity through the door aud escaped. The dog which was «a power- 
fal animal, was acareely hurt. 

T have a fine specimen which was shot by some villagers near Sim/a, who said 
he hed destroyed several cows. He was « large male aod rather exceeded the 
size given by Faro. Cuvien. 

All asimels should t® measured previous to skinning them, otherwise as 
accurate statement in this respect can scarcely ever be given, as sometimes they 
are stretched in the process, and at others, have shrunk in the curing. The 
colors also should be noted previous to curing the skins or they are very liable 


_ to undergo considerable change. 


Leopard Cat. Felis Nepalensia; vel. Dengalensie. This beautiful animal is 
about the size of a domestic cat and marked with dark spots and dashes on « 
tawny ground. Some are lighter colored than others. They are not casily got 
at, but cannot be called uncommon, th ough seldom seen. 

‘They are found at Simla, Mattidna, Piki, &c. 

The natives of the hills apply the name of * Laggarbagha” to the leopard, 
while in the plains the sqme is used to denote the hyena. The leopard cat, (so 
called by collectors,) is by the hill people called *'CAhcfea Lagyarbdghe,”” and 
sometimes ‘“‘Laggarbaygha ka buchAd"* or young leopard. 

Thave a very beautiful specimen alive, but so savage that I dare not touch 
her. 

They breed in May and have three or four young at a birth, which are carefully 

sited in caves or beneath large masses of rock. 

The following is a sketch of my livieg specimen. Ears rounded and without 
tufts. Black at the base anchsummits, the middle space whitieh. General color 
abéve, tawny, with numerous irregular spots of black or deep brown. Whiskers 
white with brown spots at the roots, arising from a white ground ; lips white as 
also a stripe between the nose and the eye. A white patel on the cheeks sur- 
rounded with black forming two bands, the lower one turaing downwards and 
uniting under the throat. Four dark lines slong the head arising from the eyes 
and hose, the two centre ones forming a loop enclosing » dark spot, on the 


yee Ging lacie brown spots on the shoulders or withers. Tail irregularly 
spotted to near the tip, where it becomes annulated. Feet with very small spots 
r ground; inside of the forelegs with one dark band, hind leg» with 
two ds. Under parts white, spotted with black on the belly ; somewhat 
banded with the same on the breast, An irregular line down the back, formed 
‘eam 
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Tf Wave qd mutilitea Spécimen which I ‘bought from a villager at Péet ia the 
interior; it has thé gréurid’ color above rather were vba ay Bry abimal, but 
in ‘other respects does not Wiffer. ~ ih 
The length from the nose to the origin of the tail ~ aioe seventecn or 
eighteen inches, and the tail eleven inches, giving a toue of about soa four 
inches. 
“Tam doubtful whether this should be considered as the: Bengal or Nepéte eat: 
at certainly has markings in some measure common to both, amd as the habitat 
of the former does not appear to be strictly known and the descriptions ‘are 
supposed to be taken from immature specimens, it is possible that the two may 
prove to be the same animal. The only descriptions of these animals thatd have 
access to, are contuined in the Naturalist’s Library, and the animal there given as 
the Bengal cut is said tohave been received from Java. eThe plate does not agrée 
‘with my avimal although in some respects the description does. In tive. synopsis 
‘at the end of the volume it is called the Bengal cat with a mark of doubt affixed. 
t is said that the *‘ species is hardly confirmed by any author,’’ With regard 
to the Nepd! cat the figure in some mensure agrees, as also the description. 
It is taken from the Zoological Journal, No. 15. 9°. - ‘ole Quel woah 
» “Hill Fox. Canis vulpes montana—Prarson. During tho>-winter; especially 
when the snowis on the ground, these animals are very numerous aboutSHaria, 
‘and come close to the houses in search of offal or other prey.) It has been well 


@escribed by Dr. J. T. Pearson in the Journal Asiatic Sociely. © ~ oS 
"They breed is the end of March or aevgee in April and bave three or four cubs 
‘ata birth." | - gemiscene rolus garg @ he 


I have three young ones alive about seven or eight weeks old ; they are similar 
oe the ‘old 6nes in colors, except that they are eonaswiut paler ; othe ‘whales are 


larger and much darker than the females. mend Bai at od: Jo git San 
These animals are not confined to the lower hills butrange up to the verge of 
the snows. “3 vie tag SEH 


” J have a fine male specimen which was int wiawtien snow, and a female which 
I caught ina trap at Simia in May. She, had evidently cubs not faroffi. )) ow 
© * Cdvis aureus. The jackal is found also iw the valjey of the: Paésar. We saw 

several In the rice fields near Siérgaon. At Simla Lhave often heurd the ery, 
No 2 wt s suid to be the cry, of the female, but the male, never, although Ivhave 
‘seen then. They do not appear to bunt in packs as they doin: ‘the-plaius;- but 
are seen singly. ; yaté do hos adit Dias escelg 
Langoor. Hanumén. Entellus monkey. Semnopitheeus enfeliue, * — / 
©° his ‘pecies is found at Simia all the year through; but-when the-snow falls 
pe “the winter it secks a warmer climate; in’the depth of the t/ads, 
“returning again to t the heights as it melts away! “Ihave seen theny however, 
°$n ‘ fine sunshiny day even with’the snow on the ground, leaping from tree to 
tree up and down the hill of Jaki at Simla, which is 8115 feet. 25120] 
Royrxe is mistaken when he says, that ‘the Bntellus alone ascends inv the 
“summer months as high as 9000 feet." I have seen them at Wégkenda in 
"August at 9000 feet, and in winter on Hdtid mountain which js ypeeee feet ,and 
“Gn winter"at Simla with snow four or five inches deep; ao 
SUPA di BORO HEE = MPO s Merry Aaiw eheds Odd ewok 
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» Rhesus, monkey. Bundur, “ Simia rhesus.’ This species I saw repeatedly 
during the moath of February when the snow was fiye or six ioches deep at Simi, 
roosting? in the trees at night, on the side of Jake and apparently regardless of 
the cold. lt is,somewhat buzardous to walk below atroop of theselotter animals, 
for im searching for acorns and other seeds, they turo up the stones which are apt 
to come tumbling down on ones head. 

/The Lengoor ascends end descends, from and into the Ahads hy prodigious 
latte from treeto treeg while the less timid Rhesus confines itself to the ground 
aud mounts the trees only when pursued or to roost at night. 

» Kiying Squirrel. Pleromys. | i 

») ‘These are beautiful animals and leap with amazing agility from tree to tree. 
‘Their food consists chiefly of the young leaves and tender shoots of the oak tree. 
‘They breed.in the holes which they gnaw io the trunks of trees and generally 
Aaye one young one ata birth. When at rest they wrap themselves partially up 
im the lateral membranes and curl their long bushy tails around their beads, like 
‘the common squirrel of Britain. . They are easily tamed when taken young.  F 
have offered. them various kinds of food, such as grain, wheat, leaves of trees, 
&c. but although they will eat attah cakes the favorite food appears to be oak 
leaves. . When feeding, they sit up on the hinds legs aud hold the food ia the 
forefeet like a squirrel. - 

4 have a living specimen which was brought to me from Négkunda, slane with 
its mother when quite small.in the month of February, so that it must have been 
-born in the latter end of January. Thege is another species much. smallerjend 
of a gray color sometimes met with in the interior, but from the few specimens 
brought in, it appears to be scarce. | : 

» ~The present species is of a deep red brown, Sa tieetneaal with gray hetra 3 feet 
and tip of the tail black. Under parts pale orange. ~— 
_. IT have no descriptions to refer to aud therefore have not ‘pamed it... a ahaieeaielt 

Wild goat. JeAr. Capra jharal—Honcson. 

. We saw none of these animals during our trip, although our shikicis told oa 
we crossed some of their haunts. 

»oeThe Ghoral, (Antilope Ggral,) and Kukur or Barking deer,( Cervus Delete are 
_also met with at Siméa and the ioterior... During the winter of 1855-36, a great 

number of the latter animals were killed in the snow, which lay in the month of 

-February.at Siméa six to eight feet deep, and had notall melted away in shady 
places until the end of May |.. : i 

Wild sheep... BAaral. Ovis amrnon. 

9% This animal is only. found in the most inaccessible places among or verging on 
_the snows. » Their skins are brought down by the Tartars to the Hampur fair 
_in November, and sold at about.4 rupee apiece. Their horns are presented to 
Dovi-andare hung up at the temples, or placed upon the cairns alluded to in the 
journal. wlohe wt Saeew us P 72 
Musk: deer. Kastéra....Moschue moschiferne.— 
_. These animals are found ia the depths of the forest from. ‘Muhéssi far into the 
‘interior, They appear to be shy and. solitary, animals, lying singly in the most 
places, usually near some. stcep Overhanging | rocks. On being disturbed 
they bound away. down the AAads with great swiftoess. The animal is of a dark 
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gray above, lighter on'the inside of the limbs and beneath. The ears are lorge 
and usually carried erect. "The males have no horns, but are furnished with two 
long recurved canine tect hanging over the under lip from the upperjaws The 
use of these, whether for defence or digging roots when the snow is. lying on the 
éarth in winter, is as yet, I believe, doubtful. The females und young males 
have neither these teeth nor the musk bag, Jt is a plump-looking animal and 
graceful in its movements, and when taken young is easily tamed. The er 
of these hills call it ‘* Kasfdra."’ : ° vie 
A figure and description of this animal, taken from a apecimen in the Fdin- 
burgh College museuniappears in the ** Naturalist’s Library.’* The color is’ there 
Riven as “* dark reddish brownu,’’ while all the skins I have seen of the musk deer 
of these hills were dark grey; in old specimens @ faint reddish’ tinge was spread 
Over the upper parts. Neither do the habits of the animal, as étated in that work, 
As far as T eon gather from the hill sbikéris and my own observation, agree with 
those of the animal known here as the musk deer. 1 transcribe a few lines, the 
Detter to pormt “ont in what the difference consists. 3 SS sagen J 
“* ““Tts habits, in fact, are similar to the chamois and some of the mountain gonts, 
climbing and bounding among the precipices of the Alpine sidges of Central Asia 
with astonishing activity, assembling in herds, and often appearing in’ very Gdn- 
siderable numbers.’" “ They inhabit the region between Ching and Tartary, 
extending to the mountains above the sources of the ee and northward to near 
Lake Baifal. vil 
At times they appear to migrate froméone district to another, assembling pre- 
Wibtsly in large herds: Some zoologists however havg considered’ this’ assem- 
‘binge not connected with Migration, but he as entirely of mules: in search of 
‘the female.” ) lege 
“ The Kastira or musk deer of these hills is to be’ foundin the sean forest shades 
of Mahdset throughout the year; I have seen them found from that place to 
the Burenda Pass and invariably single, sometimes a male, sometimes a female. 
(The information obtained from the shikaéris, is that they lie singly at all times 
except the rutting season, when a male gnd one or more females may be found 
-together or near each other, but only for a short time. Thot they are never 
_seemin herds, They breed in May and June st which season the shepherds. 4 
;theinterior catch the young ones. | 
‘i have seen the musk deer single in June, ‘August, September; asi October, ood 
asothey, breed in May and June, they have only the most inclement season left 
for migrating, which ig:contrary to nature, as animals migrate jo order to avoid 
inclemency, May there not be another species beyond the Himélaya? 9» 
‘The color of the specimen in the Edindurgh~ ‘miusoum oo owing’to the 
preservation used‘in preparing the skin! ? i ee 
“Weis geverally Staged cost the musk of this animal has somé connection with 
athe rutting. season, if being strongest atthat time, The idea I think is.st ° 
, ened, from. the circumstance of thea animal living such asolitary | life, us Heecansk 
becoming strong atthe season of love, isa means of guiding the femules 
ewalt,and thus the reason is plain why sometimes one. petersenii m 
females;are found with one male; for in the almost endless forests 
ses ‘sometimes happen that only one or two deer may be found; while'at otlitr 
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times several may be in the neighbourhood. This idea too, is more. probable 
than that the male should seek the female, which being destitute of the Pansies 
could in these immense tracts leave no guide to the male. 

» The circumstance of the female seeking the male, is by no means an eetaie 
in nature, for the Cicada tribe among insects, and the Gryllides, are led to the 
mates by the sharp noise emitted by them. 

The same reasoning may apply to the Civet Cats, which likewise emit ss 
strongest smell, eluring the season of love. 

-eMarmot? Arctomys ? 

» These animals live in very large societies and feed on grasses and roots. They 
burrow in the earth like rabbits, to a great depth, and the holes are so connected 
under ground, that it is almost impossible to dig them out. | 

» During the winter months they remain asleep in their subterranean retreats, 
They ore the tailless rats mentioned by Turner, Heaneat, Geranp, und 
other travellers. 

Thibet Bear. Ursus Tidefanus. These animals are numerous in the interiof 
but only. visit the neighbourhood of Sim/a during the winter, retiring again as 
the weather becomes hotter. 
© There is another kind of bear among the snowy regions of a dirty sandy 
color. ~ 1 once saw a tame one, but foolishly made no note on it. 

. The patives draw a strong line between the two, and say that the black haar 
lives on fruits and roots, while the sandy bear eats flesh. sail 
.. Geranp mentions having seen the lattgr and says the two are identical. 

» TA. note received while this is in the press adds to the above list of birds 
‘and animals. found io the Simia hills some others known from Mr. HopcGson’s 
Nepal collection :—the ‘ Surrow’’ or Eimoo: the Mertlis flaviguia in pairs, 
Mecidedly plantigrade—the Lynchus erythrotis, Hove. Also a weasel found in 
villages, like Mustela vulgaris. We have not space for particulars,—Ep. ] 


ti &tes' 


ees the altitudes of the different places mentioned I am indebted 
to" the kindness ‘of Captain P. Geran, residing at Simla. 

‘ 'Twe take the opporturfity of appending to Lieut. Hurron's paper a table 
“of “barometric. ‘heights taken in a trip to the Burenda pass by Mr. E. C. 


RAVENSHAW, C. S. in 1829, Rolehbing has been some time in our possession.— Ep } 
SES ISSO Soe Baro. Th.att. det. Feet. 





"May, 18” 6} Pp. wf. Bridge at the Jumna, -..... 27.71 70 67 = about 2193* 
biev® 39 11 “alm. Tents at Nagthi, iva lbececs 9612 76 70 = ©2098 6795 
og | wh ee Mukti oeses. scious. ss oees 93.9864 669 FI ee ae 6805 

== «8 6851 


ecf ©f2h) 7) Avot Thannn Tangray.. see. ee-+ 25,040 66 60 
2210 A. mM. Tents on Deobun, .....«++. 21-932 62 63 <e 7947 


Ese Bh Bow Ma RGnieenliien r++ sererass 24.65 70.67 .. $253 


~ eX By Ta this ‘rough calculation of the heights after deducting .003 of an inch 
“for every degree of heat above 39° in the attd. thermometer, I have allowed 1000 feet 
“for every degree of the barometer below 29.789, (which from the No. 34 of GLEAN- 
-mNGSs OF SCrEnce appears to°be the average height of the barometer at the sea, taken 
sthe height of Calcuttn at 25 feet us estimated in Licut. BAnnss’ letter in the #ame 


<No.) Ip Nicwousons’ or the. Edinburgh Encyclopedia only 900 feet are allowed 


Cent, Weer 
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st wrnot deqoliD wd bee. wtutoor » Bere. Thatt. deti .45 Feet. 


<tsiiresf oopab Barend strom, oo -sysere bt a 
A ulogs ‘7 “A.M. At the Jhdla over the Tonse, OF1621°60 GO FO Op vise? 
-1 127,40 A.M, Eari on the Pabbar,  ...--~-, (26-17 774.77) ¢, © 1.3754.; 
Pte 438 10, A. M. Temple at Oth acer, ees 25.55, 84 77 - T 4595. 
Bp Oe Me Ola FORIG 0 s00: 5 Goseces Ue etege ShOT 1G. TR -. > 4948 
1S 993040 AL. Séipeon, eee OPI OS ES Re Oo O7eu2 VOORSPIEU 
OBde.O) Wii desrBPdkaj eis wae et eeds bs BRIS Bieee nani? Weel 
Jume) 1 8 A.M. TP REUK yoo - west tnite wit -- 23,563 64. 68, «4, ¢ 8291 
oo 23 PLM, Litt, 2... 22. ee ene e ees ae. 19.62 52 50 «> _ 10299. 
: ‘3 949 A. M. Crest of the Baran Ghat or | 42 Pe ne 
arch . 4 Burenda Pass,......0 ....ee 7.211 56 43 s. 132650 * 





Ail. Discovery of the Rekha Ganita, a trauslation of the Elements of 
. Euclid into Sanskrit by Samaat JaGannarna, under the orders of 


Raja Sewé1 Java Stxnaa of Jaipur. By Lancertor dna st he 


ee 1. S: Resident at Bhopal§. 5 siit oF fut 

“J lately had the good fortune to procure a copy of the Rekha Ganita 
or Sanskrit version of Euclid’s Elements, which was made by the order 
of Stwét Jara Sion r&ja of Jaipur. © This chief, the flower of the 
Hindu princes of Hindustan, ascended the gaddi of Jaipur in As D. 
1699, ‘and Gied after a reign of 44 years in A.D. 1743. He was dis* 
tinguished Gy “an ardent passion forthe study of mathematics and es+ 
pecially of astronomy, and he did more to promote the cultivation ‘Of 


_#Fobnd Stienee in this benighted land than any other Hind prince on 


vetord.'” Some details of his astronomical labours have been publishe 


ed to the” European world by the late ingenious Dr. pean 


we Sarmmetiost degree or inch, but as other modes of vealeulation y adopted os 


GRANTAM give more, I have assumed 1000 feet as a fair standard. With this liberal 
‘allowance however the Burenda Pass instead of being upwards of +3 feet appears 
be 12,650... yr} 6 siez ai¢@>, ia 5 3 
* Fae sot where the observation * was taken being ‘about 20 feet above the yaee 
‘ant stance between the Jhtila and Eari, about 12 inches, 3754 — 9830 = 914 — 


= 97 feet per mile my es mmo LOT. ae atie YrRols tae te 
ods Hath being 50 feet. above watcr and distance focus Mart i miles, doles et 


=7 = 574 permile. . < enr de — at eseilt pa ries 
crepes and dist. from Hath 8 miles,4898 — CS aap = Marin hy eat 

ah “Obacived at 28 in the ‘evening that the water in st TNR ba n 

is 


break. ove'the Jog in shape of & tent peg, but the rapidity of 
tee nck prove 10re than 3 miles perhour, at Shérgaon, Pika, Janglig, Lit. 
on Sagoo Snowy mountains clear in the morning, but 
tices vith | pleasure because it may excite ‘attention to the work’; 
unknown herg.—A. copy existein the Sanskrit’ College, 
rit comennelanes se at Prof. Wiison's suggestion to have beeb 
veeferet Jt ppuhe, shelfikiae Ae «0 = eit ft 
le @ 


es estventet Sieessit bes attiteizely Yo atoa vend oval? 


; y * 
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pepers in the Researches'of your Society and by Colonel Top m his 
antals of Rajputind. As a legislator and’statesman aleo he was equal- 
ly, distinguished. His name throughout Rdjputdnd and.also in Milwad 
is'to this day held in’ the highest veneration by all classes of the Hin- 
du _ population. The Mdrwdrt Saukdrs hold it as av article of faith 
that. good fortune will attend their dealings if they take the name of 
JaYA Sincu abong with that of their gods in their morning oriaons. 

2. I do myself the honor of forwarding to you a few pagés of ‘tlie 
Sanskrit work above mentioned containing a prefatory introduction by 
the translator, the definitions, and a few propositions. I hope that 
you-will- be-able to find room for it in your valuuble-and wide-spread 
Journul.. Ata time when the friends of education are anxiously busy- 
ing’ themselves in; collecting vocabularies of scientific terms in Hindi, 
the publication of even this specimen will not fail to be emimentiy use- 
ful to them; it will afford them the best means of at once enlerging 
and, improving their previous collections of those terms in use pmonget 
Hindu, mathematicians of the present day. 

./ 3... The preface from its historical allusions has an interest, fei its 
own., Of it I have therefore added an English-translation. From this, 
it appears; that the translator was Samrdr JaGANNaATHA a, brahman, 
probably the authorsof the Samrat Siddhanta a treatise on astronomy 
‘generally attributed. to Jaya Sinca himself. ie 
so4-.Dr.. Hunter mentions that Java Sinna had tenitinns: on plane 
and: spherical, trigonometry also translated into Sanskrit... But I have 
not as.yet. succeeded in procuring either them, or the Samrdt Sid- 
dhan int. My search however has been of but recent date, and I have 
still hopes. that it will not prove fruitless, 

vefse The copy of) the. Rekha. Ganita I procured froma Réjpot. ‘oil 
Oujein named Kuvian SINGH at present in my serv ice, who formerly 
held jagire from Sinpia and ‘Hork<n, whom he served in the ‘cilpacity 
of astrologer and astronomer, and mathematical instrument maker, It 
contains 14 books complete; and a part of the 15th book; but the 
diagrams Pie. of the several propositions “have ‘unfortunately 
been chtirely © omit tted. “The work of supplying them and the le ‘tters 
7 1 ar §0. as. to weineide: with. af) pia Pisnauins J in the. text. 
he tedious, and in some ‘instances:a difficult task 

sg Rae Jara Sinott, in ‘his | ‘Tif Muhammad Shahi ddresting’ his 
work te .the, learned. and well informed Musalman. public, did not 
venture even.to attempt to conceal from it, the o tions under which 
hewasewell:known to be'to the learned Europeans and Muhawmadans 
in his service. -Our Vrdhimun translator of this work, however is guil- 
ty of o those base acts of plagiarism and literary injustice so 
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common. with all Hindu authors. He coolly informs his readers. that 
the work was originally revealed by Brauma to ViswaKkaama; and-to 
himself he attributes the honor and credit of restoring and reviving its 
revelations, which he says had in the course of ages been lost or for- 
gotten. His object in so doing may perhaps have been rather a desire 
to secure its acceptance with his countrymen™, than a hope of advancing 
his ¢ own reputation. For at a time when the minds of the w hole Hindu 
nation were burning with a sense of indignation at the ruthless perse-~ 
cutions and oppressions of the wily, bigotted and hypocritical Avrana- 
ze’s and his Muhammadan advisers, he may have apprehended the totab 
rejection by all men of his faith of any thing however valuable profes 
sedly borrowed from the Musalmans and their Yun&ni teachers. The 
fact of his hazarding a discovery of the theft, however bears ample 
internal evidence to the gross ignorance of even all his educated coun- 
trymen at this time. 

"9. The allusion in the 3rd verse to the protection afforded to the 
learned expatriated brahmans of Vrinddvan, probably refers to the 
oppressive persecutions inflicted on the city and brahmans of Mathura. 
by AunanGze’s, by whoSe orders many temples and the valuable hibra- 
ries they contained, were destroyed. 

_8.,.The allusion in the 4th verse to the courageous labours of réjw 
Jaya SinGu, in removing “ the people-grinding impost,” probably re= 
fers to the obnoxious jaziyd imposed by Auranoze’s. The honor of 
procuring its abolition he attributes to his master Jaya Sinan. Colo- 
nel Top has given to ran4 R&s Sineon the credit of having written 
that most eloquent, and elegant, and spirited letter of remonstrance 
against this impost, which has been se admirably translated by Sir W.. 
B. Rousr, and which is attributed by Orme to Jaswant Sincu of Mér- 
wir, 1 have seen nothing in the Persian language of which L would 
more ‘desire the honor of being the author than of his yemonstrance,# 
and if we consult, the internal evidence, to what Hinda L prince could we 
with so.much propriety attribute the noble sentiments it breathes, as to” 
the enlightened chief of Jaipur ? To him as ‘well as to JeswAnt ‘Sina 
|-havesheard it* attributed: Colonel ‘Too in his partial zeal for the 
Réjpiits in attributing it to R’y Sinan would have us régard it as i a 
proof of the ee nment of his favorite Rdndwats of Udipura, _ But 
if'it must be given er to ran& RAs Sinon or Jus RSWANT ‘Suvon of Mar- 
were then to their suiihirentd Musalman munshis. alone can be accord- 
1e credit of the actual composition ; for we have no reason whatever 
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to know that either of these princes were themselves in any degree 
advanced beyond that state of semibarbarism which then and still dis- 
tinguishes all tribes of R4jputs. 


Translation of the Preface. : 


Salutation to Ganesna ; salutation to Laxsumi’ and Naiwsinaa. Upon 
Ganesna, who is worshipped by the gods, and fulfils all the prayers of men; 
who is adorned“with all power, and who removes all difficulties, I devoutly 
call. | 

‘2. I humbly prostrate myself at the lotus feet of Laxsnar’ and of Nat 
sinna, Which are adored even by the gods, and the fragrant dust of which 
is revered by all mankind. I bow in reverence to Sanaswart the destroy- 
er of the darkness of infatuated ignorance, and to my instructor who is: 
distinguished in the science of mathematics. 

3. May the illustrions king of kings réja Java Srvua, who pure in sennd 
by his own prowess and without dread brought Sai’ Govixpa and the 
other learned men who had fled from Vrindévan and settled them (in his 
own neighbourhood), and who has by his own force reduced to obedience 
Mlechchha chiefs of distinguished rank,—rule long over this portion of 
the earth. | 

He shines conspicuous by his glorious power, by which he has re- 
moved the tax under which the people were grievously oppressed ; he ie 
terrible to his enemies and like the sun in the hot season, not to be endur- 
ed by them. | 
5. He performed the Wujdpaya and other sacrifices, and celebrated alsa’ 
the 16 Mahdddn, bestowing on the most distinguished brahmans, cows and 
villages, elephants and horses. 

_5- For the pleasure of this most illustrious king Sav Java Sina, the 
bri bman SaMRAT JaGANNA THA composes this most excellent work called 
ve ‘© Rekha Ganita” or geometry. © | 

It is a novel and ynequalled science, in as much as it teaches from a 
dewidie of angles clearly to ascertain the measurements of different 
figures. — - 
8. ‘This-treatise on geometry (or mechanics Shilpashastra_) was origi- 
nally revealed by Baanma to Visuwakarma from whom it descended toe 
‘he earth, and has been handed down from generation to generation. 

But being lost in the course of time, I, by the commands of the Ma- 
begters Sinua, have again published it to the world, for the delight 
mathematicians. 
‘he Rekha Ganita contains 15 books and 478 propositions. In the Great 
book are 48 propositions. © a 

‘Definitions OF EXPLANATION of the terms used. 

wh A point is is that which is visible to the eye, but is incapable of sub." 
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trees 
"A A line is long—bu ut is without breadth : : it may be divided. 
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| 8. A ’uperficies has both length and breadth. | a 
+. There are two kinds of superficies, the one plane asthe smooth sur- 
face of levelled water, the other not plane. 
_5. Lines are also of two kinds, straight and curved (or crooked), he, 
&c, 


a 


Original Text. 

/ Spare wer | stereitefSere war araifad qorted 
eaanrae zai wesatated wets feparea } UU reat 
wtaeucmiand ytadsy qamsarefracuaa qWieaat 
fafesateativeal ae wa wtwarwcrenteMrcee th Xt ah 
wiaeearsateaaaqered fata weae fren 
qteainia: qualia aermamaqaameaatar fata 
HASH slataisafeecasata: MlcsciHae | ey A 
Ted Ma sting ease BIAa GeeVetat waaay fear 
Wo ye | Bae atadariserciarts aren cutfa fenaaea 
Tawar ih wea Mase qey cwafa ene 














feeretere. “sree SUaTa fermnfwanns i oy acer fated wre 


fasaareated tre aint foadia ureudameaziad uta 
ae yo aehed verera sateersar qa watfaad Hate 
ae MSHA See le Se Cerafed Tiss ses AA TEST 


arate fer maiden Sa ee Swrerwererre 














feat renee Heated Ferwst wee Rearhh Peter ear acer 
ere THe Beat aye: faa: Saartat: eA 

ea fear eras at wom Sra gfem wcraafe ae fee 
ag Sd aa aut oa fas fate as frencda cate was 
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wa wafa aer uciat ea So Saw fas oy area 


wciast Careqaiara a aM Suda = Fra: aa fxfau: aa 
ainfaanaurg aaraeart wranuircaal Rawat aa 


lat waa: fe fra: waeG a Hae AST GARNI: Bey 
ara wate’ eaerm<efuanrtuaataaates aarfatear faa 
aaa saat acaceeaaa wafa (1*) feaamra: 
acaeurat 4 sasgfestarat afesterag Hafa (2) 
(3) se aaa wcrad fear terest tarfeanat aad sa 
yaa quntcereuqeantcsesn safe Wd wy Gara 
wauteadtee wet aeraata aula aaa Aa THES 
face: aarta earia at uta giem Cal agusd aaa 
wut quad wafe wufes ae aed GSI SH 
ae urfedad area vata Beast FARA Sala HiaMea 
warfa ut fer Aaa a wala CIfsaaa Wrequaa: Be<a 
feos vafa at iat arenes gasqreatre Hafa (4) aU 
acateatifs Sars Aa yaya ahaa (5) a 
eatassa fedtd wafers cate fasafaasa qamet 
wate fafadfeasi aaa aera: eater: sy (6) aa 
a atest aatubayas wa om afantu war aa 
Sta acfuras faypad we aavfa waar qaqa 
Bat wu WANs Ge WIE VATs Baa Bre Ara (7) WA 
sunt Salt WAACS BHAT GHATS Gs aE (8) ATE 
oe Weer sep he Bgured Nave Feference'to the diagrains in te Te FT ED 
wie Fest are rs Wwsstiw 2 ec ey ow ey So 
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afeaanatanemisa sa (10) au earnaceeet 

wei atte wwafreiatea nerfe a fel ar earat 

werent Ser safe (11) ara Baw F as earar ere 

SEMPares wera wR awarfa (12) Het Dear<d (13) 

sua gfewecatared wares sginfa wa (14) area 

Saranac 4(15) wafa fare fararad sata (16) ae oferst 

wee weat wafs (17) afete afeaatwarcacautrat 

saa nafs aakaeaat acancaaiafameiata oar 
xforfare sy yaHes serenfeust Fs ata wafs 

(8) wa Sacer safe aque feast feast acer (19) 
Sit aeat Beet Fe As Ce SiMe =e SANASs 
erat saat sia earafasigg Safar GHeal GAT 
owife aa: sigue qrereate warealer Stat aarti 
OF GATT MASA THA CAM AS GAGA TH 
\Ratesitas earns wa fedidast writer Caretta 
spall aaa tar aaate Se 
ce ete yr ornate at exter ete epefeete 
owmeera adr <a Rea aNs Tatat ets was 
Cee TAT AT TF (20) A GCLST THES APA ATA Ha 
ETAL THAT LST WILT SATA THT TEST 
Dall Sart, ote FT we ecle aw Rat FURST 
eere aranfi inten eninnacenas animaccociuail 
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afin Se GURGT GaeaT TEC we eT aferaT SfeRTA TE 
Sen wearniftenatiar Gate OF: wt at STS 
TWAT IN KEI SIG: Wee (21) Bcusrenaiver 
Ree qT BCS HOV SAAS a] BU WAU AA. 2 
a> faserate asafearsre Hed ceca” feria 
tense H<as aera aaa af Hata aera 
fray tate cdjanee feds Tae eda 
=a wfaafa sarareara aaa (22) waRTa. waTHT 
taae aaa eam vlaata atroufs: aatet eter 
wine VAG cas Wag BsicmUfewaa SHS yit 
Sq eae wees qtercdecanfe aaa 
SHRUTI Bae Baas aa vita ws weAas 
=e fears weed ear (23) ae cateas aaa 
wet ear wate ward qanigeua eden 
maceata eadnafe cu seats ates qarmafea 
AMAT QAR THA ales: Yaa Par ae 
eegia eria arte afsat amaacat eee a 
ewsaiceranfaat earaaaa Barut: setaraieanes HATA 
PMCS BAA: AICS FOIA TILSISAwACST 
ward =eefsays sweet sees Sans: Sas 






























ast waayia aaraa wae Heya TATAIAT 
«MAP SSRI MAR Saal wWtaasiayr Aarar sat 
OMAN RTT RAT TAT WT TAT ATRIA SRA 


ae te nena wean 








946 Lxtract from the Rekha Ganita, » (ULNovwv: 
WAAR: TITRM: GAA ATSHTAT TAT Sa Basan 


a. Srfwaraat =a SIAR B SAAT aaa: Rea fas 
WUC wes y eater < fesare BeCe Ta 
Seal frat are <eter cater eatere wet wer ay 
3ays SsRyH waa Wes awTest weiss eapaia 
Sama waw ware SEAS EWES WETS, Sarre ere 
WY ae: cena seas Tey encaate 
SAU: REER TETRA UE SATA CEWR NE ECR AT, 
GOs & (24) ara: FLAN TEAR MSA TATA TTF 
TTT EMS: AeA ME: weet pen WAEHAA Casa 
SIs aw Hara: GawArar (25) eararers ataaaiter 
RMS BIE ¢ aw fasted SaiaaT 
ta wer waie earanata wstate: swafaas worarat 
GMa Sa waate sare umyanea ear a vate cae 
Soa qafaas ashes: aseararacfad wer 
aR WE Saas SST: wey SaTHM: Tah 
ae [ys ways coats ware, eters waa 
wRasta aecaquad qeads waaaw wy Ate afzerfa 
CHES Bi GAA azanudg spb pebcaginsniastcninghs et 
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ar ee = ——— at te OT ee SS 
. Sseararesatie esac wes me snifseta 









PSR Bara FIAT Breata aearte 
Haq: warararar faaareatar avanuld stays 
qa afsadifa sarcats < ae fase was 
safsayse aseara vata seraw Atarsaaty eaters 
Hwieqdaar vfeafs (27) etafsas was feds cee 
ated IT Bae eas aT Sst ST Sasa SAT: waar 
eat Sat! Hers: ZerHaAss SAAN Ta AST BHT: HAT 
aa Sat! TU EARTH Bara: sar: wala <ATAT 
afaata eae veraysh wore erers Sa Ts eras Ket 
QIVsHt Ws Tess Wrea ufereanwe: wefeat fa 
Sa AU VEIT Riga Ta gaa aah: CHTweS CHEST SH 
aatarat fred <fas fated teace gate ear utara 
fered afestafea eearuay ee eraaaufarifcaate 
verte faypsif wees ararete area Haas 
qeqnud aaa Sy Aas é anima aaranacaqnca 
Weve AIST TSR UE STH Ta! Ta 28) asi = Fae ATT 
qwaa fedtata ae e fas are eetar ara cecarfcee 

















afa Hala a i AHMAR MARAT 
we ae peieaninnetebare wfax Seared veTH 
aerate Rarafear Seraw aheH az ataqnaufacuat ate 
ae rerrate che 











are Bete era 
Sac a7 cerctate aw weteret sfesrenrcs fr 
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Wa TT MCC Baa Rlsera: TEER Tew RA SIE 
fax u«afeacas wate aear CEHIEAM: TEACH MGSY 
Kat Barat sat renauuyg atentes aseusarefedfaata 
Wel wzEata: acesarea vfaafa cesnRiaiety ata 
wfa wa: acehm: censure FAI SAI St we eA ERIM: 
ceEMRaes Saris cee CenHaHESa afecaa 
aad ua: we Hrarefar a afeerdifa ceraenfas asrariw 
wa ufaefa ga: PRC TAte Fim arefaew cateratnfer 
RT THT qi WA TUHATa WeITeS Ala SAAB: Wey 
Wa: BaLsl Hal FA BHM Hart Ares nerfs warag 
fa: anee (29%) ata: ae wRUTSal SAAT SIA TAea BAT 
a<y(*) afeast waafeas Sart wee SATE am 
So GA Ald BMUCWANS Co ATARSIAT: SAA WIT Kaa 
fad arafa act ateiufe eases are aur aatemfcas 
faust acafe gare sara (30) Hetwa aa BITE 
ufe: each Sas Seas SaretaTres carey 
ways Heys Taha Parasia Beweeaafy 
aaa atanrad Saat aaa ATTTS GSMMTS CTIA 
fermi snigfesantertaefe sa saiaaiatay 
erat aerea treats fe sae eget (31) at efoees 









saa wea cetera cars NeMTs YA aTTET 
wrt caea we: earoofe: <asafaypre yaad wae 








ys aarrate woretita HERA MSA TATA TATA 
SARA AAT MALS Harare: aeaquaA Fawr 
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. ‘These two figures me onto ; also No. 24. 
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Ill.—-Observntions of the Tides at Chittagong made in conformity with 
the Circular of the Asiatic Society. By Lieut H. Stpvons, Engineers. 
Tide Registry. 


. ed 
7 Alishubr Beach, July, 1537. [See sketch in Pl. L.] 
Times of High water. | 





















Date. |lst Tide.) 2d Tide.} Date. |lst Tide./2d Tide. |Moon passes meridian. . 
/_ —_—____—_ - - —— 
! assed ern. S.) 16 11, 06") 23" 63" or O O03 of the 17th. 
2 OW 37™) "13, 15") 17 1) 58 0 57 
. 3 a 13 «68S 18 13. 28]. 1 64 | 39 235 31.7™ mean time. 
4 1 14 25 19 14 619 2 45 ) 17 131 86.3 
6 30 | 14 577 20 | 14 57] 3 21 29 22 45.8 
6 45/135 12 21 1S 21 B..51 : 
7 03 15 38 22 16 ©27 4 Sil 
8 358 | 16 O4 23 17. (17 S$ 21 
4 03 16 43 24 i7 51 G6 5h 
>, 10 85 | 17 38 25 18 42 7 40 
. 1 03 | 18 48] 26 | 19 43| 5 49 
12 07 20 37 27 20 54 10 6«€6Ol 
13 10; 2t 10 28 22 11 io)6=—6 59 
14 09 | 22 OG 29 23 15 jor a ¥ past 11 A. M. of the 30th, 
15 03 123 07 Observajtions stop ped by mistake a day teo soon. 





, all the above are expressed in mean time. 
The second tide of the 16th should stand as the first of the !7th, and so on for the 












remainder. 
. October, 1837. 
D Meridional passage ith Oct. 11 35 66 
’ Mean Time. @ 29th Sept. 24" o9”™ 00 28th Oct. 23 31 45 
J 2h 10™ 14" 127)There must have been a heavy gale somewhere from the 
2 41 | 14 46 |e 4th to the Sth; the swell here wad very creat and the 
: 3 13 | 15 19]! times noted so far doubtful on account of the waves. 
7" 4 46)15 52 On Wednesday the 4th we bad violent squalis of wind and 
5 17 | 16 24 rain; there was no barometer to note the fall, but the 
6 50 | 16 56 | atmosphere felt remarkably heavy though chilly. 
7 26 | 17 
8 32} 19 
9 38 | 21 40 
34 |} 22 36 
44/23 49 


a 
31/32 19 /Ondhe 13th the diff. between day and night flood by Mr. 
14/14 of C, W. Mullins was 9 inches, this at the Sudder ghat, 
a7 | 14 22 Chittagong 12 miles up the river. 


66/15 24 [On the 22nd 3 inches | | | 
28) 315 56 23rd 24 inches, } According nearly with my own, 


filie of — (Dif. biwn. 


. & | fd. - 
Tide. night pins. These observations were all taken by 
Fitin. sih Ft. in. 8th| me at Point Petunga, the mouth of 
. the Chittagong river, where I had 
gone for change of (and sea) air. 


, > 





On the 29th there was a diff. between 

the flood tide at Alishubr and Point 
3| Petunga at the mouth of thé river 
*o| (about 12 miles south) of 15 minutes; 
6) the other days were not noted, 
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‘IV.— Translation of a Servitude-Bond granted by a Cultivator over his 


Family, and of a Deed of Sale of two slaves, By D. Liston, sq. 
Gorakhpur. 


Some months ago I was requested by Captain Lawnence,murder 
whose charge the sarvey of the Eastern Division of the district is 
placed, to furnish answers to statistical inquiries regarding Sidowa 
Jobena, a purgona of Gorakhpur, bounding on Sarua. I in tarn 
© thought of applying for aid in the compilation of the replies to a friend 
who has been settled as an indigo planter* for several years in Sidowa, 
and who proved to be possessed of a competent Aacquaintanee with the 
habits and usages of the natives in his neighbourhood. 
One of the queries put was, “‘ How do zemindars pay people who 
water and cultivate lands for them?” The reply was to this effect : 
“ They employ bond servants who are paid «wt half a cooly’s rate, and 


are at the same time liable to fine in case of absenting themselves from © 


their superior’s work."” Further inquiry procured me the nccompany- 
‘ing bonds or deeds, and as they appear curious and valuable from 
throwing light on the condition of the agricultural population of this 
portion of India, I have translated them and now forward them to 
your address. If you regard them in the same light as I have done 
' haps you may think it worth while to publish them in the journal; 
1 do not think them of sufficient importance for this paepant pray 
li pose of them as you may think proper. 
‘The deeds you will observe are blank, but still sueh as are daily 
executed and in full foree ; they were written out by a tommon village 
Putwari, and are in the rustic dialect or Patois of the section of the 
‘province where he resides. The spelling you will also see is not ordered 
according to any very uniform system. 
. Servirupr-Bonp. 
Translation. 
mate A BHEEMAN Koornoomer and his children’s plough bond for fy 
rupees. written, Signed rupees fifty-one, 51. vane 
Place for the Master's namet.] woh ee 
Y RITING. o.—AnHEEMAN Koonooner, inhabitant of ilepst Bi 
“Sidowa Jobena Elaka ‘Sooba Oudes zillah Gorakhpur, having receiveda k 
of fifty-one (51) rupees from }¢ (the above mentioned individual), 1 have 
_ granted | a bond agreeing to pay) interest for the said rupees bd eight an 
e Mr. J. Fixcr of Bubnowlt. © <i es 
3 + Mr. Fixca’s name is set down inthe original which it is ai Ee 
| “to repeat is fictitious. , 
_ ‘$ Blank in original. ego owen pa Sa Ie 
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per month; for these same rupees I of my own will and accord execute (this) 
deed of Hurwuheebundhee (to have force) over my whole family, for the 
driving of a plough and for remaining always at hand to execute every 
kind of labour that may oceur. If I remain absent a day from my plough 
or work then shall I be held responsible to the extent of a rutee weight of 
gold Tor each day's absence, If 1 go any where in the manner of flight 
then let my whole family be seized. If any other person give (me) a 
greater sum, he must pay at once principal and interest of thisloan. That 
man may then take my family. If he do not give the money then may my 
family be seized without dispute ; any other interfering will be in vain in 
deed. This is written that the first engagement may remain in force. 
» “Written 29th Falgoon, year 1244 forty-four at Emelia, 





DEED of Sate of two Snaves. 
Explanation and Translation. 
.Daopsio Manto Kumker of his own will and accord sells Azuws1's and 
, having executed and delivered a “‘ deed of sale of slaves” signed, 





a a mofurkutee loonkutee. 


~ [l¢ do not find the five or six first lines very intelligible but what follows 
rene no great difficulty ]. 

The deed commences with the invocation, usual in Sanskrit documents, 
of Sosti Sri ; the two first lines are taken up nearly with the enumeration 
of the titles of Vixrama‘sir and of Santva‘’sun’s power. In the fourth 
Tine the 43rd year of some king is indicated. Acuscix is then mentioned 
and the 32nd year of Naw4b Minza’ Amani Bee spoken of. ‘Then follows 
the year of the rule of the Honorable English Company ; viz. the 33rd Mr. 
Curnie being inistrator, (local). The locality Gorakhpur, south of 
which runs the Ganges and to the north the Gunduk. The country Bha- 
ruthkum, sirkar Gorakhpur, sooba Aoadh, Akternuggur, perguna Sedooa 
Jobena, talooka PION» tuppah* Thadieebaree. ‘The 25th year (of the 
rule) of Babu Esri Ku’sarn San (talookdar), the 2¢nd year (since the 
establishment) of the English perguna. Sekh Jussanu’pin being fouj- 
dar and tehsildar at the tehsildaree of Peronna, 

In the village of Buderuha a sale of slaves was effected. Purchaser 
Uopno Sitxou ; amount 43 Furakabad rupees. Seller by pame Daopno Manto 
Kumkur*, of his own will and accord he sells Butsuaver’s wifet and son, 
lults. ‘The woman's name Asownsia, the lad’s name Ruria, (this) 
ery-l ond ea executed and delivered. The woman’s age 22}, com- 
on fairish. ‘Rupia’s age 28, complexion dark, eyes dark. Of these 
e0 Dat HO ‘Mauro Kumieur has completed the sale, wherever they go, 
hence may be brought back, as slaves they are sold to perform every 

The Kumkurs are kubars or bearers. ' mie 
42 slave-holder 1 may sell a whole family, or what part of it may suit vie 
convenience, 

pr: In the original the word is thirty, the ciphers twenty-two as here. 
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kind of work; wherever they may flee thence they may be seized and 
brought back without objection or complaint or murmur, without obstacle 
may they be brought from under the king's or prince’s throne ; whoever 
receives these servants, Hindu or Musalmén he may (legally) be adjured— 
the Hindu by the sacred cow :—the Musulmén by Husen, by the Sekh Seyd, 
Mogul, Pytan, Sumbut year 1894, month Jet, dark half 13th day, Siniay, 
year 1244, place Buderuha, two ghurees_ of the day being Spent, this was 
written and signed. 


[We have not thought it necessary to insert a lithograph of the Deeds 
Shesnaalvah which are in the ordinary Kuyrsthi or Kaiti form of Nagari.— 
Epv.] : 


- 





mat 7Vole on the Malay Woodpecker. By Dr. Wimeiie Bianpb, Sure 
geon of H. M.S. Wolf. © wm > 


Tn reference to Mr. Honcson’s description of three new ayala 
Woodpecker, in your Journal of February last, and agreeing in 
Opinion mo+t heartily, that America cannot shew specimens of wood: 
peckers superior, nor even equal to those which are produced in India, 
allow me to send you for his information and others interested in the 
ornithology of this country, the description and measurement of a 
woodpecker, shot at the extreme point of the Malay peninsula, in 
ch last. A specimen, to which even the royal Nipalese bird must 
yield the palm,—and a beautiful and noble bird it is,—in size, strength, 
d beauty, was preserved and sent to Scotland; but the FonUwiny de- 
scription is from my note book. 1 ANGE FD As ie 

Body, not including bill nor tail, nine inches long, tail eight inches + 
bil, very strong ‘and hard; ridges, high and sherp, forming at the tip a 

complete wedge ; breadth at the base 9-10ths of an inch 5 height 

-10ths, being 1-3rd more in breadth than depth. . 

Color, back, breast, neck, wings, upper and under coverts of the 
tail, 2 ‘and tail itself, glossy black ; belly and undér wing coverts ae 5 
head ‘crowned with ‘a scarlet erectile crest, and a fateh of red fi feat 
behind | the under mandible, with a few white speckles” on the thr 
tail moderately ‘wedged, consisting of ten ‘strong feathers, “worn ‘at the 
tips, and covered with the juices ‘from trees on’ which the bird 
ask space round the eye ; -jris bri ght yellow ; ‘tongue four inches long . 
feet large, strong, and zygodactile, with considerable mobility of the 
‘outer toe ; spread of wings two feet three inches ; weight twel 
His «Tou id tapping on a tree heard at a considerable distance, ted to his 


ry, and I had named him “ Picus Retordiiineet 
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VI.— Notes on the Musical Instruments and Agricultural and other In- 
struments of the Nepalese*. By A. Campnury, Esq. AT. D. Surgeon 
attached to the Residency at Katmandhu. 


' 


1.—Mvsicau IxstaumMents. 

It ie almost unnecessary to allude here to the two chief classes of 
men forming the population of the valley of Nepal; but to save repe- 
tition, it may not be amiss to mention, that the instruments underneath 
enumerated, are common to the Newars and the Parbuttiahs, both 
designations being understood in the widest sense. This difference; 
however, exists, in the classes of each tribe using them; among Par- 
buttiabs none but the lowest castes furnish professional musicians, and 
there are no amateurs of this science among the rude highlanders, 
who now rule Nepal, The Newars, on the contrary are, as a people; 
extremely fond of music, and many of the higher and middle castes 
=. Beheae it professionally, and indulge in it as amateurs. Theif labors 

in the field are generally accompanied, and their weary return from it 
certain seasons, enlivened by the plaintive strains of the rural flute 
Cbansuli), or the sharper tones of the mohaili (flageolet), and at mar- 
riages, births, feasts, fairs, and religious processions, a preceding band 
of music, 1s an indispensable portion of the smallest ceremony ; nor is it 
uncommon, on a feStival day (of which the Newars have nearly 100 
annually) to see a joyous jolly fellow, with his flageolet, or cymbals, 
as the case may be, trudging along towards the scene of rejoicing, pip- 
ing .a national air on the former, for his own amusement and that of 
all passengers, or drumming with the latter, in unison to his thought~- 
less but cheering whistle. 

adi, a general rule, however? professional musicians, among the 

Newars, as with the Parbuttiahs, are from among the lowest castes, 
K lids and Kusdlliahs, form the majority from the former, Damais and 
Sarkis from the latter. 

nBhe, instruments used by the people are as follows: I exclude the 
tn itations by the Gorkhas, of British ones, with™which their militar 'y 
bands. .are furnished, the chief of which are the dagpipe, made and 
playe ‘on by» Sarkis. The flute, either English, or imitation of the 
igeolet, and a -variet y of horns, trumpets, and bugles. 
1.—Phinga (Newari), is a trumpet-shaped instrument made of 
‘copper, >| about. three and a half feet long, two. inches in diameter as its 
large. extremity, and tapering gradually | to the mouth-piece, where its 
here's. giminiabes | to the diameter ick Ay, of an inch, it is formed af 
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three pieces, the one fitting into the other, is of very rude workman- 
ship, and costs only about two Nepalese rupees*. The length of this 
instrument, and its slender make, require some support, when being 
“used; it is consequently furnished with three pieces of stick, which 
when fitted into one another, form a rod of four feet in length to gyvhich 
the Phiinga is attached, by a bit of ribbon, at its expanded end, the 
rod crossing the instrument at right angles. The player holding the 
opposite end of the rod in his right hand elevates the instrument at 
pleasure, bringing it to the perpendicular when used in a crowd, but 
carrying it horizontally under other circumstances. The Phiinga 
belongs exclusively to the Newars, is called by them, ‘* the musical 
instrument of the gods,” and is played on at every religious ceremony 
and at every temple, within the valley, when the setting sun gives the 
signal for the performance of the evening sacrifice. ry 6 te 
_ No. 2—The Mohalli (Newari), or Nepalese flageolet. Is rudely 
executed, and from the most ordinary materials. Its mouthpiece is 
nothing more than a bit of palm leaf folded, and cut into a convenient 
shape! the body of the instrument is made of two pieces of s4l wood, 
bound together by slips of the bambu, and hollowed out longitudinal- 
ly, apertures or stops; (8 in number) being made for the fingers to 
play on; its trumpet or dilated extremity, is made of copper, gradu- 
ally increasing in calibre, from the diameter of an inch to that of four 
inches at its open termination. The complete instrument costs about 
two and a half Nepalese rupees. The mohailli belongs exclusively to 
the Newars, and many persons of this tribe use it, who are not pro- 
fessional musicians; Its tones are sharper than those of the bansuli, 
or common Indian flute, and the national tunes adapted to it, are 
lively and pleasing, even to a British ear. Tq the Newars it seems to 
sound magically, for it has the power of inducing the poorest and 
most fatigued laborers, to join in the dance, and it is the constant 
en to their songs of merriment at feasts and weddings. 
No. 3.—The Singha, or Nar Singha, the Nepalese horn. — It is 
made entirely of copper, is when put together in the shape of a ‘cow's 
horn, and about four feet long, is composed of four, pie eces, and tapers 
gradually, from its wider extremity, where its c is four inches. in 
eter, to the mouth-piece, where the bore is more than « quar- 
ter of an inch across. TI » song is used exclusively by the lowest 
, castes sae, ays Parbuttiahs, and is 1 considerable demand among 
| plain of Indi . Its blast is loud, deep, but - 
rofesso’ seem u unable to mould its Coord 
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any thing like harmony. It is rudely manufactured, and costs about 

three and a half Nepalese rupees. 4 
No. 4.—The Nag-phéni, or Turi, a Parbuttiah instrument exclusive- 

ly. It is only ‘different from the last in being of smaller size and ~ 

. having three vertical turns in its shaft, like a French-horn. Its noise; 
for music it scarce produces, is any thing but harmonious. It is made 
of sheet copper, tinned over, and costs one rupee eight anas. 

‘ + No. 5.—The Bansuli, *' or rural flute’ of Sir W. Jones. Itis much 
more like the common English fife in its tones, and is identical with 
itin form; is used by the Newars and Parbuttiahs. 

No. 6:—The Saringi. This is the same as the instrument of that 

- name used in India, and represents our European violin, in so far as 

it is stringed and scraped upon, with a horse-hair bow, but it is at 
best a miserable instrument. In Nepal it is only played on by the 
lowest caste Parbuttiahs, and by beggar boys, from among whom I 
have not seen or heard of any Pagamnis. The dancing girls imported 
from Benares annually for the amusement of the durbar, have their 
accompanying fiddlers ; but these being foreigners, are not alluded to 
here. 

‘No. 7.—The Sitar, or three-stringed guitar of India, is used by a 
very few persons in Nepal, whose proficiency is most wretched. Profes- 
sors of this instrument from the plains of India find some encourage- 
ment from the Goorkhas,—at least an occasional performer of tolerable 
skill may be heard at their court. 

No. 8.—Cymbals of various size, from that of a teacup, to the di- 
mensions of a wash-hand basin, are used by the Newars and Parbut- 
tiahs, to the same extent as in Hindustan ; all religious ceremonies re- 
quiring music, all Jattras, or processions of the gods, as well as of mar- 
rying, and feasting mortals, are accompanied by the discordant noise 
of these untuned instruments. They are made of mixed metals, the 

chief of which is denominated Phiilia, and is composed of zinc, cop- 

per, and tin, in various proportions, according .to the tone intended 

‘the cymbal. 

No. 9.—Miirilli of the Parbuttiahs, Beaugh of the Newars, isa 

small clarionet, a t nine inches long, with eight stops, made of a 

e piece of b , the mouth-piece being formed by blocking 

“~S up one end of the canal with a bit of wood, except a small slit through 

which theair is breathed. oe ae is sweet, and 
the airs played on it Deine ae plaint It costs about eight 
a wih bl OFM Ge a0 r . 4: sx os bd . . #2 

_" “No. _ 10,—Dhol (drum). The . as the Hindustani one, ex- 

an in the : greater length of barrel, , in one of the varieties. 
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No. 11.—Dholuck, differs from the dhol in having one end only 
covered with leather, and played on, is used by the Parbuttiahs 
but not commonly ; a nearly similar drum, is used by the Newars, 

*and called by them dishi. 

No. 12.—Beh (Newari), commonly called. Krishna-beh. Iz the 
pastoral flute of that god (Krisuna) so celebrated.in history, and so 
famous in his loves,—is a common reed, with a spoon-shaped shield at 
the mouth stop: has seven stops along its shaft, 2 

Specimens of these instruments were deposited in the museum of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in January last. I do not feel at pre- 
sent competent to give any correct account of the state of the science 
of music among the Nepalese. In general i€ may be stated that the 
Newars are capable of forming bands, containing performers on all 
the instruments above enumerated, whose music is far from discor- 
dant although of the simplest construction. The orchestra attendant 
on a Hindu play enacted here last year was upwards of 50 strong, 
and in some of the melodramatic portions of the performance, the tunes 
were not only enlivening and harmonious, but of a highly inspiriting 
caste. The Nepalese have no written music, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain. Among the numerous volumes of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, collected by Mr. Hopason in Nepal, he informs me there is a very 
large one of the scenic, and musical acts, which he infers must have 
flourislhied very considerably in union with each other, previous to the 
Goorkha conquest of the valley. In these works the musical seience 
isedeemed of sacred origin. The Nepalese music is most probably 
identical with that of the plains, the Hindu portion of which is traced 


to the same fountain. i | 





| | 2.—AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER IMPLEMENTS. — ts 
No. 1.—The sugarcane mill or press, called tiisd by the Newars, 
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\ The ¢is@ stands in the open air, cither at the house of the cane- 
grower, or more commonly in the field, where a small shed is erected 
for covering the evaporating boiler, and storing the jars of gir. It is 
formed as follows :—Two rough and strong posts 24 feet apart, of any — 
common wood, are sunk in the earth, to such depth as will secure their 
fixedness under the heavy strain of the squeezing lever; these posts, 
which stand about six feet above the surface, are connected by two 
horizontal beams, of considerable strength, the lower one being about 
two feet from the ground. In front of these upright and horizontal 
beams, and at about three feet distance, two other posts of three feet 
above the surface are sunk, the space between them being occupied 
by the shorter limb of The equeezing lever which plays on a wooden 
axle, passing through the shorter limb, and the smalftr posts. On 
the top of the smaller posts, and on the lower one of the beams which 
connect the larger posts, is laid a thick plank of heavy wood 24 feet 
broad, and about six feet long, its surface being grooved transversely 
at one end, and having a channel cut along the sides, for carrying off 
the expressed juice, towards the opposite termination of it, which is 
perforated and lies immediately over an earthen vessel sunk in the 
ground for the collection of the fluid. Over the grooved end of the 
lower plank, and under the upper beam which connects the larger 
posts, a thick plank about two feet long is laid, which forms in fact 
the upper milisione. The sugarcane being cut into pieces of a foot 
long is»placed between these thick planks, the upper one being pulled 
down by the depressidn of the longer limb of the lever ; the upper 
plank and the shorter limb of the lever connected by a strong rope 
or strap of leather. The lever is precisely the same as that used in 
Behar for emptying wells, without the addition of a weight at the ex- 
tremity of the longer limb, and a rope for depressing it. The Newar 
sugarcane-squeezer is content to climb up to the elevated limb and by 
the weight of his body in the air and strength of his arms when he_ 
reaches the ground, to depress it. 
= sugarcane juice is evaporated in common earthen vessels until 
i pagnmce the proper thickness, when with scarce any purification it 
p for use. The dry juiceless cane is used as fuel by the 






lo. as aa the oil-press of the Newars. This machine is 
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press, and, like the Scottish miller, has frequently an allotted district, 
from which grist comes to his mill exclusively. He sometimes pur- 
chases oil seeds, and becomes a large dealer in the article, but most 
commonly he depends for his sustenance, on the payment by the 
smali farmers, of a portion of the oil, from that made at his mill, 
which he converts into money. The machine is made and worked 
as follows :—Two strong wooden posts (of which abtut three feet 
are aliove the surface) are driven at three feet asunder inte the 
earthen floor of the press-house and connected by a horizontal beam, 
under which, and over a moveable log lying en the ground, one end 
of the logs forming the press proper are placed. , lhe logs, each about 
16 feet long and 18 inches in breadth and depth, are laid parallel to 
one another, secured at one extremity as above mentioned, the oppo- 
site one from the operator being free and admitting of being separated 
to the extent of eight or ten inches for the introduction of the oil-fur- 
nishing seeds. The apparatus for forcibly bringing in contact the 
logs separated for the introduction of the grain consists of first, a stone 
pillar sunk in the ground, against which one of the logs rests; second, 
a strong rope encircling the stone pillar and passed underneath and 
over both logs through which the end of a long wooden lever is pass- 
ed, by the depression of which the legs are approximated ; third, a rude 
stair on which the oil-pressers ascend to grasp the end of the lever 
and from which they depress it, until the ground comes within reach of 
their footing ; and fourth, a wooden peg passed through the lower part of 
the stair, for the purpose of holding down the depressed lever until 
the oi] ceases to drop from the expressed seeds. The seeds (mustard 
is the chief) having previously been pounded in a large wooden mor- 
tar, and toasted on a large stone kept hot by ea subincumbent fire, both 
being in the same house with the oil-press, are put (to the extent of 
eight or ten pounds) into a bambu wicker basket, which is introduc- 
ed between the large horizontal logs. This being accomplished the 
operators, two or three in number, ascend the rustic staircase, and 
seizing hold of the erected extremity of the lever, hang by and pull it 
by turns, until their united efforts succeed in depressing it, when a 
portion of oilis obtained. An earthen vessel lying on the ground 
receives the oil as furnished. The Newars know not the superiérity 
of cold drawn, over hot drawn oil, or at all events, do not manufacture 
the former. The oil seeds’ are generally three times pounded, and 
toasted, and as often put into the ress; when thoroughly exsiccated, 
they are carried home and given (as i e, as well a 
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washing their hair,in the eame way as the females of Hindustan em- 
ploy the aulah. 

No. 3.—The water-mill, Pan-chuki of the northern Doab and wes- 
tern hills, kan of the Newars,—is so well described in the 19th nam- 
ber of the Journal of the Asiatic Society, as used in the Doab, that I 
shall only notice the slight points in which the Nepal one differs from 
the other. Ofthe Doab one it is said, ‘‘a horizontal water-wheel with 
floats placed obliquely so as to receive a stream of water from a shoot 
or funnel, the said float boards being fixed in a vertical axle passing 
through the lower millstone, and held to the upper one by a short iron 
bar at right angles, causing it to revolve with the water-wheel ;—the 
axle itself having a pivot working on a ptece of the hardest stone that can 
be procured from the shingle near at hand :-—this, with a thatched roof 
over it, and the expense and trouble of digging acut, so as to take 
advantage of a fall of water, are the only articles required inthjs very 
simple mill.’"~ This description is correct for the Nepal mill, with the 
exception of the contrivance for a pivot on which the axle turns, and 
that for a cup for the reception of the said pivot. Instead of a rounded 
pebble being sunk into the lower end of the arbor, and a larger stone 
being embedded in the horizontal beam, or transom, on which the pivot 
revolves, we have in the Nepal one, an iron pivot driven into the 
nave of the water-wheel, and a square piece of the same metal sunk 
into the transom, and its upper surface hollowed out for the pivot to 
revolve in. In all essential respects they are the same, and alike rude 
in construction. On this point [am enabled to speak from personal 
observation, as | have had many opportunities of examining the water- 
mills of the Dehra Dhoon, and western hills, as well as those of the 
valley of Nepal. : 

The water-mill does not supersede in Nepal the use of the common 
See ROT as the latter is to be found in almost every cultivator’s 
Aouse, and exactly similar to the one used in the plains of India; viz. 
nothing more than a couple of circular stones, about 18 inches in dia- 
meter, the superior one resting on a pivot fixed in the lower one and 
Aaving a peg of wood driven into it, by means of which it is made to 
seyplye.s on the other as it lies onthe ground. Mr. Eveatnsrone found 
-mill with a horizontal water-wheel immediately below the 
Salas in general use beyond the Indus, and says that it ‘‘is used 
all over Afghanistan, Persia and Turkistan.”” Throughout the hills 
from. the Sutlege to the Miftcher or eastern limits of Nepal, its ase is 
| ‘and bas. been, so in all prébability for along period of time. 
ore _recently. this. kind of watecrmill has been introduced into our 
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territories in the northern Doadb, which lie along the upper Jumna, and 
so great is its simplicity, adapting it to the appliances of the most 
ignorant natives, ‘' that it has been adopted generally in all the canals 
in the Delhi district, as well as in those of the Doad*."' 

A similar mill is said to be used in some of the most northern of 
the Scottish islands, as well in Provence and Dauphiny. 

The power of the Nepal mill is not by any means great, nor is there 
much inducement for the improving of it beyond its present state. 
‘Wheat in Nepal holds a very low place among the farinacea in com- 
parison with rice, in consequence of the better adaptation of the soil 
for the latter grain; and so small is the consumption of atta (meal) 

= 
that the miller cannot depend on his craft, as an only means of subsist- 
ancet. As an average of the power of these mills, the produce of one 
after 24 hours’ grinding ranges from 7 to 10 muris of meal, (14 to 20 
maunds about,) the latter quantity being considered the maximum 
produce of the best. io 

The earnings of the miller are for the most part in kind, and the 
rate of payment varies according to the supply of water at the time 
of grinding, as well as with the quantity of grain brought by an indi- 
vidual. The panes rate for ee is an {th of the produce, the 
average one is ,',th, and the lowest ,“,th, thig being for grinding 
alone, as the ipseicboai of the grain conan it to, and aio the 
mill. ; 

The payment im kind for grinding corn is, I believe, universal in 
the hills, it is customary in the Delhi territory of India, and I can 
vouch for its being the invariable mode throughout a large portion 
of the highlands of Scotland. The rate of renumeration in the latter 
country was in 1827 ,“; th for grinding oaten, meal, 3,th for grind- 
ing barley meal, and j,th for grinding malt, which had paid duty; 
a good deal more for the smuggled article, as an indemnification to 
the miller for the risk run in admitting the contraband to his premises. 
No. 4.—Kéd, (Newari ;) kodali of the Parbuttiahs. The hoe or spade 
with which the Newars turn up the soil of their fields. They do 
‘not use the plough, and compared with the Indian one (which is 
used by the Parbattiahs), this spade is a much more efficient instru- 
ment. Its cut is from 4 to 6 inches deep. The Newars use it with 
dexterity and delve a field in surprisingly short space of ‘time, turn- 
ing the earth up im ridges, or narrow beds. The kd resembles our 

* See Journal Asiatic Society, No. 1% 
= =o ‘Indian odin; andl i ground by these mills besides , 
wheat ; the (ground rice is used for making sweetmeats, © 
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adze, more than a spade, but differs from the former in having its 
handle projecting from the off side of the neck of the instrument. 
The delver holds the handle in both hands, and stooping forward 
raises the spade at each cut above his head, bringing it down strongly 
and gteadily and cutting the sod rather slantingly, can make a furrow 
in well moistened ground of 9 inches deep. The ground for both 
crops of riceeand for wheat, has two or three delvings. 5So soon as 
one crop is off the ground the Newar turns up his field for another 
one, thus gaining all the advantage from the decaying stubble, which 
early ploughing can give*. This immediate turning up of the soil 
is a matter on which the Newars lay much stress, and consequently 
it is very common fo see the women and children of the family cut- 
ting down wheat and rice, at one end of « field, while the males are 
delving it from the other. The Ad costs about one current rupee. 

No. 5.—Kurmighan, (Newari.) The wooden crutch-like, instru- 
ment used by the Newars for breaking down the clods, and prepar- 
ing the soil for receiving sced. With this they reduce the earth to 
the finest powder; it is all they have for serving the purpose of our 
iron rakes and harrows, nor is it inferior to them in the hands of 
the very hard-working and skilful husbandmen who use it. 

No. 6.—Kiichi-mighdin, (Newari.) The instrument used for co- 
vering over sown wheat, and gayha or upland rice, is a block with 
an upright shaft, used like a pavier’s block. The gayha variety of 
rice is suited to dryish lands, is not transplanted, but laid down in 
seed, most carefully and laboriously, with the fingers. When sown 
thus, the ground is beaten down gently with the kuchi-miughdn. 

_No. 7.—Chassi-mughdn, (Newari J A thin-edged wooden shovel, 
used for. smoothing the flooded beds in which the seed of the maisi, 
and fd/i varieties of rice is sown, for the purpose of furnishing trans- 
plants or seedlings. It is also used in the suburban fields, devoted 
generally by the Newars to the raising of culinary vegetables, pep- 
per (red), ginger, &c. &c. where it is necessary to prepare the soil 
geretully and finely. 

No 8.—Kudkiicha, (Newari.) A emall broad-pointed hoe, used by 
the Newars, for weeding the flooded rice. 

No. 9.—Chong-kiéki, (Newari) A sharp-pointed hoe, used in weed- 
ing the gayha or dry land rice, urid (a yetch), and other drill crops. 

_N. B... Nos, 8 and 9 are iron instruments, with wooden handles. 

* Sir Humpurery Davy, proved chemically the advantages of using vegetable 

a fresh, aod the practice is now nse in ETRE NS hie Lectures on 
Chemistry. sresoric. we gate 
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~ No. 10.—Kiie, ¢ Newari) A clumsy wooden shovel, used for 
spreading grain to the sun and collecting it in heaps after its removal 

from the straw. The Newars do not use the flail in threshing their 

corn ; there are two modes in use; in separating the malsi rice from 
its straw, nothing is required beyond the shaking of the sheaf, and a 
few knocks on the ground, in consequence of the preparatory treat- 

ment undergone by this crop (or a great part of it). Adgter being cut 
down it is stacked on the field and left to become heated, and to 

ferment for 6 or 8 days, after which the stacks are pulled to pieces, 
and the grain separated from the straw, winnowed by being shaken 

to the wind from a shallow platter made of mat and bambu and dried 
in the sun. ‘The grain thus treated is called Aukwa, and is much 
liked. The other mode, and the one employed at the wheat, vetch, and 
gayha rice harvest, is simply beating out the grain with a long stick, 

as it lies on the ground. All the grain in the valley is separated from 
the straw on the field, and carried home after being winnowed, in bags 

and baskets, carried banghywise or suspended from a stick, borne 
on the shoulders. The crops are reaped with the sickle, which instru. 

ment is similar to the European scythe sickle but smaller. The Par- 

buttiahs, in common with the Newars, use this instrument and rarely 
pull up the crops by the root, as is the practice of the Plains. | 
No, 11.—Lusi-doh, (Newari.) The large wooden pestle and mortar, 
universally used in India, for husking grain. A block of hard wood 
three feet long and 15 or 18 inches in diameter, shaped rudely like 
on hour-glass, and hollowed from one end down. to the middle, is all 
that is required to form the mortar. The pestle is about four feet 
long, rounded for about a foot in the middle, and squared on three 
sides at both ends; it is used by oné or two persons, the centre por- 
tion held in the hand, and either end employed for beating the con« 
tents of the mortar. This machine is employed principally in Nepal 
for making chira, or the bruised rice, so much eaten in all rice coun- 
tries of India, when the people are travelling, or from other causes 
unable to procure fime or fuel for regular cooking. The chéra is 
made thus: the rice in husk (dian) being steeped in water for a day 
and night is toasted for a short tine on a stone or large tile heated 
for the purpose; when thus parboiled, and while still soft, itis thrown 
junto the wooden mortar and bruised into thin flat flakes, in which 
state, having previously been separated from the husks and dried, it 
is sold in the shops, and eaten by the people. A native of Nepel,or 
of Bengal and Behar, will be satiftied to live on this substance alone 
for many duys together : a small quantity of sukur (unpurified partir 
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ally crystallised sugar) added, gives it a most grateful relish, to the 
rarely stimulated palates of these poor and primitive people. : 
No. 12.—Kiti, (Newari.) The maghine for convesting the dhan 
into eatable rice, by husking it, is the same as that for making sdrké 
fromebricks, (hence called the Dhienki ?) 
' No. 13.—Chan-kummid, (Newari ) Is the bangliy used in all field 
work, and consists merely of two small wicker baskets, suspended 
from ¢ither end of a piece of wood or bambu, four feet long, which 
the carrier bears on his shoulders. 
“N. B. Exact models in wood of the above noted implements, 
are deposited in the museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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VIIl.—Note on the Facsimiles of the various Inscriptions on the ancient 
© column at Allahabad, retaken by Captain Evwanvo Samiru, Lngineers. 


* By James Painser, Sec. As. Soc. &e. &e. ' 
a 


2 
a ae [Submitted at the Meeting of the Gth December.) 


. Captain Epwarp Ssiru, of the engineers, has rendered another 
signal service to the Society and to all those whose study is directed to 


the development of Indian history. On this occasion his task has 


> * 


an : 


een infinitely more trying to the patience, and has demanded more 
ingenuity and care, than in the comparatively simple affuir of Bhi/sa : 
while on the other hand there was less expected from its accomplish- 
ment; seeing that Lieutenant Burr had already taken down the two 
principal inscriptions by hand, one of which had been published 
and interpreted with the advantage of all the learning and critical 
acumen of Captain Troyer and of Dr. Mixt himself: while the other 
and older text had been shewn to be identical with the four tablets 
of the Feroz iit, and was therefore included in the explanation of 
that monument recently given. Nevertheless, experience rife and 
frequent had taught me the value of a strict revision, even of the most 
trust-worthy labour of the treacherous eye; and I was equally sur- 
prised and pleased to find that Captain Swirxa had devoted himself 
to this unpromising lubour. There were many discrepancies of letters 
im Lieutenant Buwr's copy of the No. 1. inscription, which might be 
satisfactorily rectified ; there were also many obscurities in the Samu- 
dragupta inscription, which might be cleared up ; and above all, it was 
an object to determine the nature of the interlineary inscription to which 
the, attention,of the curious had been directed first by Lieut. Kirrok, 
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mH aah 8 subsequently confirmed by Mr. Waiter Ewxr’s © 
inspection, as reported to the Society by himself more thana year ago. 

To perform the operation the most complete and engineer-like 
manner, Captain Ssura Sate the written part of the column into a 
six lengths, and each of these again longitudinally into four quadgantal ° 
subdivisions, so that the whole surface of the stone could be printed 
of 1 upon twenty-four large sheets of paper or cloth, Each paper was 
made to extend somewhat beyond the actual limit of the compartment ~ 
$0 as remove any uncertainty in regard to the letters near the edge. 

**On the system followed at BAilsa,”’ writes the author, ‘‘ I have 
taken off no fewer than three impressions, that the success of one may 
supply | parts of less happy execution in another. Oheimpress i isoncloth, —, 
and two are on paper, and together I think they-give the inscription 
as ‘perfectly as any inspection of the stone itself: more distinctly 
indeed I may say, for the relief of the colored ink brings. out the cha- 

ters with a precision not perceptible on the pillar.” . an 
_OF these one paper and one cloth impression have been transmitted 

= 
to ) Calcutta, the third being reserved in case of accident to them on the 
Fond. ‘When united together the lettered surface measures nearly thirty, 
fee te “Tong by | nine in width, and comprehends a written superficies | of. 





cae re > feet ! 

fier arrival in Calcutta I lost no time in unfolding ‘the “gee, 
Poy connecting the whole of the paper series (which seemed to have ’ 
received the strongest print) into a continuous sheet, an operation’ 
rendered extremely easy by thé tickets and directions accompanying 
them. — 

Our former review of the sculptured surface of the Allahadad pillar 

had divided the Hindu writing into three heads, that in the ancient or 

* ‘No. 1 character then unknown ; that in the No. 2 or Gaya alphabet ; 
and a third in the modern Deva-nigari, consisting of a multifarious and 
uninteresting collection of scribblings and names. The same classifi- 
cation may still be retained, although we may now conveniently ex- 
change the numerical | designations for specific names, more espe> » 
cially as there will be presently shewn to be an intermediate class class of 
writing ‘between Nos. 1 and 2; of which vivagiae evidence was furnished 

among the Bhilsa fragments. 5 
Commencing then my inspection with the ancient Buddhist charac- - 

ter (No. } 8 had the satisfaction to find that most of the slight dis- 

cae ; Jieut. ‘Boar's Version “and *thie® 

iy. The sewine- 
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occur, I have collected as emendata in the subjoined note*. To a few* 
of them I must however take the liberty of alluding more particularly. 
In the first place, it is evident, gpponsh it escaped my notice 
before, that the final @ of many words is the representative of the 
Sanskrit visarga, and not solely of the seventh case as I had imagined, 
or of the plural as in the Hindust4ni. Thus in the opening words, 
Devinampiy? Piyadast represent the Sanskrit z2arajfaa: fayefar : 
the y@ and s? stand for q: and #: and consequently govern singular 


~ verbs, as, y@ cha sampatipajisati st sukatam kachhati: ye patibhogam 


no &ti :—&c. Again in the catalogue of birds and animals prohibited 
from being eaten we,find that all those ending in @ agree with the 
Sanskrit masculine nominatives as suk?, arun?, chakavdke, &a. while 
sdrikd, jatukd, ajakd, edakd, are agreeably to Sanskrit analogy femi- 
nines. Attention to this circumstance may help to determine some of 
the doubtful animals; thus arun@ (not arane wild) is most probdbly the 
‘waa: of Sanskrit poetry, the fabulous elder brother of garuda the bird 
of Visunu : the pandits say itis the adjutant. Again the Al/ahabad text 
has anathika-machh?, valueless fish; and sankujat machh®, shell-born 
fish ; therefore it is plain the paragraph is not restricted to the feathered 
tribes ; and, removing this restriction, we find much more plausible 
* translations for many of the words*—dudi (not dadi) afe: a small or 


* Corrections or variations observed in comparing the Allahabad facsimile with 
the published Deihi text. 
Norta CompartMEnT, line 5 for usih¢énéand chakho, read usdhdna and chukio. 
6 for vadAisatichevi, read vadhisati cha, vd. 
7 for anuvidhiyanti, read anu vi dhiyanti. 
12 for chgkho, read chakhu, 
213 for vividha, read viridhé, 
sie 14 for dakhindye, read dakhindyé. 


oe tu 15, 16 for Aeva, chiran thiti, aud Aotuliti, read Aevam, 


. chirathiti Aotéti. 
18 for papam pape, read pépakam pipake, and for laja 
and afd, read /4jd anded/Ad passim. 
Wrer ComPpaantMent, line 17 for payihanti, read payisanti. 
Sourm CoMPARTMENT, line 2 for sdyafha, read se yathd. 
, te 3 for arand, read arun?. 
» 4 for jatukad ambaka pilika dadi, read jatéha am- 
i iS Se fi hee bdki pilikad dudi. 
mS en ‘ § for sakujdmayé, read sankuja machhd. 
East ComraArtMENt, line 4 for Aefavakhéli, read Aila sukheti 
ertor ry 6 for hém@pa, read hévam mé va. 


- 3 “ey +3 '% 





a erent pes} epee ty 9 for mokhyamate, read mokAyamutt. 
. ¢ Tt is doubtful whether the j has not a vowel e also, which would make if shell- 
fish, aod other fish. 
ae ae 6G 
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female tortoise (Wi1son’s Dict.)—ambiika pilikd, the mother,(or queen) 
ant:—the panast, monkey ; kaghata-sayake, the crab, the; be boa ; sesi- 
mailé, the snake, the eel. (?)* = 

It would be endless to enumerate the instances wherein this sitinle 
emendation restores sense to passages that were before only half in- 
telligible. I had indeed before adopted it in many cases (4s efam jane 
suld, ©A Ma: 41, page 599), but without apprehending the invariable 
rule. The Pdli language converts the visarga of the nominatives of 
such nouns into o, and the same change is observed in the Sindhf and 
Zend}; nor im I aware that the crammatical PrdArit or Midgadhi of the 
Hindu drama sanctions the use of the vowel 2 in ,Place of the visarga: 
Tf se, ye, te are used at all it is either in the dual, or in the plural 
sense as in Sanskrit, and as in the modern Hindi Bhdsha. esc 
~~ The next remark I would make is on the singular passage nomina 
pdpam dekhati, iyam m? papekateti (p. 577). The words on the Allahabad 
pillar are pdpakam and pupake; of precisely the same meaning, and 
therefore establishing the correctness of the translation. The same 
confirmation of authenticity is deducible from the o€casional omission 
of the verb Awfi, the final it, the substitution of chukhu for chakha — 
and other minor variations. I have inserted in the annexed plate | 
few examples of disputed passages, commencing with hAidata pdlaté 
dusampatipddayé, which terminates the first long line of the Allahabad © 
pillar, a sure sign that the sense is there completed, since we havea | 
#imilar completion of the sentence im almost every line, as may be 
seen by réference to the original lithograph in vol. III. Wittctr’ t have 
not thought it worth while to recopy entire. sie 
©The five short lines in the old character that follow the’ Dharmniat 
lipi at a short distance below (see Capt. Burr's lithograph) were the 

Hext object of my inspection, I have represented what: remains of 
eheth Faith y's in fig. 1, of Pl. LVL. which will be seen to differ con? 
siderably ‘from Lieut. Burt's copy of the same. The reading is now 
eémiplete ‘and satisfactory in lines 1, 2, and 5. ~The 3rd and 4th lines 
are slightly ‘effaced on the right hand. We can also now construe them 
intelligibly, though in trath the subject seems of a trivial nature to 
be so gravely set forth. 
eo © Devitinamptyasd véchan®na savata mahimatd 
(= = Vataviyd: Ehetadutiydyedeviye rine 
eee. » Ambavadika vé alameva danam: id te é eqesr>g GorEsen 


wae Visa, yrs: wes oaR:, wa ‘The Tatter word 
ter er more nearly sats fear ops 1S ese = 


+ Is the similarity of these two 4 = 3 
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Kichhigantya titiy® deviy® sendni sava.. $500 et 
~ Dutiyay® deviyeti 4 valamdatu kdruvdkiy® —t ag 
*‘ By the mandate of Devaramriva, at. all times the great truth ( Mahé 
miétd™) is appointed to be spoken. T hese also, (namely) mango-trees and 
Aeaaiale are the gift of the second princess (his) queent. And these 
for ...... of Kicanieanr’ the third princess, the general ( daughter’s...... ad 
OF the secondelady thus let the act redound with triple force}, 

. Unable to complete the sentence regarding the third queen, it is 
impossible to guess why the second was to enjoy so engrossing a share 
of the credit of their joint munificence, unless she did the whole in the 
name and on the behalf of them all!—It will be interesting to inquire 

s whether by any good chance the name of queen Kichhigant is to be 
found in the preserved records of Asoxa’s reign, which are so circum- 
stantial in many particulars. It is evident the Buddhist monarch 
enjoyed a plurality of wives after his conversion, and that they shared 
in his religious zeal. 

_. As for the interlineation, it may be dismissed with a very few words, 
Instead of being a paraphrase or translation of the ancient text as 
~ from its situation had been conjectured, it is merely a series of uncon- 
gpected. scribblings of various dates, cut in most likely by the attendants 
on the pillar as a pretext for exacting afew rupees from visitors,—and 
‘ while it was in a recumbent position... In the specimen of a line or 

* two in plate LVI. the date Samvat 1413 is seen along with the names 
of Gopila putra, Dhkanara Singhand others undecipherable. In _ plate 
LY. also may be seen a Bengali name with Nagart date 1464 and a 
bottle-looking symbol ; and another below Waa q¢¢ u watIa Samvatl 
1661. Dihamardja. These may bg taken as samples of the rest which 
it would be quite waste of time to examine. 

It is a singular fact that the periods at aa the pillar has been 
overthrown can be thus determined with nearly as much certainty 
from this desultory writing, as can the epochs of its being re-erected 
from the more formal inscriptions recording the Jatter event. Thus, 

* that it was overthrown, sometime after its first erection as a Silas- 
thambha or religious monument by order of the great Asoxa in the 





* See page 574. In Sanskrit € arajisaea aaa (or perhaps rather aq = 








= by his desiring, wishing) Gaal HWaral Twa (fit or proper to be said,) 
meaning perhaps that this object had been provided for by pecuniary colowment. 

+ waa, feta Sar cran sreaiwar a we ta cae : 
; feararar aI | corresponding a8 nearly as the 

x esnetruction ofthe to Jangnnges will allow. — oa he nate are 
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third century before Christ, is proved by the longitudinal or random 
insertion of several names (of visitors?) in a character intermediate 
* between No. 1. and No. 2. in which the m, 4, &c. retain the old form, 
as inthe Gujerat grants dated in the third century of the Samvat, Of 
these I have selected all I can find on the pillar :—they are easily read 
as far asthey go. Thus No. 7, under the old inscription in Plate LVI. 
is AISSG narasa, It was read as Bahu taf2 in the former copy. No. 8 
is nearly effaced: No. 9 may be Malavadi ro lithakandar (?) prathama 
dharah, The first depositor of something ? No. 10, is a name of ‘little 
repute: afwataw ganikdkasya, ‘ of the patron of harlots.’ No. 11 is 
clearly @1<rq@ Narayana. No. 12, |S We Chandra Bhet. No. 13 
appears to be Aalachha seramal, And No. 14 is not legible though 
decidedly in the same type. 
Now it would have been exceedingly inconvenient if not impossible 
to have*cut the name, No. 10, up and down at right angles to the other 
writing while the pillar was erect, to say nothing of the place being 
out of reach, unless a scaffold were erected on purpose, which would 
hardly be the case since the object of an ambitious visitor would be de- 
feated by placing his name out of sight and in an unreadable position. 
This epoch seems to have been prolific of such brief records : it had 
become the fashion apparently ‘to use seals afd mottos; for almost — 
all (certainly all the most perfect) yet discovered have legends in this 
very character. One in possession of Mr. Bb. Exv.iott of Patna, has 
the legend lithographed as fig. 15, which may be read Wteirey @tra 
Sri Lokandvasya, quasi ‘ the boatman of the world.” General Ventura 
has also brought down with him some beautiful specimens of seals of 
¢he same age, which I shall take an early opportunity of engraving and 
describing. . : | 
’ But to return from this digression. The pillar was re-erected as . 
‘Samudra gupta’s arm’ in the fourth or fifth century, and there it pro- 
bably remained until overthrown again by the idol-breaking zeal of the 
 ‘Musalméns : for weefind no writings on it of the Pala or Sdrnath type, 

(i. e. the tenth century), but a quantity appear with plain legible dates 
from the Samvat year 1420, (A. D. 1363) down to 1660, odd: and it 
ds remarkable that these occupy one side of the shaft, or that which was 
uppermost when the pillar was in a prostrate position. There it lay, 
then, until the death of the Emperor Axper ; immediately after which 
it was once more set up to commemorate ‘the accession (and the 
genealogical descent) of his son JEHANGIR. et ae 
4p. ies uatached and ill executed Ndgari names, with Samuat dates of 
| 1800, odd, shew that even since it was laid on Leg eho dea by 
ie i423 ie As 5 Soe" > aT - 
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general Garstin, the passion for recording visits of piety or curiosity 

has been at work, and will only end with the approaching re-estab- 
; lishment of the pillar in its perpendicular pride under the auspices of ® 
the British government. The welcome order has I believe at last been 
given to Captain Samira, and there can be little presumption in attri- 
buting it to the urgent representations of the Asiatic Society. 

The anomalous flourish (No 16) which I before mistook for a pecu- 
liar writing, is apparently merely a series of il] drawn shanks or shells, 
a common Buddhist emblem. One was depicted last month, found by 
Captain Burnes on a Buddhist sculpture at Hund near Attock. 

= 

Let us now turn our attention to the Samudra gupta inscription 
(No. 2.) and see what new light Capt. Sairs’s labours have thrown up- 
on it:—andhereI most sincerely regret that Ican no longer make over 
this portion of my task to my friend Dr. Mit himself, that we might 
benefit by the critical acumen with which he would test the numerous 
alterations suggested or necessitated in the former version by the infal- 
lible text now placed in our hands. I must solicit every indulgence 
for having ventured to undertake the examination myself. 

I began by comparing the whole document, letter for letter, with 
Lieut. Burt's origiral lithograph and with Dr. Miuv’s transcript hav- 
ing the Latin interlineation, in the third volume of the Journal ;—but 
so numerous were the changes required, that I soon found it indispen- 
sable to recopy the original on lithographic paper, and thus to present 
a fresh edition exactly as it stands on the column, shewing where the 
stone is peeled off or cut away by other writing, and where the real 
commencement and termination of some lines can be positively de- — 
pended on. 

First, then, there have been not less than jive lines erased at the 
upper part of the inser iption. One or two letters in each line can be 
still readily distinguished by their peculiar form in the midst of the 
modern Niugarf cut upon the excided parts. “No conjecture can be 


oo 











* _ made as to the contents of this portion, but Dr. Mri will doubtless 
be happy to find that the fragment in the fifth line (the first of the for- 

2 version) will no longer require the strange interpretation of 

Rx rte mque lupus aureus in silvd, which the Buwr copy constrained him to 
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i “me next place, contrary to Dr. Mruu’s expectation, the whole of 
per or broken part of the ‘inscription containing ten lines, be- 
Brent perhaps six erased, proves to be metrical. 

aie poetical measure is variable ; the greater portion isin the srag- 
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dhara chhandah; a Vines 2, 3; 6, 7; \2and 13°; lines’8, 9 ‘ate’ in thié 
mandikrantd measure - ; and lines 10, 11 in the sdrddla vikrtrita ; and 

» @gain at the conclusion of the eulogy, line 28' contains a completé half 

verse in the prithvi chhandah, laudatory of the purifying powers of 

Ganges water. ag ten 
“*Bach line contains half a stanza, or two charanas. The termination 
of the first cAarana is well defined by a blank space on th stone. The 
second pdda or versicle of the stanza is generally erased or unintelligi- 
ble—but i in the 3rd and 4th lines* this also is entire. 

’From line 14 the composition continues uninterrupted in a4 florid 
sey of prose or gadya. 

‘As it generally happens that the construction "of euch pida is finite 
and independent, the mutilation of the poetical part does not necessarily 
prevent the understanding of the general purport, and it is evident that 
the verge was no less a string of high flown panegyrical descriptions 
of the prince lately defunct, namely Samupra Gupta, than the prose 
dontinuation ; with the sole difference that the latter, governed by the 
initial demonstrative pronoun fasya, ‘ of him,’ is constantly in the geni- 
tive ¢ase—until the sense is completed in the words abhuva bdAur ayam 
uechritas stambhas, * this lofty pillar,’ has become the arm ; and then 

«follows yasya, * of whom’ still referring to the same person as before, 
” yather than to the pillar-arm itself. 

After the apostrophe to ‘Ganges-water above mentioned comes an 
acknowledgment of the authorship of the panegyric, ‘and of the 
erection of the nidénument to his deceased master, by the ‘dewan of 
the young prince (whom Dr. Mitt conjectures with great plausibility 

€ to be Coanvra Gurra II.) :—and at a respectful distance the name of 
the officer by whom his orders were carried into*execution ; avasthitam- 
cha, is the word employed, which from the obscurity of the"as copy y be- 
fore him Dr. Mitt read sendavitamcha. 

; When I mention further that I find no invocation in lines | ie 
behalf of the sculptorstnd blackener of the letters, Ihave te ot Sie > 
all the changes, and Imay venture to say ‘amendments, whi ch Captain ae 
Smuira’s facsimile has introduced in the general bearin g of the d i 
niet embraced m Dr? Mix’ . analysis, (page 261, vol. ny.” fe 

“Bat this is” by no means the extent of obligation ‘due to it:— 

| althoug! h lines 13-37 remain as before, eulogistic descrip tions’ of 
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and in their place are brought up as:many from the end of the follow- 
ing line; and this transposition contioues until the 24th line, where it 
will be seen that the same dozen letters that close the 23rd line are 
repeated! It would indeed have been extraordinary, under such 
unfayorable conditions, had our learned vice-president been able to 
give a perfect translation! we may rather wonder that he could make 
any thing at all of such a mass of confusion! rit ot Ye 
J _ When restored to its natural.order we find the epithets applied to the 
deceased Emperor of Hindustan, not only much less hyperbolical and 
reposing less s_upon mythological allusions, but crowding in a short 

space a most unexpected and curious survey of the political divisions 

‘h of India at the time, containing even the names and titles of wery 
many of the reigning families, and extending beyond the boundaries 

‘of India proper into the regions of the “' great king” of Persia and the 
hord.s of the Huns and Scythians! It may be poverty of imaginationio 

the poet that has wrought us this good ; for once laying hold of an idea 

he rings, the changes upon it as long as he can find words, and, then 


draws up with an inelegant * &c." Thus in the 14th and 15th lines he 


a2 permission to insert acopy of itin the roman character before | endea- 
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genitive postposition) led me to suspect the nature of the sentence. » |) 
tn ifthe Ka oa ala 













tairendapallaka ddyana, kanehiyaka vighnu, sdpavamuktaka (17.) Nua@- 
raja. 2101 


a In. this sentence we have the regal designations of nine) princes ; 
- unle: s Crhich is, probable enough) the terms mghendra, rdja, swdmé, 

‘ja, dayana, &c. are employed with the same general. acceptation 
| e, to vary. the expression euphoniously. etal ese Tee 
‘ingdom of Kausala (or, Kosala) is well known from the. Bud- 
t authors to be modern Oude*, (Ayodhya) or Benares,—Kasi- 
gs a PR elas The Vyaghra mukhas, tiger-faced people, are mens, 
gnegs" the, Farasand (a,,amoug the eastern countries ;, and Cdntdra 
place, south of Allahabad, but the name may apply to any woody tract 
thinks dustlee' the delta’or Sundarban tract of Bengal. 
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infested by tigers. The next name Kaurddrika is unknown, nor can 
the title Manta rija be well explained. It may be the district of Curz, 
near Zalnesar. A rgghashtapuraka, the next name, may be conetctiod’ 
as the eight cities where due reverence was paid to brahrians :asu 
Mirika and uddyaraka seem derivable from miri cream, and uda yater, ° 
maritime countries ;—dattairandaka, may be some country famous for 
producing’the castor-oil plant ;—Kdnchiyaka may be Kanchipur, the 
golden city inthe south mentioned in the Brahmanda purana ; —S'dpa- 





vamukiaka, bears also an allegorical interpretation, ‘freed from a curse ¢ : 
—as likewise the raja’s title nfla*the blue ;—can the nflagiri be his 
locality ? it is one of the mountain divisions of Jambudwipa in the Brah- 
manda purdna “like the lapis lazuli gem is the Nfa mountain*.”’ Thus - 


_itmay be uncertain whether these are figurative or real names, though 
it. is hardly to be supposed that countries purely imaginary would be 
introduced as subsidiary to the rule of a man just deceased. The list 
coritinues in the same strain :— 

elves. (Nila rdja,) vaingeyaka hastivarma, palakka-ugrasena, devarash- 
traka kubera, kausthalapuraka dhananjaya, prabhriti sarva dakshina- 
patha rdja griha samdjdnugraha janita pratdponmis’ra mihabhdgyasya. 

All thefe names, it says, belong to that division of India entitled — 
Dakshinapatha, the lowermost of the four equilateral triangles into 
which the Mahdbharat divides ancient India—the Dachinabades of 
Argian. This division, known to the contemporary of ALEXANDER o 
(ivusmunvus) was still extant in the time of Nonnus. Vaingéyaka isa 
regular derivative from Vinga; but neither this country nor Pdlak, are 
to be found in the Pauranic lists of the southern countries, unless the 
Jatter be the country of the Pad/ist. 1t must be remarked, that the names 
of their rulers are circumstantially given Hastiyanma, and UcrasENna: 
and following them we have Kuvena and Duanangaya of Daivarashtra, 
and Kausthalapura, places equally uncertain ; though the former has i . 
some affinity to Devagiri or Deogir ; rashtra implying merely ‘ country :’ 
Mahdrdashtra might also be understood. Kusasthallé is said by Witrorp 

to have been the name of Oujein in the treta yuga: Top names the * 
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same place ‘on the Indian ocean,’ but the general interpretation is 
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 Canouj, a place out of the limits of the Dukshinapatha. =) 
7 The en 2 er tion continues in the 18th line, as follows:— = wt 
; ‘ ideva, atila, Ndgadaita, Chandravarma, Ganapati, Ndga, J iga- ie 
Gena, chyuta J Jandi, Balavarma,—adyaneka Aryavarta rdja, &c. ending 
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«Here we have the actual names of ten r&jas of India Proper or 

Aryavarta, without their respective countries, as though they were too 

well known to need insertion. The first, Rudra, probably belongs to 

a the Suh dynasty of. Saurashtra, where the name so often occurs = 

: Ganapati is also a family name: but few or none of the others can be. 
identified in the very unperfect lists of this early period. 

~ dn the following line we have a catalogue of provinces, whose kings 

. Were probably unknown by name to the writer. 

19. Samata, taduvakra, kimarépa, nepild, kartripura-adi pratyanta, 
nitipasibhir avirjundyana, yaudheya, médraka, abhira, prarjuna, sana 
kanika kikakhara parikadibhis cha; Sarva kara dandjndkarana prandma- 
gamana (20) paritoshith prachanda sdsanasya. 

_ The first five are the names of boundary mountain states on the 
north-cast. The first two names cannot be determined, but the text does 
not. permit Dr. Micu’s plausible reading Sumata ddrachakra, the coun- 
try friendly to pines. Kdmariipa, and Nepdla are well known: Kar- 
tripura may possibly be Tripura or Tipperak. Then follow those more 
to the north and west, most of which are to be found in the lists 
of the north-west countries extracted by Winrorp from the Puranas, 
and published in As. Res. VIII. 340-343. — 

Malava he would nake the modern Mdlwa, but this may be_ 
doubted as it is classed with Mddraka, Yaudheya, Arjundyana, and 
ty Rdjanya (? Prdrjuna) as‘ drinking the waters of the Airdvati (Hy- 
: draotes),’ and. consequently in the Panjab. Mddraea is placed near 
Tazila or Takshasila ; Yaudheya or the country of Yuppwa is very fre- 
quently mentioned in the Puranas, as lying between the Betasta (Hy- 
daspes), and Sindhu (Indus). Witroxp calls it Sinde Proper, the Ayud of 
travellers of the 16th century, and Hud of the book of Esther. It must 
not be confounded with Ayoddya or Oude ; and it may be here remark- 
ed that the Behat group of Buddhist coins and sometimes Bactro-Pehleyi 
legends on the reverse, having constantly the word Yaudieya on the 
margin in the old character, certainly belong to this kingdom. | 

«The Abhiyas are shepherd kings (or more probably hill tribes) in 
vari@us parts of India; those here enumerated must be the AbdAiras 
° the upper part of the Indus near dtteck. Adhisara is often under- 

od as Cashmere, the kingdom of Abisares, if we trust Witroap. 
he twe final names sana kantka and kdkakhara are unknown : the for- 
| minds us forcibly of the Aanirka of our coins; and the latter has 

some\analogy to the kaka bambas of Gen. Covrz’s map, to the north-. 
- ‘west. of Cashmtr, Kanaka appears in 2 Winrorp’ s list as an Jmpure 
< Me Bak Ra yee 0d Aaa gue + mats 
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Passing over the panegyric about his restoring the descendants of 
long deposed kings, which however is a fact-not to be slightly regarded 
in a historical point of view, we come to another very curious passage : 

Daivaputra shdhi ; shihinashahi, saka, murundaih ; sainhddrika adi- 
bis cha,—sarva dwipavdsibhir, &c. ——, 
Here we have a picture of his foreign relations, the nations who 
used to send him presents, or tribute of jewels, coin, harses, fruit, and 
even their daughters! First, Daivaputra shahi (atf}), ‘ the heaven-des- 
cended king :’ this title would apply to the Parthian kings who are 
styled in the well known triple inscriptions, EKTENOT=: ,@ESN, and on 
the common Sassanian coins, ‘‘ offspring of the divine race of gods,” 
But the two first letters are slightly obliterate™l and might be read 
either Dibha, or Dédra-putra: the latter, ‘ son of Darius’ would still 
apply to the same parties, and this is confirmed by the next words 
wrwraytes in which we recognize the very Persian title sLijlels 
"king of kings,’ which prevailed to the extinction of the Sassunian 
dynasty inthe seventh century, so that here at any rate we have a 
limit to the modernicity of our inscription. Of the Sakas co much has 
been snid that it is not requisite to dwell long omthem : they are the 
Parthians of Witrorn’s chronological table of Indian dynasties; others 
identify them with the Sacw, the Seyfhians, the Sakya tribe of Bud- 
dhist. notoriety, and the Vikramdditya opponents who introduced the 
Saka era, The Murundas, according to Witroxp*, are a branch of the 
Bialcs.Satvthiians who succeeded the Parthians, and in fact the same as 
the Hunas or Huns. Thirteen kings of this dynasty, he says, reigned 
in the northern parts of India. ‘' They are the Morunde of Protumy, 
who. were masters- of the country to the north of the Gaages from — 
-Dethi to _ Gaur and Bengal. They ‘are declayed in the Puranas to be 
“Micchhas, impure_ tribes, and of course they were foreigners. P The 
same are called Maryanthes by Oprian i i his Cynogetics, who says that | 
the Ganges runs through their country.” a pit. Amie 9 
L ap! Sainhddri, the co ntry of the lion Sinha, might safely be identified 
pi* 1 Sinhala, or Ceylon: especially as it is followed by Sarva-d wd pr 










“fall the isles” which must refer to the aaca diva of Witron * m 
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. thasya, “whom in his war-chariot none in the world can rival or with- 
stand,’ the very epithet found on one of the coins of Samupracureta, 
(apratirathas) which 1 at first read apatirurha. However much 

. we may allow for exaggeration it will be granted that the sovereign 

to whom even a fair share of all this power and vast extent of em- 

pire could be attributed, must have exercised a more paramount 
authority in elndia Proper than most of its recorded kings. The 

“2 seat of his own proper kingdom is unfortunately not mentioned, but 
I think it may be fairly deduced negatively from this very circum- 
stance. Magadia, Ujjayani, and Surasena are omitted; these there- 
fore in all probability were under his immediate rule, and I may appeal 

cs again to the frequency of his coins discovered at Canouj as a reason 

. for still fixing his capital at that place ; his family connection with the 
Licchavits of Allahabad, will account for the commemoration of his 
deeds at that many-roaded (aneka mdrga) focus. 

Of what family were Samupra and the preceding Gupras, is nomi 
mentioned, Dr. Mitu’s claim toa Suryavansa descent for them how- 
“ever falls to the ground from the correction of the epithet ee sebipes 
‘sun-descended, whieh turns out to be only the verb JabAuva, ‘ was.’ 

But I rather avoid being led into any disquisition upon this fruitful 
subject, since I agree in all that has been brought forward by the 
learned commentator on this and the Bfttri inscriptions in regard 

y ‘to the CHoanpraaurta of neither of them being the Sanpracorrvs of 
Mecastuenss. On the other hand I incline much to identify him with 
‘the prince whom the Chinese Buddhist travellers found reigning in the 
. fifth century having a name signifying “* cherished by the moon*.” 

~ Jt now remains to give my revised transcript of the inscription at 
‘length, ‘along with a translation effected with the aid of my pandit 
. Kamark KANTA by whom the Devandgari text was scrutinized and cor- 
rected in a few places, under second reference to the original, which 
is for the most part beautifully distinct. I have collected all the let- 
| ters into an alphabet at the corner of the accompanying plate for the 












~ guidance of those who would consult the more ancient character. 
Ee thas been found in the most satisfactory manner; and the 
only precaution to be attended to in reading is as to the application 
oft wel 4, 3 dae occupies different places in different letters as 
re ‘in th ’ phabet. Thus, itis attached to the central stroke 


j upward; re ‘the second foot of the w n, downwards ; to the =z 
tally with curve ; to q b, as a hook on the centre: and to 
itt 0 tp in the Tibetan fashion. A few examples are se 
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: 2 wea frengtties POAT WS TSA... ATS 
3 Gry) aa fae rateaar franarerreataaaet 
Geer jn alate apres Aer 
4 aeTeana gaara taaa atta aie tah: 
VIS aas (UT) TAH THATATTATS 
SSeawitetaater zea wedi faves -areraren SSS 2) 
6 erensicarsnra mpreescananicied 
uy alata a fasefcaqunaray swiuara wia........ 
8 ayTauenstataiqaeume: =paTarad.... 
SO OTR eq TS Cea en waa het: Gragg «ieee 
10 semMicarstacHatainaaraar = a9 
eqreaneginatady sees sesvtes cEets 
IL apgisaadtra gasiuqaramisat | stre £s 
12 wHardicara: whrarcaywa: sideman ST 
PAGGAS WHAT... AY eee 
138 Sars aaarn: teeters cs 
pps | RTA ae.. SFT ERK TOS Melee 
4 re | fetoumaenctenemere nearest 
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© Sree wea ste weatefetree ers ee 


Sao alava warrhas wera ~ | 
18 waeq afas arneu waaRy ui mesa atatiettarials 
°  afe  weranivaaeieladcrst ge OK wata 
ae: ufcaeiana eacqnciana a 
19 qaacisam WAeET Fura Wiget< wow eufafirai 
MAAAIA GAYA ARMAS Use SAAT AAT 
20 ufearfea Dawa BARAT SIAC rHa fas 
eran aaatsiaawe: Saursarhe wcerrar 
fe ma awe: Gereafehra ae: 
21 eactrafafacrafadca Walulaa <iat Wem cyte 
faaaufH wren ataataaeaiaa wasedtesacy 
tfwaae efuarautfacum 
22 qufcanaragaaaarnaretea econ eae 
Ala: STRAT AAAS qu eagles vay aataa4ra 
ORS SCA AAA OA AMIS eS WHla a: 
23 HUMAN acs esta atyanatasa fae 
 FASRIAT ER UACAAAy AAA Byes (afaar 
ae wcufe fenarque fawnaaanraT i 
24 ore Leabaaniabiats tise ents Taqaa 
aaa arafsath: stafea ate 


TTaT=a Chea ufcaw 





26 menerra feats ferret arr a WUlal <aq ABI 


ele ahd eeTETa TUS TUN TET 








a farnmaieoe wconaafoeaemarmarr sere gre 

dafteqafeqaaaarion: 

, gs terry waasa cavivtecrtert regia n 

8 aga yas b Lae MIATA APNEA TA 
aaiuufcadar aerated war S434 

(29 ergcurfaaag aErcuaran yaytagre entufra tes 











Hsana e 2 
Translation. A — 
_ [Beginning with the fifth line, with yasya which ha reference to a pre- 
ceding eulogistic epithet ia the genitive case. This is numbered verse 2 
in ‘Dr. Mius.’s translation J 
2.......1n the midst of pleasurable things happy in body ‘a mnitid ; le- 
vying his revenue in strict conformity with the shaéstras*....... 
* ~*~ 4g....... Destroying unhappiness, and putting an end to those who gaund 
it ; greedy for eulogistic praise, glory and extended rule ;— 
‘> 4....... Whose enemies amazed at his “cavalcade and warlike armament 
* sak what manner of man is this ? Ambng his elevated | 
5....-.. Whose eyes filled with th rs of affection, when i in consequence 
‘of his written mandate (his son or wife had been recalled ayue! 
6......-Having seen his former good acts, delightful us ; 
was much pleased......- J a 46 « 
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. issive.....-. 

3 B.. In battles with his own arm 
themselves... ++ | 
9. Cherishiog (his subjects) wi 
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oo? ‘ “1 Thi ostea of ore ° mn (causes exclams., 
et - pea ‘ ee is there abe his ? fat 4 a fortress). and they are as it 

! “Jocked tip within him. 






1 wealth is 

sskble to te cgteanl a huntired different hattles, whose 

a! ally ; he with the tiighty chest... ~ 
lie Whi person is become heautiful from the morke a wounds 
ived, an scratches caused by his Wielding the baitle-axe, the urrow, 
the ‘poniard, tie elephant spike, the cestus, the scymitar, the javelin, the , 
. club, the iron dart, the dagger*® and other weapons :— _ | 

° ié6. The sovereign of Kauseala, the tiger-king of the foresta, the 
: réja of Kaurddri, the wovereign of Arghdaitepura, the lords of Miri and 
a Uddydra, the just prince of Dattairands, the Nila Raja of Sipdoum 
17. The king Haertvauma of Pinga, Uonasena of Palak, Kev 
¥ of Dewarashtra, Duanansava of Kausthalapura, &e. and all kings of 
the southern roads (dukshinapatha ) :—from his favors tw all th t sey) 

becoming more dignified and prosperous. 

18. Whose power increases by the force or clemency respectavely x. 
ercised towards Runpra Deva, Marina, Nacanarra, Cuanormavanma, 
Gawarati, Naga, Nagasexa, Acuvura, Nano, Bareavanua, and the 
other réjas of Aryavarta :—who has sande serving-men of allthe Deed. 


aoe 


| ONE page 
= own arm's 5 his 




























: 19." ‘The magnitude of whose takes pleasure in exacting at- » 
tendance, obedience and tribute from the kings of the neighbouring 
' hilly countries of SAmata, Taravakra, Kdmaripa, Népala, Kuartripura, 
and from all the rajas of Walava Arjundyana, Yuudheya, Mddraka, Abéira, 
Prdrjuna, Sanakdnika, (or Sanaka Antka,) and Nekakheara. 
_ 20. Who is famous for his great aid in restoring (to their thrones) the 
_ royahprogeny of many deposed rajas. 
21. Whose most powerful dominion over the world is manifest in the 
maidens freely offered as presents, the jewels, the money, the horses, the 
produce of the soil, the grnaments of the precious Metals brought as tribute 
- by ‘the heaven-descended monarch, the Sidhdn Shahi (of Persia), the Scy- 
thians, the Huns, by him of Sainiddri, and of other places; by the kings 
nr . of all the isles, &c.:—who mounted on his war chariot has no competitor 
* in the world. | 
A 22. Whose majesty exults in the princes ettdowed with hundreds of 
ad virtues and good qualities prostrate at his feet :—a man inspiring fear as of 
instant annihilation :—altogether incomprehensible ;—yet tender-minded 
” to those who are | submissive and bow before him ; and extending merey to 
hundreds of thousands whom he has subdued :— 
s willir sme & cee. geomaphet omelets > 
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his army, is 
Nie The has to Duaanap pa (Kouvera), Varona, eee and. 
24. Who has Won and Again restored the Tiches of many kings, con. 
quered by his own right hand t—a man who strictly keeps | his word, whose 
= accomplishments in fashion, in singing and playing, put to shame the lord 
of the immortals (InpR«), Varnaspatr, Tumpuru, Na‘rApa, &c. Who is 
called ‘the kingvof poets’ from his sKill in making verses—the livelih 
of the learned !—whose excellent conduct proceeds from ag vet hatneoniar 
| stored in his retentive memory. *.. rs + 
‘ 25. Who regularly performs all the established oxdindiibes si ein . 
° very god among men :—the great-grandson of Muhdrdja Sri Gurra ; the 
grandson of Mahdraja Sri Guaroér Kaona ; the son of Muahdraja Adhi- 
rdja Sri CHANDRA Gupta. . 

26. Born of Mahddevi Kuma’ra Devi, the daughter. of Licwavr 4 ’ 
Mahar Adhirdja Sri Samupra Gupta :—how he filled while alive the 
whole earth with the fame of his conquests, afid is now departed to enjoy 
the supreme bliss and emancipation of Inpra‘s heaven, this lofty pillar 
which is as it were his arm, speaks forth :—a standing themorial to spread 
his fame in many directions -—erected with the materials accumulated 
through the strength of the arm of his liberality, (mowin repose,) andthe 
sufficiency of the holy texts. C 


(Verse.) The clear water of Ganga that issues from the artificial pool. 
formed by the encircled hair of the lord of men (Suva) purifies the pp 
worlds. 


Muay this poetical composition of the slave of the feet of the at 

king, whose mind is enlightened by the great favor of admission to the 

: presence, son of the administrator of punishments (magistrate) Danuva 
Buvurtr,—the skilled in war and peace, the counsellor of the young prince, 

the great minister Harr Sena, afford gratification and benefit to all e 
_ creatures ! 
_ Executed by the slavé of the feet of the Seite sovereign the erimfial 


. magistrate TrnaBHatTra. hast eons . 
4 ; : =. “ASSa" ue) test a ny. bier 


So eh. he o~ % ed) To. © xe ~ pa 


| VILE—Interprétation of the Ahom extract, published as > Plate EV. of the 
be | January number ofthe present volume. 












tot. m s ai Major F. _ Jenkins, ne 
ea g ‘Commissioner in Assam. (See page 18.) PN RAT OR 


fos At the time of publishing the extract. alluded to in the heading of 
_ this article, from a manuscript volume. in the, extinct language of 
am, presented to us by Mr. Brown, we expressed a hope that ere 
syolume was complete we should be fayored with aninterpretation = 
Tae rough the studies of some of our friends in that eae - 
f Meier Jnnxixs has steppéd forward at the. eleventh hour 
it, having at length as he writes om y asin meek 


* * Godse the earth, water, ar and ae)  resy - 


= 
= 
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the studies of our Saddar A’min Juccon<« Kaarcanta Proxan, who 
was however in the first instance obliged to send @ copy of the plate to 
Jorhith. thas led him to the study of the diom language, and per- 
* haps lereafter we may get from him some additional translations.” 
-Thg! text is given by Major Jenkins in the Afomf{ and in the Roman 
chaxyacter word for word with Jucoor<m’s translation ; but as we have 
i and as we find uponsclose comparison that the lithographed 
| version has but offe or two discrepancies in the nasals and vowels which 
will easily be discovered on comparison by the professed student, we 
must content ourselves with giving the romanized version with the 
verbal analysis to enable the reader to understand the spirit of this 
_.  mearly monosyllabic lahguage, and to compare it with other eastern 
dialects. Each pdda is marked as in Sanskrit verse by a double line 
easily distinguished from the letters themselves. 
1. Pin-nang jimmu-ranak teo-f4 pdimi-din, \\ 
2. FPdimi-lep-din miing-sti-teo, \\ 
3.. Lé@i-tyda kup-ktip mai-tim-miing te-jao, \\ 
4. Tanke khrang-/d freu-paimi naag-hit-tydo. \ 
5. Khak-khai then-jin-kiin, \\ 
. 6. Kang-ta ai-mii dai-ai-nya lejao, \\ 
. F. Khanta jéu-kao lak-pin-/@, \| 
8. Na-ring ba-tyu-miing ti-pun tejdo, II 
~~ 9. Tan-lan ju-mu pay-ju baa, \\ 


ws Man uscript, lithographed in Pl, IV. 981 





- 9 0. Fa-ka tak-ba ru-mi-khai, |\ 

a. <. = 1. Bau-ru fri-deo fan-man heo-pan-dai, || 
12... Khen-klang-rao nang-freng, \\ > 
3. Pu-van tdng-ka mung-ram. || 
14, Freu-pai nang-hif-bang, “ . 4 


' 15. Kang-ta jen-kan lak-pin-fa, || 
16. Kan-fra-fak rang-miing, | 
ae 17. Lai-lep ti-piin tejao, \ 
{| 8. Kida-ta man-pay jin-pin-fa, \\ 
sa 19. Ring-lip miin-kham kai-leng pin- Sieua-Kkad, \l 
20. F4a-pin fe-an- din, if 
21. Kilemeklem-ak cheng-ngdo, || 
(22. Khen-klang-rao nang-freng. \\ » 
| ee i ee Translation. “ . 
| ‘neither: heaven nor att but a mass of 


- 


J ° 










ther i: land nor land in the globe. 
ss in wild confusion overspread the land. _ 
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4. ©There was no lord over the heavens. diem 
There was no human being but the earth was empty. ‘ 
6. Frosts and frogs formed the food of the forests. 


7. God, having transformed himeelf created the heayens asa spider * 
spins her web. a _ 

8... The earth was a thousand dcons thick. 

9. God then rested for afew days. . 

10. God said, let Brauma be created. - 


11. I know not what deity or genius gave Brana to us but him ni 
we received. 
12. That same Brauma been resting on the > sky as a honeycomb. 
13. On this account all the world was a chaos. ye - 
14. There was no umbrella-bearing king on the earth, 
15. God in the same manner asa spider, created the heavens. — - 
16. The mount meru (or the white rock) supports the earth. 
“17. ‘Jt also supports the numerous islands. 
18. He after the model (he had taken) created the earth. 
19. From one Brauma resembling a gilded egg, have proceeded 
many BrRaAHMAS. : 
20. ‘That God who at first created the earth now pervades it. 
21. The light that proceeded from the Brauma shone with bril- 
liancy, splendour, and glory. 
29. God rested on the sky as a honeycomb. ; u. - 





Sy" 
~~ 


Verbal analysis. - HS tS georeiy" 

: 1. Pin-néng (written pinang in the plate) to be—like that; jimmu-rénak, 
MGepistly or first beginoing,—descrted or confused, clings, erdkd ; Teo-fi, to 
Ty soa Sree péimi-din, nomeptity(i# pot)—earth. 

= _ Paimi, is not; lep-din, an island—land or globe ; ; miing-sa-teo, country— 
to Yar em re or “under. = Hine 

3. Léi- tyGn, many-fold : kiip-kiép, layer-layer : méi-tim-mdng,  trees—to be 

filled—country ; fejao, end, a complete, all. . 


4. Ténkd, all or whple; krang-fa ronb—akF ; Freu- pdimi, anything—non- * 


existence ; ndng-/it-tydo, of sitting—of cscs swt ~~ 
x gayi division of divisions ; bat ip keer jungle—calm or quict 
foqat, ’ Pwo : cee are a pe Mens & baie jews terest! 
ie Gs ea sn: to bring or a (a thing) into subjection ; ‘Gt-mud, frost—foge ; 
‘dai. ai-nya, to —forest ; fe-jao complete. — roles of T - 









y: depen thread or ibre 


—of pila: ies 


g, beon ¢ Pie ure of le con- 
"yroatiag— country: H-priy 
Fi 
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10. Fa-ka, sie eine ; (dk-bd, having considered—said ; ru-mi-kidi, know- 
ing—to become—Brahma (god). 
ll. Bau-ru, | know not; fri-deo, god—genius : fan-man, ordered—to the 
- Brahma: heo-pdn-dai, gave—we received. 

ot ‘Khen-klang-rao, to remain utatfs, inthe middle aray, in the air, 
withoat a prop feaztaa - ndng- -Sreng, like what—like a honeycomb. 

13. Pu-van, for this reason—and fang-ka, whole—all; mung-ram, coun. 
try—eraka or desert or void confused, 

14. Freu-pai, anybody—is not or existed not; ndng-Ait-bang, to be seated— 
doer—umbrella- bearing ; 

nib Kang: ta, to govern or keep in subjection—only ; jet-kdn, fibre—spider ; 
lak pin-f4, having transformed—became—heaven or sky. 

‘16. Han-fra-fak, ong—stone or rock—white = rang-mung upholden—country 
- or land. 

17. Lai-lep, many—islands ; ti-pén places—of world; fejdo, all—and 

18. . Khan-ta, by word—only ; mdén-pay, he—again ; jin-pin-fé, pattern—be.- 
came—heaven, 

19. ‘Ring-lap, thousand—gilding; miin-kidm, Brahma—like gold; *ai- eng, 
only—yellow ; pin-mung-khat, become—Brahma—like egg, feaae, 

20. Fa-pin, god—became ; fe-an-din, having pervaded—first—earth, sfst ? 
821 Klem-klem-ak, alone with brightuess—came forth; cheng-ngdo, rays— 
glorious. 

22. Khen-kidng-rdéo, remained—io the middle—in the sky ; nang-freng, how ? 
like honeycomb. . 

Major Jenxtns subjoins from the institutes of Menu, two passages 
which seem to have been the original whence the Ahomese (Assamese) 


version of the creation of the world was drawn. We have added the 


translation of Sir Wittiam Jones. _ 

Se ee fcena aera sa wee | 
qraan faaaarety fire wea: |v | 

~ "5. This tniverse existed only in the first divine tdea yel unexpanited, as if 

involved in darkness, imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable dy reason, and 

“undiscovered by revelation, as i if it were wholly immersed io sleep : 


aawaHnaed AVA MTAIA | 


>  2on-—gidrys oes 


afaant eadag saa faaine: |<! 


Fad 









* ‘6. “That weed became wn egg bright as gold, blazing like the luminary with a 
thousand beams; and io that egg Lhe was born himself, in éhe form oY Daas. 
the great forefather ¢ ofall spirits. 

~~ The. allusion to the So eae sky in the last two lines may probably 


ow the 12th and 13th vercesiofr Menu. 


nee I | <> : Sa . . 
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+z 12. Tn that egg the great power sat inactive a whole year of éAe creator, at 
e close of which by his thought alone he caused the egg to divide itself: [a 


13. And from its two divisions he framed the heaven abowe and. the earth 


beneath, in the midst Ae placed the subtil ether, the eight regions, and the per- 
manent receptacle of waters. : 


Sir Witiram Jones, considered it indubitable that the Mindu 
doctrine of the creation was in part borrowed from the opening.of 
Birdsit or Genesis, ‘ the sublimity of which is considerably diminished — 
by the Indian paraphrase of it with which Menu, the son of Braums, + 
begins his address to the sages who consulted him on the formation 
of the universe." The Assamese seem to have gone a step further, in 
expanding and adulterating the tradition with tbe introduction of the , 
fresh metaphors of a spider’s web and a honeycomb: the latter, we ~~ 
suppose, represeuting the fixed firmament or dome spangled: with 
lights. - ~ 2 caemty, 

» Whik thanking Major Jenxins, and the zealous band of American 
missionaries, of whose studies and researches he often speaks im flatter- 
ing terms, we must remind him that we still Jack a translation of the 
Khamti passage, published in January. Will not Mr. Brown yet save 
| ‘our, volume from closing without it ?—Eb. | ; . 
he ee , = ‘ 23 
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eng Trine: Wednesday Evening, the 6th December, 1837. 
4 Sebeee - e Winniam Cracrorr, Esq. C. S. inthe chair, = = 





: Mr. Josern Winwis, Dr. Corin James Macponatp, Major A. ‘Trvixe, 
and Captain H. Drommonn, proposed at the last meeting, were ballotted 
Se ee ME 


i '* 


. fdr, and duly elected members of the Society. M2 od 
| Se dienst Japan Kuan, proposed at the last meeting, was upon the favor- 
Able Report of the Committee of Papers elected an honorary member, _ 
ak Bank arTen, Esq. proposed by «the Secretary, seconded by Mr. . 
é : 


ae hy Conoy La’t Tacore, proposed by ditto, seconded by Mr. Hang. 

Cranes Evvior Barwe nt, Esq. proposed by Mr. Caacnorr, seconded by 
the Secretary. a 
i - Maulavi Annu. and the 
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gabii¢s. dans peu de jours; l'impression de cette ouvrage, (quia été confié par Ia 
ieté Asiatique de Paris & mes soius et A ceux de mon savaut coll®@gue Monsieur 
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Reinavup de |’ Institut,) 5° avance rapidement, et nous ésperons pouvoir bientbt 
, eu Offrir un exemplaire & votre Société." 
“39cm? 4. Library. 

The following Books were presented by Lieut.-Colonel Sykes, through 
Cap\yiin Henning of the Ship Windsor, 

-_ Remarks on the origin of the popular belief in the Upas, or poison tree of 
Wava, by Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sy«es, F. R. 8S. 

Descriptionseof new species of Indian Ants. 

Land Tenures of Dukhun. 

Abstract of the statistics of Dukhun, 1827-28. 

On the increase of wealth and expenditure in the various classes of Society in 
the United Kingdom as indicated by the returns made to the tax Office, exports 
and imports, savings banks, &e. &e. 

On the Geology of « portion of Dukhun, East Indies, 

The following by te authors and editors respectively - 

— Le Diwan d'Amro'lkais précédé de la vie de ce poete par l'auteur du Kitab el 
Aghani accompagné d'une traduction ct de Notes par le Baron MacGucein pe 
SLANE, 1847—déy the author. _ 

Bulletin de la Société De Geographic, Vol. 6th—dy the Society. 

‘Recueil de voyages et de memoires publié par la Soc. Geog. &c. Par?s, Vol. T. 
coutsining Geographie d’Edrisi traduite del’Arabe en Francais par P. Aste’pe's 
Jaupbent, Vol. l.—ty (he same. 

. Les Oeuvres de Wali, translated with notes, by M. Garcrn ve Tassy, 
Manuel del'auditeur du Coursd’ Hindoustani_ou Themes Graduéa—tby ditto. 
Die Stupa's oder die architektonischen Deukmale on der grofsen Konigs- 
strasse swischen Indien, Persien and Baktrien. Vor C. Rirren—by the author. 
Also varioug brochures, being extracts from the great works of the same author 
op the Physicol Geography of Asia :— a. 
** Der Ju (Yu) Steir® ju-chi der chinesen:—Der elephant indicus :—Weber 
Berbreitung der Pfetferrebe, banune uod mango in Indien :—Der indische Feigen- 
—- baum, asvattha:—Ueber den tope von Manikyala:—Das Lowen and Tiger-land 
in Asiien ; and die Opium cultur. ; 
_ Transactions of the Geological Society of London, Vol. 4th, part 2nd, and their 
proceedings from No, 47 to 50 inclusive, with a list of its members—dy she 
Boctelie sw op ta 
~~ Beur’s Comparative View of the external commerce of Bengal during the years 

935-36 dha 1836-37 —2y the author. ~ 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Oct. by Dr. Coxe, the Editor. 
Vivdda-chintamani,—edited and preseated by JoGpuawn Pandit, Sanskrit Col- 


\* 





Shabwerciogadouratl for 1837—by the Surveyor General. 
Received from the Booksellers : “ie 
. Lardner’s'Cabioet Cyclopedia—Statesmen, Vol. LIT. 
, ~- —Swainson's birds, Yo). IT. 
) _ Wellesley’s dispatches, Vol. 1V. 
ad pert a rlnid on the table a catalogue of the Arabic, Persian, Tur- 
kish and Hindu works in the Society's library, prepared by the Society's 
=. = ‘ es 


— ae 


printed in Persian for general circulation. ~ 
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ciety ; and that a letter be addressed to Government, on the strength of 
the permission dately necorded, requesting that the executive eugineer of 
the Deihi division may be authorized to effect the conveyance of the pillar 
to Calcutta at the public expence. 

With reference to the sume pillar, Mr. ‘T. Meroanrs, C. 8S. forwarded 
a copy, made by hand with every care, of the inscription, 

Major Pew's impression has anticipated this work ; aod itis carious to regnark 
the errors committed by the eye in copying even the more perfect passages of 
the inscription. 

Babu Coney La‘n Tagore, begged the Society's acceptanee of the Beld/ 
Sena copper-plate he sent for inspection at the lust meeting. :' 

Lieutenant Kirror forwarded a facsimile of the ancient inscription on 
the KAandgiri rock, of which wan imperfect copy is given in Saimurme’s Re. 
port on Cuttack, 

Lieutenant Kirror had seized the first moment to run out by dak to the spot, 
a distance of 40 miles, in order to effect this object. §He was obliged to con- 
struct a scaffolding to get at the writing, and the transcription was continued 
even by torch-light; being much worn, it was found that the morning and eyen- 
ing shadows allowed the fairest chance of restoring the doubtful letters, 

The result of this spirited undertaking “has bee to bring to light a very 
curious document, entirely different from those hitherto read, in the lat charac- 
ter. It is*of a somewhat later date, and there are already several modifications of 
he alphabetical formes. 

Colonel Sykes. Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, transmitted from 
London, copies of « few of the inscriptions on the caves of the Dakhan 
whith he had collected long since, and had presented to the Branch 
Society of Bombay. | 
_ He had remarked on them, many of the Buddhist symbols noted on the early 
Thdian coins, and he was in hopes the inscriptions if deciphered might throw 
some light upon them. The Secretary was happy to ste that he had read the 
whole of them at once, and they presented another valuable link in the chain 
of the primitive alphabet, which would materially aid the labours of the Rev, Mr, 
Wirisox, Mr. Waruen, and Dr. SterpuHensoy, on the west of India. —- 

Dr. A. Burns communicated copy of another copper-plate grant from 

ira in Guiyerat. : kon 
AG Sate on being, deciphered, has also led to a discovery, the yalue of 
umerals corresponding with the alphabets of the third’ centu 7 itherto a 
‘ratum. It is applicable to the inscription at Bhilsa,and to severa . locuments 
‘published Jately without explanation of theenumerical signs. s 

Captain Epwanp Sr, Engineers, forwarded émpressions on cloth and 
paper, of the whole of the inscriptions on the Allahabad pillar. rosin 
eo rhe mode of execuling this difficult task, and the utility of it towards the 

ction of the highly curious historical details disclosed, were descrihed ip 
at by the Secretary, (printed io the present wumber,) The cloth a pak 


+? 
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: a . led f e ceiling of one side of the meeting room, spread_over 
chairs, ee aenice thefroued!. Capt. Saianva states th tthe : ds 
of the undertaking lay in tie pillar not being perfectly straight, whic preven 

™ rol over. te <auT- = tots 2 eee we 
a aepair 4 cocaine t9 salon tied to the Military Board, several AeRto res 
weitest the pedestal and capital of the pillar, adopting the Buddhist Sinha 


ee JduwKins communicated a translation add analysis of the 
eee eat published in the January No. of the Journal,, va by Jac- 
oRAM KBARGARYA PuoxaNn, Sadar Amin of Gohqti. |. poaprncers 
~ Major Ouserey forwarded from’ Hoshavfigatad the sketch of fs: 
stige.in possession of & Khandalwdl mys, with Prékrit inscription of, 
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“Among the coins, besides a number of Apollodotus and Menander, silver, were 
aamull silver Lysivs, « copper coin of Helivcles, unique; new varieties” of Mayes 
and Azes, and a Kosula Kadaphes. _ Among the infaglios in cornelian and garnet 
a female heal with inscription Kesara désasya, another of Ajita varma, and others. 
‘“ Also.a Buddhist seal of black pottery, bearing the ye dharma formula. J 
ais The General also sent for exhibition a serics of drawings of the costumes of the 
Panjab, and a portrait of Ranzit Stnan, by Mr. Vionn. ; 
Lieut. C. B. Youne, Engineers, presented some Egyptian antiquities, 
mummied alligators, &c. 
A. Warrefts, Esq. gave, in the name of Captain Boerne, a set of Arra- 
\  canese griffin weights. . 

His Royal Highness Prince Henry of Orange entrusted to the Secre. 
tary for exhibition, a bronze vessel formed of a cup soldered to a dish, 
containing, thus hermetically closed, a small quantity of water, 

. This vessel was found in an old temple at Jara; local tradition stated it to 
contain Ganges water carried thither in times of yore by some pious pilgrim. 
> <a + 2 Physical, 

The reply of Lieut. Hutton was received, accepting the Society's com. 
mission to explore the Spiti yalley should he be able to obtain leave of 
absence. ~~ “2 

H.R. H. Prince Henry of Orange, sent three heads of the svild bull 
of Java ( Tundoe Banding ) for comparison with the Gaur of India, : 
_ Dr Evans pointed out remarkable specitic differences in the forehead and 
position of the horns of the two animals. 7 : 
_ Mr. H.M. Parker, forwarded in the name of Mr. Trevor Prowpen, 
of Meerut, « large slab of the peculiar flexible sandstone, deséribed in a 
note from Dr. Farconer, some meetings since. 7 + 
__A thinner slice of the same material sent by General Sir Davip Ximenes 
shewed its properties in a very striking manner. On examination with the blow- 
pipe and with acids the*cement which unites the particles of sand proves to be 
silicious, but in very small quantity. The stone is easily friable, and bends to a 
-: amall extent only when it seems checked as with a hinge. The motion is in any 
direction, and is made with very slight force. P 


Specimens of salt from the Persian Gulf in large cubical crystals, of cop- 


f< 


per ore, and of the mineral used in dyeing the red slippers of Pussorah 
(red och us lithomarge?) were presented by the Hon. Colonel Mon ‘ 
ne ce 


el uNe@ presented gypsum and other minerals from Egyp 
lected in his journey to India. Lieat Nessrrr also added samples of th 
coal and iron ore (« rick carbonate) from Syria, lately mined by the En-— 
gineersin the service of the Pacha, eat 
. Lieut. H. Smpons, in compliance with the Society's request, forwarded 
a register of the tides on the Chittagong coast for October. | 2) ee 
Dr. McCretranp placed on record a descriptive catalogue of the series ~ 
of Geological specimens collected by himself while employed with the late 
Assam deputation, and now deposited in the mustum. a 
~ ‘Lieut. Eyre presented in the name of Dr. Lanastarr a collection of 
specimens of the yolcanic rocks of Bourbon and Mauritius, with a de- 
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irds, animals, reptiles, insects, shells, and 
ietor tendered to the Society for purchase on 
n from Government ; but the meeting was 
lecided to postpone the discussion of Dr. 


ww nee CreCrariegiea megister, : 
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1.—Abstract Journal of an Expedition to Kiang Hung oa the Chinese 

Frontier, starting from Moulmein on the \3th December, 1886. By 

Liew. T. E. MacLwop, Assistant to the Commissioner of the Tenas- 

serim Provinces, with a route map. ' 

(Extracted from » Report to E. A. Bruwpect, Eeq. Commissioner, apd — 
municated by the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal.) — . 

Having left Maulamyaing ow the 13th of December, 1836, I reached 
the village of / y on the 16th, and was detained there by the 
non-arrival of a. ants until the 2ist, when I finally quitted it 
and reached Labong on the 9th of January, 1937. I found the Cho#- 
kowa who since Cuov Cax Wit's death, had conjoiatly with Caou 
Riva Bar's the fate Tsaubua's son, exercised the goverament over the 
province, absent at Bankok ang no Tsaubua nominated ; agd it was” 
‘with reference to the appointment of one, that these oRcortant ae 
to the capital. ° 

Though I had received information of this previous to m , ori 
there, yet as the chiefs of Labong were the first to court and blish 
ication with us, and as o@r principal supplice of» 

Vtheir territories, | determined ont deliver-. 

s to the officiating ruler. 

place * friendly, and I had an \yorview 
7 pe after my arrival. He expressed 
me of his anxious desirg to;e00- 

























every assistance and protection in their power, 
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''T wa of my arrival permitted to enter the fort and pitch my tent - 
close to the late Tsaubua’s palace, for the convenience of my followers, 
Who found cover in some sheds attached to it, which being contrary Le 
their customs was no «mal! proof of their friendly feeling towards ts, 

Our trader® stated that no difficulty or delay wax experienced in 
procuring passes, nor any impediment thrown in the way of the cattlé 
trade. . 

I quitted Labong on the 12th and reached Zumud the same Gay. 
Heré no person received me nor was any notice taken of me until I 
Riad sent to express my surprise at it, when apologies were made and 
many false excuses offered. I was presented to the Tsaubua on the 
15th, he made many professions of goodwill* towards us, which 
from his character I have no reason to mistrust. The chiefs preset 
endeavoured to dissuade me from proceeding towards Chinn, “a¥- 
Serting éhat the roads were impassable, infested by robbers, and no 
supplies procarable. An indirect attempt was also made to per. 
suade me to go to Muang Nan, through which district the “road 
frequented by the Chinese caravan runs, evidently wishing to re- 
liewe themselves from all trouble and responsibility. Finding’ that 
ey ‘eter to be moved from my purpose, and that T had no intention 

er of _visiting Muang Nan its@f, they sqid that they did not 

, Shee to go to China, but that even if they did not give me pertis- 
=: if I insisted on going they could not prevent me. “I 
ed all intention of forcing my way through their country, 

‘that if your request was not acceded to T should without delay retrace 
Pwr. to Maulamyaing. I at the same time made use of every 


rament T could bring forward to gain my point, and was finally told 
tha yefore an answer could be given me itevould be necessary to 
























consult the authoritics at Labong and Lagon, as it was customary on 

) m ter “of it importance, and I should have a reply in six days. 

Be Tee i to postpone any other subject I might have “for 
the abeve was settled. pugens 


Sted second cote : the 18th, a arratigea' Torte 
mich of some runaway thags, inet various ‘com- 
Pen a ste ' ere ese «8 — 

. the 22nd that no intelligence Leen réccived of the 

4 Lagon, ‘wis had been! “tent (OF t6'cdnealt 
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» They has were embarrassed how to act; the Kiowa, Toxo 
Taaubua had last season sent down a mission to obtain permission 
for aubjects to pass throgh the Zumu? territories and trade with us at 
Maulamyaing ; this officer was well received, and the matter referred 
to Gankok and he himself detained many months on the plea of their 
motives being suspected, and eventually sent back with an ancourteous 
refusal. Aftgr this it was doubtful how the court at Bankok might 
view the present mission. 
' More than two-thirds of the inhabitants of Zumue. Labong and 
Lagon are Talien refugees, or persons from the Burman provinces to 
the northward, who had either voluntarily settled under the Siamese 
Shans, having been*inveigled to do so by specious promises, which 
were never kept, or seized and brought away during their former 
constant incursions into those provinces, chiefly Kiong  Tiiag and 
Muang Niong. The whole of these are much oppressed aed would 
joyfully avail themselves of any occasion to throw off the Siamese 
yoke. The authorities are aware of the growing hatred and disgust 
to their rule, particularly amongst the Kiang Ting and Muang Niong 
people, and they also well know, that all these people look us 
wery favourably, and as their only certain means of delive 
Their fears and suspicions bave been lately much aerensal bys a 
deserter (and a person of some rank) from one of the Burman towns on 
ythe western bank of the Salwen. He has assured them that the king 
of Ava was bent upon adding Zumu2 to his kingdom, and that the 
Kiang Tiing Teaulua hod undertaken to effect this with the assistance 
of his relations in captivity. 
.. According to the arrangement made with the Caov Rasa Wewl 
visited. the. Tsaubua og the 24th’ and told him I much regretted that I 
could | not longer delay my departure, and wished to quit the place 
ct day. He said that I had long patiently waited and as the 
- officers from Lagon and Labong had not arrived, he would take the 
responsibility on himself and orders should be issued for my being 
escorted by the road the Chinese caravans came, which was aleo open 
fe our merchants. I asked whether they had any objection to ‘throw 
‘open im like manner the road to China, via Kieng Ting ; he said 
until the Chow-Aona returned. It him for 
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™  othis proof o friendship towards us, but before taking my leave 


any order had been issued about the tax levied oa 
forthe Cuow Risa Wu's had on the 22nd told me that 
: ) had been complied with. To my surprise they now 
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© experienced the atmost difficulty in obtaining satisfactory informa-« 
tion about the’ routes: to Ciina. Those who could have: given me 
information were either afraid to do so, or have been schooled to» 
repeat what the officers of Government had told me ; others weré! 
again evidently interested in the road they recommendedy ©) | 4» raastasans 
‘The Chinese merchants residing in the place had told me that the 
Kiang Ting road was the best, that the other I should find very diffe: 
cult, having ranges of high mountains to cross, and that elephants could 
not travel by it. I should only find scattered hill tribes and no’ 
villages: for a great distance. I therefore determined if pussible to’ 
obtain permission, either directly or indirectly, to my proceeding 
by the road recommended by them, to enable the merchants who had’ 
come up with me, and had all their goods on elephants, to accompany’ 
me, J also hoped that the road having been once travelled by a British’ 
officer with traders, might eventually facilitate its being thrown open, ' 
On the 27th 1 was happy to see part of the Chinese caravan’ 
arrive, their report confirmed what I before heard about the road, | 
The chiefs had assured me that there was a roid more tothe eastward 
than the above mentioned one, along the eastern bank of the Méthong 
oreGambodia river, with large towns and villages two or three dwys” jours" 
ney apart. These the Chinese informed me did not exist, that they had’! 
many yearsago been pillaged and destroyed by the Siamese Shans,” 
and: the road entirely overgrown with jangal and blocked up. — They’ 
also urged me to try and get the Baye! 7 _ road, mlepcpeii by fur” 
the beat; thrown open: | je. .aek See jets 
These merchants informed me chen pi were most anxious to carry 
on a brisk trade with our provinces, and that the market was most’ 
satisfactory, but thatthe road travelle? by those w ho visited us in 1836 
was ‘such as to render it impracticable. for them to come by it. This” 
objection 1 am happy to say can. be easily overcome by their taking” 
the road travelled by me on mv return here from! Zumu?. ~ T remén-* 
strated with the Cuou R&sa Wu's against sending me by a ‘road either” 
impossible for elephants, or by onewhich had been for years closed’ ini © 
addition to passing me to another Shan. district: Permission: was’ 
or iven for me to sélect my own road from othe itiformation ° 
Soollect on the way. It was however agreed -thatl should’ 
not + oe emaiee the road travelled by me as having been thrown: 4 
‘us bat merely as afavor granted me being echt ‘on'e rvinsinw.2,..212, 
“After many-attempts to delay my departare 1 left: Zumud on'the'29th - 
imice pany with o Shan officer sent to escort me with six ele 
i. ho zh phnalone.qpltting: [had taken care to have | 
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about. the -rond, officially communicated to him, yet the day after we 
left, he received a letter from the court. officers directing him on no 
account to permit me to proceed by Kiang Ting, but to escort me by 
the, roudtravelled by the Chinese caravan, This was privately com- 
municated to me, and: L.was convinced they had determined clandes= 
tinely.to use every means in their power to prevent my journey, but 
to appear outyardly to be assisting me from fear of offending us... 
We reached the frontier village of Pék Bong belonging to Zumué on 
the 6th of February. Here the road to Kiang Tiing branches off from 
the one they proposed my going by. Our progress bad been slow, 
and the Zumué chiefs had had ample time to senda reply to the officer 
with me, but none «ame. An attempt was made to delay me here,| 
no, rice was to be procured, and all the elephants. belonging, to the 
village were away. in the jangals, and it would take at least four or 
five days.to collect all J required for my journey to Kiang Ting. \An- 
ticipating detention on the road before I left town from the manuer 
the.authorities were putting off my departure, 1 had taken the: precau-: 
tion, to.load two elephants with rice and was thus perfectly indepen- 
dent,.of\;the Shans for supplies. The officer finding I had come 
prepared.and. would. not stay for my elephants, volunteered to. accom» 
pany me two marches to put me in the right road, though I had ayman» 
with.me whom I had’ hired for the purpose of showing me the roads 
Finding this officer after the two marches inclined to:come on; I en-: 
couraged him to do so, wishing him to witness every thing that occur-; 
red at Kiang Tiing, that he might report the same to his chief,,and_ 
thus. convince, his countrymen whatever they might think, that: L had 
truly stated to them the object of my) mission. sind «= ad 
eLveached the first village belonging to Kiang Ting on the 13th, 
and, the town itself on the 26th, and.was received-in the mostflatter~ 
_manner,, I was introduced to the Tsaubua on the 22nd. He and 
a ce really rejoiced at my arrival and were lavish in their terms, 
of the respectthey had for us, and.assured me they had long been most» 
anxious. to open a communication with us. He tried to dissuade me 
from proceeding ‘towards China on the plea of the states to the north. 
east of his territory,.and, through which I should have to pass, being 
inpimnstatesofinaanahy. and confusion ponapaeens on the dente of the. 
Tsaubua, 


wey ad me 2) file wo) Jog 
| ‘The. town. is, situated..in 2le 47’ 48". eet latitude nee about. 
99°,89¢.enst, longitude. | Ib.is.a, poorand thinly populated place, sur- 
rounded, ,by a) brick and. mud wall, but so badly erected that itis: 
- constantly, falling down, Lt. is» built.on some low undulating hills 


Core, Weer 









eto,be travelled, . so much 60, though the direct road 
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surrounded by high mountains, and the dry ditch round Si town! is 
at some, places 70: feet deep, being dug from the base of the wall om 
the top of thewhill, to the level of the swamp found at their bases: 
The surrounding, mountains are well peopled by tribes of Lawes; Ka 
Kuas and Ka Kiis, and the villages in the valleys must be likewise 
large and contain a great many inhabitants judging from the crowds 
that assemble in the town on. a market day. All tke towns >and 
villages passed by me to the north and east of the capital were inha# 


bited, the houses much better than those in town, and in, every respect 
more comfortable. 


i) 


The ‘Tsaubua is about 50 years of age,. but an activ e-mindeds1 MAT > 
he thas been. many years blind, he is. much bePoved by his subjects: 
Iie was the youngest of six brothers, (the eldest of whom was Tsaubua 
of the place) and. who ahout thirty years ago rebelled against the 
Burmans and placed themselves under the protection of Siam and are 
now detained at Zumu? and Labong. The present Tsaubua on: the 
way, finding the Siamese were inclined to break their promises-to 
therm, after vainly endeavouring to pursuade his brothers to join) him, 
foucht his way, with a small party, back to his native place, which 
though then depopulated he has managed to repeople. The avarice 
and. cruelty of the Burmans drove them to the step they took... ‘The 


Siamese. would. find the present Tsaubua a troublesome iesices 4 


and.enemy but for his: misfortune. | sds 
« There were formerly many distinct states in this siaenliaia eens 
Tsaubuas, who with their subjects also either joined the Siamese or 
were afterwards carried away. All- these states now are under Kiang 
Ting, but. immediately governed by a descendant of the former 
‘Tsaubuas,. and no doubt, will eventually be egected again into, sepa- 
rate states): when their: inhabitants | have increased, which they are 
rapidly . ei and will do if not disturbed one the Siamese. or their 
tributaries. | as 2i% > Sunde 4an Ve Let wency red 
This state is betty to iain but the chief ilatinlii chewed me that — 
d no affection for their jealous and greedy masters: — 
op dtis agreat thoroughfare for the Chinese caravans, ‘being the only 
-safe higb-road from C/ina to Moué and other Shan states to the west- 
vward ét the Salween, It has the Muang Lein territory to its north, to 
«the westward and northward of which, the wild and independent tribes 
eof Lawas, and Ka Kuis are located, rendering the rappers datgeroin 
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«The Chinese bring down copper pots, silks, &e. and return with cot 
ton and tea. Many make two trips in the year, the second time they bing 
— down rock salt from the neighbourhood of Lsnuk (or Muang La of the 
Shans). ‘Iimet a great many very respectable merchants, (some of them 
residing witliin the palace enclesure, for the Tsaubua and all trade here) 
all ‘most anxious to:visit Maulamyaing. I gave them every encourage- 
ment-to"do soe as well as every information they required. But they, 
_ like the’others, only wish to travel by the Kiang Tiing road. 
There is a great demand throughout this province for English goods. 
Our merchants sold their things at a handsome profit, the market being 
at’present’ wholly dependent on Ava: many difficulties appear to exist 
to’ the trade from Mau/amyaing through the Red Karean country and 
the Burman territories along the Salween. There was a slight attempt 
madé, though in a very friendly way, to. delay my departure until 
insteuctions could be réceived from Mou? ; however, finding I was bent 
of going on without delay, the point was given up and the Tsaubua 
Hiade an excuse for not having me escorted in a way he could wish, 
for ifvhe sent an officer of rank with me, umbrage might be taken at 
Avas owas surprised that no decided objection was made to my 





: foing on, ‘knowing how jealous the Burmese authorities are of any 
eémmunication with their Shan provinces, and more particularly as the 
© -Psutke or officer stationed in all these states to look after the Burman 


Su interest, was absent at Mou? where an officer of rank is placed by 
tlie government, to whom all the tributary Shan states are obliged to 
report the most trivial occurrence. i wedarn 

ee“The “merchants who accompanied me hearing of the unsettled state 
ofthe’ country above, and meeting witha good market where they were, 
decided on remaining, ‘They ‘were promised every encouragement 
amd “astistance; and were: at’ perfect liberty to go when they pleased. 
Tt wasagreed that noduty should be levied on any thing exported or 
imported by them, but of course a few trifling presents will be expect- 
‘ed ns is customaryamongst the Burmans. ened | 
ia My elephants being unable: to proceed and the road being over 
qhountdins: and no forage procurible ‘on them, I provided myself with 
ponies and quitted Kiang Tung on the lst of March, and after passing 
through many large villages and some towns the residence bf petty 
/Vemubuas, reached (Kiang Hang (the Kien yim gyé of the Burmans) on 
the 9th.» Dfound the Kiang Ping Tsaubua had not exaggerated the 
 wtateof thingse! The late: Psaubua Mana Wanc had been dead some 
| amonths, Jeaving a young son of ‘S-years of age. Anephew of bis, son 
* of an elder brother but who never shad been Tsaubua,, seized upon 
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the throne ; the chiefs however were in favor of the son, antdto prevent 
his, being: made away with secretiv conveyed him to China; and feign: 
ed subinission to the self-elected Tsaubua. « ‘They managedrto ‘assem 
ble-a large force;near the town, and when these plans=had ripened, 
putto death many of his principal adherents,-and’ the Tsaubua jiim= 
self had only time to escape with a few of ‘his followers, ©-Partiesshda 
been sent out to apprehend him but had not succeeded: én discovering 
him when I. was there. The same night they killed his aged father 
and younger brother, and the Burman J'sutke, owho was ‘in disgrace 
during’ my «visit, was only saved by the ‘interposition of the chief 
priest of the place. He was father-in-law to the self-elevated Tsaubua’s 
younger brother who was killedj;and had been*intriguingin favor of 
his connections. ‘TCE “tees & ati bosogess 
»/Phis place is the capital of ‘a large y province. comprising ‘no! less 
than 12, Tsaubuaships whose territories’ however are not extensive, 
and through some of which I passed on my journey. id tue etesnove 
» Itet tributary to China but in a greater degree than the term 
generally implies, and might be almost said tobe a Chinese province, 
for it) pays a regular land revenue and other taxes to that kingdom, 
to collect'and regulate which an establishment of Chinese officers and 
clerksvare kept. “But at the same time it makes ‘certain offerings of 
submission and dependence once in three years to Ava, and which 
kingdom placee a Ysutke there to look after its interest. The Tsaubua- 
ship» has ‘always belonged to one family, but the nomination’ of the 
individiial rests with both the kings of China and Ava; that is, one ap- 
points and the other is expected to confirny it ; but should the selection 
made by one not be approved of by the other, they appear each to 
appoint a-distinct person, and to alloy the pargies to decide the matter 
by arms, never interfering themselves ;—this occurred not long ago. 
~The town stands im 21° 58 north latitude atid about 100° 39’ east 
longitude ; itis built on the face of a hill on the western or right bank 
of the Me Khong or Cambodia river. It has no fortification and the | 
houses though good do not amount to above 500. — T saw the place 
under great disadvantages, many ‘of’the inhabitants had eure 
place was in the occupation of troops from various quarter s. = 7 
Tlie average breadth’ of the ‘river, “which ‘is confined between tio 
rdnges of hills,-is at this ‘season’ about’800 feet here; and’ wher fill 
from Banik to bank about 650, and its rise judging from its High bank’ 
“qhust be ‘about 60 feet. Ft is not pt’ any season-fordable: Thad 16 
‘qieans of measuring its depth unobserved, and I spi aa exeit: 
r 2 “. ell shai oh | - Tew ss oo Te * stu LL 
‘fig"their “suspicions by <doing so openlys ~~ Its tac 
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about three miles an hour. It here has a N. W. and S. E. course; 


and is not navigable to any distance down, its course being interrupted 
by falls two or three days below the town. = 
» Lowas admitted the day after my arrival to an interview with some 
of the petty Tsaubuas, who were almost all here with their contingents, 
One. of them the Jalan Tsaubua, who» was the minister during the 
former Tsaubya’s time still continued in that post, and the deceased 
Tsaubua's chief wife, Mauna De'vi (but not the mother of the young 
Teaubua who is by the second wife) acted as regent for the young lad; 
nominally by the advice of the petty Tsaubuas ; but the minister was 
all-powerful, and did as he pleased. He had been the main instrument 


im (the: scenes lately‘acted there, and being a shrewd intelligent man, 


many supposed he had some design on the throne himself. Though my 
reception was civil,.yet they shewed a degree of suspicion of the 
objects of my. mission, refused to permit me to proceed ovg¢r to the 
frontiers of their own territories towards CAina without a reference, and 
even hinted 1 had better return.. They at first declined receiving’ the 
presents, but after explanations accepted them for the young Tsaubua, 
_.Itowas already evident that I should not he permitted to pursue 
my journey, but) I considered it desirable to remain at the place 
a, few. days to endeavour to allay any suspicions the authori- 
ties\anight entertain respecting the object of my mission, and to be- 
come, better acquainted with them. I therefore requested the autho- 
rities at Esmok or Muang La might be informed that I was the bearer 





of letters and presents to them which I wished to deliver, Though 


they, did not for some days make the communication yet I had» reason 
to know the letter sent faithfully | detailed the object of my mission and 
all. I had said. I dined the next day at the palace and met all the 
Tsaubuas and chiefs, who like the day before were clad in Chinese 
costumes... All the attendants were in the same dress, and the dinner 
Ke. completely Chinese. A few cups of spirits, which some of them 
freely. drank, soon made them throw off the farmality of Chinese eti- 
quette, and strive to make themselves agreeable, particularly the 
minister; who alone. can speak Burmese, though all speak Chinese: 

_ The reply from, China arrived on the 23rd and the same evening the 
and some others came to communicate. its contents 
to. me. .Jt;contained, the same remarks about merchants, &c. as made 
by the on my first interview, and went on to say that Britiste 
ships daily visited Canton,,. and. that that was the proper route for an 
puted.on a mission to go; that they had consulted all their 
ania espaalacenmicoutiangs discover a precedent of any officer 
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coming by the road I had, that Kiang Hang was .atown.of theirs, that 
orders had been sent to treat me with attention and settle all matters 
connected with my mission, that our merchants were.at liberty to 
trade with them, and that their own traders over whom they exercised 
no control could likewise. visit Maulamyaing if. they liked ; butuf I 
insisted in coming on, it would be necessary to refer the matter to 
Pekin. . — 
» It-would have taken a year at least to receive an answer, and. as. it 
was not difficult to surmise what the reply would be from that baugh- 
ty court, I considered it prudent to let the matter rest, hoping that at 
some future period more success might attend a similar attempt. 
‘The officers had invariably prepared me for thé refusal, assuring me 
that even they themselves had never been permitted to go beyond 
Puer, and that only on most particular business, that the Chinese 
were alarmed at the approach of an officer from any foreign state, but 
our merchants would be allowed to enter certain towns for the pure 
pose of trade. On this point however | received many contradictory 
accounts, and I am led to think that -smok, which isa Chinese town 
built close to Muang La,_(a Shan town on: the frontier and. only 
separated by a nullah ) and five days’ journey from Kiang) fing or 
Puer, called by the Shans Muang Meng, three days’ journey further 
would be the extent of their journey. I had during my long stay 
visited Mana Duvi—she regretted much Il had not gone up during her 
husband's lifetime, that he would have at once sent me on, sand 
apologized for not having shown me more attention: Of this I certainly 
bad no cause to complain; I was inthe habit of exchanging frequent 
visits with the minister and other Tsaubuas, and I am satisfied left them 
impressed with a high opinion of our liberaljty, justice and power. 
‘They said they could only compare us with the Chinese, whom they 
‘praised highly ; that they were punctual and just in all their ‘transac- 
tions, that they insisted upon the regular payment of their taxes; and 
wrote long letters abouta few pice ; but on the other hand they never 
‘took or kept any sum however small, that they were not entitled to. 
‘They. on the other hand never failed loudly to complain of the avarice, 
&e. of the Burmans, whom they neither respect or regard. Tendea- 
voured’to penetrate to dua by Muang Lein and Thainni, or return to 
Zumu? by the road on the eastern bank of the Cambodia river, forthe 
purpose of meeting the Chou-kona of that place, but I regretto say that 
I was most reluctantly obliged to retrace my steps’ by the-road! went 
up, in consequence of a despatch having reached Kiang “Héng from 
Kiang Tung entreating the Talan Teaubua to send aver biick tverey ee 
= ree ee 
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orders had been received from Mon? not to permit me to proceed 
towards China until the commands of the King of Ava were received. 
In consequence of which, orders had been received from the young 
Tsaubua to escort me back by the road I had come when I wished’to 
retyrn. The minister confessed that he was under obligations to 
the Kiang Tiing Tsaubua, and if he now allowed me to go by any 
other route, # would certainly get the Tsaubua into trouble; he hoped 
therefore I would not press the point, as it was painful to him to 
disoblige me, and he would be obliged to apply for instructions from 
the young Tsaubua, if I insisted on it. I thought it advisable to 
wave the question with a good grace, for there can be no doubt that the 
reply would have betn in favor of the Kiang Ting Tsaubua's request ; 
because that chief has considerable influence with his state, the youn 
Tsaubua being betrothed to his daughter. re 
‘~The day before I left I met all the chiefs at dinner at the palace, 
when they all, and particularly the minister, gave me assurances of 
their friendship for us, and of their anxious desire to promote a free 
intercourse between our countries, that no duty whatever should be 
levied on our traders, and urged me strongly to repeat my visit, and 
to send up some merchants, and they would, to ensure them a safe 
passage to Clana, send people with them. I was likewise told by him 
that their suspicions ‘had been raised respecting the objects of my visit, 
by certain reports propagated by the Burman 7sutke and his party, 
who though in disgrace had sufficient influence over their ignorance 
to excite their fears, but that my frequent intercourse with them soon 
xemoved their mistrust, and heyhoped the unreserved and friendly 
amanner they had. lately communicated with me had removed any 
unfavorable impressions I mighf at first have formed of them. I met 
there many Chinese merchants settled at the place as well as those 
belonging to caravans. They. were all, eager to trade with us, and 
promised to visit Maulamyaing. They also urged me to send some of 
our merchants up to them, This however woyld not answer ; for they 
would be obliged to transport their goods chiefly on elephants, against 
owhich there;are many objections... They require from us gold thread, 
carpets; bird's nest, sea slugs, dates, ivory, &c. &c. Some samples of 
‘Pernambuco cotton I showed them pleased them much. Cotto& would 
also-be an article of export, for this is what they chiefly carry away 
from Muang Nan, and the difference of price, which is much in favour 
_of the province, will more than renumerate them for. the distance, they 
would have to come for it... Their imports into Kiang Hung are the 
samens to Kiang Ting. . 1 there met with woollen cloth brought. by 
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‘them moch cheaper ‘than ‘it can be purchased here, © Their “exports 
‘consiét principally of tea, which with a little cotton-is a staple of ‘this 
territory: ‘It(grows on both sides of the Me Khong in large quantities, 
but like thesamples J have brought down, with some seed, of a coarse 
description, but whether from their mode of opr it, or naemnally 
so, I cannot tell, | | iyentlvaWh grow 
»eTheir state extends on both banks of the Me Khong: itis Woduded: on 
the N. and N. E. by the Funan province ; to the Ex by Cochin China ; to 
the S. E. by the Lauchang territory, and to the south on the eastern 
*bank of the Mekhong by both Muang Luang Phaban and Muang Nan ; 
to the southward on the western bank of the river by Kiung Khiaing 
‘(a small state ruled by a Tsaubua tributary to dda) and Kiang Ting ; 
‘to the westward by Kiang Tang; to the north-west by Mwxang lun, 
which Jast stands in the same relation to China and Ava as it does.’ 
‘© I quitted Kiang Hang, on the 26th of March and reached Kiang Ting 
onthe 31st. Here I saw the order -from Mon? not to permit me to 
“proceed until further orders, but if I insisted in going on, they were 
‘not to’ prevent me but merely to t@ke a list of the followers, “&c. 
«withime. During my stay I frequently saw the Tsaubua who as before 


»arged me to use every endeavour in my power to obtain a free passige 


“through Zumue for all merchants,*which could easily be done by Bri- 
tish influence: He assured me it was far from his thoughts to attempt 
to ‘rescue his relations-from captivity, though strong enough to do so, 
but he knew the attempt would lead to bloodshed and be the means ‘of 
their being removed to Bankok.’ He complained of the Siamese after 
“80 smany years of quiet, which heyentirely attributed: to us) again 
umaking aggressions into the territories of the Burmese, alluding to the 
‘oaffair at Mak mai; that hehad hopéd we shquid not have permitted 
efany thing of the sort, that he had lately” re-established many of his 
deserted towns towards Zumu2; but he much feared they would not.be 
‘eallowed to remain, unless we interfered. ‘That they considered them- 
veselves prevented by the treaty of Yandabu making aggressions into the 
oo Siamese territories; and we ought to put a stop to their being molested 
- band>robbed bythe Siamese: He urged me to repeat my visit and! to 
beg of -¥ou to send some person up to cure him of his blindness if 
to possibie.’ dice het bad i Udieiwous © due ravpee. B4i ia sige oa 
 oitd-qditted Kiang Ting on the 4th of April, and-reached Zumue on 
the 18th, having left the elephants to come on by- ciprerespativen nthe 
‘oeotntry was ag sanret up and a to’ be fouady © **) 
Bates Shan: officer who had accompanied* sotietautirasbsteom 
Kiang Tang, the Tsaubua told him he -was-glad:to-hear:P had/areived 
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there safe, and inquired. particularly about my. proceedings at. Kuang | 
Pang, and was satisfied by the reports made., The Chou Raja Wiia | 
Was not pleased, and when I saw. him said he was very much afrak 
the Chou. Houa might be displeased at my going to Kiang Ting, ant 
valithe blame would fall on him, ‘Some merchants who-had come ay 
from Maulamyaing for the purpose of joining me had been there kome 
etume, [endeavoured to obtain permission for them to proceed by Aiany | 
Ting, but the Chou Rdja Win would not hear of it, but said they | 
were at liberty to go by the eastern rond, .which had been concedal 
_to yus,..that ‘every assistance would be afforded them, and pasasis 
egiwen. He begged me to remain until the Chou Howa's arrival... 
_epOn the 22nd I held a long conference with the Tsaubua on» varioas 
Pointe it, ended. in positive prohibition to the merchants passing 
through Zimmay to Kiang) Ting. The Shan officer who accompa med 
qme was even putin irons, and was only released through. my, imter- 
-cession with the Chou. Houa, who.entered the town om the 6th May,» 
«yw Tbe, king of Siam. lead. forbidden all,.communication. between the two 
_stateS.on any account, that they never could eradicate the hatred they 
«had for the Bugmans, and the Kiang Tung people though not Burmans 
! were subjects. of Ava, and therefore could. not for a moment. be 
_trasted.. But there was no objection whatever to our merchents 
» Boing by the road on the eastern bank of the Me Khong or Cambodia 
_Kiver, but. they would not permit any of the Shans from Kiang Ting 
~or_any..place-in any way subject to _ 2 entering their territories. . 
eotid could, not leave.the place until the evening of the | ithin conse- 
eguence. of a little discussion about a woman; a native of India had 
«taken from this place: and was.attempting to extort money from her, 
»and. threatening: to sell her, ‘and to obtain satisfaction for a case,of 
. theft.that had occurred, many. days before, and though some of the 
~-parties were secured, they were screened by the Chou Houa's officers, 
_oand the. investigation put off in a most. disgraceful way. The first 
«the Chou, Houa settled by allowing me tq bring the woman away 
»ewith me, and as I could. wait. no longer, he promised to have the 
oymatter,. inquired into, before some of my people whom J left behind ; 
¥ and the officers, who: had. not been more attentive, punished. . )-— 
In spite of the disagreeable discussion I had had with tht chief of 
» Zumue we, parted all good friends, with mutual assurances 0: wishing 
>to continue on good terms with eachother. o 
Having Jeft,.the elephants behind I ERS ines by agreed 
steer mines eolneente and, which. though rather longer is 
every respect than the other... gue 
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° 
Zumur, Labong and ‘Lagon have already been described ‘by Diy 
Ricuarnson, the former isin 18° 47’ north latitude’ and about 99° 20° 
east longitude! They form the patrimony of one farmily, the chief 
are therefore all connected, and the oldest usually exercises a sort of 
tontro] over the others, but this appeared to me to be- very small gnd 
having only reference to their external intercourse or war with the 
Burmans. Much jealousy exists between them all. ae peat 
“The Chou Houas of both Labong and Lagon have been lately 
eevated toothe Tsaubuaship of those places, and the’ Chou Rdja 
fritof the former and Chow Rdja Win of the latter to the offites 
ol Chou Houa. Roth these states have always proved ‘themselves 
axious sandewilling for ‘a free intercourse, formitfg a contrast in this 
respect with the conduct of Zimmay. EIST POSS: EE 
ewCattle sis) abundant «in Zumue and Lagon but we maven “nearly 
éxhausted the Labong territory. The inhabitants of the former place, 
to escape the oppressive exactions they are subjected to when they sell 
cattle, deliver them.to our traders in the Badong eine and thus 
avoid having their names registered. © aileaa ) aah 
» There is little or no trade in these districts ; the: niharittants procure 

‘ salt from: Bankok, and export paddy and stick lac. Their home maht- 
faciories supply most of their wants, and the only thing in demand 

from our province is the red cotton stuff called by the Burmiins ‘shanf, 
and for this even the merchants do not obtain prime cost, and are Pa 
repaid by the profit they make on the cattle exported in return. ' 
spite of their enmity towards the Burmans, large quantities’ of sii 
nut are carried into Kiang Tiing, which state has not a single’ tree of 
that fruit in it. © Many of the. chiefs; if not the whole, are aware of ‘it 
and allow.their followers to’smuggle it out of ghe country: for théir 
own profit, but especially object to’ the poorer people doing so; “The 
trade, with China is very limited, about 300 mules come ‘down 
annually (but not one-third Jaden) with silke, (raw ‘and made ~ upy 
copper pots; ‘tinsel, lace,,&c. which’ they exchange for cotton, ivory, 
horns, &c. . A. traffic is carried on also with the Red Kareans on the 
right bank-of the Salween, exéhanging cattle for stick lac and slaves. 

This last horrible trade has not diminished, and I regret to sily some 6 ‘0 

the-inhabitants of India have embarked in it. I warned’ them’ ie 

able to -your commands of the penalty attending oe of 
any of those unfortunate creatures into our provinces. “"— me 

eOneof the Red Karean chiefs apap leis A ol 

well a einneeneserian name Veeretey oF 
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of some Burman. villages on the western bank of the Salween,.vho 
they had been informed were willing to place themselves under them; 
if.a force was only moved towards the frontier to protect them. The 
Burmans however met them with a large force and obliged them to 
return. The Red Kareans had sided with the Siamese and were eager 
that.an attack should be made, with the sole view of getting a few 
slaves for sale. This useless adventure was strongly opposed by 
many of the chiefs, but the Chou Howa and Chou Rdja Win’ of 
Zumue had their own way. They were, I heard, preparing to attack 
some small towns on the eastern bank of the Salween belonging to 
Mont, when | left. i” 
. The Tsaubua is ol, estonia of &0, he is a mild and well disposed 
person, but now entirely given up in making offerings to the pagodas 
and priests, so. that the Chow Houwa, who is a clever and able man 
though. naturally of a bad disposition, and much feared and. disliked 
by. the people, is.in fact the ruler, and has his own way on all matters. 
_ The states of Muang Nan ( which is as large as Zumu?) wand) Muang 
Phe, (smaller even than Labong) stand in the same relation to each 
other as the other states before mentioned do. Cattle is abundant in 
these. They produce more cotton than the others and a greater number 
of Chinese visit i and many even from Zumue go there to th 


& return load, 


yle These secciterion occupy the space between the Bulween and Cambo- 

dia rivers, but on the eastern bank of the latter lies the town and 
territory of Muang Luang Phaban, said to be much larger. in’ extent 
than any of the others, and to be the capital of Laos. This place is also 
visited annually by the Chinese caravans, but only one or two of our 
traders have yet reached it, and fhey report the authorities are anxious) 
as those of Muang Nan, -to open a communication with us. 95 5 6 8° 
_ The tribute paid. by these states to Siam is small : the five first pay 
theirs in teak-wood chiefly, floated down the rivers which pass through 
each province, and fall into, the Me nan. Iivang Luang Phaban jays 
eat Peat in ivory, eagle-wood, &c, there being no ‘water communica= 
between, it and. Bankok. .This last state is also said to be 
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vey 2 Cochin. China and China ; to the former it sends presents 











ly, and to the latter once in eight years it sends two eltphants. 
mS : vith ure reference t to the road that is travelled generally between this 

and Zumu? and by which IL went, it. runs for six days over a flat 
oaptr tether, she cauntey bresomen, gradually mountainous and continues 
pnp aaa to Muang Hunt, the frontier Siamese village situas 
at the fogt,of ,the range... The whole distance is much intersected 
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by numerous large and rapid torrents. Access with a regular army 
and its equipments is impossible by this road and the Shans are well 
aware of it. There are numerous passes however of which we are 


_ totally ignorant, and of which they wish to keep us in the dark. From 





Muang ffunt to Zumué, four marches, is through the valley of the Me 





Piu.- From Zumue to Esmok or Muang La, there may be said to be 


only two roads, the others being only branches of them and occasion- 
ally slightly deviating from them. The one I proceeded by is for three 


pcays over low hills, then for eleven marches to the frontier village be- 


* longing to Kiang Tiing, Hai Tai, through valleys and occasionally over 
a few low hills, then over high mountains to Kiang Ting. From Kiang 
Tiing to Kiang Hiing the country is both hilly an@ mountainous with 


_ small rich valleys through which we daily passed, and in which there 
"are numerous villages all well peopled. These mountains though not 


passable for carts have good roads and ure in every respect easier to 
pass over than those between this and Zumué, but there is not a spot 
of ground amongst them in which an encampment could be formed 
for a large force, Water is throughout abundant and the country 
thickly wooded. 

From Kiang Hing to Muang La is five marches, and the road runs 
over high and barren hills, 

The other road isthe one by which the Chinese caravans come to* 
Zumueé ; it separates from the other one the village of Pak Bong, from 
whence to the Cambodia river, on which the town of Kiang Khong 
stands and belongs to Muang Nan, it is six or seven marches. The 
river is there crossed, the road continues in the Muang Nan district 
for four or five days, and then enters the Muang Luang Phadan territory 
and continues in it for two or three day’, after wich it passes through 
the Kiang Hiing territories to Muang La, The Chinese describe this 
road. as very mountainous. It occupies them forty days to reach 
Muang La from Zumue. ‘The road travelled by the Chinese, to Muang 
Nan, separates from the Zumué one at Kiang Khong, on the western 
bank of the Me Khong ox ( Cambodia river. _ ee ee 
caahe d ‘I returned by. from Zumur is the high road from that 
eee 














to., B » vid Lahaing ; to within two marches of that place 
roceetled, and there struck off to the westward to this place. After 
sing the J Me Piu only, did we meet any high hills and then only 
one, ¥ which did 1 not occupy us long in getting over. The rest of the 
road s chiefl ly hilly but of no. elevation, and though no cart road existe; 
nigh a pee little trouble p bene passable for an army witl 
lipage. From this road, those to Muang Nan and Lagon branch 
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off, and it is by the former I should a spowtiediareie =e 
with China being Kept up. : J Upeweiite 
“'The accompanying map has been huetily srevared to forward with 
this letter to enable you to trace my route and the situation of — 
niemtioned by me. I have adopted the Shan names of places,’ as 
pronounced by them, with the excéption of those which from dag Sg 
usage have b’tome well known. - 


“TWe must solicit fodulgence if the proper names in this paper are incorrectly 
given: it was wei nasties to Gtetiwgeten the m from the « in the MS.—Ebp.] : 
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Ih.— Abstract Jeni of an expedition from Moulmien to Ava through 


* «edhe Kareen country, between December 1836 and June 1837. By Di 


~oRicuargpson, Lag. Surgeon to the Commissioner a the Tonaseorte 
coon Po 


{Communicated by the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal iad a 


eae whé 13th of December 1836, in company with Lieut. McLxon, 


Plefe Mawimain and proceeding up the Gyne river reached Pike-tsaung 
the last village in our territories, on the 16th, here we waited four 
days for the elepliants. “On the 21st we continued our march, on the 
95th crossed the bqundary river separating the British possessions 
from those of Siam, and on the 26th we parted company, Lieutenant 

MecLxop continuing his route along the now well-frequented road to 
Zimmay;*and myself striking off more to the westward, by a path 
rarely travelled except by the scanty Kareen population of the sur- 
rounding hills,-repeatedly crossing the Moy Gnow so rapid and deep 
at this season that almost ‘every time we crossed some of the people 
were carried down the Streng.” On the Ist of January I reached 
Mein loon ‘gyee (the old Yeun’ saline), having passed only one : village. 
Here { halted to endeavour to Obtain rice to carry us through the 
nearly uninhabited country between this and the Thalween. Ou the fol? 
lowitig dav we were joined by eleven Shans, inhabitants of the town of 
Whopung and its vicinity, who had been on a trading journey to Maul- 
main y they inceeased our “party” to ninety, all of whom were traders 
except about’ twenty-five ‘followers of mine, and Sat goods to the 
amount of between eight and ten thousand rupees. Their means o of 
transport were’ four elephants, & few Bullocks, and the ‘remainder ‘on 
tien’s shoulders. They weré in great measure dependent on ‘me for 










a ipl pa also. I had ‘some 
on with é " ABollt “alléwitig the Monay traders, 








{dade with him must bind the others; asl did not: 
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with, I did not visit them. 
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Burman subjects, to pass through the point of territory under his 
jurisdiction ; he at length agreed to it, but proposed to levy a duty 
of 10 per cent. against which I remonstrated as exorbitant, consider- 
ing the nature of the road. A reference on that point to Zimmay will 
however be necessary. On the 6th January left Mein loon gyee with 
only five days’ provisions, about one-fourth of what I wished to pro- 
cure. We travelled along the road used in the monsoondthe Mein Joon 
gyee river being too deep to ford), and reached the Thalween in lat. 18° 
16° 14” N. on the 16th without cecing a single village. In the afters 
noon, the Thoogyee of Ban-ong the Ka-reen-nee village on the western 
bank, crossed over to my tent and told me that he had the orders of 
Pha Pho (the chief of the Kareens) to detain mé here as it was his 
intention tocome this far to meet me. After some remonstrance I was 
obliged to comply. Our rice had been short for some days and we had 
now the, greatest difficulty in procuring one meal a day of amixtare 
of cholam and rice, and even that, though the people were out all the 
morning, was often not brought in till the evening? On the 26th 
even this failed us and we were obliged to push on with the consent 
of the Thoo-qgyec who declared himself unable to assist us. Travelling 
by the same road as on my last mission, we reached Pua Puo’s village 
on the 28th, having passed three or four small villages. We found 
that Paa Pro had been gone a day or two on his way to meet us.on 
the Thalween, but as he had gone by a road lying to the northward 
of the one we had come by, we missed him, and, what was of more 
material consequence at the time, our provisions which he had 
taken with him. The people at the village were however very atten- 
tive, and his youngest son went with two of our elephants on: the:fols 
lowing morning to a Toung-thoo village half-a day off, for ricé@.. cole 
© On the evening of the first of February Paa Pro returned, and.on 
tie 8rd I waited on him with your letter and presents. He received me 
Lindly and after several friendly visits and some discussion, I succeed- 
éd in obtaining an answer to the letter, promising every facility andl 
protection to our traders, bringing a pass from Mau/main, passing 
through his country to the Cambodia Shan states ; he also agreed tothe 
Shan traders passing through to Maulmain ; he promised to levy no 
duties, but said that the traders must make a small present on asking 
jéave to proceed. He assured me my visiting the other chiefs.was. quite 
unnecessary, as he was the paramount authority, and any arrangements 








hit ‘have to visit in advance, andmy 
ough quite valuable-enough 
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~ On) the 6th February 1 took my leave, having hired a guide to whom 
the chief gave his orders touching his good conduct; and directing that 
we'should be supplied with rice. From hence the route is perfectly 
unknown, no European having ever travelled it. The first two days 
anda half our march lay through a hilly or rather mountainous jungly 
country nearly destitute of inhabitants, the road bad and. difficult for 
bullocks, water sufficient though we ‘had no streams of any note 
to cross. The next two days the hills continue but covered with 
a considerable depth of soil. with few large trees and little underwood, 
the population pretty numerous, and nearly the whole of the hills 
brought under cultivation, which is performed with considerable care 
and neatness. During the next three days which brought us to Ka-doo- 
gyee, the first Burman village, we were obliged to make a detour. to 
the eastward, the proper road being said to be blocked up by fallen 
trees, and consequently impassible for the elephants which are never 
used here. This threw us out of the line of the inhabited part of the 
country, and we saw only one small village of deserters from Mok-mat 
and no cultivation. The red AKareen country is considerably more 
extensive than I had been led to believe from the information obtained 
on my last mission, and the population more dense, if density may be 
applied to any hill people. The part of the country crossed by me 
was said by no means to be the most populous part of it, which indeed 
might have been inferred, as it lay along the borders of the desert 
waste they have made, separating them from the Burmans, against 
whom they entertain the most rancorous enmity. It will be long 
before there is any considerable demand for European manufactures ; 
they are in the first and rudest stage of an agricultural population ; 
their habitations are miserable and destitute of every thing that.con- 
duces to the comfort of human beings, to which they are scarcely 
allowed by the Burmans to belong : nearly all their present limited 
wants are supplied within themselves. Their only traffic is in stick-lac 
which is produced in great quantities, and slaves, whom they capture 
from the Shan villages subject to the Burmans lying along theic 
frontier. From three to four hundred are annually bartered with the 
Siamese Shans for black cattle, buffaloes, salt and betel-nut. Tis 
horrible traffic has within the last few years been somewhat diminished 
by the asylum afforded to the fugitive slaves of the Shans, in our 
possessions here. Peewee .& forewtiws | ‘ _ 
.. The only articles of exchange they are at present known to possess 
‘available as*returns to this market, are tin and stick-lac, both in abun 
‘dance, but the former is too heavy and the latter too bulky to be avail- 
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able to any great extent with our present means of transport. Tin is 
to be bought there for 50 rupees per 100 viss, and will fetch in the 
market here about 80 rupees, there is at present however but little 
demand for it. Stick-lac may be bought at 200 rupees the 100 bas- 
kets, weighing on an average 22 viss or 70 odd pounds, and sells here 
from 880 to 1100 rupees. 

On the 13th of February we reached Kudoo a stockaded village of 
about 80 or 100 houses, half of which may be within the stockade. It 
is called a military station though there are no regular troops here, 
indeed the Kareens till within the last two years were constantly in the 
habit of carrying off the people from the very gates of the stockade, 
which now pay them a sort of black mail, as théir own government 
eannot protect them; here we halted one day to rest the clephants. 
The people exposed some of their goods for sale but had few or no 
purchasers. < 

On the 15th we left Audoo and passed the small village of Salaung 
of 150r20 houses of catechu boilers quite as poor as the Kareens, 
and Ban-hat of 120 houses of rather more respectable appearance. _. 

‘On the 18th February we reached Mok-mui. Both the above vile 
lages are under Kayennee influence, and the last from which the head 
men came out to meet me forms the limit of the journeys of the Chi- 
nese caravans in this direction. Mok-mai is a stockaded town of 
perhaps 300 or 350 houses, the residence of one of the Tso-boas’ of 
Camboza (a general term for the Shan states in this quarter). [halted 
about a mile from the town, and sent the guide furnished me atthe » 
last village, to notify my arrival, and request to know where L should. 
pitch my tents. He returned and told me I might either come into. 
the town or encamp near a Poon-gyee ‘house owside. As there was= 
a feast in the town, I preferred the latter as more out of the way of | 
the noisy curiosity of the people. I could not however have fared. 
much worse any where, for all the inhabitants of the-place poured out — 
to look at me. When I seached the halting-place, such a crowd had» 
collected that it was scarcely possible to unload the elephants; and 
before this was done they had become so riotous and insulting that [. 
was obliged to send in to the Tso-boa for protection. He sent one of. - 
his “Atwéen-woons and some peons who after some trouble and a good 
deal of rataning which the Afween-woon applied himself, we were en-) 


abled to pitch the tent. | Stoel ta vintaot fun molt steady Cree teal | 


-(&Than-dau-tscen came out in the evening toask me for a list of the 
pr esents, to inquire the object of my visit, and to request me to -re=—— 
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a duy to give them time to report to the head Burman 
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authority of Monay. I satisfied them in the two first points, and 
agreeing to halt proposed calling on the, Tso-boa in the morning. | 
Was prevented doing so by the crowds of noisy people round my tent; 
} had however a good deal of conversation with some municipal ofh+ 
cers, who visited me; they wereall Burmans, understood the nature of 
mv mission, and expressed a readiness, as faras they could, to forward 
the objects ofét. 1 learned from them that the authority of the Tso- 
loa is a dead letter, the whole real power being in the hands of officers 
appointed by the court of Ava. The Bo-hmoo-meng-tha Meng-myat- 
boo (general prince Meno-myat-800) a half brother of the king's, son 
of a Shan princess, was at that time, and had been ever since the war, 
governor of the whofe of the Shan countries comprehended under the 
general name of Camboza tyne; he generally resided in Ava, but his 
deputy the Tseet-kay-dau-gyee had his head quarters at Monay with 
some officers and a small military force. All business is transacted 
by them at the Tat youm or military court-house.. Much surprize 
was expressed that I had brought letters to the Tso-bhoa and not to the. 
military chiefs. I begged them to believe our sincere wish to esta-, 
blish friendly relations with the government in whomever vested, 
and assured them that had you been aware of the existence of a higher, 
authority than that of the Tso-boa’s, resident im the country, your 
letter would have been addressed of course to that authority. _ I desir- . 
ed them to inform the Tgo-bon of the reason of my having failed to. 
visit him to-day, and to request he would give orders or send some one 
to prevent the people crowding round the tent in the unreasonable 
way they had done, and to say I should put off my departure and 
wait on him on the following day: An Away-yuik came out in the 
morning to say the Tsq-boa woufd be glad to see me, and I accompa- 
nied him into the town. The Tso-boa is a young man of about six 
and twenty, son of the lust Tso-boa who was killed in the dreadful , 
slaughter of the Shans at the stockades above Prome, during the late 
war, a = 
explained to him the nature of my mission, regretted that you were 
not aware on my leaving Mau/main, that my route lay through his city, 
expressed my certainty that you would be equally sorry that you had 
not had'an opportunity of writing to him. I repeated my assurance 
of our anxiety to be on friendly terms with the Shan chiefs, and pro- — 
mised every protection and facility of trading to his people if they 
visited’ Maulmain. 1 requested him to encourage their doing so and 
begged in return that he would afford the same protection and facili- 
ties to our people visiting his country, to which he merely assented. 
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saying ‘‘ tis well.’" I had then some conversation with the two Zseet- 
kays (Burman officers sent from Ava) regarding the British posses- 
sions, power and resources, of every thing regarding which they are 
invutter ignorance. The Tso-boa himself scarcely opened. his lips ;—— 
my visit lasted aboutan hour. The traders exposed their things for sale 
during the two days we halted here; there was a strong desire to buy 
on the part of the people, and they sold as much as from the size of 
the place they had reason to expect. | Silver is very scarce and that in 
circulation-is half copper. On the 20th we started for Monay. and 
reached Ban-/ome a small village of |2 or 14 houses in the evening: This 
is the first village we have seen since leaving their country, the -inha- 
bitants of which consider themselves as toleraBly safe from the for- 
rays of the Kareens, which they all compare to the swoop of a hawk. 
At Mok+mai, though the town mav contain 2000 or 2500 people, they 
dare not ; go half a mile from the stockade for firewood, and were asto- 
nished at the temerity of our mohauts in going singly into the jungle 
after the elephants. On the following day we reached Monay. 

» The first days’ march from Audoo is rugged, mountainous and diffi- 
cult with no water (except one small stream) till the end of the march, 
when we cross the May-neum about three feet and a half deep, The two 
following days to Ban-/at is a good deal along the bed of a amall stream ; 
the road ragged but no hills to cross; water abundant. The next day 
to Mok-mai, which lies quite out of the direct line of march by this 
route to Monay, is over the same range of hills crossed the day of 
leaving Kudoo, but lower. Leaving the May-ting deep nearly four feet 
at Ban-hat, and encampiog again on the May-neum.. At Mok-mai there 
is'a good deal of cattle, and cultivation round Ban-hat and Mok-mai, 
the rest of the country rocky mounfains coveyed with jungle. . The 
last two days the road was better, in many places practicable for carts, 
water plentiful and a great deal of cultivation near Monay. = > 
«») The Tso-boa of. Mok-mai farnished me with a guide whe had au- 
thority to, order the Thpo-gyee of Ban-lome to relieve him and furnish 
one who should accompany us to the confines of the Mok-mai territory 
where people would probably be sent from Monay to meet us.. The 
Ban-lome Thoo-gyee was not to be found in the morning, and we 
proceeded without him. On reaching Monay we were obliged to .in- 
quire our way to the place that had been recommended as encamping 





ground. by our guide. from Mok-mai; no one was inclined to give any 
it was not till after many. inquiries we met ane. man 


information, and 
civil . enough to point. it out tous. V had, 


scarcely halted. when we 
were surrounded by some hundreds of people, ee of 
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shouting, indignity and insult was repeated as at Mok-mai. I got the 
small tent pitched and endeavoured by shutting the windows to escape, 
bat in vain ; they held them up arid shouted more furiously. I sent the 
Shan interpreter with some of the most respectable traders to the Tso~ 
boa,to report my arrival, the purport of my visit, to complain of my 
reception, and to request protection from the insults of the mob. They 
were stoppedeby the Tseet-kay whose house they had to pass; he 
questioned them in most overbearing manner as to who they were, 
where they came from, and what brought them here; they endeavour- 
ed to satisfy him on all these points and explain the reason the letters 
were not addressed to him ; they asked permission tosee the Tso-boa, 
and requested protection from the mob. He immediately sent out 
one or two Toung-hmoos and some peons, with ratans which they 
seeined practised in using, to keep the rabble off the tent. “He told 
my people should not see the Tso-boa till he was perfectly satisfied 
with the objects of my visit, said we had no right to come this road, 
that ‘“‘ Burnty’’ was in Ava, and if we wished to come we should have 
géne to Ava for permission. After 2 good deal more in the same 
struin he concluded by saying —‘* Well he shall see the Tso-boa to-mor- 
row.” In the evening Meno-nay-stvo-yapza-narata the chief 
secretary came out to, my tent to inquire further the object of my visit; 
and Was’ much more friendly than I expected from the Tseet-kay- 
duu’s'veception of my people. I gave him all the information he wished ; 
he had been w sort of adjutant-general to Mana-nay-myo the general 
éf'the Shan troops employed about Prome during the late war. After 
a ldnge conversation we parted very great friends, and he continued to 
be moet friendly and attentive during the whole of my stay. On the 
following morning he gent for thie Shan interpreter and several mes- 
eatres pissed regarding my reception by the chiefs. It was proposed I 
should first go to the youm where the lesser officers would be assembled; 
that I should there take off my shoes and wait till a report was made 
to the T'seet-kay, when he would) send and call me to his house. I 
objected tothe whole arrangement and told them that in Ava I never 
took offmy shoes’ but in’ the palace, the houses of the princes or at 
the Hivot-daw where I sat on an equality with the Woon-gyees and 
Atween-woons./* I acquainted him that‘as my letter was to tie Tso- 
boa il should wish’ to deliver it in ‘person to’ him ; but the Tseet-kay 
heing the ‘higher authority I wished first to see and be guided by him, 
ae “you had commissioned’ me to open a friendly intercourse with this 
eou ér was at the head of the government. Menxa-NAN-s1¥0 
yeturned @message’'to say! he would propose, if I wished it, that’ I 
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should see the whole of the military officers and the Tso-boa at once at 
the youm. The fact of my having been in Ava at once prevented their 
saying any thing more about the shoes ; to this proposition I immedi- 
ately acceded as it got over the difficulty of having the letter'to the in- 
ferior authority, but on sending the Shan interpreter in the eveping 
with my acquiescence, MENG-NAy-mv¥o was from home. Next day no- 
thing was done. The Tseet-kay said he would consult with the other 
chiefs and let me know. The following day I sent to learn their determi- 
nation and wastold I should ece the Tso-boa and all the military chiefs 
that day atthe youm. I consequently took the letter and presents with 
me. I was not requested to remove my shoes but was obliged to sit 
with my own coolies, servants, and the people of the town, outside the 
Coon-tseen (a plank about a foot and a half high which separates the 
centre from the outer part of the house) within which the Tseet-kay- 
dau-gyee, second Tseet-kay, two Nakans and two Bodhayeas were 
seated. My friend Menc-nay-myo seated himself by me and the Tseet- 
kay-dau-gyee was seated close to me, separated only by the “ Coon- 
tseen.”” I now begged personally to explain the reason of your having 
written to the Tso-boa direct,and hoped the mistake would not be allow- 
edto have any weight against our good intentions and wish to strength- 
en the friendship which had so long existed between the two countries, 
which was the sole intent of my mission, by opening the nearest route 
between the British possessions on the coast and this place, &e. &c. I 
concluded by expressing my wish to deliver the letter in the presence 
of the assembled officers to its address. The Teeet-kay then took it 
from me, told me the Tso-boa was not present (I had mistaken the 
second Tseet-kay for him), and commenced his conversation i ina most 
overbearing strain which he kept gp duriag the whole time it 
lasted ; told me I had no right to come here without an order from the 
king, through Burney at Ava, said he was the Bo-hmoo-meng-tha’s 
stbstitute who represented the king here ; he incredulously asked if Fyou 
did not know the nature ef the government here,said I knew nothing: and 
much to the —_ effect. I told him the treaties of Yan-da-boo and Ava 
stipulated for the free pasage c of traders into all parts of the kingdom ¢ $ 
it was ¥ wie & a view to facilitate trade, equally advantageous to both 
countries or more in their favour, that I had come so toilsome a ‘march, 
and little expected such a reception. I complained of his having deceiv- 
ed me by the promise of secing the Tso-boa ; she told. me the treaty did 
not : say a ‘a word about my coming te, e, Money. _and that h e had never — 
said I should | see the Tso-b -boa. I req that as he had receiv-— 
ed the Tso-boa 2” s letter, | he rohit iat give eae he permission on si res 
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quested to proceed to Ava to acquaint Col. Burney, for the informa- 
tion of the court of Ava, with the result of my endeavours to open the 
gold and silver road through the Karian country. He replied ** Oh 
yet,..oh yes, go, go."" The whole tenor of his conversation had been 
most discourteous, and I said I thought the sooner I went the better, 
and wished to startin two or three days. The first Na-kan then ad- 
dressed me with much civility and asked if I did not wish to see the 
Pso-boa ; 1 said most certainly. that had been the original purport of 
my visit, but that it depended on the “ Tseet-kay-dau gyee’’ to whom 
the king had confided the supreme authority here. This seemed to 
please him, he said *‘ Ah that is a proper answer.”” The Na-kan again 
said, ‘‘ Why youare only just come amongst us and are already talking 
of leaving us ; you must stay with us a little while, it will be necessary 
to get permission from Ava“ for youto proceed."’ I said such wasmy 
wish, and that it was with the intent that 1 should express your wish 
also to be on the most friendly terms, but as yet I had no reason: to 
believe I was a welcome visitor, and wished to be allowed to proceed 
without waiting a reference to 4va@ which could only.sanction my pro- 
ceeding, as I dreaded being caught in the rains on account of the 
people with me having no shelter. ‘The Tseet-kay said sneeringly, ‘* he 
calls himself ‘tsia-woon’ (a doctor) and is afraid of dying,"’ of which 
speech I took no notite. 

The Na-kan said 1 had taken them by surprise, that they had 
intended me to live in a brick building on the other side of the town. 
The Tseet-kay interposed and said I might live where I pleased. 
I asked his advice regarding the best course for traders to take ; he 
said traders had come here before my visit and would continwe to: do» 
so, that no one prevented theur from trading, they might either sell. 
the things where they Were, of fo to the bazar with them. I repeat- 
ed my request that if they were satisfied with my intentions, I might 
see the Tso-boa, and after some conference amongst themselves, it was 
agreed 1 should see him at the yorm on Mgnday (the next day but 
one). 4 requested the Tseet-kay to take charge of the presents which 
he refused to do, saying they were not for him; told me to take them 
away and bring them on Monday. I objected to this as dragging 

2 about the town would be disrespectful to you, and told him that 
they | had been brought at his request, which he denied, though the 
bearer of his message to that effect was at my elbow; he however at 
Jast took av 1 list of them and gave them in charge to a ‘‘ Tyke-tsoe,” 
, took n my leave. Inthe evening MgnG-Nax-myvo who has through- 
‘out evinced a kind and conciliatory disposition, came to my tent with 
et eens a 
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two of the Tseet-kay’s sons, probably to see how I was. satisfied with 
‘my reception. I told him that I had conversed-with Burmans of all 
ranks from the king downwards, and had never been addressed as I had 
to-day ; that it was evidently more to their advantage than ours that 
trade, which was the greatest source of prosperity to all countries, 
should be opened between us, that it was a bad return for your friend- 
dy intentions, and that if the tenor of the conversation gn Monday was 
the same as it had been to-day, however sorry I might be, I saw no 
alternative but to return by the route I had come and report my recep- 
‘tion to you, when the king would be made acquainted with it. He said 
‘this was true, but that he had spoken to the Tseet-kay (with whom 
he is connected by marriage and had great inflmence) and assured me 
T should not again have reason to complain, and begged me to say no 
‘more about it: when his visit had lasted about an hour, he took. his 
leave. On Monday I sent the Shan interpreter to the Tseet-kay to re- 
monstrate against being seated outside the ** Coon-tseen,"’ and to request 
him to send and to let me know when they were ready to receive me 
‘atthe youm. He was for the first time exceedingly civil, requested 
him to tell me they were here amongst a people of a different nation 
from themselves, that the customs were different from those of Ava, 
that the Tso-boa would also be seated outside, and that he would send 
‘and let me know when they were ready at the’youm, which he did at 
‘half-past nine, and I proceeded there accompanied by the Mena-nay- 
myo as before. All the military chiefs were assembled and in half 
an hour, which was employed in friendly conversation, the Tso-boa 
with four gold chuttahs, preceded by a guard, arrived and seated 
himself by me outside the ‘* Coon-tseen."” He is about 68 years of age, 
and of the most mild and gentlemanty manners of any Burman L have 
seen, tall, and fair even for a Shan.” I again ‘explained the mistake of 
‘the letter and your wishes for a friendly intercourse, and for his and 
the‘ Tseet-kay’s”” protection and assistance to our people coming 
here to trade, promising a continuation of the same encouragement to 
his people they had hitherto received at Maulmain, and regretted we 
shad seen none of them for the last two years. I said you had heard 
the Toung-ngoo road was unsafe to travel, and. had dispatched me to 
open ¢he road through the Ka-reen-nee country, which I had suceéed- 
ed in doing, and hoped the intercourse would now be uninterrupted. 
I delivered the letter which the ‘‘ Tseet-kay”’ had returned..me, anda 
list of the presents was read, and they were laid before him:,he 
— it eto that: he'was glad ear tee was 
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Wait till permission for me to proceed was obtained from thence, 
which he thought would be the best course for us all as he could not 
take on himself to allow me to go on. If remonstrated with all the 
arguments F could think of against such a delay, but without success. 
The conversation then became greneral, principally on geography, the 
relative power of different states, and the difference of European and 
Burman customs, on all of which subjects except the last they are 
profoundly ignorant. The whole interview was conducted in the 
‘most friendly manner, and it was difficult to believe the Tseet-kay 
to be the same person whom I had met here only two days before. 
On the following day a report was made of my arrival here, the num- 
ber of people and amount of merchandize to the ‘‘ Hloot-dau” at Ava. 
The letter and presents were forwarded to the king and an answer 
expected in20 days. I embraced the opportunity to write to the 
resident a short account of my route so far, and complained of my 
reception. On the Ist of March I waited on the Tseet-kay at ‘his own 
house, and used all my endeavours to remove any remaining suspi- 
cions he might entertain as to the motive of my visit, and I have 
every reason to believe [| was perfectly successful. He promised 
every facility to our people trading; said they bad better expose some 
of their things at our encampment where they had a large double 
zeyat ; send some of ‘their people about the town with others, und on 
market days, which were held every fifth day at one or other of the 
surrounding villages, they could carry a portion of them out. He 
promised that there should be no daty levied this time, but probably 
in future he should be ordered to stamp the goods and levy 10 per 
cent. as at Rangoon. I reminded him of the difference of land and water 
carriage, the difficulty of the roacdand great advantage to the purcha- 
ser in point of price, &c. He promised in case it was proposed, to use 
his influence to prevent so heavy a charge. There was a good deal 
of conversation on other subjects and my visit was altogether satis- 
factory, my reception civil, kind and conciliatory. I had once to com- 
plain of one of the Bhodayea’s interfering with the “* Poe-zas (shroffs) 


‘which only required mentioning to be redressed, and from this time 


our intercourse was frequent and most friendly. 

Qn the following day I had a very civil message from the Tso-boa, 
expressive of his happiness at my visit, and wished to be hospitable, 
‘but from my not having brought any letter to the military chiefs he 
could not be so much so as he wished. He sent me five baskets of rice 
‘and forty-eight tickals of coarse silver for my expences, which I was 
‘obliged toaccept.. He wished me to move into the town, but on look- 
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sat the place he intended for me I told him I sabpalitnlaatiiabian 
where I was, and he had huts built for my people near: my tent. | The 
traders were in a large zeyat 50 or 60 yards off. Between this day 
and the 25th I called on all the officers who had met me at the youm, 
and my reception by all of them was civil and friendly. seed 
With the exception of the Tseet-kay and Meng-nay-myo, whose 
cers are large and commodious, they are worse lodged than the 
native ofhcers in Maulmaig and Tavoy, or indeed than some of the Thoo- 
gyees of our villages. I applied once again through MEenG-NAY-M¥o 
to the Tseet-kay to see the Tso-boa, if he saw no objection; he gave 
an eyasive answer andas my visit was not returned by any of the offi- 
-cers except MunG-Nay-myYo, my visits were necessarily confined to 
the Tseet-kay (whom | saw frequently) and him, at his house. I met 
amongst others the Tseet-kay of Kiang Tung, and some Shun officers 
of that town who had been sent by the Tso-boa last vear, and endea- 
voured fo open a communication with Maulmain ; but after being de- 
tained nine months at Ziommay and treated with neglect by the Chow 
Hiova of that place they were refused permission to pass through: the 
Zimmay territory. They expressed themselves much delighted at the 
mission of Lieut. McLsgop. They were on their way to Ava: with the 
gold and silver flowers forming annual tribute, and we ultimately 
_ entered Ava together, On the 8th March we htard the first report of 
the prince Sanawattix's rebellion. It was brought from dvain six days 
by special messenger; it was stated that his quarrel was entirely with 
the queen’s brother. The Tseet-kay was desired to keep the country 
quiet, as it was likely every thing would be settled,in.a few days by the 
_-prince’s capture. The impression of the non-official people I convers- 
ed with was, from the first, that unless the queen's brother was given 
_ up to him he would have both the péwer and inclination to take him 
_ by: force, and the wishes of the people were all inhis favour, 
_ »The second Bodhayea sent his brother to request me to muke+his 
_ house my. own and come and see him frequently, to which I. objected 
_ as the. had not returned t my firet visit, which accords with the Burman 
_ custom, as well as with ours ; and they are the last peopleio the world 
,.to whom concessions of this kind can be made,, He communicated my 
poe mets to his brother, who said L was right, and that he would speak 
to the Tseet-kay on the subject, which he did, and we afterwards re- 
» peatedly exche ri Ms. Some of the town people. came almost 
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‘the Mauimain market, and if a favourable report was made we might 
sexpect to see more of them next year. On the 25th I was sent for 
by the Tseet-kay to the youm where I found all the officers assembled. 
Dispatches had been received from Ava containing amongst other 
things my leave to proceed, orders that I should be treated with atten- 
tion: a suitable guard given for my protection should I wish to go 
‘on in the pregent unsettled state of the country, and 1| believe orders 
-also, that I should be allowed to visit the Tso-boa. I received letters 
from Col. Buancy giving an account of the dreadfully disturbed state 
of the country, and stating that if the present king should surround 
Ava, which was more than probable, he should be obliged to remove 
the residency to Raagoon; under these circumstances he left it to my 
own discretion whether I would come on orreturn by the way I came. 

- Next morning I called on the Tseet-kay and intimated my determination 
to proceed, leaving the merchants, whose property would have ensured 
our being plundered, to his care; he told me the Shan countries through 
which my march lay till within four or five days of Ava, were still quiet, 
but that below the pass I should find every village a nest of robbers, 
and the road very unsafe. He promised to furnish me with a guard 
of 20 or 30 men, and some coolies to assist my own to enable us to 
proceed with greater dispatch, but strongly advised me to return by 
the way I had come. As I had however determined to proceed, he 
begged me to put off my departure for a few duys ; that the party with 
the tribute from Menco-ten-orex had crossed the Thalween and were 
daily expected, and on their arrival | could go in company with them 
and the Kiang-tung people, who only waited for them ; our party would 
then amount to three or four hundred men, the guard with whiich ad- 
. ded to mine would ensure our @afety. In the meantime it was deter- 
‘mined’ I-should call on the Tso-boa on the following morning, which I 
did in company with MENG-NAY-MYO. His palace which is within a 
. wooden sort of stockade, is of considerable size with a gilt spire of 
) five roofs, surmounted by a‘ Zee" or umbrglila, as in the palace at 
~Avat Vhe audience hall is large and splendidly gilded about the 
- throne; on which were placed the ‘‘ Meag-Ameauk-ta-ra-nga-bah” (five 
-sensigns of royalty), and on each side a white umbrella. He was seated 
atthe edge of the raised floor on which it'stands ; his son and on-in- 
a Jaw were seated on each side a little in front, and below; I had a seat 
». placed between them. The officers and people about were seated 
. behind me on the floor; my reception was most kind and friendly—he 
_ expressed his happiness ut my visit and his wish to encourage inter- 
.. course, but was so perfectly dependent on Ava that he could only act 


(e) . 
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on orders from thence. My audience lasted about an hour and wa half, 
and when I left him he gave in return for the presents I had brought 
him, a pair of grey ponies. te Wh 

On the 30th March I called on the Tseet-kay. As nothing had been 
heard of the Menc-ven-oree party | urged my immediate departure, 
as in case of being stopped by the robber chiefs on the way to Ava 
and obliged to return by the way we came, we should bg thrown into 
the rains; some of the hills between the Thalween and Mena-ten- 
ever would be nearly impassable, and the jungles there at that season 
are so unhealthy that on my last mission out of between fifty and sixty 
people, myself and two others only escaped fever either on the road or 
after our return. He begged me not to suppose he wished to throw 
any obstacles in my way, but advised me again to return by the. road 
I had come ; as my mind was made up to go on, he wished me to 
wait till the fifth or sixth of next month, when a part of the Shan 
contingent of troops furnished by the Tso-boa are to march on to Ava, 
(the son of the late Yea-woon of Rangoon having come in six days 
from the capital with an order to that effect,) and with that force we 
should be too powerful for any of the parties on the road. 

“On the 2nd of April I received the Tso-boa's letter, but as there was 
a iaaittakael stating that in future, traders should not come here with- 
out a pass from Ava, 1 waited on the Tseet-kay with the treaty of Ava, 
and pointed out that by the first article of that treaty, which an order 
of the king could not do away with, British subjects had a right to 
trade to any part of the empire. He immediately promised that it 
should be altered as it had been written in misconstruction of the 
orders from Ava, to which Col. Burney had agreed, that no officer 
should enter the kingdom in this direetion without leave first obtain- 
ed:from Ava.» He informed me that orders had come to ey: for the 
Le isnt to proceed in person with 1,500 men. | Sreeuey 

. On the 3rd I called on the Tso-boa. There isa decided disinclinus 
Eanifendiiawertion He, has however determined to leave this on 
the 6th, expressing himself pleased with the arrangement of my 
accompanying him, and promising all the assistance in his power on 
the: foad.' Some of the most adventurous of the traders had deter- 
t# accompany me; I however dissuaded them and desired them 
to remain: together. On the 5th when I called on. the Tseet-kay to 





tuke leave, 1 took the chief of the traders with me and recommended 
him to) his care, which he promised and we parted good friends. He 
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' On the 6th I started for Ava after a detention at Monay of forty-two 

days. We halted the first day at a small nullah sbout two miles: from 
Monay, and in the afternoon the Tso-boa came out with his men 
to some zeyats and pagodas about half a mile nearer the town. 
MeEnG-Nna Y¥-MYo accompanied me to the halting-place, and the Tso-boa’s 
son, the Tsvo-boa, Tseet-kay and the second Bodhayea visited me in 
the evening., 

On the 7th we made a march of twelve miles to Hay peck: some of the 
troops marched long before day-light: the Tso-boa passed my tent 
about six o'clock, and at seven I followed and reached the ground at 
half-past eleven. A square of low sheds had been erected for the 
troops, huts for thesTso-boa and his immediate followers in the centre, 
and a spot was pointed out to me to the westward of the enclosure for 
pitching the tents ; boughs were furnished for the elephants and grass 
for the horses; the troops continued dropping in ten or twelve at a 
time till dark, they are said to amount to 1000 men, one-falf armed 
with muskets the other with spears. In case of an attack, many 
of the muskets must prove nearly as dangerous to themselves as 
to the enemy. The few who can muster horses are allowed to 
ride, altogether without order and mixed with the infantry. Each 
foot soldier also carries over his shoulder two cowrie baskets, 
and his musket or Spear tied to the bearing pole. They march with- 
out order, firing off their muskets occasionally along the whole line of 
the march: all their provisions and ammunition must be carried in 
their cowrie baskets, as except a few coolies of the Tso-boa’s, and one 
or two other chiefs, there are no carriers with the force. 1 visited 
the Tso-boa in the evening. In this way we marched till the 16th 
April, through a hilly’ undulating country, the long faces of the undula~ 
tions sweeping away almost ‘as smooth as the surface of a snow 
wreath, with small abrupt rugged rocky hills and ranges projecting as 
it were through them to a height of from 20 to 150 feet or more ; 
the soil exceedingly poor, almost bare of tregs or brushwood, much of 
it brought under cultivation for dry grain, though the population is 
scanty. We passed one or two large towns, and the Pon and Bora-~ 
that rivers about three anda half feet deep at this season. The Tso- 
boa and a part of the force frequently started long before daylight, 
and the whole was never up till dark. When our encampment lay ab 
a distance from any village the force immediately constructed their 
sheds of boughs of trees in the same order as on our first encampment,’ 

ompletingithe square as they come Ups sbaim 
pets 6th, after.daily hearing reports of the most contradictory, 
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and incredible nature, a messenger from his daughter, one of the 
queens, reached the Tso-boa. He stated thatthe prince of Sarawattie 
had taken Ava without resistance, and put to death three or four of 
those most inimical to him ; put all the ministers of the old government 
in irons, and degraded the queen and turned her out of the palace. 
The Tso-boa is ordered to return to Monay and wait for orders to ap- 
proach the capital, and as all the Tso-boas_ will probably be called on 
to bring their congratulations and presents to the new government, 
he expects to be at this halting-place again in a month. The whole 
country between this and Ava is in the possession of bands of robbers 
from 100 to 150 in number, and all communication even between one 
village and another is stopped. The Tsoboa'’g messengers though 
wearing the prince's badge, were stripped of every article even to their 
patsos or cloths. I called on the Tso-boa late in the evening, he was 
very anxious that I should return with him to Monay, where the ac- 
quaintanée we had formed on the march would give him a plea for 
paying m@ more attention than he had ventured to do whilst at Monay 
before. As I was now so near the end of a long and toilsome march I 
objected to return; begged him either to send a party strong enough 
for my protection with me, according to the orders of the late govern- 
ment, or leave me with the Tso-boa of Neaung Hue who is one march 
in advance of us with 500 men, and is to retreat®on this place to-day, 
and return to Neaung Lue about 15 miles from this to-morrow. As 
the government had been changed he reasonably enough objected to 
eending a party, but agreed I should remain with the Neaung Lue Tso- 
boa, to whom he would introduce me; either ti ceived an auswer 
to aletter | had just delivered him for Col. Burney, or till he should 
repass this way for dva, when he wogld send to Neaung Eue, and we 
could again proceed together. About midnight an officer came to 
the tent and told me he had been desired by the Neaung Eue Tso-boa 
to waiton me to know at what time | would start, as he was appointed 






to shew me the way to Ne eaung Jue to-morrow, and that the Tso-boa 


had desired him to say, at the request of his elder brother of Monay, 


he should be happy to shew me every attention. At day-light 


on the 17th the Monay troops commenced their retreat by a road ly- 


ing @ligtle north of the one we had come by, and soon afterwards my 
guide having made his appearance, I maxtor for Neaung Eue, where I 
arrived the same night. _ ——e 


I called on all the influential ae viz. the Tso-boa, his two 


brothers and his son. The brotherg returned my ‘visit soe 


ae 





several. civil messages. ‘They and the Tso-boa, also were 
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ever I called, but on the whole there was little cordiality in my re- 

_ ception; perhaps the uncertainty regarding the views of the new go- 
“sy vernment were cnough to account for this, and we had no commuanica- 
tion with the capital for upwards of three weeks. The principality of 
Neaung-eue or Neaung Sheway, though reduced within very narrow 
limit§, was at no distant period one of the largest of the nine T’so-boa- 
ships ; the extensive territory of Laygea lately elevated to that dignity 
formed a part of it. The present Tso-boa, a dull, heavy, vulgar-looking 
man of about 45 years of age, has been the cause of much distress and 
misery to the people by a feud of two years with his uncle, during 
which there were repeated battles fought in the sequestered corners 
of this valley, and abgut the banks of afamous and very beautiful lake 
which occupies about 40 square miles of its southern extremity; he 
at last succeeded in defeating him (his ancle); but the population of 
the district was much reduced by emigratioa of many of the inhabi- 
tants to districts a little less harrassed: for they are seldom perfectly 
quiet. He was involved in debt by the bribes he was obliged’ te make» 
at court to procure his investiture; to liquidate which he has ever 
since exercised a system of extortion on the people which has rendered | 
him very unpopular. 

On the 13th of May after an anxious detention of a month I receiv- 
edethe expected order from Ava, authorizing me to proceed, anda 
euitable guard to be furnished me, which the resident had obtained 
with difficulty after several days’ discussion with the new government, 
(during which the king first intimated his determination not to abide 
by the treaty of Yan-da-boo or Ava) ; the order had been sent through 
head-quarters at Monay, and as the party from Keintaung with the 
annual tribute was expected to reach Pochla (which is one long day's 
march from this) in f8uror fiv days after the order would reach me, 
the Tscet-kay sent a message by the people who brought it, advising me 
to join them at that place, when we should form a party of nearly 

x 200 people, and strong enough to bid defiance to any of the marauding 
parties which still infested the road. On the morning of the 18th, Ll 
jeft Neaung-eue, but owing to the unmanageableness of one of the 
elephants and the loss of two of our horses, I did not reach Pochia till 

_ © next night, where we found the Shans had arrived in the morning. The 
on following day continued our march for dva. On the 23rd at the village 
of Yea-quan we met the Shoe-/lan-bo who has been appointed governor 
of the Shan countries under the new government, tn the room of Meng- 
myat-boo the king’s brother; as his is the supreme authority now 
throughout the whole country from: Nat-tike to Kein-young-gyce, 
oe 60 
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L halted here one day to have an interview with him, and endeavoured 


to procure his interest in favor of a free communication with the 
provinces. My reception was civil, and he professed himself an 
advocate for the freedom of intercourse now commenced. At his 
earnest request I sold him one of the elephants. My visit lasted 
about an hour, and at parting he gave me a Patsoe. On the “25th 
we descended the Nat-tike pass, the longest and mos{ laborious pass 
in the Burman dominions, or that 1s known to exist in any of the 
neighbouring countries. The foot of this pass opens into the valley 
of the Jrrawaddie, called the Lap-dau or royal fields, a dead level 
which reaches, at this end where it is narrowest, to the T’set-Ayne hills 
at Ava. A little more to the southward it rugs still further west to 
the hills on the frontier between Ava and Monepoor. The descent raised 
the themometer 12 or 14°. From this to the capital had been, and 
still was at the time of our passing, one scene of pillage and robbery ; 
and I had much difficulty in getting the Shans to start before day-light, 
which s now necessary from the heat, though I believe our party 
was numerically strong enough to frighten any of the bands of robbers ; 
however in point of fact it was almost defenceless from the order 
or disorder of our march, and the difficulty of getting at any ammu- 
nition beyond what the guard might have in their muskets. We how- 
ever crossed the plain in four days and reached* Ava on the 28th of. 
May without molestation. The nature of the country from Neaung- 
eue to the top of the Nat-tike pass is a good deal of the same character 
as from Monay to Neaung-eue. The road may be in some places a 
little better and the population a little more numerous. From the 
bottom of the pass to Ava though the soil is not rich it is well 

watered by several large streams, and being nearly level it is favor- 
able to irrigation, and is as well peopled as any part of the kingdom, 
except the angle between the junction of the Kin-dween and Irrawad- 
die. The road all the way from Monay to Ava, with the ‘exception of 
the pass, is very toleralje and well frequented. On ‘the following day 
1 waited on the king with the resident and his assistant. As there 
was no business transacted this day, he was afteble and pleasant. He 
us with: ‘a small ruby ring, stig first he had become possessed of since 
his seizing: the throne. I remained in Ave till the 17th of Jane when £ 
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I11.— Comparison of Indo-Chinese Languages, by the Rev. N. Brown, 


American Missionary stationed at Sadiyd at the north-castern extremity 
of Assdm. / 


Considerable time has elapsed since a proposal was made through the 
Chriyian Observer for collecting short vocabularies of all the languages be- 
tween India and China. In pursuance of the planthen proposed, have been 
receiver, through the kindness of several literary gentlemen, vocabularies 
of twenty-seven languages, specimens of which are prepared for insertion in 
the periodical above nated ; but as the subject is equally interesting to the 
general student and philologist as to the missionary, I have thought a copy 
of the paper would not prove unacceptable to your pages”. For twelve of 
these vocabularies, viz. the Mlanipuri, Songpi, Kapwi, Koreng, Mardéim, 
Champhung, L.uhuppa, "Northern, Central and Southern Tédngkhul, Ichoild, 
and Mfaring, I am indebted to the indefatigable exertions of Capt. Gon- 
pon, Political Agent at Manipur, author ofthe Manipnri Dictionary ; to the 
Rev. C. Gurzrarr for vocabularies of the Anamese, Japanese and Corean ; to 
the Rev. J. 1. Jones, Bankok, for that of the Siamese > for the Gdro, to Mr. 
J. Srrono, Sub-Assistant to the Governor General's Agent for Asim, and 
to Rev. J. Rae, of Gowahati, for the d’éé. Most of the remaining lan- 
guages given in the table have been written down from the pronunciation 
of natives residing in the neighbourhood of Sadiy4. 

Although I have as yet received vocabularies of but a small portion of 
the languages originally contemplated, I have thought it advisable to 

"give specimens of such as have been obtained, hoping that others may be 

induced to extend the comparison by publishing specimens of other lan- 
guagest. The names selected are those of the most common objects, and 
may therefore be regarded as the earliest terms in every language, and 
such as were least liable to be supplanted by foreign words. 

The words given in the table are written according to the Romanizing 
system ; and although there may be some slight variations in the sounds of 
particular letters, in confequence Df the vocabularies having been made oug 
by different persons, yet it is believed they will be found sufficiently uni- 
ferm for all the purposes of general comparison. 

J now proceed to give such remarks upon the several languages con- 
tained in the table, as have been furnished by the individuals engaged in 


compiling the vocabularies. 


ns We need not assure the author, to whose studies we have already been more 


nee indebted, how acceptable the comparison he has undertaken is to our own 
ages ; but it may encourage his inquiries and stimulate his zeal to hear t¥at every 
Ketter from Paris, where philology seems to have now the most successful culti- 


vation, presses this very object upon our notice,—Ep. 
+ Mr. TaeveELYAN has kindly favoured us with copies of the printed vocabulary, 
which we shall lose no ‘time io forwartling to those interested in this train of re- 
search, especially to obtain lists of the hill dialects of all parts of India.—E- 
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1.— Bangali and A’sdémese. These languages being derived from the San- 
skrit, possess a close affinity to each other. It appears from the table that 
above six-tenths of the most common words are identical, except with 
slight variations of pronunciation. The most important of these are the 
substitution of s, in A’s4mese, for the Sanskrit ch, and a guttural A for the 
Sanskrit sand sh. The vowels have also undergone considerable varia- 
tions. The grammatical peculiarities of the two languages are considera. 
bly unlike. In the inflection of nouns and verbs, they both bear a strong 
resemblance to the Latin and Greek languages, with which they have a 
large number of words in common. The numerals are evidently derived 
from the same source with the Greek. 

The A’sdmese possesses six cases of nouns corresponding to those of the 
Latin, to which may be added a seventh, or Locdive case, expressed in 
English by the prepositions a¢orin. The terminations of the cases are 
as follows: 


Singular. Piurai. 

= Vom. Vom. hont,—bilak, or bur. 
» # Gen. r. Gen. hontor,—bilakor, &e. 

Dat. lui. Dat. hontolui. 

Ace. k. ace. hontok,. 

Vor. as the Nom. Voc. as the Nom. 

Abl. re. Ail, hontore. 

Loe. t. Lac, hontot. 


A peculiar feature of the Asamese is the use of two pronouns for the 
‘second person, according as the person addressed is superior or inferior to 
the speaker. ‘This distinction is also marked by a different termination of 
the verb, thus: 





Singular. 
First person, Moi marun, I strike. 
Sec, person, Toi marco, Thou strikest. 
. Do. (honorific,) Tuamiméré, Yeu strike. 
4 Third person, Hi mare, He strikes. 
Piura, 
i First person, — A’mi mérun, © We a | 
Seo. _ _JFohoyt méro, . -——s=——S—s You strikes 
= De. Conertte, J) Tumulék méré, | oe strike, nad 
_ Hihonte, or hibiléke, n . They strike. 
: nen, it may be seen that the cai smth no alteration 
% Pe aa of number. oted 


- 4By au 





we et 


__ Adje ectives, in Asaémese, have no daslaosions nor are yess varied to de- 





mens the degrees of comparison. 

ffix kui, meee to the locative case of nouns ; “as, ‘Sétkui « dangor, ; 

3 great ese than this ; satalAperee: great oink than all, ie e. the greatest. 
rv: kho = 
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they are connected. From the variety of cases, it will readily be inferred — 

te that the use of prepositions, or particles having the force of prepositions, 
is seldom required. When such particles are used, they must invariably 
Jollow the nouns which they govern. The genitive case always precedes 
the noun by which it is governed. 
fl.—Siamese, Khamti, and other tranches of the Tui, We lave seen 
that the Bang4li and Asd&mese, in their grammatical form:, bear a close 
resemblance to the family of European languuges. We come now to a 
class of monosyllabic languages evidently belonging to the Chinese stock. 
In these languages the nouns and verbs uniformly consist (except where 
foreign terms have been introduced), of monosyllabic roots, which undergo 
_ no change on account of case, mood or tense. These accidents are express 
ed by means of partiéles, generally following, but in song cases preveding, 
the nouns or verbs which they modify. <A striking peculiarity, which, so 
far as we have had opportunity to examine, extends to all monosyllabic lan- 
guages, is the variety of intonations, by which sounds organically the same 
are made to express entirely different meanings. ‘The first division of 
tones is into the rising and falling, according as the voice slides up or 
down during the enunciation of a syllable. This variety of tone is employ- 
ed, in English, mostly for the purposes of emphasis and euphony ; butin Tai, 
Chinese, Barmese, &c. such a variation of tone produces different words, 
and expresses totally different ideas. Thus in Tai, ma signifies a dog, 
~~ m4 (the stroke under the m denoting tlre falling tone) signifies fo come. 
In Barmese, lé is air hut l¢ is a bow 5 myen is the verb fo see, while myen 

denotes a horve. . 

Another distinction of tone, which obtains nearly or quite universally, 
in monosyllabic languages, is the abrupt termination, or a sudden cessation 
of voice at the end ofa syllable. This is denoted by a dot under the final 
letter. Like the other variations of tone, it entirely changes the meaning 
of the words to which it is applied. ‘Thus, taking for illustration the 
syllables above mentioned, m4, ine Pai, siguifies a horse ; in Barmese, le sig- 
nifies fo be acquainted with ; myen, high. 

These two varieties of intonation are the most extensive and important ; 

aes but several languages of the Chinese family make still more minute dis- 

a5 tinctions. Phe Chinese language itself is said te distinguish eight different 
tones ; the Tai possesses five or six; the Karen an equal number ; the 
Barmese only three, viz. the rising, falling, and abrupt. 

The Siamese, Ldos, Shyén, Khamti and Ahom, are all merely dialects of 
‘the same original language, which is called Tar; and prevails through a 












MS wide tract of country, extending from Siam to the valley of the Brahmapu. 
=~. tra. 1 have inserted in the table specimens of the Khamti and Siamese, 
ppoke at the two extremities, between which the difference will naturally 

be greater than between the dialects spoken at any of the intermediate 

‘ations. Yet we find that upwards of nine-tenths of the fundamental 

sig words in these two dialects are the same, with but slight variations in the 


 pronunelation. These variations are mostly confined to a few letters, viz. 
: oN 7 
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_ ch, which the northern tribes change to ¢s ; d, for which they use/ orn; 


*, which becomes 4; and wa, which they exchange for long 6. 

Different systems of writing have been introduced to express the sounds 
of the Tai; the Khamtiand Shy4n alphabets are evidently derived from 
the Barmese ; the Léos is nearly related to the Burmese, but more com- 
plete and better adapted to the wants of the language than the Shy® ; 
while the Siamese character bears only a remote resemblance to the Bar- 
mese. . 

All the dialects of the 7'ai have nearly the same grammatical construc- 
tion. The arrangement of words in sentences is, for the most part, as in 
English ; unlike other eastern laguages, where the words are generally 
placed in an inverted order. The nominative precedes the verl ; the verb 
usually precedes the objective. Prepositions always precede the nouns 
which they govern. ‘The possessive case follows the noun by which it is 
governed, as mii man, the hand [of | him, i.e. his hand. Adjectives follow 
the nouns which they qualify. 

A strikieg feature in many eastern languages both monosyllabic and 
polysyllabie, is the use of numeral affixes, or, as they have sometimes been 
called, generic perticles, ‘hese particles are offixed to numeral adjectives, 
and serve to point out the genus to which the preceding substantive be- 
longs. ‘Thus in Tai, the expression for two elephants would be, tséng song 
t6, elephants two bodies. When the number is one, the generic particle 
precedes the numeral, as tséng to niing, one elephant. In Barmese, the 
generic particles invariably follow the numerals, af la ta-yauk, man one 
person ; 1a nhi-yauk, men two persons, i. e. (wo men. 

tli.—dA'ké and A’bor. These languages have been but partially examin. 
ed; it is evident, however, from the table, that they are closely allied to 
each other, nearly half the words being found alike in both. One-fifth of 
the words agree with the Mishimi; and a considerable number with the 
Barmese, Singpho and Manipur. | 

The A’bore occupy the loity ranges of gnountaing on each side the river 
Dikéng, or Tsdmpd, and are probably very numerous. The Miri is a dia- 
lect of this language, which is spoken by the people of the plains ; but is 
said not to be essentially different from the language of the highlands. 

AV.—Mishiméi. This language is spoken by the inhabitwnts of ‘the 
mountainous regions on the river Dibdng, east of thi Abor country. Little 
is known of them, ‘There are three principal tribes, the Mdi Mirhimis, 
the Turon or Digdrd Mishimis, and the Maiyi or Meme Mishimis, Their 








_ language is substantially the same. I[t is distinguished by several very 


peculiar tones, and some of its consonants are extremely difficult of enun— 
ciution. In this respect it differs from the Abor, the sounds of which 


sre aney and flowing. | “ ew 4 a a ie 
 V.—Barmese. This language is orginally mo 
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words, which follow each other in close succession and serve to render — 
many terms definite which would otherwise be ambiguous. Pali words are 
generally followed by their synonyms in the vulgar tongue. Thus the 
usunl expression for earth is pathawi myégyt s myegyi (great earth) being 
the vulgar term, and pathawt the Pali or Sanskrit, 

fhe order of arrangement in Barmese is almost directly the reverse of 
the English. As an example of this, take the followingsentence: He said, 
Foam the votae of one crying, make straight in the wilderness the way of the 
Lord, asx said the prophet Esuias, Vhe verse in Barman stands thus: The 
prophet xaius said as, The-Lerd of the-way the-wilderness in straight make, 
crying one of the-voice Iam, he said, 

In Barmese, the affixes to nouns, verbs and numerals, are very abun- 
dant, many of them merely euphonic. Great attention has been paid to 
euphony in the formation and cultivation of this lang ize. This is par- 
ticularly seen in the change of the hard consonants, k, p, s, t, to the 
corresponding soft letters, g,b, <,and d. Thus E'rawati (the river) is 
invariably pronounced FE’ rdwadi, though written with a ¢¢ Gotama 
(their deity) is pronounced Godama, &c. All the affixes, whether of 
verbs, nouns, or numerals, beginning with « sharp consonant, universally 
exchange it for a soft one, except where the verb or noun itself ends ina 
sharp consonant, in which case euphony requires that the affix should 
begin with a sharp, as the enunciation of a flat and sharp together is 
peculiarly harsh and difficult. We also trace this principle in the Mani- 
puri language, where the verbal affix is ba, unless the verb ends in one of 
the sharp consonants hk, 4 or p, when the affix is invariably pa. Capt, 
Goxpon doves not inform us whether this principle extends to the other 
affixes in Manipuri, but, from the similarity of the two languages, it seems 
not improbable that such may be the case. 

VL —Kuren. 1 bave been disappointed in the hope of obtaining a perfect 
vocabulary of this language. The few words inserted in the table will, how- 
ever, give sume idea of, its affinities. lt most resembles the Barmese and 
Manipurean dialects, though it is essentially different from either. Its 
tones are five ; the same in number with those of the Tui. Several of 
them, however, appear to be different from those of any other tribe. No 
final cons ts ure allowed in Karen. 

Vil. —Si ingplo and Ji. The Singpho poaneseet many words in common 
with the Abor, the Barmese, and the Manipurean dialects. It is the lan- 
guage of extensive tribes, occupying the northern portions of the Barman 
€ _ The intonations are similar to the Barmese, and its grargmatical 
: | n is almost precisely the same. It is peculiar for its combina- 
ts, many of which would at first sight appear quite un- 

euble to a asi neta It doubtless belongs to the monosyllabic 
coflanguages. 

Fil are a ginal tribe who formerly occupied the highlands in the 

et but have been cine ¢ from their country by the 
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have been a dialect of the Singpho, seven-tenths of their vocabfes being : 
found in that language. . . 


VIIT.— Géro. For a vocabulary of the language of this singular people « 
we are indebted to Mr. Srrone, of Goalpara, who from frequent intercourse 
with this tribe, has had opportunity to become well Acquainted with their 
language and customs. In the specimen given in the table, the orthography 
of a few words has been slightly altered, so as to conform to the Romaniz- 
ing system. The language appears to have considerable relation to the 
Singpho and Jili. It is difficult to decide from the specimens before us, 
whether it is to be ranked with the monosyllabic or polysyllabic languages. 
It probably belongs to the latter. The Garos inhabit an extensive range 
of hills below Gawahati, and are in a completely snvage state. So meagre | 
is their language, that they have not even a term for horse, nor do they - 
possess any know Sedge of such an animal. e _ 

1X.—Janipurf and neighbouring dialects. The following very interest- 
ing account of the singular variety of languages spoken in the neighbour- 
hood of Manipur, is copied from Capt. Gorpon’s letter to Mr. Trevetyvan. 

«© 7 send you specimens of (including the Manipuri) twelve of the nu- 

merous languages, or perhaps more properly, as respects many of them, 
dialects spoken within this territory. On examining PesserTon’s map, 
you will perceive that, beginning in the west with the Songpi, (here com- 
monly confounded with the Kapwi, a much smaller tribe,) I have, in my 
course round the valley, reached the parallel of latitude from which I first ‘ 
set out, having described rather more thana semicirde, This is, however, 
hut the inner of the two circles I propose completing, and until I have 
made some progress in my way round the outer one, I feel that I shall 
not be able to furnish satisfactory replies to the queries respecting purti- 
cular tribes. sé. 

In several directions, but more especially in the north-east, Lam given 
to understand the languages are so very numerous, that scarcely sida 
villages are to be found in which they are perfectly similar. rhis, 1 ap- 
prehend, arises from the propensity to change inherent in all aero S 
and which, when left to operate unrestrained by the check whic et wi é 
impose, soon creates gradually increasing differences of dialect amongs 





people originally speaking the same language, but who have come cae 
nited, and between whom little intercourse has afterwards sted. To 


the same cause is, I believe, attributed GR i Rag legs ey 

and dialects spoken by the aborigines of America, particular y in ane . 
where communities composed each of a small number of gre iy | 
to speak languages unintelligible to every tribe around them. | hated 
this circumstance as respects a country more favorable to intercourse ui 
the ‘mountainous territory surrounding ‘Manipur, I was not on a ou 
at finding instances of the same kind in this vicinity, — guage 


. ie 
















—_gpoken in Champhung is only understobd by the thirty 0+ Set me 

ee eras njotey can speak morevor lees of Money ianine 
|  Janguages of their more immediate neigh xe, 3, but) oe eS aye « 
eee 
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are individuals who require an interpreter in conversing with persons not 
~Y of their own very limited community. Dialects so nearly similar as are 
those of the Northern and Central Tdngkhuls, are generally intelligible te 
the adult male population on both sides. But the women (the two tribes 
- in question seldom intermarry) and children, who rarely leave their homes, 
* find much difficulty in making themselves understood. Neither of the 
tribes just named understand the language spoken by the Southern Tdng- 
khuls, and that again differs as widely from the languages of the Khoibés ana 
Marings. ‘The southern Tangkhuls tell me that their language is spoken 
by the inhabitants of a large village named Kambi-maring, situated some- 
where to the westward of the northern extremity of the Ka‘é valley. I 
> mention this to show why I as yet do not feel myself competent to give 
satisfactory replies t} the queries concerning particulgg tribes, I how- 
ever think I can discover a connection (I do not include the Tai) between 
all of the languages in this quarter that I have yet examined, sufficient- 
ly intimate to warrant me in assigning a common origin to the tribes by 
whom they are spoken. From these tribes, which I imagine to be the 
aborigines of the country, extending east and south-east from the Brahma- 
putra to China, 1 derive both the Burmese and the Manipuris. ‘To the 
Shyéns, I assign a different origin.” 

X.—Anamese or Cochin-chinese. The vocabulary of this language Has 
been furnished by Rev, Mr. Gurziarr, from whose letter are extracted the 
be following additional garticulars. 

‘The Anamese spoken in’ Cochin-china and Tunkin with very little 
difference, might be considered as a coarse dialect of the Chinese, if the 
sounds wherewith the characters are read were also current in the spoken 
language. But the oral dialect totally differs from that used in perusing 
the books in the Chinese character, and the construction likewise deviates 
materially. It is however monosyllabic ; has intonations and all the cha- 
racteristics of the Chinese, thoughthe Anamese have fuller sounds, and use 
various letters and diphthongs which no Chinaman can pronounce correctly. 
The learning of the natives is entirely confined to Chinese literature, in 
the acquiring of which they are by no means celebrated. There exist a 
™ number of short-hand Chinese characters, which are used as syllabaries to 

‘express sounds without reference to their meanthg ; but they have not yet 

been reduced to a system, and are used in various ways. The language 
itself is spoken with a very shrill voice, and appears to a foreigner very 
uncouth. It bears only a slight resemblance to the Cambodian, but other- 
wise with no other dialect of the Eastern Peninsula®.’ ? 


 XI.—VJapanese. Mr. Gurzuarr says, “‘ This language is spoken with 
very little variation, by about 20 millions of people, who inhabit the 
Japanese islands. It is polysyllabic, and only resembles the Chinese so 
sr as it has adopted some words from that language, which are however 


* We shall soon ‘know more of this from the Bishop's dictionary, now nearly 
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6 
changed, according to the organs of the natives, like the Latin and Greek 
words in our tongue. Having numerous inflections and a regular gram- 
mar, in a few points resembling the Mantchd, it is ensier to express our 
ideas in it than in the Indo-Chinese languages. The Chinese character 
is universally read amongst the natives with a different sound and accent, 
more full and euphonical. For the common business of life, the Japatfese 
use three different syllabaries, the Katakana, Hirakana, and Imatskana, 
which consist of certain Chinese contracted characters, and’ amount to 458. 
From hence it appears that all the radical syllables of the language wre no 
more than 48, which by various combinations form all the words of one of 
the most copious languages on earth. Its literature is very rich. The 
Japanese have copied from and improved upon the Chinese, and have also 
availed themselvgs of the superiority of our Europeas literature,” 

All.—Corean. In regard to this language, Mr. Gurz.arr makes the 
following remarks. y' 

** Corea is little known, and the language still less. The collection of 
words here inserted was copied from Mepuwunrst’s Vocanpunary. This 
nation has likewise adopted the Chinese character, and is in the possession of 
the same literature ; but in point of civilization it is below its teachers, ‘The 
Coreans have a syllabary of their own, far more intricate than the Japan. 
ese, and formed upon the principle of composition. It consists of few 
and simple strokes, and is not derived from the Chinese character. Fif- 
teen consonants and eleven vowels are the elements, which form 168 com-— 
bined sounds, the sum total of the syllabary. The influence of the Chinese 
Government in this country has been far greater than in Japan, and hence 
the language is far more tinged with the language of Han. There are a 
very great number of composita, of which the first syllable is native and 
the last the Chinese synonym, pronounced in the Corean manner. We 
have not been able to discover any declension, but it is not unlikely that it 
has a few infiections. Many words resemble the Japauese, and the affinity 
between these two nations is not doubtful. The kinguage being polysylla- 
bic, does not require any intonation, and ifsuch exist, it has entirely escap- 
ed our notice.” — . : 

I now proceed to give specimens of all the languages and dialects of 
which vocabularies haveebeen received: to which I shall adda table show- 
ing the number of words per cent. which in any two languages agree, or 
are so similar as to warrant the conclusion that they are derived from the 
same source. It must be noted that the words are spelled according to the 
Romapized orthography. The vowels are sounded as follows :— act 









- a as in America, woman. a as in fur, fathé¥. - 
e , men, é 4, they. . | 
cmp i »” pin. i ” police, 
o 4, nor, not. 6 4, note. 
j B® 5s. pubs.) pire: a5 pul 
u Lune, (French.) 


ays used strictly as an aspirate, whether at the begin- 
following another consonant. ERGs: th Eten 
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ve . 
© . ; 
¢ “i e ‘ 
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ain priesthood, not as in think ; sh as in mishap, not as in ship : ph as in 


uphold, not as in philosophy. Th and sh, when used to express their Eng- 


lish sounds as in think, skip, are printed in italics, The French nasal x 





(a8 in enfant) is expressed by n, with a dash underneath. 


English. Bangali. A‘ samese. Khami. Siamese. 
fic béyu botéh lum lom 
Ant pApiliké peru mtit mot 
Arrow MS ir énr lemptia Ink son 
Bird pakhyi sorai nok ndk 
Blood rakin tez lefit liat 
Boat nauké * nau heii riin 
Bone nsthi har ntik kra ddék 
Buffalo mahish mh khwai khwai 
Cat biral mekfri mili meau 
Cow _ gorda n nda 
Crow ak, kauri k ka 
Day din din wan . Wao 
Dog kukkur kokdr m& 
Ear arpa kau ha ha 
Earth maAti méti lang nin din 
Ege anda kéni khai khai 
Elephant hasti hati - tséug chh#og 
Eye chhakhyuh e6kd ta té 
Father pité bupai po po 
Fire .. ag ni jai fai fai 
Fish matsya més pa pla 
Flower — pushpé bal mok dok mai 
Foot péd, charan hori tin tin 
Goat chhagal shigéli pe pe 
Hair kesh, chul sili phum pliém 
Hand hat hat ntl mii 
Head mastak mie hé hua 
Hog shakar gahori mi mG 
Horo shringa hin khau khauw 
Horse ghér ghoa m ms 
House ghar ghor hetin rian 
ron lanham lu 1ék lek 
Leaf pata pat tat bal 
Light dipti pohor leng seng 
Man maoushya mandh kun khéo 
ba: bandor ling ling 
jciin dflan 
me ine 
noi phu khau 
pak pak 
ying yun 
tsi chha 
khiin khiia 
nen man nam man 
klui 
me oan me nam 
tang tang 
kih kliia 
nang nang 
Bras 
nea nga 
u déu 
hin hin 
whe tawan 
sell sila 
khid fan 
tun tén mai 
mia bain 
nam nam 
hé man héa mao 
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English. Avkd. A’bor, Mishimi, | Barmese. § Karen, 
Air | . doris fisér_ renew 16 s.i¢e kal * oe 
Ant térak = tor friang payuctseik tabrish 
Arrow apak epigh mpi m e — =: 
Bird putéh part g t thé 
Blood oyi SPL, harri = 
Boat huluag etka rrus khii 
Bone. eal &loug ribéh or 
Buffalo mendik menzek m fiji pins 
Cat oe kedévi nhdzéri kynung saminyo 
Cow shye séu métsokraé & e kilo 





Crow ve ivag tshklé 
kihingge 
neké ‘= 


t nung 
ohok, pazét 


khyen 
| Ow, « 


nyin, nya 


~~ 


ie 


nth 

c ~ » 
Elephant 
Eye - 
Father 
Fire 
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Jilt. 
mbéng 


tsangiang 


malh 


Gdro, 


baréwh 
sh éinalehak 


ri 
ddbring 
kanchai 
ring 
gring 
métma 
menggé 





shel 
bolbijak’ 
shingé 
mande 






wigam 
polbiphang 
song 
ehi 
téjong 
. 


Manipwrt, 
nuopgeit 
knkcheng 


irol 
haudong 


. samuk 


kwaék 
nuogthil 
hwi 


sagol 


nongthaurni- 


} 
cha w6lbinkak 
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Songpé. 
mpoan 
nteang = 
16 eres 
pral 
zyai 
bhi 
karau 
woirhol 


- 


immhaa 
chan “ 
héu 
duidéi 
chiog 
ntai 
kagi 
tingpuk 
nrul 
hanchong- 
~ au i 
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Air 
Ant 


Egg 
Elephant 
Eye 
Father 
Fire 
Fish 
Flower 
Foot 
Goat 
Hair 
Hand 
Head 
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Kapwi. 
thirang 
tangin 
than 
mass 
thi 
li 
mard 
eanloi 
topis& 
tom 
mié 
tam/si 
wi 
kané 
talnai 
makatul 
tapong 
mail 


kazyong 
tha 

ana 
ching 
mamun 
kéng 
ming ny. 
zyingp 
niin , 
ngachnng 
tuikoak 


lamp wi 
mac 
mun 
tangbén0 


_ m ar 


 tadai 
chard 


Koreng. Marém. 
‘tinghun nhlut 
matcangpwi nteng 
takyen nlé 
nthikna arol 
tuzyni azyl 
mali nik 
puré maha 
alui aghoi 
_myauns tokps 
matom atom 
net chachak 
nin lanls . 
tasi athi 
kon inkon 
kadi nfhs 
pabam aroicghum 
chapong mpong 
rik milk 
apa aps 
chami mai 
chakhé khéi 
charapen pan 
chap) phai 
kum khami 
tatham them 
chaben ven 
chapi api 
kabak wok 
pake ti 
chakon chakon 
chaki kai 
chaghi kaphé 
pang alui 
ben phen 
chamai mi 
tazyong @kazyong 
charha Ihé 
apy apwi . 
malong kalong 
chamuna math 
tingkheng tanckhéng 
pazyan ew fg 
nchao mim 
théau thio*® 
ngoshi mphoithai 
shingga arunkai 
lam pi 





aba he 
singbang akoi 
nam ; joam 

atfui 


; charéthai 


X\ 
Champhung. 
phanré — 
ching khé 
mala 
ngathe 
azi 
mrrikhe 
sorth 
ogralili 
héngaubi » 
shemuk 
khalé 
ngasiniung 
aval 
khund 
ngalai 
nrori 
plobi 
amak 
ibo 
amai 
akhai 
abun 
aphai 
ami 
sum 
apéan 
kau 
avak 
rate 
sagol 
ara 
aruk 
sintkod 
war 
snmil 
khayo 
astbi 
ipe 
kaphung 
khamar 
hachang 
aAmAnE 
ngayalé 
— 


lipi 

0 ie 
lampt 
kasam 
ahul 
tangarom 
rinam 


—_—_——— 


f {Dec. 


Luhuppa, 
mnsi 
chaling : 
malé ‘\ 


narikhong 
nr | 


simuk 


nayong .* 
kachéug 


+ 


—— 
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English. . N. Tingkhul, C. Tangkhul. S.Tingkhul. Khoibé. Maring.- 
Air mast _ mashin khiréng nooglit marthi 
chamechs akhauw miling hayéng | 
mals the mialé is 
oré mate wétss wéché 
unsi athi hi hi 
mali rakong mali li 
urd art thard khrd 
shi selii raloi lui 
tumi ukhan tongkan tung 
saxmuk samuk nimuk muk 
hongkhé awk hatharék ok 
mAs ung asiia nongyéng nunghéng 
wi wi wi 
okhané nakor khanés nharil 
nealei alii thalai kini 
até arti wévui wayui 
sakatal sti kasi 54i 
omit amit mat mit 
ops ps po papa 
mai mui mai ial 
sangé ngs thangs hugs 
pie ramen pir ar 
okho € wang o 
mikre rmakre hingngau klang 
kosen sam sim sam 
khut kuit khit hut 
okéo ald ld ld 
hok ok hok wok 
mehi ark) ntsi chi 
snkoi sapuk shapuk puk 
shin yin tsim chim 
mari thiar snkweé thir 
thins thingus n& " né 
shen war war war 
mi pasa thami hmt 
nayong ong hayoug yung 
; | | kacheang khe tanglA tanglt 
Mother aphi ont nob nabi tadé 
ountain kapbung kaphang ramthiag ramthing khiung 
he | ania onlin mur mur mur | 
hachesng haicheang  sangsno thangtan thangkran 
ami omin armin ming ming 
mays rositié# AVA rash met 
thiu §e théu e thaiu sherek thrik 
motthéi motthai mit mothai— muthai 
kong tiitheu til kongpwi tulil 
us somphih sombihi lampii lamp wa bam 
ow ntef macht machi mits ti 
 apabii ohoi arhiino un wun 
— : kachirang arwallong™ thangwaén nungthau 
phri phrihi mari phurue phrul _ 
sapdchengl& sapfichenglé arshi tikron sorwe 
faa — lh au une ung thullung khiuog 
yit j ani nongmit nuogemit 
hampi hompwi humwa 
alérré hae 
thing hingtong hingbél 
| YT ram yon yul 
Water ~— nicht ——si—“S:SCét thin td yui ui . 
OM 8 berh& berhs mt wiré. ré al -_ 
j * 
(Pe Sa 
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English, — Anamese. Japanese. 
ASGDS Gy Vhtg ~** -Bot® | djipu 
Ant kien . mi - = 
. Arrow) ten ya 
indir tee <shimee | tori 
Blood mai tsi 
t ding tenms 
Bone shiing hone 
Buffalo klougntik suigiu 
Cat me} it neko 
Cow stingkran ushi 
Crow konkwa karasze 
" Day ngai hi 
Dog sho inu 
Ear. thi nimi 
eaxkh - sed tsi 
Erte n tamango 
Elephant woi > dso 
Eye mat me 
Father sh& tsitsi 
fire lia hi 
_ . Fish kha asnkana 
Flower a hoa rij . hana 
Foot kangshiin asi 
Goat yé hitszeji_ 
Hair | long ‘kaminoke > 
Hand | tai te , 
Head da ~ atama __ 
Hog | Ahéu ; inoshishi 
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. 
*. RESULTS OF COMPARISON, =e 

Shewing the proportion of words in 100, which, in any two of the lan 

guages mentioned “below, are found to be the same, or so nearly alike ae 
to authorize the conclusion that they are derived from a common source. 



















Oe RRM OAD GAARA SOR RSS heme 
> oe 2 a — —. = 2 e 4 
3 5.2 Bea PSCC ES RR SEBES.E ESE 
— . = Pa +3 =.c . =e _ — oF 

—_ geo Pea “i ee il — i + oo eS: . eo a 

= o> Se NEE rst tics SES wi oe Se Coe CO 

Sat eee ES fo et 8 Sa ss sy otis 

Ss. 2? - | 8 = 5 RB. sae.  & & .@.' 9 see ee 16 .& .2@*@tie st-& 

i  ———— 

Dre See SS OSH SE SSS SSO SCH Fi | Asdmese, 


Seacoocooosoe soem euseoeceees ——!| Khamti, 


SewooscoSosoes—c-Sueeaess S—— | Sumese, 





— —_—_— —_—_———» - 


Saas mise... | Mishnnt, 











Sis SHOomsaseenwo-o-susos £ 
ntie—aacnoer=—ehtosawss:S Simi Scaonw,| Barmese, 
SCOwaAsnwoessbeonsaee=s BSSSaexs—! Karen, . 
Gans onsnee—wsomas ISSzSaweco | Singpho, 
one S SESSSCUMSS HESS  SSSS=55SS55-~] Jili, 

same, Seon S SSeUSan—-ase | Garo, 










| 













cos "Sah eqS—a—weoe! Manipun, 
- F : * 4 > ; — ' a - - 
to tn co Go or oN SSS Sas SOO SCS Seo Hongpa, 
BWEeeSe SH. MsaS==—Sseco- | Kapwi, 


So SSN Re O Ronee ccs! Koren, 
TF ae eee ee | Maram, 
Me SES arm Bbemawawesccoso | Champhung, 
=—ooeoocco-e | Luhuppa, 


a. | N. Téngkhul, 









ash Sasns— 


enowohtias 














—_— 
een a a= — 
SSeS Beso Su SSSSSSeoo~——| Khoiba, 


eines “SBS Sslxs. Sen 





aS. SRnsSeSsSocows | Manng, 


ea wisn — ONS UA a wwnts——SSUNSS | Anamese, 
< eas OF GB GO CO tnt eet est es es we | Japanese, 


| Corean, 





ee 
. Request for specimens of other Languages, 

The foregoing table is to be regarded only as the commencement of a 
seriés of comparisons, which it is desirable to extend to as many languages 
as™practicable. We would therefore request persons residing in various 
parts of India, or in other countries, to furnish specimens of such dialects 
as are spoken in their respective neighbourhoods, including all the, words 

vemin the table, by which means a general comparison may be readily 
made. In addition t ) the list of words, it is desirable to obtain informa~ 
tigiitin the following points: ; 

1. Within what geographical limits the language described is spoken, 

2. The estimated number of people who speak it. 

Ss. The ‘account they give of their own origin, and any circumstances 
Dag x: e £3 
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which, in the opinion of the writer, tend to elucidate their orate and to 
establish an ancient connection between them and other races, | 

4. Whether the language is originally monosy llabic or polysyllabie, = 
If the former, have any polysyllabic words crept in, and from what source ? 

5. Does the language possess a variety of tones? How many and what 
ure they ? *. 

6. Is the pronunciation of the language uniform throughout the dis. : 
trict in which itis spoken? Are the sounds of particular letters varied, in 
certain positions, for the sake of euphony ? 

7. Is it a written language? If so, whence does it derive its alphabet? ? 
Is its alphabet well adapted to express the sounds of the nee ibe 
otherwise ? 

8. How many vowel sounds doesit contain? How many consonants ? 

9. What languages does it resemble in grammatical construction ? Do 
the nouns undergo any change of form on account of case, gender, or num- 
ber r If not, how are these accidents expressed ? 

10. Are the verbs inflected to express the vurious moods and ‘tenses? 
Or are these deterniined by the use of prepositive or postpositive particles ? 

11. Are adjectives varied to agree with their nouns ? Have they any 
degrees of comparison? What is the method of forming the numerals 
above ten? Are there any generic particles affixed to the numerals? — 

12. Has the language an orticle P t -ie-w dee - ete 

18. Are there different forms for the personal pronouns, designating the - 
superiority or inferiority of the speaker or hearer ? ae 7 

14. In what order are the different parts of speech arranged ina sen- 
tence ? Does the possessive case precede or follow the word by which, it is 
governed? Is the objective governed by prepositions, or postpositions ? 
Does the verb precede or follow the objective w hich it governs ? De ‘ad- 
verbs, conjunctions, «auxiliaries, and other particles precede le or f follow the 


verbs which they modify ? . ne Se 
© . : nP3asg 








_1V.—Specimens of Buddhist Inscriptions, with symbols, from. the west of 
India. By Colonel: W. H. Sykes, Hon. Mem,, Ass Soc. &c.__ e 


The admirable and efficient use you have made in" your’ able: journal 

of the ancient inscriptions and ancient coins found in various “parts of 

India, induced me to apply to withdraw all my copies of inscriptions 

met with in Western India from the hands of the Roy ‘al Asiatic Society 

with a view to offer them to you to make such use Of as you might think 
"proper. My application to the Royal Asiatic Society wns met with 

‘an assurance that the inscriptions, which had been transmitted’ to 'the 
iterary society of Bombay very many years ago, and which were ‘sub- 

- sequently sent by this society to the R. A. 5., were : to be published 
immediately ; ; this assurance precluded further interference on my 4 
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part and f shall therefore not do more than transmit to you, copies 
of such inscriptions as I think from the associated emblems or mono- 
graphs may assist to throw light upon some of the coins you have 
published, As preliminary to my observations you must permit me 
to, quote a passage from your own elaborate account of the coins which 
appear in your journal. You say most justly and philosophically that, 
“It is an inmlisputable axiom that unstamped fragments of silver and 
rold of a fixed weight must have preceded the use of regular coin in 
those countries where civilization and commerce had induced the neces- 
sity of some convenient representation of value. The antiquarian there- 
fore will have little hesitation in ascribing the a1iaHest Grape of ANTI- 
auity in Indian numismatology to small flattened bits of silver or other 
metal which are occasionally discovered all over the country, either 
quite smooth, or bearing only a few pinch-marks on one or both sides ; 
and generally having a corner cut off as may be conjectured gor the ad- 
justment of their weight.” '—Vol.iv. p.627. IFfit be found that Baudha 
emblems or Baudha monographs exist upon such coins, we shall have 
the highest grade of antiquity in Indian numismatology associated with 
Buddhism. And thatsuch is the case you have supplied numerous in- 
stances, and vol. iv. pls. 3! and 34, of the square kind, coins 26, 27, 32, 
‘Sleand iS are denominated ancient Hindu coins, but which from their 
emblems or monographs, are evidently coins of Buddhist dynasties ; at 
Yeast they must be admitted to be such until we can prove from un- 
“questionable ancient Hindu inscriptions that similar emblems or mono- 
“graphs were used by the Hindu inhabitants of India in contra-distine- 
J _tion tot the Buddhist inhabitants. You will perceive that the monograph 
which characterizes the above coins is the and a reference to my 
_ perfect Baudha inscriptions will prove that this emblem is initial or final, 
~ or both, in every inscription excepting the second. Very many of the 
-youndéd coins, which according to your dictum are comparatively more 
recent than the square coins, are equally characte rized by the emblems. 
Proceeding to another emblem common to the coins and the 
. Buddh. inscriptions, it will be seen that the initial symbol of inserip- 
»,tion No. 6, is absolutely identical with the emblem or monograph 
over the back of the elephant on the coin No. 9, on the reverse of 
» which is. a_ bull usually denominated by Europeans a brahmany bull; 
» but which, as it is found in Buddhist sculpture as well as on Buddhist 
. coins, might with equal propriety he denominated a Buddhist bull. 
_ The partially obliterated emblem pn coins 5, 13, is no doubt the same 
as that ino egin, Don . =! & i se! « 
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‘Te may be a question whether or not the symbol is the original of 
that YX found on so many other coins whether Indoscythic, Canouj, or 
Hindu,—or it may be, that the initial symbol of inscription No. 2, 
has a greater claim, with its four points. I do not perceive any aym- 
bol on the coins exactly corresponding to the initial emblem of inserip- 
tion No. 3, but the male figure in coin 16, plate 38, vol. iv., is point- 
ing downwards to a form not very far removed from it. « One of the 
emblems observed on the Canouj series of coins is a pole, on the top of 
which is 2 compound object not referable to any known form; an 
erect male figure, called by you the sacrificing rAja, with a clory round 
his head, or the crescent behind his shoulders, looks towards this 
emblem : on the reverse is a female either seated @n a stool, on a bed, 
6r ona couchant lion. I beg of you to bear this remarkable emblem 
on the one side, and the female seated on a lion on the other sidé, par- 
ticularly im mind, for they will assist to connect the Canouj series of 
coins with a Buddhist dynasty. In illustration of the emblem I trans- 
mit a sketch of the principal figure of Buddh in alto relievo in the cele- 
brated cave temple of Karleh. You will perceive that Buddh is seated 
on a lotus flower, supported by the identical emblem met with on the 
coins, vide plate 38, coins 16, 17; plate 39, coins 18, 19, 20, et seq. That 
the emblem is sacred is evident from its supportigg Buddh; and the 
figures holding up the pole are no sublunary personages, for their heads 
are shrouded by the seven-headed snake which shrouds Buddh himself 
in some of the sculptures at Ellora. In coin 24 G. pl. 39, vol. iv. 
the emblem is placed between a male ond female (probably the raja and . 
his wife of the coins) both of whom are looking up to it; and the female 
appears to be making an offering. You state this emblem to be 
a standard having a bird at the top, somewhat resembling the Roman 
eagle; and you read the name of the raja to be Kumara Gurra. A 
relook at coin 20, pl. 39, vol. iv., in which the outline of the emblem : 
appears to be quite perfect will probably induce’you se cofipare it | 
again with other coins, to ascertain what changes'or form the emblem ‘ 
undergoes. In the sketch I have sent you will observe the associa-_ 
tion of Buddh with lions, (odd as they look) untilopes and stidkes. 

I now. come toa remarkable coincidence. On coin 25, pl. 39, vol - 
iv. a female is represented seated on a couchant or reposing lion. ‘ 
‘This coin you call the Conolly coin, from that gentlem an's discovery of r 
it, and the legend is read Sri Sinna VieRamA,. I beg of ies take © 
up the 3rd volume of the Transactions of the Literary Soci 
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the exact position of the lion (in. my account inadvertently called 
tiger ; but it is a maned lion), the exact position of the right leg of the 
female ; the same aspect of the figure, the glory round the head; and 
the same ornaments on the arms above the elbow, and in the same 
female figure on other coins we observe the same triple necklace. My 
sketch represents an alto-relievo figure cut out of the rock in the Buddh 
cave temple gt Lilora, now most absurdly denominated by the Hindus 
Jaganndth Subha, and the figure herself with equal absurdity is called 
Bhagésri Bhowani, but in Indra Subbah, she is called Jnderant, and 
is sculptured on the walls of the hall. A tree is sculptured on the wall 
behind the female figures, in which are roosting peafowls. I mention 
this, because, from the female in coins 28 and 30 being associated with 
peafowls, she is considered to be the wife of Kartika. The originals 
of my sketch are as large as life, and Jnderani is sculptured on the 
terminal wall of a long vestibule to the crypt or sacred place where 
Buddh is sculptured: the opposite terminal wall of the vestibule has 
corresponding figures as large as life (with the exception of the ele- 
phant) of a man seated on a couchant elephant, a tree is behind the 
figures and onthe branches peafowls are seated; and the man is now 
called Indra, As there are not any sacred symbols connected with these 
figures, but as they were evidently not secondary objects with the 
sculptors or excavators of the temple, not less from their position than 
from their execution, I have for some years been accustomed to consi- 
der them representations of the prince and his consort, by whom the 
cave was ex-cuted; and in this opiaion I was confirmed by similar 
figures being met with under similar circumstances in two other Buddh 
caves ; there being only some slight difference in the position of the 
female upon the lion, such agis seen in coin 27, and in one instance 
the lion is. by the side of the female. 

If therefore these coincidences justify the belief that the female figure 
on the coin and the female figure in the baudha caves of Lilora be the 
same, we come to the conclusion that the faves in which the figures 
are e found were excavated by a Budhist prince, named Vikrana 
Manennra_ Gurta ; ; and the form of the Devanagri letters upon 
the coin w. will give a period of 2000 to 2500 years for the date of 
the « cc vation. Of course the caves were excavated by different 


PHBA kt fo or such astonishing. works of art could only have been 


ted in many generations. : 
Tt would appear that upon the ‘ancient coine;, whether of the Canon) 
shtra, Jaunpoor, or Western India, on some or 
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animals, trees, peafowls, &c.—all of which are to be met with schleinked 
in‘Baudha cuve temples ; and the coins are impressed with an antique 
form of the Devanagri which is only met with in Buddhist inscriptions 
in Buddhist works of art. Now until we find the same symbols, mono- 
graphs, figures, and the same antique form of the Sanskrit character 
in. Hindu works of art; (and there is nothing of the kind whateverin ~ = * 
the numerous cave temples in Western India dedicated to Suzwun 
(Srva) particularly there is not any inscription in the antique form of 
the Devandgri,) we may legimately infer that Buddhists are the authors 
in cases where these symbols are found, and that Hindus are not the 
authors. Moreover, the use of the antique form of the Deyandgari » 
indicates a priority in the use of it, over those who appear to have 
used a modified form of it. 

I beg of you to make any use you please of this letter ; for'l ave 
not any objection to my opinions being subjected to the test of public 
criticism. Truth is my object and I am quite satisfied to beset right 
in case I am wrong, . 


‘Note on Col. Syxxs’ Jnscriptions, by Jas. Prinsep, Sec. As. Soc., &e. 


- Colone]l Sykes pays us no small compliment in wishing to trans- 
der back again to India for elucidation the numerous inscriptions he ~ 
‘x0 long since collected in the West of India. This is indeed revers- 
ing the order of things!—while we are sending to Europe all those 
great men eminent for their knowledge ofthe ancient tongues of India, 
and discouraging (if not persecuting) the study of these tongues by the 
natives themselves ;—while the public declaration of a late, _presi- 
dent (Sir-Caantes Grey) still rings in our ear, that the subject of 
Indian literature and antiquity was now exhausted, and that we must 


- seek. other matter of physical research to occupy the attention of the 
members of the Asiatic Society, we are awakened and encouraged toa 
y fresh train of antiquarian investigation By «an appeal from our retired sd 


-comrades, who had carried away with them stores of precious materials 
-to lie long neglected, or to excite fruitless, srdeamds in a clime uncon- 
-genial to their elucidation. 

_ . More'than one great question is certainly involved in the solution of 
othe cave inscriptions of western India. To whom is to be attributed their | 
_construction ? From what period bavethey existed ?—In what language 
vg and character are the records sculptured ?—Unkno wn to Colonel Syxgs, ; 
_ (the, rhole te already solved em ——. 
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and the language is not Sanskrit, but a link between that grammatical 
ra idiom and the Pali of the Buddhist scriptures. The alphabet appears 
to be the very prototype of all the Devandgari and Dakshini alphabets : 
and nothing in the pure Sanskrit tongue has yet been discovered pre- 
served in this character: indeed it would be impossible that it should ; 
because, still more than the Pali, the alphabet is deficient in many let- 
ters absolut@ly necessary to Sanskrit syntax. 
' Further, of the cave inscriptions on this part of India, we have already 
published one from Gaya in the selfsame alphabet and language, of 
the age of raja Dasarnatua (the Il.) In the present number we pub- 
~ lish another equally important evidence from Cuttack, proving that 
the caves in the Mhandgiri hill were repatred and appropriated, if not 
excavated, in the time of Arra réja a Buddhist sovereign of Calinga, 
From the west of India we have hitherto only had one specimen (that 
of Dr. Stevenson from Karli) to deal with, and this we haye with rea- 
son suspected of being also Pali, though the character has evidently 
undergone the changes of acentury or two. ' 
_Whatever may be our desire to penetrate further into the secret, 
we still by no means regret that Col. Syxes Ras not sent the whole 
of his collection to gratify our curiosity. Impressed with a convic- 
tion that no written copy is to be trusted implicitly we should have 
either hesitated to look at them at all, or perhaps should have wasted 
hours of labourin vain on them; while we know that our zealous fellow- 
labourers in Bombay are meantime adopting the best means of secur- 
ing authentic facsimiles of these very inscriptions, and are even now 
engaged in examining their contents. N evertheless these half-dozen 
‘brief specimens from Jooneer, selected as containing symbols identical 
with those on the varéous Buddhist groupes of coins, have, invited atten- 
“tion in spite of all our resolutions ! and though future comparisons may 
‘change and correct many letters in our reading, we cannot refrain from 
= publishing the fesults, strfkingly confirmatory as they are of the 
- fact that these Buddhist cave inscriptions are also in the vernacular 
of the day, all equally simple und intelligible—now that the key has 
been discovered. This key is of course no other than the one reco- 
“-vered through the Bhilsa dinams; and it is a singular fact that the 
4 principal deviation in the Sainhadri cave alphabet, from what may be 
considered as the original type,€namely, that of theletter d,) hasbeen 
‘traced and verified through the recurrence, in many of the shortin- —— — 
scriptions, of the somewhat similar expression daya dhama, (Sanskrit +> 
-daya-dharma.) The principal acts here are of * compassion and piety, ~~ 
, _-&8 those were of ‘charity ;’ not that the latter expression does not 
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also occur in some of the present examples: and particularly in fig. 1 
of the accompanying plate, wherein Colonel Syxes happily confirms the 
correction I ventured to introduce into the Rey. Dr. Stevenson's 
copy of the same line (see page 468 of the present volume). Strange to 
say there are many other discrepancies of equal magnitude in the two 
copies of this simple document: Col. Syxes’ line reading : ¢ 


Saharavisabhoti putasa (a) gimita ukasa sihathabhodflnam. 


The change from pihathato ddra to sihathabhe ddanam, immediately 
opens our eyes to the subject of the record, siiathabho (or sihathambha) 
being the regular Pali orthography of few au: Sinha stambhas, the 
lion pillar; and Col. Sykes informs us that the insgription is engraven 
*“‘on the obelisk or pillar in front of the Kdrli cave." The obvious 
translation then is, 


* This lion pillar is the gift of Acimirmaa Uxas the son of Sana Ravisa- 
: BHOoTI."' S 


In fig. 2 a perfect inscription from the doorway of the Sainhadrf caves 
north of Joonter (Junira), we may remark the commencement of a de- 
parture from the original form in some of the letters used: thus the 
for, <a8 changed ay, , a common form also in the Girnar inserip- 
tions, and evidently the link between the original form and the g of 
the Mahamatlaipura inscriptions, and of the various gouthern alphabets : 
it may be also seen in inscription 3 of the present plate. his letter 
would be taken for an x by readers on our side of India; and this is 
perhaps one of the best possible proofs of the authenticity of the pri- 
mitive form, whence by distinct ramifications in opposite sides of the 
peninsula the same derivative has come to denote quite a different ori- 
ginal! Then, of our Samudra Gupta,and more modern alphabets is 
derived from _L ; this when written, required the pen to be earried below 

r forming aloop thus | ; which was gradually carried downward in A 

. and & , and ended in the modern @, But 1 must not attempt on this 
= occasion to analyze indivjdual letters, or I shall be carried away into 
_ an endless digression. Correcting the second anomalous letter conjec- 
‘ turally, the line will run thus :-— =~ 

Dhammika sentya sata gabham ughi cha daya dhamam. 
which corresponds precisely with the Sanskrit ; 
= uifeaana wane GHe caret. 

The hundred caves and the tank of Daa’auixa Seni—his act of piety, and 

“compassion.” | gt ert 9 a Be 


—h 


“I must be allowed to remark en passant that the letter m has here 
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ss changed its form to 7, which appears to be the original form of the 
) Seer aes. 
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* 
Xx... AN, M and a, of successive alphabets, and may ex- 
“a plain the circumstance of that class of nm alone being known in the 
written Prikrit of the Hindu drama, and of the sacred literature of the 
Jains. For the word wdhi see observations on No. 5. 
| The symbol on this inscription, Col. Sykes identifies with that on 
~~ coins 16, 17, 18, 26, 27, 32 and 51 of plate 34, vol. v. 
Inscriptiong: may be transcribed in Roman letters thus ; 
Virasenakasa gahalatila maghasa 
Dhama nigamasa dayadhama, chetiya-ghara, 
Niyuta sama loka hita sukhaya. 


~~ In Sanskrit this sentence may be rendered with exact conformity : 
Awan wesleqneg wifarna Yar from sa are fea © 
gaa 


‘«'The compassionate and pious act of Vina Senaxa, the gahalatila magia, the 
- abode of righteousness,—for the pleasure and advantage of the virtuous attendants 
of the chaitya temple.” 2 


This inscription is stated by Col. Syxesto be “on a Buddhist cave 
temple in which there is a large isolated dehgopa, under the hill fort of 
Seunere or Jooneer."" The expression chetiya ghar of course alludes 
to this interior structure: it is exactly the modern vernacular name, 
and it introduces us with certainty to a new letter, the gf, which has 
beea hitherto a desideratum ; and which was of doubtful existence in 
the primitive alphabet. Some modification is also perceptible in the 
kh of the word sukhdya, of the reading of which however there can. 
be no reasonable doubt. 

The symbol at the head of this inscription agrees precisely with 
that of many of our golden Indo-Scythic coins. 

The name gahalutila magha yeminds us of a tribe of R4jputs, the 
Gehiotes, or Grahalote8 who fotinded the Gohila dynasty of Mewdr, 
after the destruction of the Balabhis of Saurashira. Magha is the name 
of one of the dwipas or divisions of the universe. Italso applies to 
* the Magas of the Arracan country, Buddkists who claim to have 

given their name to the Magadha province whence they migrated east- 
ward: but this is doubtful. 


% Figure 4 is headed, ‘* Perfect inscription over the doorway of the 
o.: large pillared caye temple within the vestibule, Sainhadri caves.e 
ee ‘Some little ambiguity remains as to the third letter which may be 


either @ or s ; in the latter case the sense will only vary so far as to 
introduce the name of the mother as well as of the father of the 
_. benefactor—Kali sutasya, ‘born of Kari’—but as the same letter oc- 
curs in the next inscription without change, I think it must be ana 
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rather than an s, although we have thus a collision between two vowels, 


_ Kali dtasa heranika putasa sulisadatasa thakapurisasa chetiya ghara 
niyuta dayadhama. | 
In Sanskrit: 


SING Leow yy Cane saytuey Vanee frow <q war 
‘“* The pious act of SurisapatTra, lord of the city of Tiaka, the son of Kary’ 
_ Ata (Or Kanyanra) the gold merchant, for the attendants on she chaitya-tem- 
ple.’’ 

The name of the rich person at whose expense the cave was appa- 
rently dug or ornamented, may be translated ‘ given by the sun'’—equi- 
valent to Apollodotus of the Greeks; it may also be read Sidélisa datta - 
(given of Siva); both are somewhat at variance’with a Bauddha pro- 
fession. The town over which he ruled looks very like Thakurpura, 

No. 5, of the same plate, is ‘ enclosed in a panel, over the western 
cistern near the Jarge reservoir in the Sainhadra caves.” 


Kali dtekasa kutira putasa sudhana 
Kiunasa saghakasa ughi dayadhama. ’ 


Here the four opening letters are the same us in the last example, 
but they are followed by a &, and the rest of the name is different. The 
doubtful word in the second line is evidently the same as one in the 
second inscription, where from following satagabham with a conjunctive 
*cha’ it seemed to denote some similar object of art. From the posi- 
tion of the present inscription, that object could be no other than a 
reservoir for water, and from analogy to the primitive alphabet the 
initial letter should be the vowel L or uw. In Wutson’s dictionary I 
accordingly found the word 3% : uéhras, water, whence would naturally 
be formed wt udArf, or in Pali, wdhé,a tank, or water reservoir. Again 
the letter ¢ of putasa more resembled @ bh, which if so would make the 
reading kutfra pubhasa (Sanskrit qetcaa4@ kutira prabhasya or pra- 
bhavasya, enlightening or born in a cottage)—and the whole sentence : 
- 4 "This tank is the piousswork of Kart’ Araca the humbly born, the honest 
acquirer of wealth, the deceased (gone to heaven, swargdgasya?)"" = » 
‘The modification of the letter d& should be particularly noted as it 
‘might easily be taken for a v, but for the known word dhama. | 
Ne. 6. This is one of the most curious of the series because of uv 
the exact accordance of the initial symbol with the monogram ona * 
* Jarge series of the Indo-Scythic coins, commencing with the reverse of 
the celebrated Mokadphises coin. There can be little doubt that these 
o signs, placed at the head of every written document, and stampt on 
‘the field of every die are, like the aum of the rae the cross of 
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® 
the Christians, or the triangle of the masonic brethren, connected 
with the religion of the parties. Twenty-four such signs are still in 
use among the Jains, whose books or traditions may some day instruct 
us in the allegories they are intended to convey. The present panelled 
inscription is ‘on the most western end of the rock near the chambers 
of the SainAddri caves.’ It runs in the usual strain : 


" Sdmadapasakasa putasa, 
Sivakukhisa daya dhama ddinam, 
Kapdvibhasa yase niyutakam. 


srasquagay fragiene (?) curate ayifsrg and frame 

“« The pious and charitable endowment of Siva Kuxut (?) the son of Sa’ma-~ 
RAPASAKA (2?) redounding to the glory of this most compassionate person.”’ 
implying doubtless that the chambers had been constructed by the 
party, for the accommodation of the priests or ascetics who resided 
on the spot. . 

Can we then venture to affirm on the strength of these very brief 
and detached announcements that we have solved the great ques- 
tion of the origin of the cave temples of western India, those 
stupendous works of art which it is calculated must have occupied 
centuries of labour and mines of wealth to excavate? The obvious 
answer is;—if these inscriptions occupy, as they seem to do, pro- 
minent and designed places’ in the works they allude to, they can 
hardly be imagined to record any thing less than the original con- 
struction: or when the excavations were of natural formation, at 
least their embellishment and architectural sculpture. 

» In this case we may at once pronounce, from the alphabetic evi- 
dence, that the caves were thug constructed or embellished a century 
or two prior to the christian ¢ra, when Buddhism flourished in the 
height of its glory from Casimir to Ceylon. 

It is certainly an extraordinary circumstance that among all these 
inscriptions, the title of raja should never ogeur, and that such great 
undertakings should appear to have proceeded from private zeal, from 
obscure individuals neither connected with the court nor with the 
priesthood; for neither any where do we discover the familiar titles of 
‘Sramana, Bhikhu, Mahamaté nor Arahata in the present inscripyons. 

_ The above are but a few specimens selected from a mass in the 
owner's possession, and unimportant compared with those on which we 
jhave reason to believe our friends in Bombay are now engaged. From 
their labours must we impatiently expect the solution to Col. Syxrs’ 
question 1 now we are told under re-agitation in England— whether the 
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buddhists or the brahmans may claim precedence in The ni history of 
Indian civilization and literature?’ We have already expressed an 
opinion on this discussion, supported by the strong argument that the 
language of all our lately disclosed documents is a mere scion of the 
‘pure Sanskrit stock, not quite so distant from its parent as the Pali, 
or the Jaina Prakrit, but still widely at variance with the purity and 
perfection of the sacred langunge of the Vedas. 

Nevertheless opponents may argue,—where are any Sanskrit sculp- 
tured documents or inscriptions of equal antiquity P—Look at the San- 
skrit inscriptions of the Saiva sculptures at Mahamalaipura so ably 
deciphered by Mr. Banincron*: they are in a character which can be 
proved to be a regular and even distant descendant of the /dt character. 
Again they may argue, does not the word Sanskrit imply that the 
existing langtage was reformed, dressed and reduced to grammatical 
restraint, at some period ?—this was attended with the introduction of 
several new letters which are not to be found in the early primitive 
alphabet, nor even in the early offsets from it, the square Pali, and 
the old Tamil :—whereas we can trace their gradual incorporation 
in these western link inscriptions, and we find them fully developed 
in the well preserved copper-plate grants of the CR century so 
happily coming to aid our studies from Gujerdt. ‘‘ Much may be said 
on both sides,”"—but it is most prudent to say nothing at all as yet ;— 
toimitate the best schools of geology, and collect materials without 
meddling with theories. 

We have said nothing of the last of Colonel Syxus’s inscriptions,— 
that over a large figure of Buddha in the cave temple of Kdrli, 35 miles 
W.N. W. of Poona, because it is evidently imperfect and mutilated. 
It would be easy to pick out detached passages capable of interpreta- 
tion, asthe following towards the end of the first TV: Sere Oma 5, mite 
pardgata ime sava thala (sthalla) vasata lokasa vathavaya (vastavdya) - 
quasi, (for the accommodation of foreign pilgrims from all places.) In 
‘the following lines freqfiently occurs the expression gémaka rajake, 
WARCEe: ‘ devotees belonging to the town.” The two expressions 
point to some endowment for these two classes of devotees. Colonel 
‘Syxes in a note describes the figure of Buddha to be ‘seated on 
‘alotus flower, supported on a remarkable emblem, held up by two 
figures whose heads are shrouded by seven-headed snakes. The 
supposed curly hair of the figures of Buddha is here evidently a 

or head-dress. Like the generality of the figures of Buddha in 
ae ne cave | temples of Western India, it is associated with lions, ante- 
_ @ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. II. 
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a 
lopes and sdikes. The. inscription occupies the exact situation here 
represented.’ 

The allegory of ancient mythology is a distinct study, a Jangante 
more difficult to read than any of our ‘unknown tongues’ when the 
superstitions are once swept away from practice and memory. I cannot 
yet attempt any explanation of the symbols common tothe caves and 
the coins. But Buddhism still flourishes in neighbouring .countries, 
and thither we must refer for elucidation of these and the thougand 
other mysteries and anecdotes of the saint's history pictured in stone 
and in fresco on the deserted caves and temples of his once thriving 


followers in India. 





V .—Further notes on the inscriptions on the columns at\Delhi, Allaha- 
bad, Bettiah, &c. By the Hon'ble Georce Turnovunr, disq. of the 
Ceylon Civil Service*. 


I have read with great interest, in the Asiatic Journal of July 
last, your application of your own invaluable discovery of the Lar 
alphabet, eo Sepeelebr ated inscriptions on Fsroz’s column, at Delhi. 

When we consider that these inscriptions were recorded upwards of 
two thousand years ago, and that the several columns on which they 
are engraven have been exposed to atmospheric influences for the 
whole of that period, apparently wholly neglected ; when we consider 
also, that almost all the inflections of the language in whicli these in- 
scriptions are composed, occur in the ultimate and penultimate sylla- 


bles, and that these inflections are chiefly formed by minute vowel 


symbols, or a small anuswara dot ; and when we further find that the 
Pdli orthography of that perigd, as shewn by these inscriptions was 
very imperfectly defined —using single for double, and promiscuously, 
aspirated and unaspirated consonants; and also, without discrimina- 
tion, as to the class each belonged, the four syne ates ofa—the sur- 
prise which every reasonable investigator of this subject must feel 


will be occasioned rather by the extent of the agreement than of the 
ate between our respective readings of these ancient records. 


_ Another very effective cause has, also, been in operation to produce 
a difference in our readings. You have analysed these inscriptions 
‘through a Brahmanized Sanskrit medium,whileI have adopted a Buddhis- 


ss °. We comuider. it a duty to insert this paper, just received, in the same volume 

z “with, our version of the inscription, adding a note or two in defence of the latter 
“where we consider it still cepnute of $asosd its Seen against such superior 
oddsi—Ep. 
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fical Pdii medium. With all my unfeigned predisposition to deferto 
your practised judgment and established reputation in oriental research, 
it would be uncandid in me if I did not avow, that I retain the opinion 
that the medium of analysis employed by me has been (imperfect as 
that analysis is) the more appropriate and legitimate one. 

The thorough investigation of this subject is of such paramount 
importance and deep interest, and as (if I have rightly read the con- 
cluding sentence of ‘' the fifth inscription round the shaft of Feroz’s 
pillar,” which appears for the first time in the July journal,) we have 
yet five® more similar columns to discover in India, I venture to suggest 
that you should publish my translation also, together with the text in 
the ancient character, transposed Jiteratim fromsmy romanized ver- 

+. Future examiners of these monuments of antiquity will thus 
have the two versions to collate with the originals, and be able to de- 
cide which of the two admits of the closest approximation to the text: 
In the present note I shall confine myself to a critical examination 
of the first sentence only of the northern inscription, which will tervé 
to show how rigidly I have designed to adhere to the zuies of the 
P4li grammar in my translation of these inscriptions ; 5 and ‘then pro- 
ceed to explain the historical authority I have recently discovered for 
identifying Pisyapvasi, the recorder of these inscriptions, with Duam- 
mAs6KO, the supreme monarch of India, the coffvert to, and. great 
patron of, Buddhism, in the fourth century before our era. 
The first sentence of the northern inscription, after the name of the 
recorder and the specification of the year of his reign, I read thus ; ; 

Hidatap4lité désapatipadayé, ananta agayé dhanmakdamatdyé, agaya parikhayd, ; 

agayé sasandyd, agéna bhaydna, agéna usdhéna ; éstchakho mama anusathiys. 
. Although the orthography as well as syntax, of your reading, viz. Aidatapalitd 
diisan, aod which you construe ‘* the faults that have beep cherished in my heart," 
are ‘both defective, a slight and admissible alteration into ‘ Aadayapalité dosé"' 
would remove those objections, if other difficulties did not present themselves, 


which will be presently explained, and which, J fear, are insuperable. 
substantive “‘ patipdday@{,'’ however, which you conyertinto a verb, ae 
not, I am confident, in the Péii language, admit of the rendering *' I ankne olen 
a..z cw see < 
* We know of five, therefore three rani ikis Bbittri may st a fragatat “ 
ohe >that at Bakrabad, and one near Ghazeepore are without inscriptions.—Ep. 
+ To this we must demur: we have examined the greater part from perfect 
facsimiles, and cannot therefore consent to publish a version which we know te 
deviate materially from the original text.—Eb. Mice giant Gt gec’s 
et The objection to consider patipddaye as a verb docs not aeent. very copsistent 
the three. examples given, allof which ane verns—patipajiimati (the double 
cil ofwhich represents the Sanskrit dy not d) S. pratipadydma iti or : in démani pada 
dmahe s—and twice, patipajjitubanti (S, Pratipadyatavyam iti). Pada is certainly 
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and confess'' inthe sense of renunciation. This word is derived from the root 
*‘pada'’ ‘to proceed in, asin ajourney;"’ and with the intensitive prefix ** pati’’ 
invarinbly signifies ‘* steadfast observance or adherence.’ With the prefix of 
collective signification ‘ sam'’ the verb signifies ‘* to acquire’ or *‘ to earn.”” IF 
gave an instance in the July journal (p. 523), as the last words uttered by 
Bypvgwo on his deathbed. 

“* Handadiné, bhikkhawé, amantiyami wd : wayadhammd sankhdra, appamddéna 
sampadétha."". ‘* Now, O Bhikkhus! Iam about to conjure you (for the last 
time): Sbtishable things are transitory ; without procrastination earn (nibddnan."") 

. With the intensitive prefix ‘ pafi,' the verb is to be found very frequently in 
the Buddhbistical scriptures. The following example is also taken from the Pari- 
nibbdnan sufan in the Dighanikdyo, containing the discourses of Bupnono deli- 
vered while reclining on his deathbed, under the saf trees at Ausinaéré. The 
interrogator A’NANDo “was his first*cousin, and favorite disciple. 

Kathan Mayan, Bhanté, Malugamé patipajjamali* ? Adassan, Anandéli, Das- 
sané, Bhagaw4, kothan patipaijitabbanti? Andlépo, Anandati, Alapantéra, Bhanté 
kathan patipojjitabbanti ? Seti Ananda Upattha pétabbati. ** Lord, how should 
we comfort ourselves in our intercourse with the fair sex ? A’nawpo! do not look 
at them. BaHacawa! having looked at them, what course should be pursued 
then? A’xnanpo! abstain fromentering into conversation with them? In the 
course of (religious) communion (with them), Lord, what line of conduct ought 
to be observed? Under those circumstances, A’NaANDO! thou shouldst keep 
thyself guardedly composed.'" 

It is evident, therefore, that the substantive ‘* patipadayé"' signifies ** odser- 
vance and adherence’’ °and cannot be admitted to bear any signification which 
implies *' renunciation.’ 

It is almost immaterial whether the next word be the adjective ‘‘ annafa"’ or 
the adjective *‘ ananfa’'—I prefer the latter. But ‘‘ agdy4,"" cannot possibly 
be the substantive ‘* ag/ian"' ** siu,'’ in the accusative case pluralt. The absence 


the root of all; which with the prefix peti (S. prati) takes the neuter sense of ‘to 
follow after (or observe) ;' while by Jengthening the a, pdda, it has the active or 
causal sense of to make observance to declare, (* padyate, he goes, pédayafi or pa- 
dayate, he makes to go,) the only alteration I bespoke was pd/al? to pdlafam, to 
agree with dosam—but as the anwswara is very doubtful in the Allahabad copy, T 
incline to read (Sanskritic®? Aidayatapdlatah dosahpatipaddy?, * 1 declare (what 
was) the sin cherished in my heart’—with a view & course to renunciation. The 
substi tution of u for o has many examples:—but I never pretended that the 
reading of this passage was satisfactory.—Ep. 

| * By permutation d becomes jj, (rather dy.—Ep.) 

es My critic has here beeo misled by my looseness of translation—had he fol- 
lowed my Sanskrit, he would have seen that eghdya wes never intended as an 
accusative plural of agham: I must parse and construe the whole, premising 
that the texts differ in regard to the final a of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th words, which 
in some copies of the DelAi inscription are long, while on the Allahabad facsimile 
they ure all short. Io the foxtaet cage (the oue I ot peer adopted) the read 
ing i is (Sanskritiee. ee Ue 
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of the aspirate would not be a serious objection, but ‘' aghan*’’ is a sitiineimeiaien 
ofthe 12th declension. The accusative plural would be ‘' agdni or agé’' and not 
*\agaya,'’ which I read ‘' agdya’’ the dative singular. In this. sentence, this) 
word occurs five times, varying in its inflections ond gender to agree with the’ 
substantive with which it is connected in each instance; proving it therefore to 

be an adjective, and, I think, ‘‘ eggo’’ ‘ precious,’? which is here spelt witha 
single g in conformity with the principle on which all double consonants are: 
represented by single ones in these inscriptions. ‘ Dianumakamajdya'’ isa Sa- 
mdsa contraction of ‘‘ dhammassa kamatdya,'' and signifies ‘' out of devotion to 
dhanmo'’ ** kame"’ being a feminine noun of the seventh declension makes ** #é- 
mataya’’ in the instrumental case, but ‘‘ agaya-parikaya agdya sustsdya,'' again 
though terminating in the same manner as Admafdya, ore in the dative case as 
sasusdya (which I rend Sdsandya) is a neuter noun of the tenté(?) declension ;) 
biavéng and usahéna being, the one o neutere® the twelft® and the other a mas 

| un of the first declension, both make their instrumentul case ia ‘* enai'™ 
gana precise knowledge of the Pdli grammar, it is impossible to define when 
a cause is dafive and when instrumental, ‘' Esachakho mama anusalhiya/" yow 
translate, 1 find, ‘' by these may my eyes be strengthened and confirmed (in red= 
titude),"’ The participial verb ‘* anusathiyd,’' could vot, I imagine; be made to’ 
bear in, Pali the signification you give it. The preposition '* anu" ‘signifies’ 
*‘ following,”’’ ‘‘ continuance,’’ ‘‘ in due order,"’ when in composition withthe roof 
** sara’ *' to remember’’ (from which sathiyd is derived), the compound term 
always means ‘‘ to bear in remembrance"’ or ‘* perpetuate the remembrance of.’"’ 
If there was any thing to be gained by preserving the ‘* eyes’! we might certainly’ 
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. fem. a. 5. subs. fom. s. 5. sub. nt.s8. 4 sub. fem. s. 5. ditto ditto, . « 
Anyata-aghéyi dharmakdmatayad, ayhdya, partkshadyd, aghdya susruséya 
3rd case =—s sub. «. 3 sub. s. 3 pro, I sub. 6 I pro, 6 werb pot. s. 3. : 
aghena bhayena, aghenautsdhena, esa— chakshuh, mama anustheyat — —~ 


“ from the all-else-sinful religion-desire, from examination to sin, fromdesire to 


listen to sin (wc. to hear it preached of) by sin-fear, by sin-enormity,—thus 
os rh. 


may the eye of me be confirmed.’ | 
In this trauslation I have preserved everycase as in the Sanskrit, and I think 
it will be found that the same meaning is expressed in fhy first translation. 2 
If the short a be preferred, the 5th case, Aamatdydand paritshayd, both fe- 
minine substantives must be changed to the Srd, Suns, kdématdyai and parik- 
shdyai (in Pali, kdmatdya and parikhdya)—and the sense will be only changed to 
“\ by the all-else-sinfal desire Gf religion,—by the scrutiny into the nature of sin, 


‘ dharma-preksha, dharma kamaté cha, ke. Mr. TuRNOUR converts these into 
plural personal nouns, ‘* the observers of dharma, the delighters in dbarma’’— 


but such an interpretation is both inconsistent with the singular verb (varddhi- 
sati), and with the expression suve suve (svayam svayam) * each of itself’—TI 








PS * accusative plural,— a Sn oS 
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&c.. That Admata (not Admd) is the feminine noun employed (formed like deva- 
th from deva) is certain; because the nominative case is afterwards introduced - 


therefore see no reason to give up any part of my interpretation of the opening» 
stence of the inscription.—Ep. _ ae ; | ann one | 
"Wuphas is said to be sometimes masculine, ogi? which makes aghé in the, : 
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with a trifling variation, read the passage ‘ esa" chakhit mama anusathiya,"’ 
Aonta being understood,—*' may my eyes perpetuate the remembrance of these 
(dhanma)."" But I confess I prefer the reading of this passage as it appears in 
the inscription—*‘ EsdchakAo mama anusathiya,''—the verb “‘Aessati"' being under- 
stood,—and “‘ esa’? agreeing with ** DAanmalipi."' ** This (inscription on DéAan- 
mo, moreover, will serve to perpetuate the remembrance of me."" This render- 
ing conveys « nobler sentiment, aspiring to more permanent fame, and is in close™ 
confirmity also with the spirit of the last sentence in the fifth inscription. 

I have still to dispose of the initial words ‘* flidatapalité dusan patipddayé,."" 
I acknowledge that I was at first entirely baffled by them. When I had com- 
pleted the translation of all the four inscriptions, save these three words, I found 
that they were the edicts of an Indian monarch, a zealot in Buddhism? and 
from these columns being scattered over widely separated kingdoms of India, it 
appeared equally certaifto me thatee Rajddhirdja of India alone could be the 
author of them. As far as 1 was aware, two supreme monarchs alone of 
had become converts to Buddhiam, since the advent of SA’eya. Daanara’so’- 
xO in the fourth century before Christ; and Pa‘xov at the end of the third cen. 
tury of our cra. I could hit upon no circumstance connected with the former 
ruler which availed me in interpreting these words. I then took up the DAdtd- 
ddtuwanso, the history of the tooth relic, the only work, I believe, in Ceylon, 
which treats of Pa’xpvu. 1 there found, not only that his conversion had been 
brought about in consequence of the transfer of the tooth relic from Danfapura 
in the Northern Circars, then called Adlinga, to his capital Pdtilipwra the mo. 
dern Patna; but also met with several passages expressive of Pa’npvu’s senti- 
ments strictly analagous*with those contained in these inscriptions. This disco. 
very, at the moment, entirely satisfied me, that these three hitherto undecipher. 
able words should be read Ai* Dantapuraté dasanan upddayéd: the Ai being an 
expletive of the preceding word, and the other words signifying ‘* from Danfa- 
pura I have obtained the tooth relic."’ 

Under this impression my former paper on these inscriptions was déawn up. 
My having subsequently ascertained that Pryapasr is DHANMA‘so‘Ko does not 
necessarily vitiate this reading; for fhe tooth relic was at Danfapura during 
his reign also; and there*is no reaton why Dauanma’s6x6 likewise should not 
have paid it the reverential honor of transferring it to his capital. But since I 
have read your translation, I have made out another solution of these words, 
furnishing the signification you adopt, without incurring the apparent objections 
noticed above. The sentence written in exfensoe divested of permutation’of 
letters, and samdsa contraction might he read ; } Hin alandg pdlité disapatipddayé, 
‘* [ have renounced the impious courses cherished by myself.’" ‘* Hin’ is derived 
from the root Ad ‘‘ to renounce,"’ and is the Varassa form of the ajjatani tense. 
By the 35th rule of Crovenu's grammar, p. 13, when» precedes a vowel it is fre- 
quently suppressed, and m ord substituted in its place, as for “* dwan assa"’ ig 
written '' éwamassa"' for ** dlan awdcha,"' ‘' dladawdécha."’ By this rule, therefore, 
‘“« Hin atana@’' would become *' Afidatand."’ Agaio by the ** Tapwriso"’ (Tatpuru- 

* The alterations requisite to admit of that reading are trifling, and chiefly 
ayinbolic, in the ancient alphabet. ‘i 

+ This verb Hin is most frequently found io the participial form ‘* Aifwd.'" 
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sya) rule (No. 19, p. 79) '' atandpdiité’! would be contracted into atapélité, 
The reading in exfenso then becomes contracted into ‘* Hidatapalité."" ** Dosa"' 
from ** du’’ signifies ** impure or impious" and ‘' pafipadayé,"' as ulready explained 
are ** observances or actions in life... My reading therefore of the entire sen- 
tence is now ** I have renounced the impious observances cherished by myself— 
out of innumerable and inestimable motives of devotion to Déanmo, and,out 
of reverential awe and devout zeal for the precious religion which confers ines- 
timable protection. This (inscriptionon DAanmo), moreover, will serve to per- 
petuate the remembrance of me.’’ 


I proceed now to give my authority for pronouncing Pirapasiz to be 
Dyan MASO ‘KO. | 

From a very early period, extending back certainly to 800 years, 
fre uent religious missions have beep mutually sent to each. other’s 

urts, by the monarchs of Ceylon and Siam, on which occasions. an. ex- 
cl ange of the Pali literature extant in either country appears. to have 
taken place. In the several Soléan and Pandian conquests of this 
island, the literary annals of Ceylon were extensively and intentionally 
destr oyed, The savage RasasinGua in particular, who reigned between 
A. D. 1581 and 1592, and became -a conyert from the Buddhistical 
to the Brahmanical faith, industriously sought out every Buddhistical 
work he could find, and “ delighted in burning them in heaps as high 
as a cocoanut tree.’’ These losses were in great measure repaired by 
the embassy to Siam of WILBAGADERE Mupr¥anskr, in the reign of 
Kiarisri Rasasinana in A. D. 1753, when he hrought back Burmese 
yersions of most of the Pali sacred books, alist of which is now lodged 
in the Dalada temple in Kandy. ed 

_The jast mission of this character, undertaken however without any 
royal ¢ or official authority, was conducted by the chief priest of the 
Challia ¢ or cinnamon caste of the maritime provinces, then called Ka PA- 
GAM _théro. He returned in 1812 with a valuable library, compris- 
ing | also “some historical and philological _ works. Some time 2 after 
his return, under the instructions of the late Archdeacon of Ceylon, 
the Honorable Doctor T@r1suzron, and of the late Rey. G. Busser, 
‘then senior | colonial chaplain, KaraGama became a Convert to chris- 
tianity, and at his baptism | assumed the name of Gzoros Naporis DE 
Siva, | and he is now a modliar or chief of the cinnamon department 
at Gaembe. He resigned his library to his. senior pupil, who ig 
present c chief priest of the Challias, and these books are Shenae ept 
at the wihare at Daddla near Galle. This conversion appearst to have 
Bggduce o estrangement or Led Me NE of regard | between he par- 
mene vers Ainien 8 Gages, 2 STADE mode. te) receiv 29% od tha Ee ober 
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tify exteaive imperfections in the copy previously obtained from the 
ancient temple at Mulgirigalla, near Tangalle. 

Some time ago the modliar suggested to me that I was wrong in 
supposing the Mahdwanso and the Dipawanso to be the same work, as 
he, thought he had brought the Dfpawanso himself from Burmah. 1 
was sceptical. In my last visit, however, to Colombo, he produced 
the book, with an air of triumph. His triumph could not exceed my 
delight when I found the work commenced with these lines quoted by 
the author of the Mahdwanso* as taken from the Mahdwanso (another 
name for Dipawanso) compiled by the priests of the Utdru wihare 
at Anurddhapura, the ancient capital of Ceylon. “I will perspicuously 
set forth the visits of Buddho te Ceylon; the histories of the convoca- 
Tions and of the schisms of the theros ; the introduction of the religion 
(of Buppuo) into agi island; and the settlement and pedigree of the 
sovereign Wisayo.’ . 

In cursorily running over the book, at the opening of the sixth 
Bhdnawdro or chapter, which should contain the history of Daamma’ 
soko, I found the lines quoted from my note to you in page 791. 

This Dipdwanse extends to the end of the reign of Manasino,which 
closed in A. D. 302. As the Mahdwanso, which quotes from this 
work, was compiled between A. D. 459 and 477, the Dipdwanso must 
have been written between those two epochs. [ have only cursorily 
run over the early chapters to the period where the Indian history 
terminates without collecting from that perusal any new matter, not 
found embodied either in the Mahdwanso or its 7ikd, excepting the 
valuable information above mentioned, and a series of dates defining 
the particular year of each sovereign "s reign, in which the several hie- 
rarchs of the Buddhistical chuxch died, down to Moceaureurratisso 
the chief priest who presided at the TH1xp Convocarion in the reign of 
Duammis6xo. These dates may remove some of the incongruities 
touched upon in my second paper on Buddbistical annals, 

‘This Burmese copy, however, of the Dipdwanso is very imperfect. 
Each Bhdnawdro ought to contain 250 verses. Several chapters fall 
short of this complement ; and, in some, the same passage is repeated 
tio ar and ¢ even three times. 

ae will be highly, desirable to procure, if possible, a more ‘perfect 
copy, “together with its commentary, (either Tika or Atthakathd) from 
‘the Burmese empire. 

‘ “Oo = ‘my return to Kandy, and production of the Dipdwanso to the 
Buddhist | priests, who are my SORSDOLOKS in these researches, they 
23 tas ea quarto 6 editiou the fatroduction to the Mahdwanso, page xxxi. 
* 682 
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reminded me that there was a Pdli work on my own shelves; which 


also gave to Duanmaséxo, the appellation of Pryapaso. The work is 
chiefly in prose, and held in great estimation for the elegance of its 
style : hence aed ‘* Rasawihint'’—** sweetly flowing” or the * -har- 
monious stream.’ ; Zr 

The Singhalese version, of which this Pali work is a tanaka, 
was of great antiquity, and is no longer extant. The present copies 
in that language are merely translations of this Pali edition, Iam 
not able to fix the date of this Pali version, as the author does not 
give the name of the sovereign in whose reign he flourished—but the 
period is certainly subsequent to A. D. 477, as he quotes frequently ~~” 
from the Mahdwanso. ‘The author 6nly state’, that this work is 
compiled by Korarruardco, the pious and virtuous incumbent of the 
Tanguttawankapariwéno attached to the Mahawihdro (at Anurddhapura).. 
and that he translates it from an ancient Singhalese work, avoiding 
only the defects of tautology and its want of perspicuity. Aj 

In one of the narratives of this book, containing the history of 
Wisk nik sb«Ko, of ASANDHIMITTA’ his first consort after his accession to 
the Indian empire, of his nephew Niero’pHo, by whom he was con- 
verted to Buddhism, andof his contemporary and ally De‘wa‘nanprra- 
Tisso, the sovereign of Ceylon,—DuanmAsoéxo is pore than once called 
Piravkso, Viz. : - 
ae Madhudéyako pana wanijo Déwalékaté chawitwa, Pupphapurd rijakulé up- 
pojitwa Piva paso kAumdro hutwa chhattan ussdpetwa sakalajambdadipa dhardyian 


akdsi*.'’ 
‘ The cca abate who was the donor thereof (eo. the Paché Betty 
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Hereafter the prince ‘Pavhpa’ 80 o having raised the « chhatta, w will assum the 
sete “6 the Duan’ MA Ra’ Ja’, or ri teous monarel.”* % 
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sively the history of this celebrated ruler, and there are, occasional 
notices of him in the 7ika of that work, which also I have. touched 
upon in my introduction to that publication. He occupies also a con- 
spicuous place in my article No. 2, on Boddhistices annals. His his- 
tery may be thus summed up. 

~-He was the grandson of Caanpacurro (Sanpracortus) and son of 
Bivovedno ewho had a numerous progeny, the issue of no less than 
sixteen consorts. Daanmaséxo, who had but one uterine brother, 
named Tisso, appears to have been of a turbulent and ambitious cha- 
vacter; BinpusArno consigned him to an honorable banishment by 
conferring on him the government of Ujjeéni ( Oujein)* “ in his ap- 
prehension arising from a runpour which had prevailed that he (As6xKo) 
would murder his own father; and being therefore desirous of em- 
ploying him at a distance, established him at Ujjéni, conferring the 
government of that kingdom on him.” 

While administering that government he formed a soppenticn with 

Cue'tiva De’wi @ princess of Chétiyagiri, and had by her a son and 
daughter, Maninpo and Sanouamitra’, who followed their father to 
Patilipura, subsequently entered into the sacerdotal order, and were 
the missionaries who converted Cey/on to Buddhism. Cax‘rtya Daw 
herself returned tojher native city. On his death-bed, BInDUsA nO 
sent a “letter” recalling him to his capital, Patilipura. He hastened 
thither, and as soon as his parent expired, put all his brothers, except- 
‘ing Trsso, to death, and usurped the empire. He raised Tisso to the 
dignity of Upardjd,—which would appear to be the recognition of the 
succession to the throne. 

a In ‘the 4th year after his accession, being the year of Buddho 218, 
and before Christ 329 +, he was inaugurated, or anointed king. In 
the 3rd year of his inauguration, he was converted to Buddhism by. the 
priest Niorop#o the son of his eldest murdered brother, Sumano. © In 
the 4th year Tisso resigned his successionto the empire, and became” 


“a priest. In the 6th Mauinpo ‘and Sanouamitta also entered into . 


¢ ant order. In the 17th the rHinp convocation was held, 
ieierarier rae dispatched all over Asia to propagate Bud- 
Sey Magy arrived in Ceylon, and effected the con- 
ersion. of ate monarch Ds/wananeivatisso and the inha- 

mst island, ea In the same year > Sanonamirta, the bo-tree 


aaa ales were, ‘sent b y him t to Ceylon. In the 30th his first ton 
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sort espoused after his accession, ASANDHIMITTA’, who was zealously 
devoted to Buddhism, died ; and three years thereafter he married his 
second wife. He reigned 37 years. 

The five short insulated lines at the foot of the Allahabad pillar, 
having reference to this second empress, is, by its position in the 
column, a signal evidence of the authenticity, ee mutual corrobora- 
tion of these inscriptions and the Pd/i annals. As Dyanma’so’Ko 
married herin the 34th year of his reign, she could not have been 
noticed in the body of the inscriptions which were recorded on the 
27th. I fear we do not yet possess a correct transcript of these five 
lines*, The passage in the Mahdwanso which refers to this queen is 
curious, and may hereafter assist the comrect transmtion of these five 
lines. I therefore insert it. 

1 Atihdrasthi wassamhi Diammdsdékassa Rajino 
Mahdamégha-wandrémé mahabdédhi patitthahi. 
"2 Taté dwadasamé wassé mahési tassa rdjinég 
piyad Asandhimitté s4 maid Sambuddhamémikd. 
3 Taté chatutthawassamhi, Dihammdsdko mahipati 
fassdrakkhan mahésitlé thapési wésamda saydn. 
4 Tatiétu toliyé wassé sdbalarapamanini 
Fara ‘* maydpicha oyan rajd mahadddhin mamdayati,"' 
5 Iti kédhawasén gantwd, allandtattha karika 
— ey mandukantakayégéna mahabddhimaghdtayi 
6 Taté chatutthé wassamAi DAammdséko mahdyas¢é 
gee: anichchatawasampatisé: sattatinsosamd ima, 

‘#1n the eighteenth year of the reign of Duamma’séno, the bo-tree was planted 
in the Mah4médgawano's pleasure garden, (at Anurddhapura). In the twelfth year 
from that period, the beloved wife of that monarch, ASANDHIMITTA’, who hgd 
identified herself with the faith of Buddho, died. In the fourth year (from her 
demise), | the rij Du amoa‘'so’xo, under thedaofluence of carnal passions, ruised 
to. the dignity of queen consort, an attendant of her's (his former wife’ s). In 
the. third year from that date, this malicious and vain creature who thought 
ly of the charms of her owo person, saying, ‘‘ this king, neglecting me, la- 

his devotion exclusively on the bo-tree,""—io her rage (attempted to) 

- “Pestroy, the great bo with the poisoned fang ofatoad, In the fourth year from 

that occurrence, this highly gifted monarch, Duamma’so’xo, fulfilled the lot of 
mortality. These years collectively amount to thirty-seven.” ? 

I have. not had time to examine the fifth inscription found the 

Delhi column carefully, and | apprehend that the transcript is not al- 

together pertece” ‘yet. The last line and half of this. ‘inscription, I 
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a 
the most classical in Ceylon, the sentence would be written as follows: Elan 
Déwananpiya dha : iyan dhanmalipi atha atthasildthambani Wésdlittha-lékhdniwa 
fatha (tatha) katd ; tena éxsd chiratthitikd wiyd. 

** De’wa’nan’ srs delivered this (injunction). Thereafter eight stone columns 
have been erected in different quarters like the inscriptions on Dua‘nmo 
established at Wesdéli, By this means this (inscription) will be perpetuated 
for ever.’’ 

If this reading be correct*, as I have said before, we have still five 
more of these columns to discover in India, 

I would wish to notice here that there are several errata in the 
Pali quotations in the July journgl occasioned, probably, by the in- 
distinction of the writing of my copyist. I mention this merely to 
prevent Pali scholars from inferring that those errata are peculiarities 
in the orthography of that language as known in Ceylon. For in- 
stance in page 586, you quote me as translating Viyodhanma * pe- 
rishable things,’ whereas the words ought to have been ** Waya-dhan- 
ma,”* 

_ The inscription fronting north (as corrected by Mr. Turnnour.,) 

1. Déwaénanpiya Paodu sé réjé héwan &h6 ** Sattawisati 

2. wasn abhisiténa mé iyan danmalipi likhépité- 

%. hi. Dantepurato Dasanan upédayin, ananta agéya danmakématéya 

4. agéyaparikhéya, agéyasasandéya, agéna bhayena, 

5. agénanuséhéna ; ésachakho mama anusathiys. 

6. Dhanmapékhs,“thanmakématécha, suwé suwé, wadhité. wadhbisantichews. 

7. Purisépicha mé, rakusécha, gawaysécha matimacha anuwidhiyantu 

8 sanpStipsdayantucha, aparanchaparancha samadayitwé héméws ants 
» 9. mahématepi. E’sahiwidhi y4 iyan, dhanména pélité, dhanména widhioé 

10. dhanména sikhéyaté, dhanména galili.'"" Déwananpiya Paodu sé rijé 
il. héwao éhé : ‘* Dhanmé sédhukiyancha dhanméti. Apésananwé babékan yéni 


= This reading involves so many alterations of the text that I must demur to 


’ it, especially as on re-examination ¢ find it possible to improve my own reading so 


as to render it (in my own opinion at least) quite unobjectionable. The correc- 
tion I allude to is in the reading of d/Ad, which from the greater experience I 
bave now gsined of the equivalents of particular letters, I am inclined to read 
aa the Sanskrit verb dsfaf (P4li dfh¢).—The whole sentence Sanskritized will be 
found to differ in nothing from the Péli—except in that stamdha is masculine in 
the former and neuter in the latter :—and that the verb &Aafaviyd is required to 
agree with it. er att 

am dharmalipi afa galadt, sila-stambha (nidod reece aggre tatah kar- 










anh: ni), SAAC r yena) eshé chiraathiti sydt. 


hat this ligious edict may stand (remain), stone tiers and stone 
baie Feateccies ‘Shall be Secdinely prepared am which the same may 
endure unto remote ages. se 

-ATAd might certainly be read as ashto eight, but the construction of the sen- 
tence is ‘thereby much impaired, ‘aud further it is unlikely that any definite 
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12. dayad4ani saché séchayé chakhudéoépi méebahuwidhadinno ? Dinaiass 
13. chatupadésa pariwaéracharésu wiwidhémé anugahé katé ; A'péiné | 

4. dakhinéyé anénipicha mé bahGni kayanénikaténi. Etaya mé 

15. athAya iyan dhanmalipi likhapité héwan-anupatipajatu ; chiran 

16. thitékdche hétiti. Yécha héwan sanpatipajisati, sés&katan karontiti !’’ 
17. Déwionopiya Pandu sé réja héwan 6h6: ** * Kayananwéwa dakhbati’ iyan mé 
38. * kayandkatdéti’ nd na papao dakhati: iyan mé ‘ papékatéti’ iyanwa ‘ ddinaw® 
19. nimati. Dupachawékhéchakhé és4, €wanchakhé és& dakhiyé ; imé oa 
20. Sdinawacémininoéma. Athacha ding, nithuliyé, kGdhamané, ise- 
21. ké, iénanawhaké, méralabhasayasé, ésabadhadikha, iyan mé- 

22. pi dinnksyé, iyan manan mé pératikayé. 

The inscription fronting Kast. 

1. Déwainanpiya Péndu s6 réjé héwan &ha. ** Sattawisati 

2. wasa abbisiténa mé iyan dhanmalipi likhaipité. Lékasa 

S. hitasuklGva sftan apahétatta dbhaomawudhi. Pépéws 

4. héwnan idékasa hitan wakhati. Pachawékhéma athano iyao, 

5. Nitésu héwan patiyé santésu, héwan apikathésu, 

6. kémak&ni sukhé awhémiti. Tathéchéwan dahémi héméws- 

7. séwanitéyésn pachuwéxbémi. Séwa Paésandhépi mé pdjanti 

8. wiwidhéya pfijéya. Ichin iyan atand pachtipagamané 

9. samémokhiyamaté. Sattawisati wasa abhisiténa mé 
10. fyan dhanmalipi likbépita."’ : 

11. Déwénanpiys Pandu sé réjé héwan &hé. ‘* ¥6 atikanta- 

12. sntaré réjané poséhéwa irisa kathan jéné. 

13. Dhanmawadhiyé wadhéya ; oécha jané anérépéya dhanmawadhiys 

14. wadbithna’’ Etan Déwananpiya Paindu sé réjé héwan éhé. ‘* Esama- 
15. puthan atikantécha antaré héwan irisa réjéné, kathan Jéné ? 
16. sourupéya dhanmawadhiya wadhayéti? Réchojané anurupéya 
47. dhanmawadhiyé wadhétha sékinapdjané anupatipajayé. 

18. Kérasujané anurupéya dhanmawadhiyé, wadhiyanti ; kanasukéni 7 
29. atthamayéhi ramawadhiyanti. E’tan Déwénanpiya Paéndu 36 héwan 
20. 6h& “* ésnmé puthan dhanmaséwanéna séwayé. Mé dhanméousatané 
21. anusésémi. E’tan jané sutan anupattipajipaté achan namésaté."’ 
. . | The Inscription fronting South. 
a | DéwSnanpiya Pando s6 r4jé héwan 4h. ** Sattawisati wasa 
“a, abhisiténa mé, iméni saténi awadbiyéai kathéni-séyath6- 


3. suké, siriké, arané, chakawaké, hansa, nandimukhé, gérathé, mwas 
“4, jatuké, abé, képaréké, dati, anthikamawé, wédawéyak6, vera magede | 

5. gangapuputhaks, sankajamawé, kadhathasageks, panarasé, simaré, 

6. sandiké, r6kapadé, parasateé, sétskapoté, gamakapoté, 8 
9, savé, chatupadé, yepi; juddagané été nachakhédiyatu. LSS = 
«pg, Elakéeha, stikarécha, gabhaoiwapiyiminéwa, awadhiyépentu ke- 
9. .pichakéna ; ansamansiké wadhikakathé né kathawiyé : tasé sajiwé 
10, noftipdtawiyé: dawé anatéyéws wihbsiyéws, nottipatawiyé, | 
ii, jiwéoajiwéné positawiyé. Tisu chatumésisu tiskyan punamésiyan, 
12. tinidiwaséni, chuddasan, pannarasan patipadiyé, dhuwéyécha Nees 
13. Avupésatté, maré awadbiyé népi, wikétawiyé. Eténiyéwa diwaséni- 
4.) nécawnnépi, kwatha, dugasiani, annunipi jiwévikdyéni ; 















Az Viana ae OSS, hale tetas, heey Pe go: Pe 
45. né hantawiyéni, Atthamipakhéyé, chawudasiyé proarasiyé tasbye 
36. <puo sa rnane vad ehatamésisn, sddiwassyé, g6nanénn rakhitawiyé as 
17. njuké, Glaké, sGkare éwanpi anoé nirakbiyaténe, pirakhitawiyé. re 
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18. Tisfyé punawdésayé chatumfsiyé chatumésapakhayé apawasé généisean- 
19. rakhaté n6 kathawlyé. Yéwa sattawisati wasa abhisitéoa mé, étaye 
20. antarikéyé p&né wisati bandhanamGkhéol katéni."’ 
The Inscriplion fronting West. 
1. DéwAnanpiya Péodu 56 r6js héwan &hé, ‘* Sattawisati wasa 

(g- abbisitéun mé, iyan dhanmalipi likhépité. Rajjaké mé 
3. bahusu pinasatasahasésd janésGéyanti. Tésao yo abhiparé 

4. dandawé atapati, yé mé kathi kin? Té rajjaké aswata abhité 

5. kinméul,*pawatayéwun jaoasa janapadasa bitasukan rupadahéwun ; 

6. anugahénéwaché, sukhiyana dukhiyana jénisanti; dhanméya té nacha- 

7. wiyéwa disanti junan janapadan. Kio téhi attancha paratancha 

8. arédhayéwun? Té rajjaké parusaté patacharitawé man purisinipimé 

9. ® rédhanéni paticharisauti; tépi chakkéna wiyéwadisanti yé na meé nejjexe 
10. charanté drundhayitawé, athabi pajanwiya tayé dhativé oisijita ; 
11. aswathérétiwiya % dhati, chammoté mé pajao sukhan panhathawé, | 
12. Héwan mama rajjaké katé, jannpadasa pitasukhéyé ; yéua été abhits " 
13. aswatha sétan awaménd, kam4ni pawatéyéwati. E‘téoa mé rajjakénao 
14. abhiharawadandawé atapatiyé kathé, iritawyébi ésakiti ' 

15. wiyohirasamuticha sivyé. Dandnsamatacha, awaitépicha, mé awuteé, 
16. bandhana budhénan manusénan tiritadandinan patawadhéuan,tinidiwassnoi, mé 
17. Yutté dioné, nitikérikéni nivipayibantu, Jiwiteyé tanan én 
18. n&santanow6 viripayantu: dénan dahantu: pahitakan rupawspanw& karonta. 
19. Irichimé héwan oira dhasipi karipiparatan aradhayéwapi: janasacha — | 


20. wadhati: wiwidhadanmacharané ; sayamé dannsanwibbégouf.’’s ke 
\. Translation of the Tascription fronting North. — ane ees 
The raja Pa‘nov, who is the delight of the céwor; has thus said. = 


‘* This inscription on Dhanmo is recorded by tne who have sttitied the twen- 
ty-seventh year of my inauguration. From Dantapura, I ‘have obtained the 
tooth (relicof Buono), out of innumerable and inestimable motives of devotion 
to Dhanmo,—with the reverential awe, and devout zeal (due) to the precious 
religion which confers inestimable protection. This (inscription), moreover, 
may serve to perpetuate the remembrauce of me. | ‘f 

“* 'Phose who are observant of Dhkanmo, and delight in Dianmo, growing in 
grace, from day to day, will assuftdly prosper. Let my courtiers, guards, 
herdsmen, aod learned tind duly comprehend, and fully conform to (the me) 
uniting (to themselves) all classes, the rich and the poor, as well as the grandees 
of the land. <A course such as this, sustained by DAanmo, inculcated by Dhan- 
mo, and sanctified by Dianmo, is the path (prescr#hed) by Dhanmo."" 

Lhe réja PA'xpv, who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said. 

‘* Thus this Dianmo is most excellent in its righteousness."’ 

“Wherefore should I who bave been a charitable donor, in various ways, grieve 
(to bestow), charitable gifts, whether it be a little food, or a great offering, or 
even the sacrifice of my eyes ? To bipeds and quadrupeds, as well aa th®se em- 
ees in my service, rate acts of benevolence have been eecrenee by me 


e letter « chh is read asy r throughout ; and ‘the letter w as ru.—Ep. ‘e 
, ay y compen this 1 worelon, with that published in July, it will be seen to what 







extent ‘the of alteri ing | letters has*t been exercised; The author bas however 
since relinguis ed the change of the Réja's name, in consequence of his happy ite 
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and at the Apdnd (hall of offerings) to those worthy of offerings, by me, both 
food and other articles, involving great expenditure, have heen provided. 

‘Let it be duly understood that this inscription has been recorded by me 
with this object, as well as that it should endure for ages. Would but one 
person fully conform thereto, what would (not) the rest dot" | 

The réja Pa‘’npv, who is the delight of the déwos, has thus snid, re 

*“* (It may be said) ‘this (dispensation) appears to be prodigality itself ;' or of 
me ‘he is addicted to prodigality-" That would not appear to u® to be an act of 


impiety; or this, of me, ‘he is a sinner;’ or this, ‘he isa miscreant,' 


orany 
such reproaches. 


The evil designing man (may say) these things, and such a 
person may represent them so, but they are not the road to (do not inflict) de- 
gradation.'’ 

** Moreover, by my contemplating the distresses affecting the poor, the 
unfortunate, the resentful, the proud, the “envious, those bent with age, and 
those on the eve of becoming a prey to death,—(that contemplation) would pro- 
duce in me a due sense of commiseration towards the destitute." 

: The Inscription fronting East, a 
. The réja Pa’xvvu, who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said, 

_"* This inscription on Dhanmo has been recorded by me who have attained 
the twenty-seventh year of my inauguration. Dhanmo prevails for the happi- 
ness and welfare of mankind; as well as to prevent the forfeiture of their salva- 
tion. Even the sinner would admit, that it (is essential for) the happiness of 
mankind. Letus, therefore, stedfastly contemplate this truth. While righteous 
men thereby become devoted to charity, and are bent on discoursing (thereon), 
let me encourage their benevolent proceedings. In liké manner, let me extend 
my solicitude towards the wealthy; and let me be specially regardful of the 
multitudes under my sway. Even my PésandAi subjects present me with various 
tributes. 1 formed this resolve, under the conviction of the supreme beatitude, 
(resulting) from an individual himself setting an example."’ 

« The réja Pa’npv, who js the delight of the déwos, has thus said. 

‘« This inscription on DAanmo is recorded by me who bave attained the twen- 
ty-seventh year of my inauguratioo—should any person, after the extinction of 
my regal authority, learn from my subjects themselves, such a precept as this, 
he would prosper by the grace of Dhanmo; should he not acquire that know- 
ledge, he (cannot) prosper by the orthodox Dianmo."" The raja Pa’xou, whois 
the delight of the déwos, bas thus asked this (query). ‘‘ He, who after the ex. 
tinction of my authority, would not acquire this knowledge, how should he learn 
these royal mandates? how can he prosper by the orthodox Dhanmo? ~The 
_ well disposed person, (who) has prospered by the orthodox Dhanmo, would evince 
gtatitude for the benevolence of his benefactors. (All) conforming, good men 
prosper by the orthodox Dhanmo, and realize the bliss of the eight heavens.’ 
The raja Pa’xpvu, who is the delight of the déwos, bas declared this also. ‘* He 
who attends to this precept of mine, would by the observance of Dhanmo dead a 
righteous life. Let me also, by the observance of Dhanmo, attain an exalted 
station (of righteousness). The inhabitants at large, who conform to this edict, 
(will) eschewevil.” : P 
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‘“* By me, who have attained the twenty-seventh year of my inauguration, 
these animals have been forbid to be killed,—namely, parrots and mainas (gracula 
religiosa ) in the wilderness ; the brahmanoy duck (anas casaca) ; the goose (rathér 
the mythological and fabulous ‘‘ Aensa’’) ; the nondimuké (supposed to be the 
fabulous “ kinnari’’); the golden maina (¢urdus salica,); the bat, the crane, the 
blue pigeon, the gallinuli, the sankagamawé, wédawéyaké, the gangapuputhaké, 
the sunkagamawé, the kadhathasayakd, the panaras¢, the simaré, the sandiké, the 
rékapad6, the parasaté, the white dove, and the village dove, as well as ull quad- 
rupeds. These, let not the tribe of huntsmen eat. For the same reason, let not 
sheep and goats which are fed with stored provender, be slaughtered by any one; 
and those who are accustomed to receivea portion of the meat (of animals killed) 


should no longer enter into engagements to have them slaughtered on those 


terms; nor should ferorious animals either be destroyed ; neither in sporting or 
in any other mode, nor even as a merriment, should they be killed: (on the 
contrary) hy one living creature, other living creatures should be cherished. 
During (all) the three seasons of the year, on the full moon day of their (lunar 
months) as well as on these three days, the fourteenth, the fifteenth, hod the first 
(of each moiety of the lunar months) (each of) these being days of religious 
observance, not only the agonies of slaughtering, but selling also should not be 
allowed. During these days, at least, on the mountain, in the wilderness, and 
everywhere, even the multitudes of the various species of animals which may be 
found disabled, should not bekilled. During the three seasons, on the eighth, the 
fourteenth and the fifteenth (of each moiety of the lunar mouth) being the holy 
days devoted to deeds of piety, oxen, goats, sheep and pigs, which are ordinarily 
kept confined, as also the other species which are not kept confined, should not 
be restrained. Nor should it even be hinted, on the holydays of the four months 
of each of the seasous, that thestulled oxen even should be keptconfined. By 
me, who have attained the twenty-seventh year of my inauguration, during the 
course of that period, living creatures have been released from the twenty evils 
(literally restraints) to which they were subjected."’ : 
> | The Inscription fronting West. 

The rija Pa’npv, whods the delight of the déwos, has thus said. mn 

pi This inscription on Dhanmo is recorded by me in the twenty-seventh year 
of | my inauguration. My public functionaries intermiogle among many bundred 
thousands of living creatures, as well as human beings. Lf any one of them 
should inflict injuries on the most alicn of these Beings, what advantage would 
there be in this my edict ? (On the other hand) should these functionaries 
follow a line of conduct tending to allay alarm, they would confer prosperity 
and happiness on the people as well as on the country; and by such o benevo- 
er ‘procedure, they will acquire a knowledge of the condition both of the pros- 
perous and of the wretched ; and will, at the same time, prove fo the people 
and the ‘country that they have not departed from Dianmo. Why should they 
jaflict an fijury either on ‘a countryman of their own er onan alico? Should 
my functionaries act tyrannicaily, my people, loudly lamenting, will be appealing 
tome; ulid will appeur also to have become alienated, (from the effects of orders 
enforced) by royal authority... Those mivisters of mine, who proceed on circuit, 
so far from inflicting oppressions, should heaceforth cherish tiem, as the infant 
io arms is che 


y the wet-nurse; aud those expericuced circuit winisters, 
67 2 
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moreover, like unto the wet-nurse, should watch over the welfare of my child 
(the people). In such a procedure, my ministers would ensure perfect happiness 
to my realm,’* 

* By such a course, these (the people) released from all disquietudes, and 
most fully conscious of their security, would devote themselves to their euane 
tions. By the same procedure, on its being proclaimed that the grievous power 
of my ministers to inflict tortures is abolished, it would prove a.worthy subject 

of joy, and be the established compact (law of the land). Let the e¢riminal 
judges and executioners of sentences, (in the instances) of persons committed to 
prison, or who are sentenced to undergo specific punishments, without my spe- 
cial sanction, continue their judicial investigation for three days, till my deci- 
‘sion be given. Let them also as regards the welfare of living creatures, attend 
to what affects their conservation, as well os their destruction = let them establish 
Offerings : let them set aside animosity. 

Hence those who observe, and who act up to these precepts would abstain 
from offlicting another. To the people also many blessings will result by living 
in Dianmo.© The merit resulting from charity would spontaneously manifest 
itself."* 





» 


W1—Account and drawing of two Burmese Bells now placed in a Hindu 
temple in Upper India. By Capt. R. Wrovauton, Revenue Surveyor, 
Agra division, " 
In the month of January last, while engaged upon the revenue 

| vurvey of zilluh Sirpurah, I accidentally heard of a celebrated Burmese 

bell, in the possession of Reséladér Buzem Sinou (late of the 2nd local 
horse) and lodged ata sewala, the property of that individual, situ- 
ated in the village of Nudrofee on the banks of the Kalee Nuddee, 24 
miles west from the town of Khass Gynj. 1 was induced to visit the 
- spot, and recognized old acquaintances*in the Resd4laddr and bell; the 
former having been engaged with me in the night storm of the city 
of Arracan ; and the bell, the identical one, which was found upon 

“the capture of that place saspended in the temple (or pagoda) of Gau- 

da na muni, afew hundred yards to the N, I. of the old stone fort, 

‘Seay thy Gouttion ‘occupied by the 2nd regiment of local horse, daring 

- the calamitous rainy season of 1825.0 

‘he history of this bell is very unsatisfactory, and very brief. Up- 

on the breaking up of the south-eastern division and the return of the 

* troops to Bengal, Bares Srnou solicited permission to carry away the 

; in question, and he states that consent was given to his applica- 

tion, both by the late respected General Mornisox, and Mr. T..C. 

a : N, Political Agent; upon what authority however, this pro- 

“ceeding can be justified, I know not, neither am I disposed to agitate 
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the question, because it might disturb its worthy owner in the posses- 
sion of an article, which in its present position is well calculated to 
perpetuate the success of the Company's arms in Burmah, and to 
which Barem Stncu attaches the greatest value. 
* The Res&ladér (an active fellow and gallant soldier) when the 2nd 
local horse marched from Arracan to Chittagong, by the interior, (or 
Ruttnapulling route,) contrived to persuade the master of a sloop to 
convey the bell to that station, where it arrived hefore its owner, was 
seized by the officer in charge of the magazine, and was only libe- 
¥ rated and restored to Busem Sinan, consequent on a reference being 
made to the supreme government. From Chittagong the bell was con- 
| veyed in a country boat, to Puttyghur, and from that place was finally 
-transported on a truck constructed for the occasion, to its present situ- 
ation. The above comprises all the information I could gather from 
‘the Resdladar regarding it. ° 
Nudrolice is fixed on the direct route from Mutira to Soron on the 
Ganges vid Hathras, Sikundruk raow, and Murarah ; thousands of pil- 
grims from the western states frequent this road, on their way to bathe 
in the Ganges, and by this means the celebrity of the bell has spread 
a far and wide. 

Burren Sinc hawing permitted me to examine the bell and muke a 
drawing of it, I thought the opportunity a favorable one, and availed 
myself of his good humour and civility ; and 1 was the more urged to 

-take this trouble, as I consider the bell a beautiful specimen of work- 
‘Mmanship, of great antiquity, and well worthy a report and represen- 
_ tation being made of it. 
- Having constructed a wgoden hollow parallelopepidon for the 
purpose, I ascertuirfed that the solidity of the bell equalled a prism, 
the area of whose base is the square of 44.3 inches % by the height 
6.278 which gives for the content 12320, 41222 cubic inches: the 
‘specifie gravity of the metal which is a near approximation to the 
truth, 1 determined in the following manner. 
Mr. Jasres Garpner of Khass Gunj possesses a small Burmese bell, 
_ which was also brought round from Arracan by the late Lieut.-Col. 
- Ganpwen, and this bell the former gentleman kindly lent to me, I 
ix weighed it with English weights and scules (thermometer Farht. : 
scale, ranging 60°) both in and out of water, and found it 224lbs, 4 
-- ounces, and i95lbs. 12 ounces avoirdupois respectively, which makes 
its specitie gravity 7868; itsesolidity 1 ascertained to be equal to a 
- eylinder, the base of a diameter 17,4 inches and the height 3,2 inches , 
- which gives 760.920 cubic inches, and as the material, or the metal 
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of which the small bell is composed assimilates very closely with that 

of the large one, I have used it to determine the weight of the latter, =“ 

and which I find by the simple rule of proportion is 314 hundred 

weight nearly. 

The accompanying sketches I personally executed from scale and 

measurement, and can vouch for their critical resemblance to the ori- 
pet ginals ; and the facsimile of the inscriptions I have carefulty compar- 
ed, and can pronounce with safety upon their accuracy. 1 may here 
mention that until I filled the crevices of the letters on the bell with 
yellow ochre (and I tried many other colors), I found it utterly impos- 
sible to distinguish, and copy faithfully the inscription through the 
tracing paper, although the paper was extremely thin, oiled, and ren- 
dered transparent for the purpose. 

The representation of the small bel], has been executed on a Some- 
what larger,scale, because I could not otherwise satisfactorily exhibit 
its mouldings. - 

Iwill not occupy your time with avy further observations, the 
drawings and copy of inscriptions will speak for themselves ; and if 
they be considered useful and acceptable to the Asiatic Society, the 
little trouble I have taken will be amply compensated. 

I cannot however resist communicating the pargiculars of an at-- 
tempt made by a native to impose upon me a feigned translation of 
the inscription, because the circumstance will shew how far the dis« 
position of these people leads them to practise deception and rogue- 
ry whenever opportunity. offers, and they can hope to turn it to 
account. ae 4d 

I had offered a remuneration of two goldmohurs to any person who 
_ could, and was willing to translate the énacription, and I made this 

offer because I had heard that one or two Arracanese Mugs who came 
round to Bengal with Garpner’s horse, were residing in 
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-\ man and found him incompetent, when a Tanjore brahmin who had 
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min had copied 4 more lines on the second sheet ; the first I directed 
him to transcribe again on a new sheet, while I would complete the 
second. I now determined to put this brahmin’s honesty to the test, 
and while the fellow was busily engaged at a distance from me, I en- 
dered one line on the second sheet, resembling the inscription, that is, 
the line contained Burmese letters throughout, which I had fancifully 
put together : to this line I added four or five others correctly traced, 
and then called the brahmin to translate the whole sheet. It amused 
me to find, that he read my composition and the Burmese, with equal 
readiness, and apparent confidence, but when I applied the copied 
inscription tothe bell, and he perceived no resemblance iu the copy 
to the original, and that I h@d gravelled his ingenious effort to delude 
and rob me, it would be difficult indeed to describe his discomfiture. 
He never for an instant endeavoured to deny the attempt at imposition, 
but coolly defended the proceeding on the grounds of poverty, and 
the almost certain prospect he entertained of escaping detection. 
Norse.—Having prepared the plates for this paper we have inserted 
them in the present volume, although we are unprepared to subjoin a 
copy and translate of the longer inscription, which however perfectly 
executed in facsimile has proved beyond Rarna Pavuua’s power of de- 
ciphering, as well as that of Col. Burney and his Burmese Pandit 
now in Calcutta. By their advice I have sent it to Mr. BLunpe ve at 
Moulmein, but after all nothing very interesting can be expected from 
a document of such a nature. The smaller inscription Col. Burney 
obligingly took in hand, and we have the pleasure to subjoin his note 
with the text in Burmese—the facsimile it is not necessary to litho- 


graph.—Eb. 
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isa’ an offering, taking the whole earth and water to witness, of this 
bell weighing 9,230,000%, to the Muha Zedi pagoda, which is situated 
in the place | ealled the great city of Diniawadi (Arracun), and in which 
are collentess and rest the sacred r@lics (of Gaupama), that are complete 
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*‘T send you a fair version, which some Burmese at Calcutta and 
I have succeeded in making out of the facsimile ef the inscription on 
the small Arracan Bell. We have been obliged to guess one or two 
words. [ send you also a translation of the Burmese, from which 
you will see that the inscription, like most Burmese inscriptions, con- 
tains nothing of any historical interest.—H, B. 


Translation, 

Be victorious or atcomplished'! After the period when the sovereign 
of the nats, the king of kings, the chief of the saints, the most beautiful 
in appearance, on whom the eyés of the whole world rest, the pinnacle of 
the three orders of rational beings’, and the lord of righteousness, had 
administered the delicious and relief-giving medicine, the moral law, to all 
sentient beings who are long immersed in @he four streams or currents’, 
and had proceeded to enjoy the state of Nuibban, Mauna Muar and his 
wife, having come to existence in the time of (Gaupama’‘s) religion which 
is most difficult to meet with‘, possessing minds properly and sincerely 

, imbued with true wisdom, taking delight in virtue, piety, cha- 
rl the o other duties of good men, and established in proper pfinciples, 












ted streams of fire ond water, the six-colored flames of light 
and other mit ulous exhibitions’. May the merit of this charitable gift 
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be also shared’ by the lord of earth and water, the possessor of She celese 
tial weapon", the master of. the tshaddan” king of elephants, the arbiter of #4 
life and great king of righteousness (Menparacyin, king of Ava, grand- 
father of the present king) his queen, sons and grandsons. May it be 
shared by the parents who gave (us) life, (our) teachers and all sentient 
beings who pass through the thirty-one different stages of existence, 
(We) desire that in consequence of (our) having thus performed this cha- 
~ ritable deed, (we) may#in future successive worlds, exist ds good beings 
in the superior grade of man'', capable of avoiding the ten evil works", 
and given to performing the ten good works", and that in (our) last state 
of existence, (we) may verily reach the country of Khemapuran Nuaibbun.- 


in Verse. 


el 

During the reign of the lord of the celestial weapon, master of the 
tshaddan elephant and the true great king, who resides at the royal city 
of Amarapura in the Burmese kingdom, which is situated upon that called 
the southern island, lying within the green division of the four bodies 
of color that issue joined together from the precious centre post"*, the 
religion of the lord was extended and prosperous. In the warm season, 
on what was fixed by astrological calculation to be a prosperous day, the 
27th day of the sign Taurus, (Burmese month Katshoun) in the Kauza' 
w#ra 1180 (corresponding with the 2nd of May, 1818), I, known as, and 
significantly called by the name of Maune Muar’, the mistress of my 
house Ma Gyin and wife Suyven-u, (two wives) aifd brother and sister, 
Mavune Tau and Maya (his two children) have, after paying much, Ups 
wards of 50"? viss, for the hire of labourers, bestowed with pure motives 
and good will, in view to obtaining the reward (of Naibbun) through per. 
fection in virtue, this bell, the sound of which when struck extends afar 
and makes the ear attend. May nate, men and byamhas, above and below, 
listen to it with delight and cry aloud well done'*! 


'The Burmese often commence a writing “eith the P8/i phrase zeyatu—which 
is Aare interpreted by them to mean, ** May it (the work now undertaken) 

be completed or fulfilled,’’ but which, some pious Burmese say, rather means, 
a may they (the evil passions) be overcome,” or ‘* Be victorious over the evil 
pussions. "+ [It is simply the Sanskrit aaq ‘be victorious. !—Ep.] 

2 The three dvi joie orders of beings | are, , Byamhas, superior r celestial beings ; % 
Nats inferior di tto, and men. eed 
©"? Accordiny g to the “Burmese, there are four ‘streams or currents” that ear 
away all’ eeitiedt beings, vie.: pussion, existence, false doctrine and igigratce. 
These are also called four restraints or bands. waehe 

* The term of Gaupama's religion, it is suid, is 5000 years, and Bu . 
dlink that to appear in a state of existence as a human being during iat ort , 
term is a difficult and fortunate event to a sentien being. ~ 
“4  * "The figures here are not « quite clear, a afd an 1 examiantion o of the 

ss mecessary to ascertain to whic : cHiption df “weight they refe 
= 45> Zeit s ORD, they: probably mean the wall Darmen weight 9 . 
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go to the tical, and the weight of the bell will then be 76,916 ticals, 6 mus and 
5 yues. | 

®* GauDAMA's body displayed many miraculous appearances. He could, 
whenever he pleased, exhibit a stream of water from one nostril, eye, ear, hand, 
or foot, and « stream of fire from the other—and six streams of different colored 
gfory were emitted from his body. 

* According to the Burmese the merit of a good deed may be participated by 
others, and piticularly by those who praise or encowpage the performer of it by 
exclaiming thadu, well done. 

* The Hindu chakri is the Burmese fsakyd, or celestial weapon. 

® The Tsbaddan elephant is now the usual title of the white elephant, which, 


in ancient times, when there existed, it is said, ten different species of the 


animal, was the king or of the first class. Six-colored streams of light issued 
from its tusks also, whence tsfa-dant or (shaddan, as my poor unfortunate 
friend, the late Myawapt Wuneyin, informed me. 

© The thirty-one different abodes or stages of existence, according to the 
Buddhists, have been described by Dr. Bucwanaw and other waters on their 
religion. 

1! A person, according to the Buddhists, cannot attain Naidéan or be per- 

fected into a Buddh but from a state of existence us man—hence, all Buddhists, 
and particularly the women, pray that their future existence may be in the 
superior grade of man. 
1% The ten evil works are 1, murder; 2, theft; 3, adultery ; 4, lying; 5, 
speaking so as to destroy the affection entertained by two persons for each 
other; 6, speaking harshly or using abusive language; 7, frivolous or idle 
conversation ; 8, coveting the property of others ; 9, thinking of injuring others ; 
10, apostacy. ; 

13 The ten good works are 1, charity; 2, keeping the five Buddhist com- 
mandments not to kill, steal, commit adultery, use intoxicating substances or 
tell falsehoods; 3, repeating certain short sentences calculated to restrain evil 
desires and promote abstraction and indifference to this life; 4, reverence for 
Buddh, his precepts ang disciples, ind for one’s parents and teachers; 5, per- 
forming the services due to the same; 6, distributing the merit of one’s good 
actions among other beings ; 7, pleased with, and exclaiming fhadu, or well done, 
at the good works of others; 8, bearing GAupAma'‘s religious precepts recited ; 
§, preaching or communicating a knowledge oF the same to others; 10, firm- 
ness in religious faith. 

™ The Myenmo Mount is here poetically alluded to. From the four cardinal 


points of this centre of the Buddhist world to the wall surrounding it, the space 
i 


is « qually divided by four different colors, red, green, yellow and white. Io the 
rs ee eed | 
pen spac 






gree is situated the southern island or Txabu-depa. . 


‘6 The present Burmese wera which commenced A. D. 638, 


“The number of the year is so given in the verse, that it was at first supposed 


to be 1118 or 1756, but that date was 27 years before Arracan was conquered or 
Amarapura built by MENDARAGYIN, king of Ava. Further examination with 
a i ey ee ihe 





1 me that the year is 1180 or 1818. 
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® Mbat in Burmese means mark, and the bestower of this bell appears to 
have been born with some mark or discoloration about his body, whence he was 
named Mhat or Mark. The verse on the bell may be understood to mean that the 
dovor was mark by nature and Mark by name. 

" Here again the meaning of the figures is not quite clear, whether refer- 
ring to the weight of the bell or to the amount of expense incurred, 
1s See note 7. 

The last part of the ing§ription is in verse. Burmese verse cohsists of four 
syllables or five pronounced as four. The last syllable or last letter of one verse 
and the third or second sylluble, or last letter of the third or second syllable, of 
the next verse, or of the two next verses, are made to chime together, and the last 
syllable or final letter in the last syllable of the last of these verses is often again 
connected by the same kind of rhyme with the following,verses :—e. g. 

* Yatena man daing' || Le yaung pyaing® dweng|| myazaing® ta kho' || taung 
kyun tsio? thau|| myan daing améra'|| oan thand* way |] Tsakya? tha khen' || 
tshaddun shyen® hu Bhuren® gyih tsit'|| phyéf? lat thardw || let* thek dau® 
nhait |] shyen dau? tha thanal] &c. 

The verse is written like prose excepting at the end of each verse there is a 
paik or stop, a double line, like that above shown. The Burmese huve an im- 
mense collection of poetry and take great pleasure in reciting it, and I have 
heard myamiable friend, the Catholic Missionary Pére Tarort, admire their poe- 
try exceedingly, declaring that some, which he once read to me, was equal ty any 
thing in Danté ! 


atte ° 





VII.—Note on’ Inscriptions at Udayagiri and Khandgiri in Cuttack, i in the 
ldét character. By Jas. Prainser, Sec. As. Soc. &c. aff 


1 have already mentioned that on Lieutenant Kirror’s departure 
for Cuttack I requested him to take the first opportunity of visiting 
the Khandgiri rock for the purpose of re-examinmg the inscription of 
which a lithograph was published by Mr. Daren 4 in Sg Statistical 
Report | on the province of Orissa. 

~My zeal ous friend saw enough, several months ago suiasieghda visit 
there, to prove that the published copy was very incorrect; but it was 
only lately that he was able to repair to the spot again (a distance of 
20 miles from Cuttack) to examine and copy the document in detail. 
Is shall presently quote his own account of the difficulties he had to 
encounter in __ accomplishing the task [ had imposed | on his zeal and 
ond ators ;—but first I would call attention to a number of Baus 


a. ae 


nscri tions in the old oo which he discov 
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from his original sketches. It will be remarked that some of them 
fire accompanied by symbols similar to those of the western caves in 
Colonel Syxes’s collection ; but they are frequently destitute of sach 
ornaments, and the general style of the writing is of « purer and 
therefore more ancient type than that of Sainhadri. 

In my search for some of the catch-words which had proved of 
such avail ih explaining the purport of the igscriptions at Bhilsa and 
Sainhadri, 1 could neither meet with the dénam of the former, nor the 
dayadhamma of the Iatter,—but in their stead I remarked a very com- 
~ mon if not constant termination in a word of two syllables ath? 

lonam, or 5) |.° lenam preceded in most instances by the genitival 
affix dysa; and in the only case, as of exception, by an equally 
regular genitive ( - sirtno, from the noun sfri (Sanskrit root g1€ 
gen. Sifca:): a.worshipper of the sun. It was not until after 
many futile attempts with the pandit to finda better, that?we were led 
to the supposition that the words Jonam or lenam, must be the Pah 
equivalent for the Sanekrit participial noun waa dinam, ‘cut or excavat- 
ed’ in this the vowel is changed from u to o, and the » from the dental 
to the Prakrit cerebral :—but in sound it must be confessed that there 
™ is little difference; while in sense, the term satisfies precisely the cir- 
cumstances of the Udayagiri caves, which are generally small holes 
cut with the chisel from the solid rock—a stone of loose consistency 
easily worked with the rudest tools. 
The catch-word once attained, the reading of this new string of 

- inscriptions was an easy matter. 

i Ute first then, which occurs in a cave now called the ‘‘ snake cave” 
deyagiri (hill of the rising? sun) reads thus: 
No. 1. Chilakamasa Kothdjaydcha. 


i 








Uda 



















Juntesoe ‘ 
L. ‘« The impregnable or unequalled chamber of CHULAKARMA.” 5 
"_ Kotha is precisely the @re@ koshtha ‘ anmpartment.’ The conjunction 
ie shews that the sense is incomplete, but the continuation on the 
sides of the same door (No. 2) is in bad preservation ; viz. 
bistros: etl. 2. Kamase... rikhi nayache pasdde. “4 
ie “and Gy th | ropriate temple (or pulace) of Karma., .. (rishi 7)" 
> ie chs 18 ae dah * favor’ into pasddah (S. yrate:) palace. - =" 
— ; N Yo. tn te cave now called that of the tiger, reads as follows : : 


/gara avedasa’ sasuvino lonam, 
caval a by (of) | Ueaa AVEDA (the antivedist) (?) the sasuvin pr ? 
cats 1 ac panlopeests is equally unintelligible. ponds’ 


ro oe 


_ Map i bdkdya yandkiyasa donam. 


~~ J S-oy _ 4 
e >a on ‘of Yawa’xtva for. G8 Che veons cesrge 220s ceccnee 
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No. 5, commences and ends with the same words as the first in- 
scription : ° 
Chiilakumasa paseta kothitja (ya)......... 2 


The word paseta may be the Sanskrit prasrita *‘ the humble” se.— 
eell of CuutaKkama.—Chudakarma is the rite of tonsure—from Sd, 


a single lock of hair left on the crown of the head when shaved: and % 
= some allusion to a simiar purpose of this cave seems preeverved in its 
modern name of pdwanagubha, ‘ the cave of purification.’ 
No. 6, is on a cave now called the Mdnikpura or jewel-city cave. . 
It begins and ends very intelligibly, but the central portionis erased: = | 


Verasa mahdrdjasa kalingadhipatano ma .... .... kadepa sirfno lonam. 

“The excavation of the mighty (or of Vi&ta) sovereigh, the lord of Kalinga, 
&e..... of Kadepa (?) the worshipper of the sun.” 

In Sanskrit, 7h @ aynise aifsrimua.. sea afta: aa 
VIRA May perhaps be the name of the raja of Kalinga who dug this” 
cave ; for sirino—see the previous observations. 

No. 7, over a small door in the same cave, seems to have been 
the work of a more youthful prince. 

Bi oll Kumaro vattakasa lonam. * 

** The excavation of the prince VaTraxa."’ 

Then follows a more lengthy inscription (No. 8) on the Vaikanta 
gudha i in which we also find mention of the Kaling& dynasty. —. 

_Arahanta-pasddinam kalinga..ya,...ndnam lonakddatam rajinolasa 
.. hethisahasam panotasaya. . kalinga velasa. . agamahi pitakada. 

‘* Excavation of the (réjas) of Kalinga, enjoying the favor of the arhantas 

oa (Buddhist saints)—(the rest is too much mutilated to be read with any degree of 


confidence.) . 
There i is still one more specimen of - old character in a cave at 


Kiheuisict not inserted in the plate : it runs L | % J++ A BIL" 


» pda mulikase kytamasa lonam. 
_ # excavated by Kutrama (Gqzama ? ?) the pidamaulike (inv g ng the f feet Got 
Buddha) on bis head) alias the devout." ; 
The above inscriptions are all cut deeply into the sta “tet the 
re ) Sanskrit ‘ones which occupy the remainder of the plate ‘are 
rudely scratched upon the stone, and are yet more difficult to decipher. i 
ey are of two distinct ages :—Nos. 2 to 11 from the style of some. 
By. of the letters belong to the fifth or sixth | century, whereas No. 


the Kutile character, cannot be dated further back er eee 
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prevents our getting completely at their meaning. The language 
* is of course no longer Pali but Sanskrit. Pu Sar 28 


No. 1. a faarcecrsqrerearar a 

ASI WG anya: TIS 

> cw face (84) 1 Tar ae ay 
Sua ae aufaae wae 

ary wayyy sageafa |i 


** Under the fortunate government of an equitable prince this cavern (was exca- 
~ vated) —to endure as long as the sun and moon—for the heaven-born munis —(or 
holy ascetics), in the sirajakhetrq(or holy precincts) of the lord of gods (Jagan- 
path), asa cave ofsacrifice (ijya garbha)...... Inthe samvat year vine—(muné).'" 





. it is a curious fact that all the inscriptions in this comparatively 
modern character found on the eastern side of India bear samvat 
dates, either in an era unknown, or in the mere reign of the existing 
sovereign ; so that little advantage can be taken of them in fixing the 
epoch of what they commemorate. The word muni here attached to 
samvatsare is used numerically for ‘ nine,’ that being the number of 
the sages. The name of the king under whose just rule the elephant 

“eave was formed mato a sacrifice cave connected with the worship of 
Prabhiswara, or J AGANNATH, does not clearly appear. as 
. The fragments. (figs. 2 to 11) curelessly cut on various parts of the 
caves are for the most part imperfectly legible.—They are in all pro- 
bability merely the names of visitors‘as at Allahabad, Gaya, &c. The 
word Sra ‘hotta, ‘a burot-offering,’ occurs in Nos. 3 and 6. No. 8 
contains the naine Kuvsra‘ant, and No. 10 the title Uttamakula vansa, 
‘des scendant of a an ‘illustrious family.’—It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the: rea ing of the rest, in which many letters and detached syllables: 
| ‘might be easily transcribed, because they carry with them no trait of 
interest further than the fact, that the same transitions of the written 
character visible elsewhere are equally developed i in the remains of 
thes » Kalinga monuments. ‘ges 
| WwW e Pos Rae more elaborate and curious document from the: . 
sam a neig sht ay: url sors which was the subject of Mr. Stinzine’s remarks» 
ing page. _I cannot begin better than by Mserting 


aS 


LITTOR's — ae ad . eS 
~~. + 


















deed vaitva® eeal a 


SA ert are Pk ae wlers! to G3oR 


, 0 ans 

“At your requ ays visi, th caves: of AN Aa rdgiri in M in March last, for oH 

purpose of examinir = the inscriptiot os es Simin oe 
Wests? 5 be oi i etna = \ ore: Bre. 
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in his statistics of Orissa, of which a plate is given in the 1%th volume, 
of the Researches’. 


* As few of my readers have an opportunity of seeing the Researches, I ex- 
tract the following description of these caves and of the main inscription from 
Mr. Sriruine's Report on Orissa, in the 15th volame.—Ep. Bs 

*‘ About five miles west of Bhobandsar, near the village of Jaymara, in the % 
Char Sudhi Khandaiti of Khurda, and still within the limits of the Khefr, a 
group of small hills occur,” four in number, from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet in height, which present many objects of interest and curiosity. 
These hills called severally the Udaya Girt, Dewal Giri, Nil Giri, and Khand 
Giri, (oy which latter name the spot is now generally designated,) are composed 
of a silicious sandstone of various color and texture, and are all curiously per- 
forated with small caves, disposed in two or tlerec irregulat stories. Each of the 
caves is large enough to contain from one to two human beings in a sitting pos- 
ture. Some of them appear to be natural cavities, slightly improved by the hand 
of man; others have obviously been excavated altogether artificially; and the 
whole are gr@®esquely carved and embellished. In one part, a protecting mass 
of rock has been cut into the form of a tiger's head, with the jaws widely dis- 
tended, through which a passoge lies into a small hole at the back secured by a 
wooden door, the residence of a pious ascetic of the Vyshnavite sect. The ridi- 
culous legend which the natives relate to explnin the origin of these isolated ‘ 
hills, is; that they formerly constituted a part of the Himalaya, at which time : 
they were inhabited by numerous Rishis, who dug the caves now found in them. . 
They were taken up bodily, ascetics and all, by Maua’@r’a Hanuma’x, with 
Other masses of rock, to build the bridge of Rama, but, by some accident, were 
allowed to drop in their passage through the air, whea they alighted in their 
present position. Tam almost tempted to add, as a curious coincidence, that 
they are the only real sandstone hills found in this part of the country; but the 

© = geology of the district has not been sufficiently explored, to warrant my advanc- 
ing such an assertion positively. The summit of the highest rock, is crowned 
* by a neat stone temple of modern constructiqn, sacred to the worship of Paras- 
nath; all around, and in the neighbourhood of which, afe strewed a quantity of 
images of the nirvdnas, or naked figures worshipped by the Jain sect, executed 
chiefly in the grey chlorite slate rock. At the back of these temples, a highly bom 
markable terrace is shewn, calledghe Deo Sabhd, or assembly of the gods, which is 
covered with numberless antique-looking stone pillars or temples in miniature, 
some Standing, others lying on the ground, about two or three feetlong, having, on 
each of the four sides, a figure of the naked Jain deity rudely sculptured. The 
place is still frequented by the Jain of Parwér merchants or Cuftack, who assemble 
here in numbers, once every year, to hold a festival of their religion. A short way 
up the Utaya Girt bill, the nour or palace of the famous raja LaLor Inpaa 
the chief curiosity of the place. Tt consists of a 
joular face of sandstone rock, about forty 
8 OF 
Joe 






? 










-¥ ataisorviliva at once the incorrectness of the facsimile, moreover 
S~that it was only of part of a very ‘extensive inscription. 
I found a great many smaller inscriptions in the different caves all 
of which I transcribed. (See the preceding notice.) 
ellaving no means of erecting a scaffolding, added to the limited 
+ Tfeave granted me, I was obliged to defer the agreeable task of copying 
the great inscription till a future opportunity, which unfortunate cir- 
cumstances prevented till the latter end of November, when having. 
previously sent on people to make preparations I followed by dawk. 
he After a whole day's hard work, I transcribed the most part of the great 
inscription and re-compared all the minor ones; I worked for upwards 
of an hour by torch-light and feturned to cantonments, having travel- 
led 38 miles out and home again. 


ces very rudely sculptured, and the whole exhibits a faint and bumble resem- 
blance, in miniature, to the celebrated cavern temples in the seuth-west of 
India. The rude and miserable apartments of the palace, are now occupied by 
byragis and mendicants of different sects, who state that the place had its origin 
in the time of BuppHa, and that it was last inhabited by the rdni of the famous. 
rhjaeLavar Inpra Kesart, a favourer of the Buddhist religion. Many odd 
fables: are reluted of the scrapes into which she was led by her heretical notions, 
~~ nd of the way in which her conversion to the orthodox system of worship was 
at last | effected. @ 

‘Farther up the same hill, on the overhanging brow of a large cavern, one 
meets with an ancient inscription cut out of the sandstone rock, in the very 
identical character which occurs on the pillara at Delhi, and which as yet has 
been, only very partially decyphered. Having been enabled to obtain an exact 








whow [ conducted to the spot in 1820, I shall annex the same to the Appendix 
of ‘this paper. ‘There aré I think two eminently remarkable circumstances con- 
nected with the charactes used in the above inscription. The first is the close 
resemblance of some of the letters to those of the Greek alphabet, and the second 
the occurrence of it on sundry ancient monuments situated in widely distant 
ers of India. In support of the first assertion, 1 need only point the 
ret ion of the reader to those of the characters which are exactly similar to 
e G eek on, sigma, lambda, chi, delta, epsilon, and a something closely resem- 
the fg are of the digamma. » With regard to the second, any reader who 
will ke the trouble of comparing the Khkand Giri inscription with that on 
Fas ae Se ns | t Defhi, on the column at Allahabad, on the lkt at Bhim 

, ely i . Saru 2, ap rt © the ta and a part of the £i/ora iuscriptfns, will 
“find that the char acter ure identionily the same, .A portion of the Bilora and 
™~ 
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e of this interestiog monument by the assistance of Colonel Mackenztis, 


o£ alselte ins po On Wi itten | in the above eharacter, has been decyphered by the 


eEBORS., in the. possession of a learned bralmin, 


~ Ae e cle artic | Asiatic Research inna Ib a a,b Seatahie 
_, eg ee ing nt nt her 
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I'prepared a copy of my work (on a large scale) in fale ink, and 
again returned to Khandgiri on the 18th of December: 1 compared this 
copy with the original, correcting all errors with ink of a darker shade 
and coinpleted such parts as had remained unfinished on-the former 
trip. This I accomplished in eight hours and returned the same day 
via Bobaneswar to Cuttack. 

I had again occasiog to observe the great advantage ef performing 


such work towards sunrise, and more particularly about sunset. The 


degree of light at that time being most favorable, faint letters which 
in the glare of noonday are not perceptible become clearly so then : 
I would observe however that I always mark such letters with dotted 
lines, as are doubtful. . ° 

The nature of the stone at Khandgiri, Dhauli*, and of the Bobanes- 
war temples is such as to render it quite impossible to take off facsi- 
miles, as yill be seen by the specimens of the different rocks}. 


characters. The solution attempted by the Pére TrterrentHAcen, does not seem 
to me to meet any attentiont. The natives of the district can give no explana- 


tion whatever ou the subject. The brahmins refer the inscription with shudder- 
jeg and disgust, to the Budh ka Amel, or time when the Buddhist doctrines ‘pre- 


vailed, and are reluctant even to speak on the subject. I bave in vain also ap- 
plied to the Jains of the district for an explanation. I cannot however divest 
myself of the notion that the character has some conection with the ancient 
Prfkrit, and considering that it occurs in a spot for many ages consecrated to 
the worship of Parasnath, which the brahmins are pleased to confound with tie 
Buddhist religion, and that the figure and characteristic mark which appéars in 
company with it, thus ‘f does in some sort seem to identify it with the former 
worship; Iam persuaded that a full explanation is to be looked for only from 
some of the learned of the Jain sect." ~~ 
* We have not yet been able to insert the facsimiles of the Dhauli. 


oar The rock is a course sandstone grit, or sMingle conglomerate.—Ep. on aie 


Ais 


2 He says, speaking of Feanoz Suaun's pillar: Apres avoir beaucoup. et ade 
ween cherché j'ai trouvé la signification de ces caracteres, Ce sont en partie des 
aignes } numeriques, en partie def figures d’instrumens de guerre dont es numb 

servaicnt autrefois. A est le caractére du nombre huit: 8 ‘celui 
Heawe autre, O designe le sceptre de Rama jointa A no globe; N désigne an 
charrue qué etait autrefois un insttument de guerre chez les Indiens: “X tal 
resemblance avec la lettre qui signifie C ou K: ib est plus probable cepeniant 
qne cette figure de diz Roman ou Ch Gree désigne une fleure a quatre feuilles 
dont Jes gentils employent quelque fois le figure pour servir 6 ere du nombre | 

des mots; A triangle qui est la déesse, Bavani ; € est la caractere ¢ 
enfin désigne une espece de pallebarde avec meen R 
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beap he: hilloBke of Khandgiri and Udayagiri form part of a belt ofeand- 
™ ‘stone rock, which, skirting the base of the granite hills of Orissa, 
extends from Autgurand Dekkundl (in a southerly direction) past Kyir- 
@éand towards the Chilka lake, occasionally protruding through the 
‘beds of laterite. 
a Khandgiri is four miles northwest of Bobaneswar, and nineteen aaah: 
raphe of Cuttack. 
The two rocks are separated by a narrow tien about 100 yards in 
width. 
Ne “Khandgiri has but few caves on the summit. There is a Jain temple 
of modern construction, it having been built during the Maharatta rule. 
There are traces of former buiddings ; I am inclined therefore to think 
that the present temple occupies the site of a Chaitya. 
There is a tank hewn out of the rock on the eastern face of the 
hill which is held sacred by the Hindus as well as the Jains. This 
probably may be the ‘* Sitala taddga"’ alluded to in the "inscription: 
_. Udayagiri is entirely perforated with small caves on its southern 
brow. The natives have a tradition that there were formerly. 752. 
extlusive of those now called Ldliat Indra Keshari’s nour. A great 
many still remiin perfect ; none are of any size ; they are mostly small 
eat tera about 6 feet by 4,.and from 4 to 6 feet high, with veran+ 
di hs in front and small doorways to them hewn out of | the solid rock. 
Seve re cut out of detached blocks in fantastic shapes, such as ‘the 
sunke.pave.. and tiger cave, &c. There is much rade sculpture in some 
of the caves representing battles; processions, the worship of the holy 
, &e.: there are many elephants represented in basso reliewe also 
hed of yore. oe 
rea “number qf caves yere destroyed for materials to build the 
in temp e, and it appears that the rest have suffered during the 
wi vars be er veen the Brahmans and Buddhists in remote ages, since which 
aus pot b s been occupied by ascetics of fhe brahminical faith, ~~ 
"Stone 1 s been quarried here to build the temples of Bobaneswar 
- whe en prob > ly many caves were destroyed, as well as the buildings of 
“which | 80 1 mat y vestiges are to be foundin the jangal around. 
| vie ae ave r rib > a matter of regret. that I was unuble Sac want of 
y le eure ¢ ton jake draw gs of the wcalptare and plans’ of this: eaurwordi 
3 ni ry place. AS catia Fn Se — ae 
* Before I ¢ onclude t ais ‘note T must remark on me ingenious: me- 
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: a8 which had been a do opted to « drain the chamber ‘2, which from the 
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at th@lower corner, where a perforation is made to condutt the water 

without. 


The great inscription is cut over the entrance of the largest cave 
called Hathi Giimpha, and occupies a space of 75 square feet."’ 





Nothing short of an impression (and from the nature of the rock 

eo an impression was impossible) could surpass in fidelity Mr. Kirror'’s 

twice-compared facsimile, which is given on a reduced scale in plate 

LVIII, The only liberty taken by the transcriber is in arranging the 

lines parallel] and even, whereas on the stone they run very irregu- 

larly as represented in Stiriine's lithograph. Want of space also has 

made me crowd the letters in the lithogmuaph too mach, to the abridg- 

ment of the spaces which in the original most usefully mark the con- 
clusion of each compound word. 

One prominent distinction in the alphabetical character would 
lead to the supposition of its posteriority to that of the édts, but 
that the same is observable at Girndr;: I allude to the adoption of 
a separate symbol for the letter r (| ) instead of confounding it 
with 7(.j ). Hence also it should be later than the Gaya imscrip- 
tion, ayhich spells Dasaratha with an /,—(dasalathena), There area 
few minor chamges in the shape of the v,¢,p and g; aud in the 
mode of applying the vowel marks centrally on the letters, as in the m 
of namo ; the letter gf is also used : but in other resptcts the alphabet 
accords entirely with its prototype, and is decidedly anterior to the 
modifications just observed in the Sainhadri cave inscriptions. e.. 

¥ The opening words of the inscription command our curiosity 
from the introduction of a regular invocation, in lieu of the abrupt 
style of Asoxa’s edicts. Namo arafianiénam namo sava sidhanam! 
«« salutation (or glory) to the arhantas, glory to all the saints; (or those 
who have attained final emancipation 1)’ These words evidently 
betoken a more matured and priestly style of compggition. It should 
also be noted that the termination in dnam, whith “Sanskrit only 
belongs to the genitive plural, in Péli serves also for the dative—the 

: Sanskrit would be am: Wa wa: 8a faa ; the orthography of the text, 
however, differs materially from that of the modern Pali. 

The next words, Airena mahardjena mahdmeghavadhanena chetakdjate. : 
chhadhanena pasathasukelakhanena chaturantalathaganena, are almost 

awaeateaa Saaereraees 
the great kiug,— 


of the purest 
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The concluding words of the first line are clear in import though 

* slightly erased. . kalingddhipa tirdsi sikhira avalonam, .. “ by him (was 
made). the excavation of the eighty-three rocky peaks of Kalinga 
dwipa.”” If objection be taken against reading dhipa as dwipa, by 

, altering the rd to nd, we shall have the preferable reading —Kalinga- 


. dhipatind-dsi sikhardvalonam,— by him the king of Kalinga, &c. was 
this rock excavation (made) ;"—avalonam is formed from the word #4 
before explained. 


~ The second and third lines, owing to the same projecting ledge of 
stone which has so fortunately sheltered the upper line from the de- 
structive influence of the rain through so many ages, are equally well 
preserved. In Reman characters they may be thus transcribed:—Pan- 
darasa vasdni siri-kadara-sarfravata, kidita-kumdra-kidikd, tato Iekha- 
ripa-gauna-ndva-vapdra-vidhi-visdradena sava-vijdvaddlena navavasant, 
hota raja pansdsivasé, pina chavavisati vase ddnava-dhamena sesayovend- 
bhivijayo tatiye Kalinga-rija-vansa-puri sanyuge, mahdrijabhisechanam 
papunati. For the sake of further perspicuity the s same passage here 
follows i in pure Sanskrit, which requires very slight alteration : 
‘ewan quite Paes weiesa Aiisat Fae Misa wa ae ST 
J aa are auc fafa famcea safeareras aarattn Ww : 
wifaaa grag itafa qu cIaqaune dat babs! 
usrangic aa aercrsifaasa WUIfa | 
“(By hina) possessed of a comely form* at thea | 
then joining in youthful sports,—afterwards for nine years a ae i 
- in mastering the arts of reading and writing, arithmetic, navigation, — 
} mmerce, and law ;—and fesplendent in all knowledge ;—(the for- 
~ omer raja being then in his eechty-fifth year) thus at the age of twenty- 
a four, fall of wisdom and uprightness and on the verge of manhood (lit. 
e remainder of youth) (through him) does a third victory, in the 
yattle of the city of the Kalinga royal family, sanctify the accession 
anointment) of the mahérdja.” In this the only doubtful points to ak 
pind are whether Vijaya should be understood as ‘ victory’ oras 
oe name, Visaya the third, (yo is written po in the text:)— , 
ee sésha yovena (5. yauvanena) should not be asesha yodhena, 
ey rous army.’ The immediate consequence ef his acces- 
lin the next passage : ° 
e vatavihatato honk debe nivesam pati- 
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** Upon his accession choosing the brahmanical faith’ (fg haa: ?) 
he causes to be repaired (Genrcafa) the city, walls, and hougses ‘(tat * “ 
had been) destroyed by a storm (arafawaa:)” and further, eee 
sentence by sentence, in the same strain : 
Kalinga nagari khidhira sitala tadaga pariyo cha bathupayani suva yani- 
putt santhapajnam) cha kdrayatt. 
os “Por the poor (or ascegics) of Kalinga (fafec) a reservoir of cool 
water and a ghiat (?) also presents of every necessary (TaTqTm) and 
équipages he makes permanent endowment of,"’ (Szg7I¢d@# arcafe). 
The next sentence is equally capable of explanation with a Ver¥ 
few alterations—panualtsirdsthi satasahasehi pakatiyo ranjayatt -— with 
eighty-three hundred thousand pavas he gatns the afféttion of his peo- 
ple’ (Gaat: tsafea.) Then follows,—datiya cha vase, ichitayitd sotekiri 
pachhima disim, haya gaja nara radha bahula darin pathdpayati :* and ina 
second house Qvhich) the architect has prepared (anfaafaarsaara) 
on the western side, (for) horses, elephunts, men, carriages, a number 
of chambers he caused to be established’ (or he transferred them thither) 
syaenraqata. —behula darin is altered to thahula dandi in the correctéd 
copy :—the sense is therefore doubtful. 
\ Kansttbunagataya-dasaniya vitéaam saka-nagara-visino punavase ; 
-veda-budho dampana-tabhata-vaditd sandasanghi usava samaja- 
thi ch }dapayuti nagurt, 
-*For those coming from Kansa forest to see ; the balcony (vitdyanam, 
or vd féuam and of them) .. of the inhabitants of Sakanagara ; he, in 
clining to virtue, gurgm: skilled in the science of music, causing to ‘be 
sounded the dampana and the tabhata (drums ?) with beautiful and 
merry dancing girls (ndgarf) causes diversions,’ (Fem ter wat 
sua aicaiiee misroate amet) 
| Tatha vivuthevase vi pidivaradhiwase afra Rate pubakalinga puvarej jana 
." Spates 257% 
Rae) © *In like manner ferritin his mind to law (@w7eqram:) in an ti 
_ ment of learned men, he (called together?) the Buddhist priests 
eastern Kalinga who were settled there under the ancient kings . . 
= ‘The sense is here interrupted by abrasion of the stone but “ie 
words vata dhamd (#aWH acts of devotion) bear out ‘the conclusion: 
that at thistge the young prince began to study pen end "the 
- laws: tlie rest of the line is unintelligible. 
4 ! > Fi a taratana sdpatena savarathika bhojakepa avant 
oo atts ve has much perplexed the pandit—the word Sig” ewel 


ka, all coal pak eee ree na tesoall ae re bie 
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< Pachachadénivase Nandariija: tivasata ughotitam tannisaraliye vaja 

* | panadi nagara pasesa ... »..~+.%).-4.* alterwards. CTS eifaav +) 

inclining t to charity—the hundred houses (?) of Naw DA raja (fare wa 

syifaa) destroyed, and himself expelled (afa: a1aj?), a}l that wasin 

. the city of Vajapanadi (?)"’.... here we may fill up ‘he converted 

. the plunder to the charitable purposes alluded to;’ and this seuse is 
NorPe ouf by the beginning of the following or seventh line. 

Anugaha anekani sata sahasani visajati ;—* he munificently distri- 
Siting in.charity many hundred thousands (panas)—pora janapadam 
gatamanchatisam pasdsato vajaragharavedham satam gharini savata kaha 
dapanna narapa,..... 

Here the sense is too mych interrupted to be well made oat, pie 
the. want of the concluding verb leaves us to guess the object of the 
repetition of safam,a hundred, with paurajanapadam, the town ter ritory 
and ghara ‘‘ house,’ At the conclusion of this line we find a few 
known. words. ; _thamevase manam....ta....g¢.. ..giri “hill?” 
The eighth Yara is again but pactinliv intellicible enghiit dpeulld ie 

gabham upapidapayati : dhatinam cha kammupddana panddena pambdla- 
ban vdhayati » pammuchilamadhuram apanata,, ..... mora daditi.. 
< _ (To) the prince who caused (its) destruction, he ordains the pain of 
the cavern (imprisons in. one of the caves ?)—and causes the murderer. - 
to labour (dhdtinam for ghdtinam) by a generous requital, (Pambata- 
sena the pandit would read par batdsanam ** seated on the hill’) and 
layishes. bland speeches and obeisance...." 
a The ninth line opens with a catalogue al further gifts :—Aapam ii 
haya gaa. (lulapa 2) sahdya sesa cha gharavdsdya, anatika-gana nirdsa~ 
incha kardyilun, ba imandnam jatapa (jatiya?) paradaddti: ...~ 
= es Apes, (afta) bulls, (391) horses, elephants, buffaloes. (?) and all 
requisites for the furniture of the house ;—to induce the practice 
eg: rejecting (fa<re) improper persons, he farther bestowed (or ap- 
oe ~P inted) attendants of the baiman caste (brahman ?) aIMural ara 
= —the rest of the line is irrecoverable. _Henceforward the, 
ay. cominencement also is lost, so that it is only in our power to string» 

ea ther sue detached sentences as can be gleaned from what remains. 

“A = roe | Line 9... srdnetintie pandardsa mahdvijaya pdsdédam kgrayatis— 
| : a : n- Taj ce jane > be made the palace (or fort) of fifteen vactories.” ) 
aS Bes oS i sao | nal rdja nivesdtam pithu-ddga-dambha-nagare nakésayatta 
a ja vapade nd chateresa vase satake; —‘ finding no glory inthe country 
which h Sn AeN of the ancient princes,—a-eity abounding jin 

7 —anc id siSeting in the year thirteen hundred’—> 

leave the dark : as to what era natEeies, i 
he a jy f this: peiara be would ber, [oe <¢ 
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“qa vrs faaaw. (7) Va aTaT aarataar MAUS, waagaar 
enay wam...... after this occurs the expression amaradehusa pdta ; 
** falling of heavenly form’’—used to denote the death of a person,— 
then dbarasa ‘ twelve’ and at the end of the line, siri pithirajino, which 
in Sanskrit will be SYrecrsirat | (<TsHIT) 
.. tajdloralakhila baranasi hirananivenat yoati—apparently * he distributes 
« much gold at Benares (S. varanasam hiranydni visirjati)—all tifat follows 
is too uncertain until we approach the verb,—anekdni dato (deva ?) mani 
yatanini ahardpayali, ‘ he gives as charity innumerable and most precious 
jewels.’ 

L4tth line. . .. si novasikariti terasamava (‘sala ?_) vasesu pgnchata (paba- 
ta 2) vijaya chana kumari pasange, arahate pAnavasata pi ini sidingya 
yapuravake .... ‘inthe year thirteen hundred married (S. wea:) with 
the daughter of the so-called.conqueror of the mountains (a hill raja)’ 

—,..the rest #% obscure but seemingly whee sit of some presents 







to :priests,— 
15. This line presents but a few words of intelligible import—wvifi- 
‘inancha sata disdnam .,...... sidiya samipe sulfare—aneke ya jand, 


and the final word dhandni. 
16. Patdlake chatara cheteghariya gabha thambhe pati (thi) payati,— 
*he causes to be constructed subterranean chamlgrs, caves con- 


taining a chetiya temple and pillars’........ agisali katariyam napdda- 
chhati—agama raja savatha rajd saurase(na)rdja..ma rdjd pasata 
saghate....randni. 


The meaning of this judging from the last word and the constant re- 
petition of ‘ rdja,’ is that he had many engounters with various princes, 
including perchance the raja of Saurasena, or of Saurashira ? 

The last line begins well: (omitting u wi se)—kusalo sava pdsanda 
pijan (iya) (17 letters) karakdra ....patihata lakivdhani bilevaka- 
dhagata chana pavata chako réjdaanke lavinaravato mahdvijaye rdjd 
khdravela sanda,—** for whomethe happy heretics continually pray 
+ Beas rise slayer, having a lakh of equipages. ........ the fearless 
gn of many hills, by the sun (cherished ? or some such epithet) 
it conqueror raja Kna’Rave a sanna (or the king of the ocean- 
i, shore—reading khdravelusya, and supposing the two final strokes not 
to be letters).”” 
be “Ail whe take an interest in Indian antiquities will at once see the 
Ps om aboye a Pees the most curious that. has wae igh 
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*. publication: but there can be little doubt of the main "Waite Seal the . 


caves were executed iby a Buddhist rdja of Kalinga (named Area?) who 
at the age of 24, after having pursued his studies regularly for nine 
years, wrested the government from some usurper—distributed largesses 
» bountifully—repaired the buildings—dug tanks, &c. The ambiguity 
in what folhows is partly due to the imperfegtion of the Pali dialect 
which expresses the Sanskrit 4a: vasah, ‘ led on by, enthralled,’-—by 


2 the same letters, - as the word @¥ varsh2, ‘ in the vear. —lI have 
ey interpreted it in the latter sense wherever I found a numerical accom- 
.. paniment,—and in the former where by it only I could make sense,— 


Fach change of inélination is*consistently followed by a description of 
corresponding conduct, and we have throughout a most natural picture 
of a prince’s life, wavering between pleasure and learning,—between 
the brahmanical and Buddhist faith, then doubtless the subject of con- 
pee contention, The history embraces his alliance with the daughter 
hill chieftain and perchance even his death, though this is very 
only. I have no time however to review the contents of the inscrip- 
tion as it aaatr vin, and must content myself with one or two remarks 
y on the identification of the prince. | 

Tradition, Mr. Spirnuine tells us, ascribegghe construction of the 
nour or palace on Udayagiri to raja Latar Inna Kesart, a favourer of 

the Bauddha religion, who reigned about the year A. D. G17. ~ 
The name of Arra has doubtless much affinity to Inpra, and the 
: epithet mafdmeghavdhana ** borne on the clouds,’’ metaphorically ap 
plied, might support the hypothesis of their being synonymous ; but we 
e cannot imagine that the writing is of a period so modern as his reign. 
‘There is, higher up in the Same list of Orissa kings, the name of 
INDRA Deva about 340 A. D.,—but even he is not sufficiently old: 
a» andit is evident we have no real accountas yet of the early rijas of 
Kalinga. —The very name is lost sight of*in the vansavalis and cherit- 
: ras of Or-desa or Utkala-desa consulted by Srrruinc,—nor am I aware 
of any direct treatise on the subject. The countryis only known by 
Sanskrit authors from its frequent mention along with Anga and 








| Vanga*. . But we have far more particular and frequent allusions 
i ~ £0 it as. an “extensive ‘and powerful kingdom in the Buddhist annals 
“a of Ceylon. ae nr TE 









» Kalinga, (or as it is called in M. Csoma’s analysis of the Tibetan 
st, * eae qee’ 4 of a of Kalinga oe © curious } accor 


uicht to my notice in Xe museusa, by Me. 3M 
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dance with the Kalinga rdja vansa pura of our thaciiption,) web one of 
the twelve places among which the relics of Buddha were distributed 
at his death. The left canine tooth fell to its share, and Mr. Tur-- 
Nour informs us from his Pa/i records that the capital of the province 
was named Dantapura ; evidently in consequence of this circumstance. 
The frequent contentions that nrose in after ages, for the possession 
of this precious deposit, may have been the cause of the decline and 
ruin of this ancient kingdom, which although still known to the na- 
tives as the appellation of the coast or maritime tract from Cuttack to 
the Chilka lake, has not now sufficient importance even to be named in 
« Hamizton’s Hindost&an :'—and is only preserved in the name of a 
small village, Calingapatam, probably once the capital; for the inserip- 
tion teaches us that it was occasionally changed at the pleasure of the 


a 
> 


sovereign. 
On the other hand I need but refer to page 860 of the present vo- 


Jume to prove What an important position the Kalinga monarchs at 
‘one time enjoyed in India. ‘Their capital was probably at this early 
period the principal emporium of commerce. The inscription tells 
us that the young prince was instructed in ndva-vapdra*‘ ship-com- 
merce.” _ During the life of Suaxya, also, we learn from M. Csoma, 
the king of Kalinga sent the king of Kosala a “piece of fine linen 
cloth as a present*. It is from these invaluable disclosures of the 
Buddhist records alone that we can gather any light upon the sub- 
ject of the true Kalinga dynasty, to whom the present inserip- 


a Ca undoubtedly relates. ‘' The ruling sovereign, says Mr. Tur- 


NOUR, | who received the relic at Buppwa’ s death was Bra HMADATTOS. 


He was “ succeeded by his son Kksi, Who was ‘succeeded by his son 
‘Sunanvo. These réjas ‘are stated to have been profound Bud- 
dhists. From ‘the undiscriminating tone in which the ensuing mo- 
narchs ‘are stated to have ‘ fontinued to make offerings to the tooth 
. relic of the divine sage,’ it is reasonable to infer that subse- 
quently tS BimAnne’s reign, Buddhism ceased to be the faith of the 

rulers of Kalin chee AR, all events , Guwasiwo, wh co ‘ 
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Now this picture accords surprisingly with the facts gleaned from 

the mutilated inscription. In Sonanpo, we may be perhaps allowed to 

_ recognize the Nanpva rfja whose name twice occurs rather than one 

» ofthe nine Nanpas of Magadha ; the hero of the record may have suc- 

“ceeded him, and he, as we have seen, wavered between the rival reli- 

gions. The name of this young prince from the most obvious inter- 

pretation of the opening line would seem fo be Arra, the excavator 
of the caves and repairer cf the palace and religious edifices. 

But there is another explanation of the first line, which seems more 

>. consistent with the epithet Mahdmeghaviihana * the great rider upon 

the clouds,'"—a term hardly applicable to a terrestrial monarch. It 

will be remarked that the termination /unam, ‘ excavated,” is indefinite 

@ to time; and far different from the conclusion of every subsequent 

sentence in‘a causal verb of the present tense, as, kurayati, ‘ he causes 

to be done.” » This first line then may be independent of*the rest, and 

may be similar to the announcements upon the other caves, also 

terminating in funam ; or in other words, it may declare the name of 

the cave as, ‘ the cave of dira.’ Now Srrruine tells us that Inpra’ s 

wife was the last toinhabit these caves, but that ‘‘ they date from at 





— age much anterior—the time of Buppua ;’’—that is, not of Sacyva, but 


of Buppna the Progenitor of the lunar race according to Pauranic 
mythology ;—in common parlance from ‘time out of mind.’ 

Again Wixson, in his analysis of the Mackenzre manuscripts (vol. 

1, p. cv.) remarking that they present no satisfactory materials for 

tracing the ancient history of the countries north of the Arisiaa, cites 

among the few traditions retorded, that * the excavations = Ellora 

» are ascribed to Ina the son of Buopua the son of the moon.” The 

réjas who ruled sufsequentl} at Ellora are said to be Yuvanaswa, 

Danpaka, INpDRADYUMNA, Danupuya, and Rama raja.’—(Of these 

‘4— Inprapyumna, it may be remaked, en passant, is the traditionary 

founder of the temple of Jagannath) 

The I:a above mentioned is properly speaking not the son but the 
wife of Buppua,—in other words Ina’ or Ina’, the goddess of the 
as , or water. From whom was born Aras or Puruvavas, pro- 
Feteitor of the two principal branches of the CHanprayrnsa who 
reigned t Kasi and Pratishthina. 

S The essays of Witvorp contain frequent mention of Ita aud Ina’ > 
(for this personage is both masculine and feminine,) whom he identifies 
; _ with Jarmer as LMapati or Jyapati ; aud again with Jiys of the Orphean 
” theogony, filshah of e] » Persians, and. flus of Homer*. He has, how- 
Ahut app: , much more rational avalogy both 
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philological and mythological; namely, that between the Hindu god- y 
dess Ira’, and the Juno of the Greeks ‘‘ Hpa” or Hera*. The name is 
not only identical, but to both, though not precisely in the same man- 
ner is applied, in western and eastern fable, the decision of the question 
which could not otherwise be solved of the comparative pleasure to 
male and female in the conjugal union. Again, the son of Zeus*and 
Hera is Anss, ‘ Apns,’"’0or Mars; a name for which, KrrentLEy 
asserts, no satisfactory derivation has vet been given. Now this word 
is almost identical with rq Airas or Ai/as} the direct patronymic of 
<7 Ira’ or Iva’, and the name constantly emploved in the Purdnas 
to designate Punuravas, the celebrated lover of the heavenly nymph 
Urvasi, whose tale is told in the Vishnu and Padma Purdnas, and 
more pathetically in Kaurpa’s’s play of Vikram-urvasi, lately trans- 
lated by Professor Witson. 

Poru’rkavas or A1Las was the first monarch of the seven-fold eartht, 
and hence might be as well entitled to be called king of Kalinga as of 
every other country. We may therefore understand in the opening 
passage of the inscription,—' these mountain caverns were excavated 
by Aas, the great king, the cloud-supported, the Jord of Kalinga,’ 
—no more than an allusion to the same tradition of the origin of 
these caves as that which prevails at Eilore ; coupbed with the other 
local tradition, related by Sriruine, that the whole of the rocky hills 
of Udaya and Khandgiri, were conveyed thither from the peaks of the 
Himdilaya, the headquarters of Puru'ravas’ earthly dominion, so well 
pictured in the poetic fiction of his cloud-borne chariot. 

Stripped of its mythological and poetecal dress, we may understand 
by the passage that the caves were patural chasms worn in the 
mountains by the action of the winds and*the wavés ; for ira signifies 
‘ water, the ocean;’ as airdvata, or airdvana, ‘ the ocean born,’ is the 
elephant of Inpra the god of the heavens, the atmosphere, whose @ 
name is still preserved in the €culptures at Eilora§. 











- “® Kercurcey derives Apa, from hera the Latin for ‘ mistress !” others deduce it 
‘from @er the sir and erao to love, both equally unsatisfactory. 
+ The duughters of Jono are by Homer entitled the Bileithyia, in which the ris 
changed tol? 
' 3 ** The floly Buppaa begot by ILA‘a son (Pununavas) who performed by his 
own might a hundred aswamedhas. He worshipped Vishnu on the peaks of Himalaya 
‘and thence became the monarch of the seven-fold earth.” Extract of the Matsya 
purdna, Witson's Hindu drama, Vol. 1. page 191,—English Edition. 2 
a3 In looking at MALer's account in the sixeh volume of the Researches, I per- 
cive ox Un Sanco apetpeogesig- paren drs ‘In this same we may satisfac- 
nize theideng on.toneiol the.c headgins: -inseriptions—the word should; I 
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7 . Should this interpretation of the first line be admitted, though we shall 

» be disappointed in finding the true mundane origin of these singular 

monuments, we shall nevertheless have abundant reason to admire the 

antiquity of the Indian mythos, when we thus find ina monument un- 

* doubtedly prior by some centuries to the Christian era, the selfeame 

* story which is now repeated by the faqirs who shew visitors over the 
‘similar stupendous relics of ancient grawdeur on the west of India.e 

In this point of view alone the restoration of the Khandgiri inscription, 

thanks to Mr. Ktrrog, must be set down as a grand point gained to 

~ confute the arguments of the modernists, as they may be culled, who 

would bring every thing [Indian within the space of ten or twelve cen- 

turies.—Thus we find SiC. Maer wavering between the henite 

accounts of //ora derived from opposite sources :— 

“The Mahomedan says,‘ the town of Eillora was built t by rija ie, who also 
excavated the temples, and being pleased with them, formed the fortress of 
Deogiri (Daulaiébad) which is a curious compound of excavation, scarping aud 
_ building, by which the mountain was converted into a fort resembling as some 
“say the insulated temple in the area of the Indur Subba. Ex raja was contem- 


‘porary with Saa’s Momin Aare who lived 900 years ago." Sevan 
“The Brahman on the other hand ssys—* that the excavations of Ellera 
7 are 7594 years old, formed by Ee.oo rajn, the son of Pesuvonr of Eilichpore - 
| when 3000 years of the Dwa‘rar ruc were accomplished. Ertoo rhja’s body 
- was afflicted with maggots, and in quest of cure he came to the purifying water 


“named Sewa LYE or as it is commonly called Sewatta, that had beeo c artuiled 
“by Visuxv to the size ofa cow’s hoof, He built a Mund for it and bathing 
therein was purified*.’ *’ . ich 


In these conflicting stories we can trace the selfsame tradition of 
[ua extracted by Winson frem the Mackenziz records, = 9 ~ 

It would be well worth wile to're-examine the particular manuscript 

; thie iaikibes of Which is ifot, however, mentioned), to ascertain what 
further is said of him, and whether it be possible to consider him in- 

«®  »the light of a real- monarch of Deogiri, whose son could by possibility 
have imitated his father’s propensity ffr forming impregnable mountain 

: _ fortresses in the rocks of Kalinga: or whether the name is not rather 

' Aila than J/a, which will make the same personage at both places, my- 

thol ogical or real, the originator of the excavations. Should an actual 
: 2 a hae named after this-demigod, have ruled in central India in the 
| sich before ~ Christ, his synonyme Pururavas would bring 

s epee into othe. eowainans peasitent for the Grecisundiowue / 
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od. in it. Other enves are Called wassa ‘ chamber ;’ as Jun | 
a 2), Sees thie ix the vus6 of the inscription, = cinta. 
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From the second line onwards the jnecription of course speaks real 
events, and is well deserving of a minute and critical examination ; 
but neither time nor space will permit me-to say more at present on 
this prolific subject, and I ought indeed in concluding this hurried 
and imperfect notice, to apologize for offering it to the Kea: in so 
immature a shape. : 

* For the sake of referemee I here insert the whole inscrtittion in a 
connected shape. 

A. Namo avahentantdnam nat Mo )sava sidhdnam Airena mahdérdjena mahdmeghavd- 
hitnena thetakdjata (natan) clhadhanena pasatha suk(e)lakhanena chaturuntala 
thanaga (nena) kha te va kalangédhapatirasisikhiravalonam. 

2. Pandarusa vasani sirikudare suriravaté kiditd kumdra kidi lg tato lekhartipdgana 
ndvu vapa( ra )eidhi visdradena, savu vijdvaddiena navavaséni hovarajapauasivasa puna 

~ chavaviert vuse dana tudhamena sesa yochendbhivijayo tative 

3. Katingu réja vanen puri sayuge mahdrdjd bhisechanan papundéti, abhisitamate vu 
pa dhamna vase odcavihatato purapakera niv esanam patisumkhdrayati, kalinganagari 

khidhira sitala ta®iga padiyocha’bathapayani saveydnapati san thapayava 

4. Ka@rayati; panatisi( ra )si satasahaschi pukataya ranjayati, datiye cha vdse achitu 
yitd sotekdri piyimadisam hayegajanuraradha bahula dam dipathd payati ; kamsa band 

gataya dasandye vrdidnam sika nagaravdsino punavase 

5. Gandhavavedubudho dapana tabhatdé védita sandusanéhén wsava semuajakdrv@ pand- 
picha kidapayati négari ; tatho vivuthe vase vipddharddhivdsa ahata puve hdlaga puva 

rdjana @ satu..s...«+++. stata dhamatita sard........vite vranikhitechhata. 

6, Bhigdrehita ratana sdpateya sava rathika bhaakepddevany dapdyanti, pachala 
 ehadduivase nindardja tivusata aghétitam tanasuraliyavaja panddinagurapastsa vise 
wen eee reste eseeseeee SObhdsuri cha .. pdsacha sadasn tepava karavana, 

7. Anugohu onekdni satasohasdui wisujati pordjdnapadam satamatchalisam pasasat? 
~ wajarughar avedham sutamghariaisa vcélaka hadapana narapa «cessececeessssscevncce 

5 ea bene ee cee tence reenee thumecha vase mManum NA . WH .eeesssees COM . ge .. vegiri* 

8. Ghdid poyitd raja gumblia upupidupayati dhutinam cha kam mupadana panddend 

rs pabutasena véhandti pomuchitiumadhuram aparato natera .. (20) moradadati (5)—(15). 
/ 9, Kapa uklia heya gaja raluce sahdya sesacha ghura vasapa munuti katano wirasa 
honnantcha kavayitun ba imana nanjatapa puradadds ; ran .sese (9) Ad (31), 

10. Ra . i wnanati rajd remi rasa mahdeijuya pdésdda derayati thatusaya sate 
_ sarelahi daséme chush .. dave ...s fura gavasapa (10) Ppabayave (17) tiraparu- 
masta Remere: tdndnd upuhs. 
Wa -es----pacha paca rdjantvesétam pithugagada bhanagalena kaésayata janam 
| bh i teresavasesataka .. da(ta )iemaradehusapdéta burasama ve (13) 

: Fees e a pasathak he hi wi Cisdyato utiré pithirdjano, . 

12. Me cha wipula leyam janetoh i thasem ganga sopdnayati .. any cha 
Fajdua 5 hokage sdsita pddeva dupayata nanda réja4 nita va a gajinasana (16) 
— makhana panda pakhasi d.« maga dha cha ja vu na ghar. 

aS: + tujal@rala Khila bardnisi hiraninivaneyati sata vasd sanapa rihdre nun a 
s enaeeri cea i +» Rivne paripara eraranasa yahavu podardjano ,padardjasa 
dv se manorate rana ahard payati idhasatasa, 
si kaguti terasa mava vase supavata vijay chako kumari poodate’ “ura. 
: Epes runi sidindyayd puhavakehjra atani chenam aeegnl. sasasutané 
a, lediresait te seelerery jigts reat 
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a 
Sp. 16. Patalake chatapa cheveru «riya gabhathabhe pati pa . yati penatanuerta «++ 
raja .. riya la machhinen cha choyatha agisati katuriyam napddachhati agama rajé 
qava tha rdjd saresera .... ma vdj4 pasato sati te apa dha ji da ..,. lanoni, 
17. Vi rononise kusalo sava pdsanda pitjano (8) chha (3) Ldvakara 
(3).. pati patalakivdhani bdlerdkadharagata chano ghavata chako rajésanka lavind 
* ravato mahuavijaya rvajdé kharavela sandara, 





VILI.—Memorandum regarding specimens frem Seont Chupara, P\. LVI.e 
By D. W. McLeop, Fsq. 


. 

: The accompanying minerals were collected by me during a tour: 

through the district, wherever I met with projecting rocks or veins ; 

but not being safficient geologist accurately to identify them all, I 

have contented myself with attaching ntiimbers to each, corresponding 

with those on the accompanying sketch map, so that the site of each 
z° may be identified. 

C The greater portion of the district forms a part of the Sufpara range 
up to its junction with the Vindhya at the source of the Nerbudda, 
and its character in this part would appear to be a busis of primitive 
rock (projecting to the southward where it forms cliffs, in many places 
of several hundred feet in height), overlaid by basalt, and that again 
very frequently by laterite. The magnesian limestone appears in 
some parts at the surface in veins of considernble magnitude; and 
other rocks in various parts may doubtless be found intersecting the 
basalt; but the three descriptions of rock above noted undoubtedly 
form the main features of the entire tract. 

The southern purguonahs of the district lying below the cliffs allud- 
ed to above, are formed I” believe, entirely of the detritus from the 
primitive ranges, being a gilicious clay increasing in richness in pro- 
portion to its remoteness from the cliffs and vicinity to the Mayda Ganga 
river; below the upper soils, clays and limes of different characters é 
occur, and yeins of laterite and other rocks occasionally make their 
appearance at the surface, and in one part an apparently very rich 
vein of black iron ore (mistaken by the natives fer antimony, and 

called by them Sdrma), of which a specimen will be found amongst the | 

gy 22 

The “principal - character of the district above the Ghats is that of 
table land , intersected by numerous ranges: of hills, and abrupt ascents 

oO descents: The abundance of moisture in the more eustern portion 

bus erhaps” its most remarkable feature, and this characteristic appears 

Beoomermnare fully developed i in proportion as the elevation ancreases — 
| each the highest point of all Amarkantak, i in the vicinity of - 

e Lat, eee and Nerbuddé, Same: 9 north, west, and, 
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south-east all take their rise. While traversing this tract in “May of 
last year, I found wherever there was any declivity so that moisture 
: could lodge, green grass of two or three feet in height; and cattle 
sent thither from the breeding purgunnahs hundreds of miles distant 
in the month of March, return in June in the finest condition. The 
tract in question is at present almost unpeopled; but it appears to 
*possess the finest capabilitigs were they developed by the application 
of capital and industry. The silicious clay, and iron clay soils, which 
. constitute the greater part of it are admirably calculated for irngation, 
(the. former in particular,) yielding both rain and spring crops; and 
-» trees thrive in them with a vigour which can scarcely be surpassed. 
Re ‘The basaltic soil also yields very fine Rubbee crops for several succes- 
" sive crops: but owing to the avidity with which it absorbs moisture, 
, irrigation has not been applied to it. The appearance of the country 
~ is highly interesting ; and well worthy, I conceive, of greater attention 
than capitalists have hitherto paid it. 
_ The purguonahs below the Ghat, however, are at present by far 
the most highly cultivated, tanks having been formed in every vil- 
; lage for irrigation, and the population being dense and prosperous. 
= ‘This is attributable no doubt originally to the predatory habits of the. 
- Gonds inhabiting the higher tracts, who in former times effectually. 
eos ar prevented: the progress of civilization and industry, and latterly 
other causes,\may likewise have been itty operation, tending to. the 
e result. At present the principal products of those portions 
oO Gonds are tussur, lac, wax, honey, catechu, dammer and 
: duce of the s4l, teak, and other forests which abound ; 
» tong in parts here and there the cultivation a on by them is 


ay y no means inconsiderable, 4 
[The minerals are deposited in the museum, numbered to refer to the accome 
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4 he 
Mey Dr, Bonsarn, an American physician resident at Manilla, proposed by the 

Secretury, seconded by Captain FPorpes. 

Sven Keramat Ant, proposed as an associate member by the Secretary, 
seconded by the chairman. 

The Chevalier Amenoer Jaunert, President of the Asiatic Soriety of 

Paris, proposed as an honorary member by the Secretary :-—referred to the 
_ Committee of Papers. 

The meeting proceeded to select office-bearers for the ensuing year,— 

. first resolving as an arrangement of convenienge that the three members = & 

of the Museum Committeeshould be included ingthe number (nine) con. 
stituting the Committee of Papers. The majority of votes returned as 
te Vice. Presidents for 1838,—The Lord Bisnop, Sic J. P. Graxt, H. T. 

* Prinser, Esq. and Col. D. MacLeon, Chief Engineer. Museum Committee 

| (re-elected) W. Cracrorr, Esq. Dr. McCrenvann and Dr. G. Evans, to 

' whom were added t® complete the Committes of Papers, Captain Forse, — 
Prof. O’Suaucunessy, Dr. Waturca, D. Hane, Esq. W. Avan, Esq. and 

Dr. D. Srewanr. 
Correspondence. . 

Letters from Captain Harness, Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society,— 
from Professor Frann of Munich, MM. Bursxovur and J®equer, were 
read acknowledging receipt of presentation volumes. 

| _ A letter from Messrs. Atuen and Co. forwarded bills of lading of the 
bust of Professor Witsow insured at 200 guineas. The bust having safely 
ee ha was placed for the inspection of the meeting at the end of the 
; a13.-— a 

Resolved, that Colonel McLeop, Captain Forpes and Captain Sanpers, 
be appointed a special committee to select a place for the erection of the 
bust and to design #m appropriate pedestal. 

The bust does great credit to its eminent sculptor CHantaey. It is a remarka- 
bly good likeness of the Professor clothed in all the dignity of classic simplicity 
and grace: somewhat larger than nature, and intended to be placed above the 
spectator. On the back is inscribed,—‘' Horace Hayman WILSON, Secretary 
of the Asiatic Society, 1811-1852." 

Read the subjoined reply from Captain Cautiey to the following letter 
addressed to himself and Dr. Farconer in virtue of the resolution of last 
meeting. 

Betract of Secretary's letter ta*Dr. Hugh Falconer and Capt. 2. T. Cautley. 

‘Tt ig indeed with no ordinary pride that the Asiatic Society has beheld this 
first public token of approbation bestowed by one of the leading scientific insti- 
tutions of England upon two of its members for discoveries—uot withheld for 
prior communication where their merit and value were sure to win honors and 
fame, but st once made known to their associfes and published to the scientific 
world through their transactions. bs 

The honor to yourselves is the more flattering because it is disinterestedly 
onorably won by the real merit of your researches in a field of 
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tic, fossil ape, the nearest approach to fossil man that has yet rewarded the. 
labour of geologists, I shall also allude to the Scientific Mission upon which 
you are at present engaged, nud lead them to participate in our expectation of 
splendid and valuable results to science in all the brauches which your extended 
knowledge embraces."" 
7 Reply to the Sec. As. Soc. dated Camp Doat Canal, 21st Nov. 1837. = 
Ik, +. 
Le ah the pleasure of aoe boet one ne, your letter of the 10th instant, with the 
ollaston medal owarde the London Geological Societ 
aad HouGca Farconer and myd@ii. - Sesame i 
» Although the honor conferred upon us by the | Council of the Geo 
Society of London (distinguished as that Council wasyand doubly peep 
in the name of ite President) has heen and is the source of extreme gratification 
I would notJose this opportunity of expressing the acknowledgments. which 
1 consider duc to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, not only for its having been 
>» in my case the animater of my humble careeg in the paths of ‘science, but. also 
from itehaving done us the honor of admitting our payers into its Transactions, 
and thereby of providing the Geological Society with data, by which it has been 
guided in its present award. ie 
(Signed) P. T. CALTLEY, Capt. Benge Aulitiene. 
Library. rt 23 
"The following books were presented :— te i 
“Voyage dans l'Inde par Vicror JAcavemont, Parts 1 to 13—=preseutePByleng 
Government of France—(forwarded by Messrs. Jouy et rits of Paris.) | 
_ Translations of the Linnean Society, Vol. AVIT. Part IV. and a list of its mem- 
hers—ty the Sociely. 
~The fourth and fifth Reports of the British Association for the advancement 
of Science—by the Association. 
“Modern India, by Dr. H. H. Spay—éy the Author. 
= 6, ~ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No 7 —by the Sofiety. 
- 


. 2) 


rl Srawnope’s address to the Medico-Botanical Svuty—6y the Society. 
Sree ae of the Royal Society, Nos. 18 to 29—by the Society. 
Sreagaines. of the Royal Trish Academy for the year 1836- 7—by the Academy. 
roceedings ofthe Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, &c, of the” Royal 
iatic Boge jety—by the Society. 
the Right Honorable Sir Henny HARDINGR, K, C. B. M. P: on the 
plitary confinement on the Health oe 
-“Ma.cotmson, F. R. S. and M. G 
adras Medical Board— ‘the cas eal 
iste tand Modern Alphabets of the Populir Hindu Cangaages of the South: 
ora penta of India, by Captain H. Hankness,M. R.A. S. —by the Author: 


A 





eter to 







soldiers in warm climates, by Jon 
Surgeon E. Tf. C. “aged B late 
















Hammen’s history of the Ottoman empire, ‘Vol. 18—by the Author, 
“Tabebuche er der Literatur, Vols, 73, 74, 75, and 77, edited by the Baron 
‘aia URGSTALL—by the AGthor. 

r Gompe Is-nand Acts of | the Apostles, Anglo-Hindusténi—romanized, dy 
. TREVELYAN.| = i 
‘ological Register for November 1837—by the eh General. * 


ae ea co edia—Literacy and Scientise men, ‘vol. ef ier 





before the Meeting, a copy of the X havdnat ul lm 

also the first proof of the Sharaya u/ Isidm recently 

on conjunction with Newab tome. xan June. Also the cata- 

of , Prékrit, and Hindi swarks open aaa 
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. | ~ . : 
ste ” Resolved, on the motion of the Secretary, that two copies of the oriental 
. | works lately completed by the Asiatic Society be presented to his Royal 
Highness, Prince Hexny of Orange, for the Universities of Utrecht and 
Leyden respectively. ee myiewe, 
The Secretary then read the Annual Report of the Society's progress for 
the year 1837. ; 


© “ The accession of Members to the Society during the year 1837, had béen 
larger than in any preceding year since the foundation of the institution, viz. 

- Ordinary Members (iocluding Mr. Tunnovr's nani® transferred), .. 40 al 
Honorary Members,. . . Sere ep iyyereeu Sine ey stk 7 viz. 
The Right Honorable C. WW. Wyre, Sir Auex. Jonnston, Sir G. Sraunrow, 

the Bishop of Isauropolis, M. P. A. Latr, President Caen Society, the Baron 
Scui.uixnc@®Cronstadt and Nawab Aspus Javan Kuan, Bahadur. 

- The loss of Members by death and departure to Europe had been as follows : 

. By departure to Eusope, Col. Qorvin, Dr. Mruuz, Col. Hezeta, Dr. Cane ~~ 
ror, Dr. Swinry, Dr. Lancsatrarr, Mr. G. A. Busney, Rev. Mr. Bateman; 

and on the eve of departure Sir C. T. Mercarrve, Bart., the Honorable Mr, 
Macau tay, Sir C. D'Ov ty, Bart. C- E. Taevervan, Esq. the Honorable W, 

L. Menvicce, and H. Wacrens, Esq. 

By decease in India, the Honorable Sir Bexjamin MAtkKtin, V. e Rev. Dr. 
MARSHMAN, and among members retired to Europe the illustrious Heyry 
eumooke, Esq:, Mons. Kuarrora, Sir W. Witxins and Dr. Ronr. Tytier. 
, the memory of the first of these distinguished men a tribute had been placed 
op the Society's proceedings, and the pages of the Asiatic Journals of London 
had embodied biographical notices in detail of Drs. Witxins and Tyrtren, 
justly appreciating the services which in their separate lines of study they had 
rendered to Sanskrit and Arabic literature, , 

Sir BensAMIN Macktn, had been but a short time a resident member, but he 
bad entered most warngy and efficientl¥ into the interests of the Society, choos- 
ing for, himself as President of the Statistical Committee a most important and 

hitherto unexplored field of investigation. ys Rey 

Dr. MAgsHMan was the companion and fellow-labourer of the late Dr. 

Caner. Like the latter he felt the immense advantage to be obtuined in his 

peculiar mission, by mastering the learned languages of those whose minds and 

he would address. While his colleague therefore devoted his attention to 

rit and Bengalee, he applied pimself with equal diligence to thé stady of 
language, so that he was soon.enabled to complete and to publish at 

| a translation of the whole Bible Ta 
cted 
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his recollections of the early establish- 


: 
Ph meati dtralee: Mis: at. | clearness and minuteness perfectly 
’ | astonishing. The:vast-stores.of knowledge which he had laid up io early life, 

and to which he wea making coastant additio 


addition, rendered his personal intercourse 
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Proceedin gs of the’ Asiatic Society. 
. The following was the abstract of receipts and expenditure duriog the past year <a: 


on the general account, taken from the Treasurer's books. 


PAYMENTS. 


To Seeretary’s office esta- } 
Disslament,.. cc ccctaces 
To House establishment, ... 
To Oriental Library ditto,. . 
To Curator’s salary up me 
the 38th August,.......Je 
To ditto coutingent, ....... 
To Printing ist pt. 19th vol. 
To Stitching ditto, ........ 
-To Printing authors’ extrn } 

copies,.. *ee @eeeeeeeee , 
‘To Lithographic plates by } 

- ‘ TASSIN, oc cee ce sie tees + e 
To Kasinath for engravings, 
‘To Members’ copies o } 

Journal,1100,with extras 


Rs. As. P. 
790 5 9 
1734 6 O 
ivia O DU 
12990 Oo O 
644 10 & 
1506 10 & 

75 090 
139 14 O 
318 8 O 

32.0 9O 
1293 oO Oo 


‘To Contingent charges, 
»» including ratan matting 
* for ground @oor, ...... 
To travosfer to Oriental 
men oe ublication account for 
Pes Pitis sales credited in 
ee) SOCK ek eee ae 
‘To Balance in the Bank 
' -of Bengal, ere ee wee ee es 


Ads a Ft 


Rs. 





Swi 
} ae 
} 2526 11 9 

12818 3 1) 





. due for printing and for the journal, 


» construction of various 


» > shells and fossils, with which the lo 


» cvextent of their accommodation. 


Second, the subscription for Dr. 


 eyarmpees. 1838 4.9 = £ 
at Dr. Mitu’s disposal 
» «An the department of 


-ethe following statement ; 
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» > Adverting to other accounts kep 
noticed, first, the subscription ra 


amounting to rupees 1429, 


a To the cash balance were to be added , 
; : | ether about 2000 rupees: buton the other hand there were bills 
ey sae tat aoe credits to be met for the Spiti expedition 


and for the Statistical Committee to an‘equal amount. 
t distinet R 
ised for the improvement of the museum, 


the whole of which sum had been expeniied in the 


cabinets, and glags cases 
i wor copii were now provided, to the full 


ze fay" } 
Mrri'® portrait rupees 1886; of which 
£180 had been remitted to the London Agents to be held 
‘that object. Oe Bert. Rr 
ientat Publications the Secretary's, books presented 
Pane Sead? N ear .~ - 3 | wrod . 
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RECEIPTS. 


Ry balance 3ist Dee. 1636, 

By collections of quarterly 
contributions and admis- i 
BION. SERS, oo nd:0n: aieane p, 

By museum grant from 
Goverument from Aug 
to Nov. at 200,.. 

By establishment for we 
of Oriental Manuscripts, 

By Interest on Govt. secu- 
wh 08-0 i) 0b 6 oboe oe 

By Dividend from Mackin- 


* (Dec. 





Rs. As. P. 
020 3.8 
6994 8 %s 
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Alb the works which the Society had undertaken to finish were now completed 
with the exception of the MoAdbAarafa itself advanced to the 300th page of the 
fourth or last volume, Of the sale of this work it wos somewhat premature to 
form any estimate before the whole series could be offered to purchasers ; but 
judging from the other tinished Sanskrit works, the native demand would be very 
# limited ; owing to the grent poverty of the learned classes, to the absence of a fifa 
or commentary which most readers required, and to the adoption of the Deva- 
nigari character; the proportion of Bengali readers being far above that of up- 
country parmlits. By the time the edition would be completed there would pro- 

bably bea bulwnce against the undertaking of near W000 rupees. | 
As one mode of diminishing this large debt, the Committee of Papers had 
recommended the acceptance of av offer of 1000 rupees for the incomplete copies 
6f the Fatdtea Alemgiri, of which a maulavi was willing to undertake a reprint, 
and it was thought still higher terms might be obtained, 0 numerous were the 
demands for law books among the educated Muhamedans. Confident hopes 
were long entertaimed of a fayourable answer to the Society's Memorial to the 
Honorable Court of Directors in 1835: it was known that the Court had recom- 
mended the local Government to subscribe 500 rupees per month expressly to 
the furtherance of the Soviety’s Oriental publications, but even that degree of 
patronage had been since understood to be negatived by the Bourd of Control; 
leaving the cause in o more hopeless condition than if a decided refusal had at 
first been given, from the growing liabilities incurred on the edie tation of aid. 
Meantime the local Government had most liberally seconded the Society's up- 
peal for support to its museum, and had forwarded with its favourable recom- 
mendation, a scheme for elevating that museum into a national institution, The 
greater success was anticipated to this important movement, since Professor 
— ‘Wutson had been placedin charge of the museum and library at home, to) which 
| he was well aware how powerful an woxiliary the Indian institution might prove. 
_. At-the meeting of October the existing museum was placed under a special 
Committee, in licuof appoiuting a curator. Too short a period bad elapsed to 
‘Cyender a formal Report necessary from them. Upwards of 200 new specimens 
cof natural bistory had in that time been added, besides the ordinary setting up 
of skeletons, &c. Catalogues of several branches of the collections had been 

prepared by Messrs, Pearson, Canror, and McCLeLLAanD- | 
yo In the publication of the Researches great delay had taken place from the 
. ‘Orphan Press having been eugaged on urgent Government business. The se- 

Nia ofthe 20th volume however was in a forward state. | 


ae — —< — ar nal 


“A catalogue of all the Oriental MSS. now in the Library had been printed in 
. Fhe native character for circylation—the Sanskrit portion containing, as ao 
© pendix, lists of such bool as the Sansk rit Colleges of Benares and Caloutta 
“possessed exclusively. Balada .* 
In conjunction with the Nawdb Tana’war Jana, the printing of the Sharaya 
oul Isiém, « text book of Shia law, had been undertaken. 
Out of the society had appeared many ingeresting acquisitions to the science 
and literature of the country. A dictionary of the AMfanipur dialect, & grammar 
of the ‘Sindht, grammars of the Belochi and Barnund : besides the Cochin-clinese 
- and. Burmese dictionaries, the former now nearly through the press : Mr, Tor- 
wour’s Péli Annals of Ceylon: and a full account of the caves of Adjanta, 
= ‘Cuptgin Boieavu's Survey of Shekéwati had given a valuable accession tu geo-# 
; 5 hy iihy and statistics of India ; and many reports of scientific expeditions to 
0» iedgomes tb thie Thterlorof Mauimein, to the valley of Sinde, &c. gad been made 
. public by Government. Atthe present moment two fresh expeditions had been set 
on foot, one to Boofan ander Captain Pemsenron, the other under Captain 
Buanes to Cashmir ; and, under the auspices of the Patron of the Society, ia- 
“quiries had been circulated on several points of scientific and commercial interest 
—the Giise--=lictan sss, Keng “i ttitne | 
~The current publication of the Society's proceedings in the journal rendered it 
se¢essary to dwell upon the general subjects that had engaged attention within — 
during the past year, It might be sufficient as an evidence that mem- 
‘not relaxing in theirlabors in any branch of research, to state, that al- 
or ; =?) 30) sey are 
2 parle cede taiet ak ~, Fea yeion ae OG Hos NED ig BS 
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though the Journal had nearly doubled its volume, it had C 
. ‘ - still b ? 
keep pace with the influx of scientific and literary contributions." if Sanita i: 


Mr. A. Csoma in writing thanked the Societ > ‘Vind 
. : + : ' : y for the honor they had 
intended him, but declined accepting the librarianship, as fader fortis with 


“ai Fras Ha studies he had marked out for the short period of his sojourn ia 


Resolved—nem. con. on the motion of the Secretary 

ktesolved . ry, supported by the 

Lord Bishop, that Mr. Krrroe be placed in temporary charge ofthe brary 

> and museum on the consoli@ited allowance heretofore granted to the cura- 
ter-and librarian, viz. Rs. 200 per month. bre: 


~ In introducing the above proposition allusion was made to the important ser- 
vices rendered by Mr. Kirroe in bringing to light the nutoerous inscriptions of 
Orissa or, more properly, ancient Kalinga. A more thorough survey of its ruins 
was one object contemplated in his nomination, as the discoverer might again 
be deputed thither when business at home didnot press,"and he might bring 
awiy drawings and plans of all the caves and Buddhist sculpture. There were 


many deserted monuments there well worthy of preservation ip the Society's mu- 
feum. J Leiee) S > 


Sf 


petikeonons . Antiquities, 


A letter from Capfain Sanpers, Sec. Mil. Bd. acquainted the Society 

yi the resolution of the Right Honorable the Goyernor General to devote 

2,500 rupees to the re-erection of the Allahabad pillar on Captain Sanra’s 

| design No. 3, with the restoration of the lion capital as suggested by 
. Lieutenant Krrroe. 

= Mr. Lasrow forwarded from Gorakhpur, a sketch and facsimile of a pillar 

| and inseription discovered by him in the eastern division of that district. ~ 

'. The inscription is in the Samupra Guerra alphabet, and ayparently in excellent 

preservation : an impression bas been requested before proceeding to decipher it. 





‘ Mr. cVicxe transmitted from Jskardo, Little Tibet, a more accurate 

copy of the inscription he had noticed a year ago. . ; we 

it Fe his inscription Has been read by M. Csoma and will appear in the next 

». me © ournal, S00) 2 «118 ws) , ' A ar 

Phe Rev. J. Wirsox, President, Bombay Asiatic Society, at the request 

Sy of the Secretary sent round by sea the cloth facsimiles (natural size ) of the 

ot. Girnar inscriptions of which copies on paper had been previously commu 
=% -mipetes Lae: aft pers ee " ° 

% nicated. 

ts: Al 


betel ar equal in accursey to printed impressions, ifis hoped that these 
d memorials may now be Po) atin De Those of the older character relate 
0 PryvApasy, bat they are very different in tenor from the pillar inscriptions. 

| Mr. Kurror gave @ revised cop 





‘of the Khandgiri inscription of Srin- 


: 


RARGhoHOYayh Oe ; nities ks 
rae? Y i aaateria’ worn by the Singphos, also their musical instruments, 


—-_ 

















) mateshoes, Chinese boots, and fan, were presented for the museum, by Co- 
é lk a ot hi Bu TTT ee . hay 4 ee . Vite rae heti vil tf A a iy 3 
e Iwo wen La gaew ass. Jews pINcU Ned pid lay GAnas- Ute yet e KENT STIS 
- eee ee re AOONT BR: aitlee Prenat ere Sa es EE 
Ln, _ Re va letter from the Rev. Ware Tavnon; of Madras, on the subject 


he Macxenzte manuscripts, accompanied with an analysis of several 
the restored volumes. par ig DAI OY FN BITE Ts VF. | 


























‘These papers are sent under the impression of their being ‘ncceptable for pub- 
“igation in the Researches, reserving the origiaal texts and: trunsiations of such 
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.. Mr. C, FE. Trevepvan, presented in the name of Munshi Monen Lan, 
an notice of the Daudputras ; also, an account of Kd/d Bagh, and of Bana*- 
WAL Kra’n. 

Mr. Watnen communicated from Ensign Posrans, some extracts fro 
the Tohfutal Khwdm, relative to the history of Sinde, 


Physical, 


Replies to the circular regarding Indian lichens were received from Dr. 
Baixie, Dr. Grierira, and Lieut. Hanrtnerom, the latter with specimens. # 
~ Specimens of the genuine Jutumdst isp senard of the ancients) were 
presented by Dr. A. Camppete, Acting Resident Nipal, with drawing and 
remarks onthe subject of Sir Wititiam Jones’ paper. Oo ee ie 
’ Fossil shells (on very large ammonite) and volcanic minerals from the 
Chirit hills, Cutch, were presented by Ensign Posrans, 

_ Mr. Hooray, presented Khe carcass of a white guinea fowl, | 
__Mr. Ewes (through the Honorable Col. Montson) forwarded a variety 
of shark found at the Sandheads. fia 

Dr. R. ‘T'vruier, presented a fragment of magnetic ironstone with’ 
remarks on the nature of the lines of polarization thereon, 

Col. Burney presented part of thp lower jaw of a fossi? hippopotamus 

(the only one yet found) from a new fossil site in Aca. 
» A drawing of this fragment, which exactly accords with the hippopotamus 
of the Siw4liks having six equalincisors, shall be given hereafter. Col. Burner 
writes :— | heated 

‘« | have the pleasure to send for your inspection a fossil, apparently the lower 
jaw of a hippopotamus, which was given to me by the prince of Mekkhara, and 
said to have beeo found, not near the Petroleum Wells, but more to the north~ 
ward, on & new sie on the opposite side of the Erawadi, to the westward of a 
range of hills called by the Burmese 7'eng-gyi, and in our maps Ddng-gyi; and: 
on a plain near the city of Yau Ayakhat, the * ¥o or Aakiap’ of our maps, and 
the Jaghire of the old Kyt- Wungyth,. Pree fil OS eas a et 
_ Hearing that there were other fossil remains at this spot, and particularly the 
whole body of the animal from which this lower jaw was taken, IT had obtained 
the permission of the late Government of Ava to send down a party of) my fol- 

lowers to.examine the spot and bring away all the treasures they could fiod; but 
Scat ig out of the revolution put a stop to my expedition , and although the. 
nt ki 


“ 





og €? Ava afterwards promised to order some of these fossil remains to 
e brought up for me, he hawbeen too much evgaged, I fear, to recollect his 
Gmise. I believe this is the first portion of a hippopotamus found in BurmaAé,, 
inhabitants of Yau and the Burmese in general reversed this lower jaw, and 
insisted upon it that it was the upper jaw of a JAilu or monster.” 
r. Kirroe presented geological spedimens from Cuttack, supposed» to 
* indicate coal>among them a black chalk fit for crayon drawings.) > ~ 
__ Extracto a letter from Mr. Tavuor, H.C. astronomer Madras, was 
read, explaining that he had been engaged in observations of the magnetic 
intensity along the coast of the peninsula east and west of Cape Comorin. ? 
The instruments sare now with Mr. Catprcorr who will continue the series 
m. Trevandrum to Tellicherry and Hombay. The obseryationsswill be pub— 
hlet whem completed, Mc, Tayion's Madras Observatory papers 
. are now in the press. . raat Le | ant te 
n proceeded to discuss the tender of Mr. Evans’ collec- 
ion. of . ako E soa" SW an tee at of ml a coming to any~ 
determination: the Committee of Papers be requested to examine and 
yalye the collection and report on the expediency of recommending its 
p c 10 ea » Go fermment; ay ta th a ec oe ee | vpicutt Vv 2. r a 4 be | 
. > vepbtiveds uc gepiunll 522 «4 owe mum 20 ee 
oy is | 
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